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LONDON. 


At  the  period  "whesa  a  portion  of  the  original  Es'Ablish- 
iobabitants  of  this  island  felt  an  impulse  towards  ^british^ 
dvilizatkm ;  and  were  inclined  to  withdraw  from     ^oww. 
thdr  Dative  dens  in  the  depth  of  woods,  in  order 
to  form  society ;  they  cleared  a  spot  in  the  midst 
of  their  forests,  and  placed  towns,  similar  to  those 
which  the  dbcoverers  of  the  new  world  found 
occupied  by  the  savages  of  America;  *  and  similar, 
though  probably  inferior,  to  those  of  the  more  po- 
lished race  of  Negroes.'\^    The  Britons  spon  found 
the  danger  of  living  in  families  separated  and  un- 
defended.   They  sought  for  security  in  places  sur- 
rounded with  woods  or  morasses,  and  added  to  the 
oatural  strength  by  forming  ramparts  and  sinking 

*  De  Bries  Firginia,  tab.  xix.  xx. 
t  Moar^t  Travda  into  4fii^^»  *6- 
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MANNERS  OF  THE  BRITONS. 

fosses.*  But  they  preferred  spots  fortified  by  na- 
ture ;  and  made  artificial  works  only  where  nature 
shewed  herself  deficient  Within  such  precincts 
they  formed  their  towns :  their  buildings  were  most  | 
mean  and  simple,  covered  with  reeds  or  sticks  | 
like  Amancan  wigwams,  or  like  modem  hovels  of 
the  peasants  of  Lochaberj  or  the  cabins  of  the 
Irish  commonalty,  to  this  moment  as  rude  as  those 
of  the  British  aborigines.  To 'these  precincts  the 
Britons  resorted  with  their  cattle,  their  wives  and 
children,^  which  they  left  thus  protected,  while 
they  sallied  out  to  war,  or  to  the  employments  of 
the  chace :  for  their  cloathing  was  the  skins  of 
beasts,  and  their  food  the  flesh,  with  the  addition 
of  milk,  and  farinaceous  diet.  The  Britons  soon 
became  acquainted  with  one  great  use  of  the  cow, 
notwithstanding  they  remained  ignorant  of  the  art 
of  making  cheese  till  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
Agriculture  was  soon  introduced  among  those  who 
earliest  formed  towns  or  communities:  possibly 
by  stran^rs  who  visited  them  from  the  continent 
They  cleared  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  dwellings,  they  sowed  com,  they  reaped 
and  deposited  it  in  granaries  under*ground,  as  the 

*  Oppidnm  autem  BrUanni  voeant  quum  vylvas  impeditat  vjiUa 
atque  fossa  munierunt.  Cor^ar  de  BeL  Gal*  Ub.  v.— <Locum  ^e- 
fAh  et  natur&  et  opere  munitam.    Ihid.    Sirabo,  lib.  iv.  p.  306. 

t  CoDJuges  et  libeioa  in  loca  tula  traxuferrent.  Taciius  in  VtU 
Agric.  c  «7« 
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Sdbms  practise  to  this  very  day ;  but  the  latter 
lea?e  it  in  the  grain,  our  pi*edece6sors  lodged  it  in 
the  ear,  out  of  which  they  picked  the  grains  as  they 
wanted  them,  and,  ignorant  of  mills,  at  first  bruised, 
and  then  made  them  into  a  coarse  bread.*    The 
same  nation  who  taught  them  the  art  of  agricul- 
tiQie,  first  introduced  a  change  of  dress.    From  the 
Gimb  of  the  continent,  they  received  the  first 
ckth;   the  dress  called  the  Bracha^  a  coarse 
woollen  manufiicture.     But  probably  it  was  long 
before  tfiey  learned  the  use  of  the  loom,  or  became 
their  own 'mcmufacturers.    This  intercourse  layed 
the  foundation  of  commerce,  which  in  early  times 
extended  no  farther  than  to  our  maritime  places. 
Tbej  first  received  the  rudiments  of  civilisation, 
while  the  more  remote  remained,  in  proportion  to 
their  distance,  more  and  more  savage,  or  in  a  state 
of  nature.    In  the  same  degree  as  the  neighbor* 
ing  Gaub  became  acquainted  with  the  arts,  they 
communicated  tiiem  to  the  nearest  British  colo- 
^;  who,  derived  firom  the  same  stock,  and  re- 
taining the  same   language  and  manners,  were 
Dwre  capable  and  willing  to  receive  any  instruc- 
^  offered  by  a  congenerous  people.     For  this 
reason  CmHufHy  the  modem  Kent^  and  probably 
I  4e  country  for  some  way  up  the  Thames^  was,  as 
\  C<f«rr  inforads  os,  the  most  civilized  of  any  part 


•  Dwiorus  8ieuk9,  lib.  v.  c.  11. 
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of  Britain;  the  inhabitants  differing  very  little  in 
their  manner  of  life  from  the  Gauls.  It  was  firom 
the  merchants  who  frequented  our  ports,  that  be 
received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  nature  of  our 
country,  which  induced  him  to  undertake  its  in- 
vasion, and  which  in  after-times  layed  the  foun- 
dation of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
London  existed  at  that  period,  and  was  a  place  of 
much  resort.  It  stood  in  such  a  situation  as  the 
Britons  would  select,  according  to  the  rule  they 
established.  An  immense  forest  originally  ex- 
tended to  the  river-side,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  covered  the  northern  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city,  and  was  filled  with  various 
species  of  beasts  of  chace.*  It  was  defended 
naturally  by  fosses;  one  formed  by  the  creek 
which  ran  along  Fleet-ditch  ;  the  other,  afterwards 
known  by  that  of  JValbrook,  The  south  side  was 
gtiarded  by  the  Thames.  The  north  they  might 
thmk  sufficiently  protected  by  the  adjacent  forest. 

Near  St.  Swiihin*s  church  is  a  remnant  of  an- 
tiquity, which  some  have  supposed  to  have  been 
British;  a  stone,  which  might  have  formed  a  part 
of  a  Druidical  circle,  or  some  other  object  of  the 
antient  religion.  Others  have  conjectured  it  to 
have  beea  a  military  stone,  and  to  have  served 


*  FiiutiphefCi  Descr.  London,  26. 
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as  a  standard  from  which  they  began  to  compute 
tbeir  miles,  as  it  is  placed  near  tl^e  center  of  the 
Romm  precincts.  This  seems  very  reasonable, 
as  the  distances  from  the  ndghboring  places 
coincide  very  exactly.  At  all  times  it  has  been 
preserved  with  great  care,  placed  deep  in  tlie 
ground,  and  strongly  fastened  with  bars  of  iron. 
It  seems  preserved  like  the  Palladium  of  the  city. 
It  is  at  present  cased  like  a  relique,  within  free- 
stone, with  a  hole  left  in  the  middle,  which  dis- 
covers the  original.  Certainly  superstitious  re- 
spect has  been  payed  to  it ;  for  when  the  notorious 
rebel  Jack  Cade  passed  by  it,  after  he  had  forced 
his  way  into  the  city,  he  struck  his  sword  on 
iMdm  stmCy  saying,  "  Now  is  Mortima*  lord  of. 
"this  citie;"*  as  if  that  had  been  a  customary 
ceremony  of  taking  possession. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ra-  Wrbk 
mons  possessed  themselves  of  London  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius ;  under  whom  Aulus  Plautius  took 
Cmulodununiy  the  present  Colchester^  and  plant- 
ed there  a  colony,  consisting  of  veterans  of  the 
iouTteenfh  legion,  about  a  hundred  and  five  years 
ftfier  the  first  invasion  of  our  island  by  C(esar. 
This  was  the  first  footing  the  Romans  had  in 
BKtain.  It  seems  certain  that  London  and  Fe- 
^m  were  taken  possession  qi  about  the  same 

•  Hoiinshed,  634. 
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time ;  but  the  latter  ckmes  the  hoDor  of  being  of 
a  far  earlier  date,  more  opulent,  populous,  and  a 
royal  seat  before  the  conquest  of  Britain.  Ca^ 
mulodumim  was  made  a  CoUmaj  or  a  place  go- 
verned entirely  by  Roman  laws  and  customs ; 
Verulamiumf  a  Municipium,  in  which  the  natives 
were  honored  with  the  privileges  of  Raman  citi- 
zens, and  enjoyed  their  own  laws  and  constitu- 
ONLYAPRA-tions;  and  Londinium^  only  a  Prafectura;  the 
inhabitants,  a  mixture  of  Romans  and  Britons^ 
being  suffered  to  enjoy  no  more  than  the  name  of 
citizens  of  RomCj  were  governed  by  Prtefects 
sent  annually  from  thence,  without  having  either 
their  own  laws  or  magistrates.  It  was  even  then 
of  such  concourse^  and  such  vast  trade,  that  the 
wise  conquerora  did  no]t  think  fit  to  trust  the  in- 
habitants with  the  same  privileges  as  other  places^ 
of  which  they  had  less  reason  to  be  jealous. 

There  is  no  mention  of  this  important  place, 
till  the  reign  oi Nero;  when  Tacitus  speaks  o(  it 
as  not  having  been  distinguished  as  a  colony,  but 
fiunous  for  its  great  concourse  of  merchants,  and 
its  vast  commerce:  this  indicates,  at  lest,  that 
London  had  been  at  that  time  of  some  antiquity 
as  a  trading  town,  and  founded  long  before  the 
reign  of  that  emperor.  The  exports  from  hence 
were  cattle,  hides,  and  corn ;  dogs  made  a  small 
article ;  and,  let  me  add,  that  slaves  were  a  con- 
siderable object     Our  internal  parts  were  on  a 
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level  with  ^  African  slave  coasts;  and  wars 
among  the  petty  monarchs  were  promoted  for  the 
stke  ^  a  traffic  now*  so  strongly  controverted. f 
The  eariiest  ioiports  were  salt,  earthen  ware,  and  Imports. 
work  in  braaa,  polished  bits  of  bontt  emulating 
iTory,  horse-coUars,  toys  of  amber,  and  glasses, 
wA  other  articles  of  the  same  material,  j;  We 
need  not  insist  mi  the  commerce  of  this  period, 
for  there  was  a  great  trade  carried  on  with  the 
Gad$  in  the  days  of  Casar;  that  celebrated  in- 
nder  assigning^  as  his  reason  for  attempting  this 
niand,  the  vast  supplies  which  it  furnished  to  his 
Gauikh  enemies,  §  and  which  interrupted  his  con* 
quests  on  the  continent 

Th£  first  mention  id  London  was  occasioned  by  Whbv  first 
acakunity,  m  the  year  61,  m  the  reign  of  Nero^ 
wlucb  nearly  occasioned  the  extinction  of  the 
Rmm  power  in  Britain.  The  heroine  BoadiccOy 
iodigoant  at  the  personal  insult  offered  to  her 
and  her  fiunily,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  conquer- 
ors to  the  unhappy  Britons^  made  a  sudden  re** 
volt,  and  destroyed  Camulodunum,  after  putting 
aU  the  colonists  to  the  sword.  Tacitus  gives  us 
the  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  that  city,  with  all  the 
majesty  of  historical  superstition.     ^*  Nulla  pa- 

*  Aod  since  the  fint  pablicadon  of  this  work  so  happily  abo- 
^hod.   Ed. 
t  S&alo,  lib.  iv.  p.  265.  t  ^'  li*>-  '^'  P-  3^' 

S  B€U.  QaU.  lib.  ir. 
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**  Ihm  causa  delapsam  Camaloduni  siimdacrum 
*^  vktaruey  ac  retro  cenvermm^  quasi  cederet  hosti- 
^*  bus.  Et  fctmna  in  furore  turbata,  adesse 
**  esitium  eanebant.  Estemosque  fremitus  in 
**  curid  eorum  auditost  consonuisse  ubdatibus  thea- 
*^  trum,  visamque  spedem  in  astuario^  notam  esse 
**  subotrsa  colonue.  Jam  oceamtm  cruento  as- 
^*  peciu:  dilabente  itstu,  humanorum  corporum 
^'  e^^ief  relictasj  ut  Britanni  ad  spem  ita  veie- 
"  rani  ad  metum  trakebant.''* 
Destroyed       Tu£  Roman  general  PauUnus  Suetonius^  on  this 

BY  THE 

Britons,  news,  suddenly  marched  across  the  kingdom,  from 
his  conquests  in  North  Wales,  to  London  ;  which, 
finding  himself  unequal  to  defend  with  his  small 
army,  he  evacuated  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy, 
af^r  reinforcing  his  troops  with  all  the  natives 
who  were  fit  to  serve.  Neither  the  tears  or  pray- 
ers of  the  inhabitants  could  prevale  on  him  to  give 
them  his  protection.  The  enraged  Boadicea  de- 
stroyed all  who  continued  behind.  Verulatnium 
met  with  the  same  fate.  In  all  the  three  places 
seventy  thousand  Romans  and  British  allies  pe- 

rished.f 

Enlarged      When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  London^ 

RomYns.   ***^y  ^"^w-ged  the  precincts,   and   altered  their 

form.     It  extended  in  length  firom  Ludgate-hill 

to  a  spot  a  little  beyond  the  Tower.    The  breadth 

*  Tac.AnnaUs^  lib.  xiv.  c.  32.  f  Ih.  lib.  xiv.  c.d3« 
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was  not  half  equal  to  the  len^  and  at  each  end 
k  became  considerably  narrower.    Mr.  Maitland 
suspects  that  the  walls  were  not  built  till  a  very 
late  period  of  the  empire,  and  that  it  was  an  open    Long  ak 
town ;  because  the  city  happened  to  be  surprized,  ^''^  Town. 
id  the  days  of  Diockmn  and  MaaindUan^  by  a 
party  of  banditti,  who  were  cut  off  by  a  band  of 
Roman  soldiers,  who  fortunately  had,  at  the  very 
time  they  were  engaged  in  the  plunder,  come  up 
the  river  in  a  fog.    The  time  in  which  the  wall     When 
was  built  is  very  uncertain.     Some  ascribe  the 
work  to   Canstantine  the  Great    Maitlandy  to 
Theodosius^  governor  of  Britain  in  369 ;  of  whom 
we  know  no  more,  than  that,  after  he  had  cleared 
the  country  of  the  barbarians,  he  redressed  griev- 
ances, strengthened  the  garrisons,  and  repaired 
tiae  cities  and  forts  *  which  had  been  damaged. 
If  I/mdon  was  among  those,  it  certainly  implies  a 
prior  fortification.     Possibly  their  founder  might 
have  been  ConatantinCj  as  numbers  of  coins  of  his 
mother  Helena  have  been  discovered  under  them, 
placed  there  by  him  in  compliment  to  her.     This 
conjecture  we  may  strengthen  by  saying,  that  in 
honor  ci  thb  empress,  the  city  received  from  her 
the  dde  of  Augusta;  which  for  some  time  super- 
saled  the  antient  one  of  Londinium.    Long  be- 
fore this  period,  it  was  fully  romanized,  and  the 

*  Ammiamu  Marcellimt^  lib.  xxviii.  c.  3. 
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customs,  manners,  buildings,  and  arts  of  the  cors 
queror  were  adopted.  The  commerce  of  ttmd 
empire  flowed  in  regularly;  came  in  a  direo) 
channel  from  the  several  parts  then  known,  nol 
as  in  the  earlier  days  (when  described  by  Stratw] 
by  the  intervention  of  other  nations ;  for  till  tbc 
settlement  of  the  Roman  conquest,  nothing  could 
come  immediately  from  Italy. 
Extent  and      Tu£  anticnt  coursc  of  the  walls  was  as  follows  : 

Form 

— It  began  with  a  fort  near  the  present  site  qi  Che 
Tawer^  was  continued  along  the  Min&rieSj  and 
the  back  of  H&undiditch,  across  Btshopsgate-- 
street^  in  a  strait  line  by  L(nuhfhwaU  to  Cripple-- 
gate;   then  returned   southward   by  Crmoder^s 
Well  Alletfy  (where  several  remnants  of  lofty 
towers  were  lately  to  be  seen)  to  Aldersgate; 
thence  along  the  back  of  Bull-rnid-Mouth-itreet 
to  Newgate^  and  again  along  the  back  of  the 
houses  in  the  Old  Bailey  to  Ludgate ;  soon  after 
which  it  probably  finished  with  another  fort,  where 
the  house,  late  the  King's  Printing  House,  in 
Black  Friars^  now  stands :  from  hepce  another 
wall  ran  near  the  river-side,  along  Thames^treef, 
quite  to  the  fort  on  the  eastern  extremity.    In 
another  place  1  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
that  the  river  at  present  is  moved  considerably 
more  to  the  south,  than  it  was  in  the  times  in 
question. 
That  the  Romans  had  a  fort  on  the  spot  at 
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present  occupied  by  the  Tcfwer,  is  now  past 
doabt,  since  the  dbcovery  of  a  silver  iogoty  and 
three  gaklen  coins ;  one  of  the  emperor  Honorius^ 
Mothers  of  Arcadius.  These  were  found  in  1777> 
10  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  office  for  the 
Board  of  Ordnancey  through  the  foundation  of  cer- . 
tain  antient  bnildiugSy  beneath  which  they  were 
met  with  on  the  natural  ground.  The  bgot  was  in 
form  of  a  double  wedge,  four  inches  long,  and 
two  and  three  quarters  broad  in  the  broadest 
pan,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  in  the 
middle ;  it  appears  to  have  been  cast  first,  and 
then  beaten  into  form  by  a  hammer ;  its  weight  is 
ten  ounces  eight  grains  of  the  troy  pound.  In  the 
middle  is  struck,  in  Roman  letters, 


EX    OFFIC 


HONORIl 


Tins  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  royal 
mint,  then  at  CoMtanttnople^  and  intended  to 
ascertain  the  purity  of  the  silver  coin,  tiiat  might 
have  been  sent  over  with  it,  Honorius  reigning 
over  the  empire  of  the  west,  as  Arcadius  did  over 
that  of  the  east.  This  was  at  the  expiration  of 
the  Ronum  power  in  Britain.  The  coins  were 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  money  sent  to 
P&y  the  last  legion  which  was  ever  sent  to  the 
^Wtaee  of  the  Britons.    The  Tower  was  the 
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treasury  in  which  the  public  money   was  depJ 
sited.     The  coins  are  in  fine  preservation.      O 
the  reverse  is  an  armed  man  treading  on  a  captive 
with  the  legend  VICTORIA  AVGGG,  and  a 
the  bottom  CONOB.     The  first  alludes  to  thi 
success  of  the  legion  against  the  Picts  and  Sco/s\ 
CONOB.  may  intend  Constantinopoli  obsignata!\ 
Towers.        The  walls  were  three  miles  a  hundred   anci 
sixty-five  feet  in  circumference,  guarded  at  pro-j 
per  distances,  on  the  land  side,  with  fifteen  loftj 
towers;    some  of  them  were  remaining   within 
these  few  years,  and  possibly  may  be  so  stilL 
Maitland  mentions  one,  twenty-six  feet  high,  near 
Gravel-lanCj  on  the  west  side  of  Houndsdiich ; 
another,  about  eighty  paces  south-east  towards 
Aldgnte;  and  the  bases  of  another,  supporting  a 
modern  house,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street  called 
the  Vineyard^  south  of  Aldgate.     But  since  his 
publication,  they  have  been  demolished,  so  that 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  them  left.     The   walls^ 
when  perfect,  are  supposed  to  have  been  twenty- 
two  feet  high,  the  towers  forty.     These,  with  the 
remnants  of  the  wall^  proved  the  structure  to  be 
Romafif  by  the  tiles  and  disposition  of  the  ma- 
sonry.    London-wall,  near  Moorfields^  is  now  the 
most  entire  part  left  of  that  antient  precinct. 
A  Specula.      I  MUST  not  omit  the  Barbtcon,  the  Specula  or 

*  See  the  learned  Dean  Millet* $  essay  on  these  subjects  in  the 
Archofologia,  v,  p.  291.  tab.  xxv. 
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Witchrtower  belonging  to  every  fortified  place. 
Ilus  stood  a  little  without  the  walls,  to  the  north- 
lest  of  Cripplegate. 

The  gates,  vvhich  received  the  great  military  Thb  Gates. 
vmis,  were  four.  The  Pratorian  way,  the  Saxon 
Wctling-streety  passed  under  one,  on  the  site  of 
klate  Newgate;  vestiges  having  been  discover- 
ed of  the  road  in  digging  above  Holborn-bridge : 
iltQTned  down  to  2>ozie;-gate,  or  more  properly 
Dwr-g^  or  ff^aier-^te,  where  there  was  a  Tra- 
jectus  or  Ferry y  to  join  it  to  the  JVat ling-street ^ 
vhich  wa^  continued  to  Dcwer.  The  Ermn- 
street  passed  under  Cripplegate;  and  a  vicinal 
way  went  under  AUtgate^  by  Bethnal  Green^  to- 
wards Oldfordj  a  pass  over  the  river  Lee  to  Du- 
roldtoHj  the  modem  Leyton^  in  Essex. 
In  most  parts  of  antient  London^  Roman  anti-    Antiqux- 

^  TIBS 

quities  have  been  found,  whenever  it  has  been 
thoa^  necessary  to  dig  to  any  considerable 
depth.  Beneath  the  old  Saint  Mary  le  Bow  were 
found  the  walls,  windows,  and  pavement  of  a 
Sman  Temple;  and  not  far  from  it,  eighteen  feet 
deep  in  adveQtitious  soil^  was  the  Roman  cause- 
^y.  The  great  elevation  of  the  present  ground 
^ve  its  former  state,  will  be  taken  notice  of  in 
u^otber  place.  ' 

In  dig^g  the  foundation  for  rebuilding  St. 
PttuTsj  was  found  a  vast  coemetery :  first  lay  the 
^oxotu,  in  graves  lined  with  masses  of  chalk,  or  in 
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coffins  of  hollowed  stones;  beneath  them  had 
been  the  bodies  of  the  Britons^  placed  in  rows. 
Abundance  of  i^ory  and  boxen  pinS|  about  six 
inches  long,  marked  where  the  latter  had  been 
deposited.  These  are  supposed  to  have  fastened 
the  shrouds  in  which  the  bodies  were  wrapped.* 
These  perishing,  left  the  pins  entire.  In  the 
same  row,  but  deeper,  were  Raman  urns  inter- 
mixed, lamps,  lacrymatories ;  fragments  of  sacri- 
ficial vessels  were  also  discovered,  in  di^ng  to- 
wards the  north-east  corner ;  and  in  1675,  not  far 
from  the  east  comer,  at  a  considerable  depth,  be- 
neath some  flinty  pavement,  were  found  numbers 
of  vessels  of  earthen  ware,  and  of  glass,  of  most 
exquisite  colors  and  beauty,  some  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  deities,  heroes,  or  men  of  rank. 
Others  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures  in  bas 
reHify  of  animals  and  of  rose-trees.  Tesserula  of 
jasper,  porphyry,  or  marble,  such  as  form  the 
pavement  we  so  often  see,  were  also  discovered. 
Also  glass  beads  and  rings,  large  pins  of  ivory 
and  bone,  tusks  of  boars,  and  horns  of  deer  sawn 
^  through.  Also  coins  of  diflerent  emperors,  among 
them  some  of  Camtantine;  which  at  once  de- 
stroys the  conjecture  of  Mr.  Maitland,  who  sup- 
poses that  this  collection  was  flung  together  at  the 
sacking  of  London  by  our  injured  Boadkea. 

*  PareniaHa,  p.  S60. 
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If  1711,  another  coemetery  was  discovered^ 
is  Canmukstreetj  adjoining  to  Bishopsgate.  It 
liy  beneath  a  handsome  tessellated  pavement, 
lod  contained  numbers  of  urns  filled  with  ashes 
iDd  cinders  of  burnt  bones ;  with  them  were 
beids,  rings,  a  lacrymatory,  a  fibula^  and  a  coin 
iAntommu. 

Is  l^tittlefieUi  was  another  Raman  burying*  i^  Spittle- 
place,  of  which  many  curious  particulars  are  men*  ^'^^^^' 
doned  by  old  Stow,  in  p.  323  of  his  Survey  of 
London:  and  Camden  gives  a  brief  account  of 
another,  discov^ed  in  Goodman* s  Jklds.  Among 
tbe  antiquities  found  in  Spittlefields^  was  a  great 
ossoaiy  made  of  i^s,  encompassed  with  five  pa* 
rallel  dreles,  and  containing  a  gallon  and  a  half: 
it  had  a  handle,  a  very  short  neck,  and  wide 
iDOuth  of  a  whiter  metal.  This  was  presented  to 
Sir  Ckriiiopher  lFren,vfho  lodged  it  in  the  Afu- 
icm  of  the  Royal  Society.*  I  point  out  these 
^laeutt  of  discovering  the  antient  Roman  pre- 
cincts of  the  cky.  The  ccemeteries  must  have 
been  without  the  walls :  it  being  a  wise  and  ex- 
press law  of  the  XII  Tables,  that  no  one  should  be 
Iwiedzrithm  the  walls.  I  cannot  think  that  the 
oms  found  near  St.  Pouts  were  funereal ;  if  they 
^^  so,  tibe  Raman  walls  must  have  been  much 

&rther  to  the  east  than  they  are  generally  sup* 

*  Pmiir#fia,  p.  S07.    Qreyfu  Mineuai,  dSO. 
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posed  to  have  been  placed ;  which  by  no  means 
appears  to  have  been  the  &ct 
I  I  WILL  only  mention  ond  other  antiquity  found 

here :  very  few  indeed  have  been  preserved^  out 
of  the  multitude  which  mu^t  have  been  disco- 
vered in  a  place  of  such  importance,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain,  That 
which  I  shall  speak  of  is  a  sepulchral  monument^ 
in  memory  of  Vioius  MarcianuSf  (a  Roman  sol- 
dier of  the  second  legion,  quartered  here,)  erected 
by  his  wife  Januaria  Matrina.  It  represents 
him  as  a  British  soldier,  probably  of  the  Cohon 
Britonam^  dressed  and  armed  after  the  manner  of 
the  country,  with  long  hair,  a  short  lower  gar- 
ment £eistened  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle  and 
JibutOy  a  long  Sagum  or  plaid  flung  over  bis 
breast  and  one  arm,  ready  to  be  cast  off  in  time 
of  action,  naked  legs,  and  in  his  right  hand  a 
sword  of  vast  length,  like  the  claymore  of  the 
later  Highlanders;  the  point  is  represented  rest- 
ing on  the  ground :  m  his  left  hand  is  a  short  in- 
strument^ with  the  end  seemingly  brok^  off. 
This  sculpture  was  found  in  digging  among  the 
ruins,  after  the  fire  in  1666,  in  the  vaUam  of  the 
Pratorian  oamp  near  Ludgate.  The  soldiers 
were  always  buried  in  the  Folium;  the  citizens  in 
the  Ponueriumy*  without  the  gates.    It  is  very 

*  Pareniaiia,  p.  S66.-— The  Pomcnium  was  a  space  on  the  oat* 
side  of  fortified  towns,  on  which  ail  buildings  woe  piohibited. 


IWTASIOK, 
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difiepeotly  aod  faultily  represented  by  Mr.  Gale. 
The  hair  in  bis  figure  is  short,  the  sword  also 
shorty  and  held  with  Ithe  left  band  across  his  body, 
the  UKStrument  is  placed  in  the  left  band,  and 
resembles  an  exact  Baton:  the  dress  also  differs. 
I  give  the  preference  to  the  figure  given  by  Mr. 
Horsely^*  which  he  corrected  after  that  given  by 
Dr«  Prideaux^  from  the  Arundelian  marbles.  But 
Mr.  Horsdy  fairly  confesses  that  the  representa«- 
tioii  is  fiur  more  elegant  than  in  the  mutilated 
ariginaL 

After  the  RamoM  deserted  Britain^  a  new  and  Sazov 
fiacre  race  succeeded.  The  warlike  Saxons,  under 
Ifaeir  leaders  Hengut  and  Horsa,  landed  in  448, 
at  Upames  ficotj  the  present  EbbsfletCj  in  the  isle 
^  Thanet.  The  Britons  remained  masters  of 
Uondon  at  lest  nine  years  after  that  event;  for» 
reoeiTing  a  defeat  in  457,  at  Creccanford,  (Cray- 
ford)  they  evacuated  Kent^  and  fled  with  great 
fear  to  the  capital.!  By  the  year  604,  it  seems 
to  have  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
vaders.  It  became  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom 
<d Estar.  Sebert  was  the  first  Christian  king; 
tod  his  maternal  uncle  Ethdbertj  king  of  Kent, 
bunded  here  a  church  dedicate^  to  St.  PauL  At 
diis  time  Sede  informs  us  that  it  was  an  emporium 

0  Q^'s  Jter  jinion.  68.    Britannia  Romana,  831.  tab.  75* 
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of  a  vast  number  of  nations,  who  resorted  thither 
by  sea  tod  by  land. 

Ik  the  reign  of  that  great  prbce  Alfeed, 
Londm,  or,  to  use  the  Saxm  name,  Lundehburg^ 
was  made  by  him  the  capital  of  all  England.  In 
consequence  of  a  vow  he  had  made,  he  sent 
Sighdm,  bishop  of  Sherbaumf  first  to  RomCj 
and  from  thence  to  IndiOj  with  alms  to  the 
Christians  of  the  town  of  St.  Thomas^  now  called 
Bekkeri,  or  Meliapour :  who  returned  with  vari- 
ous rich  gems,  some  of  which  were  to  be  seen 
in  tlie  church  of  Sherboum^  in  the  days  of  JVil- 
Ham  of  Malmesbury.^  It  must  not  be  omitted 
that  he  was  the  first  who,  fix>m  this  island,  had 
any  commerce  with  that  distant  country.  Our 
commerce  by  sea,  even  in  the  next  century,  was 
not  very  extensive,  the  wise  monarch  Atkeistan 
being  obliged^  for  the  encouragement  of  navi- 
gation, to  promise  patents  of  gentility  to  every 
merchant,  who  should,  on  his  own  bottom,  make 
^  three  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Norman  Th£  succeeding  ravages  of  the  Danes  reduced 
LondoUy  and  its ' commerce,  to  a  low  ebb:  yet 
it  seems  in  some  measure  to  have  recovered  be- 
fore the  Conquest.  We  are  wonderfully  in  the 
dark  respecting  the  state  of  its  government,  both 

*  S(u>.  Chron.  8&     fFill.  Malmsb.  lib.  ii.  148. 
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in  the  Saxon  period,  and  at  that  of  the  Conquest: 

in  respect  to  the  former,  we  know  no  more  than 

that  it  was  governed  by  a  Partreve  or  Part*   Lovb  oo- 

gravey  or  guardian  of  the  port;  and  this  we  learn  Portgravb? 

from  the  concise  charter  granted  to  the  city  by 

IFiUiam  the  Conqueror,  in  which  he  salutes  IVit- 

bim  the  bishop,  and  Godfrey  the  Portreoe,  and 

all  the  burgesses.     ^'  JVUliam  kyng  gret  IViUiam 

"  fiisceop,  and  Gosfregth  Porterefan,  and  ealie 

"  tha  Burhwam  binnen  Londone,  Frencisce  and 

"  Englisce  frendlice.    And  ic  kithe  eow  thaet  ic 

^  wiile  thaet  get  ben  eallra  theera  laga  weorde  the 

'^  git  weeran  on  Eadwerdes  daege  kynges.  And  ic 

"  wiile  theet  aelc  child  beo  his  faeder  yrf  nume 

''  after  his  faeder  daege.     And  ic  nelle  ge  wolian 

"  thaet  aenig  man  eow  eanig  wrang  beode.    God 

''  eow  ge  healde.''*    It  is  probable  that  the  bishop 

(^London  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Portgrme^ 

were  united  in  the  government,  for  in  the  Saxon 

charters  they  are  mentioned  togethei* :  in  the  time 

oi  Edward  the  Confessor,  Alfwar  the  bishop,  and 

ff^olfgar  my  Portgrave.     William  bishop,  and 

Swerman  my  Portgrave. 

LovDOv  certainly  could  not  have  been  in  the 
very  law  condition,  which  some  writers  repre^ 
^t,  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  ventured 
to  sally  out    on   the  Conqueror,  hut  without 

•  Sirypi'i  Stte. 
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success.  It  fell  more  by  internal  faction,  than  its 
own  weakness;  yet  there  was  strengUi  enough 
left,  to  make  fVilliam  think  proper  to  secure  its 
allegiance,  by  building  that  strong  fortress  the 
Tower.  In  seventy  years  from  that  event,  an 
historian^  then  living  pretends,  that  London 
mustered  sixty  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand 
horse.  If  this  is  any  thing  near  the  truth,  is  it 
possible  but  that  London  must  have  been  very 
powerful  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest?  for  the 
period  between  that  event  and  the  reign  oi  Stephen^ 
was  not  well  calculated  for  a  great  increase  of 
populatioa.  I  rather  concur  with  those  who  think 
that  the  muster  must  have  been  of  the  militia  of 
the  neighboring  counties,  and  London  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  A  writer  f  of  that  period^  and  at 
the  very  time  resident  in  the  capital,  with  more 
appearance  of  truth,  makes  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants only  forty  thousand. 

During  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  till 
the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  name  of  the  civil 
governor  continued  the  same.  That  monarch,  to 
support  the  madness  of  the  crusade^  received 
from  the  citizens  a  large  sum  of  money;  and  in 
return,  permitted  them  to  chuse  annually  two 
Nbxtbt    officers,  under  the  name  of  bailiffs,  or  sherifi; 

Bailiffs. 

•  FUutephen, 

t  Peter  de  Bhis,  archdeacon  o£  London,   See  FUziUphen,  p.  S8« 
in  the  note. 
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who  were  to  supersede  the  former.  The.  names 
of  the  two  first  upon  record  are  WolgariuSy  and 
Geffry  de  Magnum. 

In    the  next  reign  was  added  the  9ffice  ofCHAyoBOTo 
mayor,  a  title  borrowed  from  the  Norman  Mairty  ^  ^^^®*- 
as  well  as  the  oflSce.     Henry  Fitzalwyn  was  the 
first  elected  to  that  trust.     He  had  been  before 
mayor,  but  only  by  the  nomination  of  his  prince. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  after  the  citizens 
had  suffered  many  oppressions,  he  restored  a  form 
of  government,  and  appointed  twenty-four  citizens 
to  share  the  power.  In  his  son's  reign,  we  find 
the  city  divided  into  twenty-four  wards ;  the  su- 
preme magistrate  of  which  was  named  Jldermanj 
an  exceedingly  antient  Saavn  title.  Aelder-manj  a  Aldbrmen. 
man  advanced  in  years,  and  accordingly  supposed 
to  be  of  superior  wisdom  and  gravity.  In  the 
time  of  Edgar^  the  office  was  among  the  first  in 
,  the  kingdom.  Ailzoynj  ancestor  to  the  first 
mayor,  was  alderman  of  all  England;  what  the 
defies  of  his  office  were,  does  not  appear. 

Hb  must  be  a  Briareus  in  literature,  who  « 
woald  dare  to  attempt  a  history  of  our  capital,  on 
the  great,  the  liberal,  the  elegant  plan  which  it 
merits.  I,  a  puny  adventurer,  animated  with  a 
mind  incapable  of  admitting  a  vacant  hour ;  rest- 
less when  unemployed  in  the  rural  scenes  to 
which  my  fortunate  lot  has  destined  me,  must 
catch  and  enjoy  the  idea  of  the  minute.     In  the 
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pursuit  of  tny  plan,  I  wish  to  give  a  slight  view  of 
the  shores  I  am  about  to  launch  from :  the  ac- 
count must  be  brief  and  confined;   limited  to 
what  I  ^shall  say  of  their  antient  state,  to  the 
period  bounded  by  the  Revolution  ;  intermixed 
with  the  greater  events,  which  have  happened  in 
nearer  days. 
Situation.      Th£  choice  of  the  Situation  of  this  great  city 
was  most  judicious.     It  is  on  a  gravelly  soil ;  and 
on  a  declivity  sloping  down  to  the  borders  of  a 
magnificent  river.     The  slope  is  evident  in  every 
part  of  the  antient  city,  and  of  the  vast  modem 
buildings;      The  antient  city  was  defended  in 
front  by  the  river ;  on  the  west  side  by  the  deep 
ravine,  since  known  by  the  name  of  Fleet-ditch  ; 
on  the  north  by  morasses;   on  the  east,  as  I 
suspect,  by  another'  ravine.    All  the  land  round 
JVestmimter  Abbey  was  a  flat  fen,  which  con^ 
tinned  beyond  Fulham:  but  a  rise  commences 
opposite  to  it,  and  forms  a  magnificent  bend 
above  the  curvature  of  ^  the  Thames^  even  to  the 
,    Tower.    The  Surry  side  was  in  all  probability  a 
great  expanse  of  water,  a  lake,  a  Llyn^  as  the 
JVeUh  call  it ;  which  an  ingenious  countryman  of 
mine,*  not  without  reason,  thinks  might  have 
given  a  name  to  our  capital ;  Llyn  Din,  or  the 
city  on  the  lake.    This  most  probably  was  the 

*  Mr*  fFUlUm  Owen,  o£Barmouik,  now  resident  in  London. 
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origmal  name:  and  that  den?ed  from  Lkmg  a 
ship,  and  Dm  a  town,  might  have  been  bestowed 
when  the  place  became  a  seat  of  trade,  and 
tunoas  for  tite'conoourse  of  sh^iping.  The  ex- 
panse of  water  might  have  filled  the  space  be- 
tween the  rising  grounds  at  Dtptfwd^  and  those 
at  Clapham;  and  been  bounded  to  the  south  by 
the  beautiful  Surry  Hills.  Lambeth  Marshy  and 
the  Banhside^  evidently  were  recovered  from  the  . 
water.  Along  Lambeth  are  the  names  of  Narrow 
IFalUf  or  the  mounds  which  served  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  in  Southrvark,  Bankadc  again  shews 
the  means  of  converting  the  antient  lake  into 
useful  land:  even  to  this  day  the  tract  beyond 
Soutkmark^  and  in  particular  that  beyond  Ber- 
nmfids^^rett,  is  so  very  Ipw,  and  beneath  the 
levd  of  eommon  tides,  that  the  proprietors  are 
obligad  to  secure  it  by  embankments. 

I  BEOi  N  my  account  by  crossing  over  theThames  Surry. 
into  Surry ^  whieh^  with  StuseXj  formed  the  country 
of  the  antiait  Regni^  being  part  of  this  island  to 
which  the  Rmmns  permitted  a  kingly  government, 
merely  to  enjoy  the  insolent  boast  of  having  kings  as 
their  alaves.  The  Saa^ans  bestowed  on  this  part 
their  own  names  of  Suthry  or  Suthrea^  from  its 
situation  on  tlie  sputhern  part  of  the  river.  I  pro- 
ceed to  my  accustomed  walk  of  La  m  beth.  In  the  Lambbth. 
earlier  times  it  was  a  manor,   possibly  a  royal 
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one,  for  the  great  Hardiknut  died  here  ia  lOM,  in 
the  midst  of  the  jollity  of  a  weddiog  dinner ;  and 
here,  without  any  formality,  the  nsorper  Harold 
is  said  to  have  snatched  the  crown,  and  {daoed  it 
on  his  own  head* 
*  About  the  time  ofHardiknufs  death  this  place 

.  was  part  of  the  estate  of  Goda^  mk  to  Walter 
earl  of  Mantes^  and  Eustace  earl  of  Bouhgne; 
who  presented  it  to  the  church  of  Rochester ^  but 
reserved  to  herself  the  patronage  of  the  chiupch. 
It  became,  in  1 197,  the  property  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  by  an  exchange  made  between  Glan^ 
vitle  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  the  archtHshop 
Hubert  fValter.  GlanoUk  reserved  out  of  the 
exchange  a  small  piece  of  land,  on  which  he  built 
a  house  called  Rochester  Place,  for  the  receptioa 
of  the  bishops  of  Rochester,  whenever  they  came 
to  attend  parlement  In  \9S1,  John  de  Shepey 
built  Stangate-stairs,  for  the  convenience  of  him* 
self  and  retinue  to  cross  over  into  IVestmiUster. 
Fisher  and  Hilsley  were  the  last  bbhops  who  in- 
habited this  palace;  after  thdr  deaths  it  M  into 
the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  who  exchanged  with 
Aldrich  bishop  of  Car&ste,  for  certain  houses  in 
the  Strand.  Its  name  was  chang^  to  tiiat  of 
Carlisle-house.^    The  small  houses  built  on  its 

♦  Ducarefg  Lambeth,  7«. 
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site  still  bdong  to  tbitt  ste.    It  bad  been  the  de-  A  Collbob 
sign  of  archbishop  fVdtter^  to  erect  here  a  college  momks  pro- 
of  secular  ndookB,  independent  of  those  of  Canter-  "^^'"'^  '*"'"^- 
Imry.    It  was  origlnally  designed,  by  archbishop 
Baldwyfij  to  have  been  built  at  Hachington^  or 
St.  Stephen^  near  that  city :  but  such  a  jealousy 
did  those  holy  men  conceive  at  the  thought  of  a 
rival  house  so  near  to  tiieir  own,  that  by  th6ir  in- 
terest widi  the  pope  the  project  was  layed  aside. 
It  was  afterwards  resomed  by  Hubert  Walter^ 
who  thought  he  could  give  no  offence  by  erecting 
the  college  on  this  distant  manor;  but  the  monks 
obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope  in  their  favor,  and 
such  humiliating  terms  were  prescribed  to  the* 
archbishop,  that  thenceforth  he  entirely  desisted 
from  the  design.*    The  mortificatiohs  which  the 
prioaates  met  with  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  seem 
to  have  first  determined  them  iii  fixing  their  resi* 
dence  here.     fValtet  and  Langton  successively 
lived  at  the  manor-liouse  of  Lambeth.    The  latter 
improved  it,   but  the  building  was  afterwards 
neglected  and  became  ruinous.     No  pious  zeal 
restored  the  placCi  but  the  madness  of  priestly 
pride.    Boniface^  a  wrathful  and  turbulent  pri- 
Qiate,  elected  in  1S44,  took  it  into  his  head  to  be- 
come a  visitor  of  the  priory  of  St.  BartholomeWy 
to  which  he  had  no  right.     The  monks  met  him 

♦  Ducarefs  Lamheik,  8,  9. 
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with  revereotial  respect,  but  assured  him  tfae^ 
office  did  not  bekxig  to  the  bishop«^  The  meek 
prelate  rushed  on  the  sub-prior,  knocked  hin 
down,  kicked,  beat,  and  buffeted  him,  tore  the 
cope  off  his  back,  and  stumped  on  it  like  one  pos- 
sessed, while  his  attendants  payed  die  same  com- 
pliments to  all  the  poor  monks.  The  people,  en- 
raged at  his  unpriestly  conduct,  would  have  torn 
him  to  pieces ;  when  he  retired  to  LamUth^  and, 
by  way  of  expiation,  rebuilt  it  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. 

This  palace  was  very  highly  improved  by  the 
munificent  Henry  Chichely^  who  enjoyed  the  pri* 
macy  from  1414  to  1443.^  I  lament  to  find  so 
worthy  a  man  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a 
building  so  reproachful  to  his  memory  as  the 
Lollards  LoUords  tower,  at  the  expence  of  nearly  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds.  Neither  protestants  or 
catholics  should  omit  visiting  this  tower,  the  cruel 
prison  of  the  unhappy  followers  of  IVickliffe.  The 
vast  staples  and  rings,  to  which  they  were  chamed 
before  they  were  brought  to  the  stake,  ought  to 
make  protestants  bless  the  hour  which  freed  them 
from  so  bloody  a  period.  Cathc^cs  may  glory, 
that  time  has  softened  their  zeal  into  charity  for  all 
sects,  and  made  them  blush  at  these  memorials  of 
the  misguided  zeal  of  their  ancestors. 

This  palace  suffered  greatly  in  the  civil  wars. 
After  those  of  York  and  Lancaster ^  it  was  restored 
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^archbisbop  Morton.  He  also  built  the  gate* 
lar;  in  the  lower  room  of  which  are  rtill  to  be 
ttD  the  rings  to  which  the  overflowings  of  the 
yiards  tower  were  chained. 

Aft£r  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century,  when  Fawaticac 
ioatical  was  united  with  political  fury,  it  \vas  ^^^' 
inodtbat  every  building  devoted  to  piety,  had 
oflered  more  than  they  bad  done  in  all  the  rage  of 
louly  contest  The  fine  works  of  art,  and  the 
acred  menxxials  of  the  dead,  were,  except  in 
ifew  cases,  sacrificed  to  puritanical  barbarism,  or 
0  sacrilegious  plunder.  Lambeth  fell  to  the 
^  of  the  miscreant  regicide  Scot.  He  turned 
^chapel  into  a  hall,  and  levelled,  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  fine  monument  of  archbishop  Parker : 
^  pulled  down  the  noble  hall,  the  work  of  Grbat 
^fy,  and  sold  the  materials  for  his  own  profit. 
^«jon,on  the  Restoration,  found  the  palace  of  his 
predecessors  a  heap  of  ruins.  His  piety  rebuilt 
^  greater  part  than  could  have  been  expected 
^  the  short  time  he  enjoyed  the  primacy.  He 
stored  the  great  hall  on  the  antient  model,  when 
^  arcbbbhop  with  his  particular  friends  sat  at 
^bigh  table:  the  steward  with  the  servants, 
^iio  were  gentry  of  the  better  rank,  occupied  the 
^^  on  the  right  hand  side ;  the  almoner,  the 
^gy>  and  others,  that  on  the  left.  None  but 
ability  or  privy  counsellors  were  admitted  to  the 
'^le  of  the  archbishop.     The  bisliops  themselves 
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sat  at  tlie  almoner  s ;  the  other  guests  at  the  stew* 
ard*s.  All  the  meat  which  was  not  consumed 
was  regularly  given  to  the  idle  poor,  who  waited 
in  crowds  at  the  gate.  It  is  not  the  defect  ol 
charity  in  modern  prelates  that  this  custom  is  dis 
used;^  but  the  happy  change  in  the  timed 
Every  one  must  now  eat  the  bread  of  his  own  ini 
dustry;  a  much  more  certain  support  than  th4 
casual  bounty  of  the  great,  which  misfortunes 
often  prevented,  and  left  the  object  a  prey  U 
misery  and  famine*  What  is  styled  the  luxury  oi 
the  times,  has  by  no  means  superseded  deeds  c^ 
alms.  Wealth  is  more  equally  diffused ;  but  chai 
rity  is  equally  great :  it  passes  now  through  manj 
channels,  and  makes  less  noise  than  when  it  wa^ 
poured  through  fewer  streams. 
LiBR'ARY.  Th£  fine  library  in  this  palace  was  founded  bj 
archbishop  Bancn^t ;  who  died  in  16 10,  and  lei 
all  his  books  to  his  successors,  for  ever.  The  sue 
ceeding  archbishop,  Abbot^  bequeathed  all  hi{ 
books  in  his  great  study,  marked  G.  C,  in  th^ 
same  unlimited  manner. 

Ok  the  suppression  of  episcopacy,  this  valuable 
library  was  preserved  by  the  address  of  the  cele 
brated  Mr.   SeUlen.      It  seems  that  arcbbishoj 

*  A  dole,  hoiweTer^  consisting  of  fifteen  quartern  loares^  niu 
stone  of  beef,  and  five  shillings  worth  of  halfpence,  is  stiU  distri 
buted,  in  three  equal  portions  weekly,  to  thirty  poor  parishionei-s  c 
Lamheih,    £d. 
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Bancroft  had  left  bis  books  to  his  successors,  on 
condition  that  the  immediate  successor  was  to 
give  bond  tbat  they  should  not  be  embezzled, 
but  delivered  entire  from  one  to  the  other  for 
ever.  On  failure  of  this  article,  they  were  to  go 
to  Chelsea  College^  in  case  it  was  built  in  six 
jears  after  his  decease.  The  college  never  was 
tinished :  whether  any  of  Bancrofts  successors 
gave  the  security  does  not  appear.  The  IxM^s 
were  remaining  at  Lambeth  in  1646;  two  years 
after  tbe  execution  of  archbishop  Laud;  when, 
probably  fearing  for  their  safety  in  times  so  inimi- 
cal to  learning,  Mr.  Selden  suggested  to  the  uni« 
versity  of  Cambridge  their  right  to  them ;  and  the 
whole  were  delivered  into  their  possession.  On 
the  Restoration,  archbishop  Jtucan  demanded  the 
return  of  the  library;  which  was  repeated  by 
his  successor  SheUony  as  founded  on  the  will  ^ 
of  the  pious  founder ;  and  they  were  restored 
accordingly.  Archbishop  Sheldon  added  a  consi- 
derable number:  and  archbishop  Tenison  augr 
mented  it  with  part  of  his  books. 

That  very  worthy  prelate  archbishop  Seeker^ 
besides  a  considerable  sum  expended  in  making 
catalogoes  to  the  old  re^sters  of  the  see,  left  to 
the  library  all  such  books  from  his  own  as  were 
Dot  in  the  former,  which  comprehended  much 
^  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  his  own 
collection. 


so  GALLERY. 

Arciibisuop  Camwattii  bestowed  many  Talaj 
able  books  in  his  Ufe-time.  And  the  preseni 
archbishop  has  given  a  considerable  sum  fo\ 
fitting  up  a  proper  repository  for  Ae  yahiabld 
collection  of  mannscripts.  The  whole  nunabq 
of  printed  books  amounts  to  twenty^five  thou^ 
sand. 

The  other  apartments  have  within  these  fev^ 
Gallery,  years  received  considerable  improvements.  Th^ 
great  gallery,  which  is  nearly  ninety  feet  long  byl 
fifteen  feet  nine  inches  broad,  has  lately  had  thd 
addition  of  a  bow  window,  by  the*  present  amiaH 
ble  and  worthy  primate.  An  opening  has  been 
made  towards  the  river  by  cutting  down  a  few 
trees,  which  admits  a  most  beautiful  view  of  the 
water,  part  of  the  bridge,  of  the  venerable  abbey, 
and  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  This  gallery  is 
filled  with  portraits  of  primates  or  prelates; 
among  others,  tiiat  of  cardinal  Fokj  the  founder 
of  this  very  room.  Over  the  chimney  are  the 
beads  of  those  of  the  earlier  times,  such  as  arch* 
bishop  fVarham,  by  Nolbem;  St.  Dunrtan^  and 
archbbhop  Chichely:  the  first  imaginary,  the  last 
probably  taken  from  painted  glass.  Among  these 
distinguished    characters,   Katherme  Parr   has 

*  The  ri^t  reverend  John  Moore  died  in  1805,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  Dr.  CkarU$  Manneri  Sutton,  who  has  fi^owed  the  libcial 
example  of  his  predecessors  in  the  axigmenlation  of  the  library  and 
the  general  improireiiieot  of  the  archiepiscopai  residence.    Ed. 
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fand  a  place,  and  not  whhmrt  jost  dame;  it 
MDg  reasonable  to  fluppose,  but  for  the  death  of 
kr  tyrant,  she  would  have  been  devoted  to  the 
Hkefor  the  favor  she  bote  to  the  refonned  reli- 
foo.  The  small  oval  print  in  my  possession, 
iiithout  date*)  inscribed  round  the marj^  '^  Effi- 

"gbCATUfi&INJEPRIKClFIS  ARTHURlUxoatS 

'Hkkrico  Regi  nupta^'  with  a  wondnous  blun* 
iedog  mscription  beneath,  is  assuredly  no  otli^ 
kn  the  print  of  Kaiberine  Parr;  and  in  the 
xh  dress,  and  in  feature,  has  the  Wrongest  itaem- 
iuce  to  the  Lambeth  portrait:  and  without  a 
B^e  trace  of  the  print  aaxmg  the  illustrious 
kads  engraved  by  Himbraken. 
I  Husx  not  omit  to  mention  the  two  portraits 
i  archbishop  Parker ^  second  primale  of  the  i^o- 
^t  religion ;  one  is  by  HoWem^  the  other  by 
kkrd  Lyne,  who  jointly  practised  the  arts  of 
aitiog  and  engraving  in  tbe  sernoe  of  this  great 

>tnm  of  science,  t 

Iv  the  dining-room  is  a  sucoesMon  of  primates, 
^  the  violent  and  imprudent  Laud  to  the 
Kt  and  discreet  ComwaUis.  The  portrait  of 
md  is  admirably  painted  by  Vandyke;  Jtupon^ 
m  a  good  original  which  I  have  seen  at  Long- 
fe;  TetMorij  by  Simon  Dubois;  Herrings  by 

'  Xo  name  of  the  engraver.    PerhspB  by  R^hert  WMie.    See 
^Granger,  octavo^  i.  77. 
*  Grangtr,  u  90%. 
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Hogarih  ;  HuttMf  by  Hudson;  SMcer^  by  Rey- 
nolds; and  ComwalUsy  by  Dance.  Here  are  be- 
sides in  the  gallery^  by  the  last  master,  portraits 
of  Terriek  late  bishop  of  London^  and  Thomas^ 
late  bishop  of  fVinchestcr :  and  another  of  bishop 
Hoadlejfy  which  does  honor  to  the  artist,  his  wife, 
Sarah  Curtis.  When  I. looked  into  the  garden  I 
could  not  but  recall  the  scene*  of  the  conference 
between  the  great,  the  wise  earl  of  Clarendon^  and 
the  unfortunate  Laud.  Hyde  laid  before  him  the 
resentment  of  all  ranks  oi  people  against  him  for 
his  passionate  and  ilUmannered  treatment  even 
of  persons  of  rank.  The  primate  attended  to 
the  honest  chancellor  with  patience,  and  palliated 
his  iaults.f  The  advice  was  forgotten,  nor  was 
his  folly  cured  till  he  had  involved  himself  and 
master  in  destruction. 
LoKOEvn^  A  MORE  phlegmatic  habitant  of  the  garden^  en- 
T0RT018B.  joyed  his  situation  during  many  successions  to  this 
self-devoted  metropolitan.  A  Tortoise^  introduced 
here  in  his  days  (in  1633)  lived  till  the  year  1753, 
the  time  of  archbishop  Herring,  and  possibly 
mi^t  have  continued  till  the  present,  had  it  not 
been  killed  by  the  negligence  of  the  gardener.  I 
have  been  informed  that  Laud  left  another  at  Ful- 
ham,  when  he  quitted  the  see  of  London,  in  1633, 

*  A  ttmce  in  the  garden  still  retatnt  the  nune  of  Ciarendou 
Walk.    Ed. 
t  Life  of  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon^  octavo  ed.  i.  02. 
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which  died  a  natural  death  some  time  between  the 
Uears  1760and  1770. 

Ik  the  vestry  is  a  portrait  oi  Luther*  and  his 
wife;  the  lady  appears  pregnant.  This  great  re- 
iimier  left  thi^ee  sons,  John^  Martin^  axidPauL 

In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace  is  a  per- 
formance that  does  great  honor  to  the  ingenious 
^Kmse  of  a  modem  dignitary ;  a  copy  in  needle- 
work  of  a  Madonna  and  child,  after  a  most  capital 
performance  of  the  Spanish  Murillo.  There  is 
most  admirable  grace  in  the  original,  Tvhich  was 
sold  last  winter  at  the  price  of  6ight  hundred 
goineas.'f  It  made  me  lament  that  this  excellent 
master  had  wasted  so  much  time  on  beggars  and 
ragged  boys.  Beautiful  as  it  is^  the  copy  came 
improved  out  of  the  hand  of  our  skilful  coun- 
trywoman ;  a  judicious  change  of  color  of  part  of 
the  drapery,  has  had  a  most  happy  efifect,  and 
gi?ea  new  exceUence  to  the  admired  original.;]: 

*  Hiis  by  no  means  resembles  the  usual  portraits  of  the  celebrated 
feformer.     En. 

t  In  Mr.  Fanderguchet  sale. 

X  Since  the  above  account  was  written,  the  situation  of  several  of 
the  pictures  has  been  changed.  To  the  list  of  portraits,  may  be 
added,  those  of ^  archbishop  Bancroft,  date  1 604— For,  bishop  of 
^^mekeUer^^Tyr.  Peier  de  Moulin,  domestic  chaplain  to  archbishop 
/aiffoit— Dr.  WiUnni,  librarian— iT^pmy  prince  of  JValet,  full 
Icogth— Archbishop  JIfoore— Archbishop  Arundel,  copied  from  the 
original  pictoie  in  Uie  Pen»kur$t  collection— ZtiM^,  a  small  head 
10  boaid— Archbishop  Abhoi,  date  l6lO— ^/6er/  Burnet,  date 

0 
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CHU.CH.       Th«  pariah  dioich  of  Lambeth  is  at  a  BmaU 

dbtance  from  the  palace,  has  a  pVam  tower,  and 

the  arehitectare  is  of  the  gothic  of  the  time  of 

Eiward  IV.    It  has  very  little  remarkable  in  it, 

except  the  figure  of  a  pedlar  and  his  dog/paintsd 

in  one  of  the  windows.    Tiaditioo  says,  that  the 

parish  is  indeBted  to  this  man  for  the  bequest  oif  a 

jMece  of  land,  which  bears  the  name  of  The  Ftdr 

lar^a  Acre. 

BEFOBElgoanyfiirther,  ktmementioDthesad 

example  of  fidlen  m^ty  in  the  person  of  Mary 
i'Esee,  the  unhappy  queen  of  Jamu  II ;  who 
flying  with  her  ioiunt  prince  from  the  rvan  im- 
pending over  their  house,  after  crossing  ibe 
Tkamet  from'  the  abdicated  Whit^aU,  took 
shelter  beneath  the  antient  walls  of  this  chardi  a 
whole  hour,  from  the  rain  of  the  inclement  mg^ 
of  December  6th,  16S8.  Here  she  waited  with 
aggravated  misery,  till  a  common  coach,  pro- 
cured from  the  next  inn,  arrived,  and  conveyed 

l68»— Hough,  bbhop  of  fForeetler,  date  l€90— !%((.  Uabopof 
.  fror€*tt*p^PatTick,  bishop  of  JSi^— An  Mnaciatcd  dead  Bgore. 
Mud  to  repmeDt  JuMn—CatHtal  Pole,  on  boaid—Dootor  Whch- 
eot»—L.  E.  Dupu^—WWiamf,  bishop  of  Cluchetter,  iQ^fp-Ywog 
Stndent,  date  IftO,  aapposcd  to  be  Stmtr^  airiibish«9  ia  \f6l— 
TiUot$»m,  l69*—Evaiu,  bishop  of  Mtatk,  1797— Gardiner,  bisbg| 
of  i>Mw/m  iGgi—Fearce,  bishop  of  Bangui— MawiMt,  FUlchei, 
Gooek,  bishopa  of  Efy— Berkeley,  bishop  of  CUyne-^caA  RiuUti 
bishop  of  Derry.    Eo. 
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iter  to  Gnmesendj  from  whence  she  sailed^  and  bid 
10  eternal  adieu  to  these  kingdoms.* 

Ih  this  place  rest  from  their  labors  several  of 
tae  later  primates,  without  any  remarkable  monu- 
nent,  except  their  good  works,  to  preserve  them 
from  oblivion ;  among  them  is  Bancroft^  Tenison, 
Hutton  ;  and  in  a  passage  leading  to  the  palace, 
aie  the  remains  of  Seeker. 

Here  likewise  was  interred  the  mild,  amiable.  Bishop  , 
and  polished  prelate  Cuthbert  Tumtalj  bishop  of 
Durkamy  who  deprived  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  old  religion,  by  Edward  VL  was 
restored  by  Mary,  and  again  deprived  by  Eliza- 
heik  :  here  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  family  of 
archbishop  Parker,  so  highly  was  he  esteemed 
even  by  the  protestants ;  here  he  p^sed  his  days 
with   honor  and  tranquillity^  till  his  death    in 

1559-  / 

Ik  the  same  church  are  the  remains  of  Tkirle-  Bishop 
hye,  once  bishop  of  Ely,  deprived  for  the  same 
cause  by  Elizabeth.  By  the  charity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  great  prelate,  he  found  the  same  pro- 
tection as  his  fellow-sufferer  TunstaL  To  shew 
^  humanity  of  protestantism^  he  was  indulged 
with  the  company  of  his  secretary.  He  merited 
e?ery  fevOT.  Being  joined  in  commission  with 
hmer  for  the  degradation  of  Cranmer,  he  per- 

*  Mafin,  Sd  ed.  folio,  iu  7S1. 
■D  S 
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formed  his  office  with  as  much  tenderness,  as  his 
associate  did  with  brutality,  and  melted  into  tears 
over  fallen  greatness.  His  body  was  found  in 
digging  the  grave  for  archbishop  Comwallis. 
His  long  and  venerable  beard,  and  every  part, 
was  entire,  and  '  of  a  beautiful  whiteness :  a 
slouched  hat  was  under  his  left  arm:  his  dress 
that  of  a  pilgrim,  as  he  esteemed  himself  to  be 
upon  earth. 
Robert         A  NEAT  bust,  with  a  body  in  armour,  and  with 

Scot 

artillery,  drums,  and  trophies  around,  exhibits  the 
military  character  of  Robert  Scot,  who  entered 
into  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  brought 
with  him.two  hundred  men.  He  was  made  muster- 
master  general  to  that  hero :  afterwards  he  went 
into  the  service  of  Denmark  ;  and  finally,  in  l63I, 
closed  his  life  in  that  of  Charles  I.  who  made  hitn 
gentleman  of  his  privy  chamber,  and  bestowed  on 
him  a  pension  of  six  hundred  a  year.  He  was  of  the 
family  of  the  antient  barons  of  Bazvirie^  in  North 
Britain;  but  his  character  surpassed  his  origin. 
Inventor  of  He  was  the  inventor  of  leathern  artillery,  which 
Arti™  BRT.  be  introduced  into  the  army  of  GmtavuSy  and  by 
that  means  contributed  highly  to  the  glorious  vie* 
tory  of  Leipsic.  Harte^  and  other  historians  of 
that  illustrious  prince,  speak  of  the  invention  and 
its  important  services,  but  were  either  ignorant  of 
the  inventor,  or  chose  to  suppress  his  merit* 

*  Harte's  Hilt.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  2d  ed.  i.  99.  ii.  42. 
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TiUy  himself  confesses  the  superiority  of  these 
portable  cannons,  since  his  own  heavy  artillery, 
adaiirably  served  as  it  was,  sunk  under  the  viva- 
city of  the  fire  of  these  light  pieces. 

In"  the  church-yard  is  a  tomb  which  no  natu- Tomb  o?  th» 
ralist  should  neglect  visiting;  that  of  old  John  cavts. 
Tradescantf  who,  with  his  son,  lived  in  this  parish. 
The  elder  was  the  first  person  who  ever  formed  a 
cabinet  of  curiosities  in  this  kingdom ;  he  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  gardener  to  Charles  I.  But 
Parkinson  says,  "  sometimes  belonging  to  the 
"  right  honorable  lord  Robert  earl  of  Salufburj/, 
"  lord  treasurer  of  England  in  his  time ;  and  then 
"  unto  the  right  honorable  the  lord  IVotton,  at 
"  Canterbury,  in  Kent ;  and  lastly  unto  the  late 
"  duke  of  Buckingham''^  Both  father  and  son 
were  great  travellers ;  the  father  is  supposed  to 
have  visited  Russia  and  most  parts  of  Ewope, 
Turketfj  Greece,  many  of  the  eastern  countries, 
Egifpty  and  Barbary;  out  of  which  he  introduced 
multitudes  of  plants  and  flowers,  unknown  before 
m  our  gardens.  His  was  an  age  of  florists :  the 
chie/  ornaments  of  the  parterres  were  owing  to 
his  labors.  Parkinson  continually  acknowleges 
the  obligation.  Many  plants  were  called  after  his 
name:  these  the  Linnaan  system  has  rendered 
almost  obsolete :  but  the  great  Swedish  naturalist 

•  Parkinson's  Paradisus  Terrestris,  15J. 
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bath  made  more  than  reparation,  by  givmg  to  a 
genus  of  plants  the  title  of  Tradescantia.* 
Museum  The-  Museum  Tradescantianum.  a  small  book, 
TiA»uM.  adorned  by  the  hand  of  Hollar  with  the  heads  of 
the  father  and  the  son,  is  a  proof  of  their  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  catalogue  oif  their  vast  collection, 
not  only  of  the  subjects  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature,  but  of  artificial  rarities  from  a  great  variety 
of  countries.  The  collection  of  medals,  coins, 
and  other  antiquities,  appears  to  have  been  very 
valuable*  Zoology  was  in  their  time  but  in  a  low 
state,  and  credulity  far  from  being  extinguished : 
«among  the  eggs  is  one  supposed  to  have  been  of 
the  dragofiy  and  another  of  the  griffin.  You 
might  have  found  here  two  feathers  of  the  tail  of 
the  phceniSf  and  the  claw  of  the  rwcAr,  a  bird  able 
to  trusse  an  elephant.  Notwithstanding  this,^  the 
collection  was  extremely  valuable,  especially  in 
Their  Gar.  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  his  garden,  at  his 
house  in  South  Lambeth^  was  an  amazing  arrange- 
ment of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers.  It  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  rich  in  those  of  t&e  east, 
and  of  North  America.  His  merit  and  assiduity 
must  have  been  very  great;  for  the  eastern  tra- 
veller must  have  labored  under  great  difficulties 
from  the  barbarity  of  the  country;  and  North 
America  had  in  his  tim^  been  but  recently  settled. 

*  Speciei  Plantarum,  i.  411. 
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Yet  we  find  tlie  names  of  numbers  of  trees  and 
plants  still  among  the  rarer  of  much  later  times. 
To  him  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  luxury  of 
many  fine  fruits;  for,  as  Parkimon  observed, 
''  The  choysest  for  goodnesse,  and  rarest  for 
'^  knowledge,  are  to  be  had  of  my  very  good 
"  friend  Master  John  Tradescante^  who  hath 
^  wonderly  labored  to  obtaine  all  the  rarest 
''  firuits  hee  can  heare  off  in  any  place  of  Chrit^ 
"  tendomey  Turky^  yea,  or  the  whole  world."*  He 
lived  at  a  large  house  in  this  parish,  and  had  an 
extensive  garden,  much  visited  in  his  days.  After 
his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1652, 
his  collection  came  into  the  possession  of  the  fa- 
mous Elias  Askmole,  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of  gift 
which  Mr.  TradesCantj  junior,  had  made  to  him 
of  all  his  rarities,  in  true  astrological  form,  being 
dated  December  16,  1657,  5  hor.  30  minutes  post 
merid.-f  Ashmole  also  purchased  the  house,  which 
is  still  in  being;  the  garden  fell  to  decay.  In  the 
year  1749,  it  was  visited  by  two  respectable 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,:!^  who  found 
among  the  ruins  some  trees  and  plants,  which 
evidently  were  introduced  here  by  the  industrious 
founder.     The  collection  of  curiosities  were  re- 

•  Parkinson  t  PariuUsus  Terretiris,  p.  675. 
t  Jshmole's  Diarj,  36.  ' 

X  The  late  Sir  William  JFatson,  and  Dr.  JIfi/cAW.— Sec  Ph 
Trans,  vol.  zlvi.  p.  i60. 
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moved  by  Mr.  AshmolCj  to  his  Museum  at  O.r- 
ford^  where  they  are  carefully  preserved.     Many 
very   curious   articles   are   to   be   seen :    among 
others,  several  original  dresses  and  weapons  of 
the   North  Americans^   in   their  original   state; 
'  which  may  in  some  period  prove  serviceable  in 
illustrating  their  manners  and  antiquities. 
Monument      The  monument  of  the  Trade$canU  was  erected 
'in  166)2,  by  Hester ^  relict  of  the  younger.     It  is 
an  altar  tomb  :  at  each  corner  is  cut  a  large  tree, 
seeming  to  support  the  «lab :  at  one  end  is  an 
.hydra  picking  at  a  bare  scull,  possibly  designed  as 
an  emblem  of  Envy :  on  the  other  end  are  the 
arms  of  the  family ;  on  one  side  are  ruins,  Gre- 
eian  pillars,  and  capitals ;  an  obelisk  and  pyra- 
mid, to  denote  the  extent  of  his  travels :  and  on 
the  opposite,  a  crocodile,  and  various  shells,  ex- 
pressive of  his  attention  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.     Time  had  greatly  injured  this    monu- 
ment; but  in  1773  it  was  handsomely  restored,  at 
the  expence  of  the  parish ;   and  the  inscription, 
ivhich  was  originally  designed  for  it,  engraven  on 
the  stone.    As  it  is  both  singular  and  historical,  I 
present  it  to  the  reader. 

Know,  stranger,  ere  thou  pass,  beneath  this  stone 

Lye  John  Tradescant,  grandsire,  father,  son ; 

The  last  dy'd  in  his  spring ;  the  other  two 

LivM  till  they  had  travell'd  Art  and  Nature  through^ 

As  by  their  choice  collections  may  appear. 

Of  what  is  rare,  in  land,  in  sea,  in  air; 
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Whilst  they  (a$  Homers  Diad  in  a  nut) 
I  A  world  of  wonders  in  one  closet  shut: 

These  famous  Antiquarians  that  had  been 

Both  gardiners  to  the  Rose  and  Lily  Queen,  ^ 

Transplanted  now  themselves,  sleep  here ;  and  when 

Angels  shall  with  their  trumpets  waken  men, 

And  fire  shall  purge  the  world,  these  hence  shall  rise, 

And  change  this  garden  for  a  paradise.* 

Ik  contrast  to  these  innocent  characters,  I  shall  Gut  Faux. 
mention  that  desperate  miscreant  Guy  Faux,  or 
Vaiiie,  as  an  Tnhabitant  of  this  parish.  Dr.  Du- 
card  imagines  that  he  lived  in  a  large  mansion 
called  FauX'hally  and  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
the  same  name.f  In  foreign  parts  a  colonna  hi- 
fame  would  have  been  erected  on  the  spot :  but 
the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  distillery,  and 
se\eral  other  buildings. 

From  Lambeth  I  returned  by  the  water-side, 
Dear  the  end  of  IVcstminstej^-hndgOy  along  a  tract 
once  a  dreary  marsh,  and  still  in  parts  called 
Lainbeth  marsh;  about  the  year  1560,  there  was  Lambeth 
not  a  hbuse  on  it,  from  Lambeth  palace  as  far 
as  Southwarh      Sir  TVilliam  Dugdale^  makes 

*  See  the  form  of  the  tomh  and  sculpture  in  Dr.  Ducarefs  App. 
^itbc  Histoiy  of  Lambeth,  p.  96.  tab.  iv.  v.*— and  Ph»  Trans.  Ixiii. 
ib.  iv.  ▼. 

t  Thisy  however,  is  improbable,  as  Guy  Fawkes  was  a  man  of 
!4?perate  ibrtuae^  and  not  likely  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  capital  man< 
ixfn. — Lysons  in  the  Environs  qf  London,  i.  321,  gives  an  account 
't  the  series  of  possessors  of  Fawkeshall  House^  and  of  the  ma- 

l  2>iigi20//i  EmbankmentSi  p.  67* 
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frequent  mention  of  the  works  for  securing  it^  in 
old  times,  by  embankments  or  walls  as  they  are 
styled,  to  restrain  the  ravages  of  the  tide.  The 
embankments  in  Southwark  must  have  been  the 
work  of  the  Romans^  otherwise  they  never  could 
have  erected  the  buildings  or  made  the  roads  of 
which  such  frequent  vestiges  have  been  found. 
Most  of  this  tract  is  become  firm  land,  and  cover- 
ed with  most  useful  buildings  even  to  the  edge  of 
AlRs.CoADE'sthe  river.  In  a  street  called  Narrow  Wall  (from 
Stoke!^^  one  of  the  antient  embankments)  is  Mrs.  Coades 
manufactory  of  artificial  stone.  Her  repository 
consists  of  several  very  large  rooms  filled  with 
every  ornament  which  can  be  used  in  architecture. 
The  statue,  the  vase,  the  urn,  the  rich  chimney- 
piece,  and,  in  a  few  words,  every  thmg  which 
could  be  produced  out  of  natural  stone  or  marble 
by  the  most  elegant  chissel,  is  here  to  be  obtained 
at  an  easy  rate.  Proof  has  been  made  of  its 
durable  quality.  A  beautiful  font,  the  ornament 
of  Debden  church  in  Essexj  formed  of  thb  ma- 
terial on  a  most  admirable  antique  model,  was 
given  to  it  by  the  liberality  of  Richard  MuUman 
Trench  Chisrvellf  esq;  and  is  the  admiration  of  j 
every  person  of  taste. 

Notwithstanding  the  climate  of  Great  Bri- 
tain has,  at  lest  of  late  years,  been  unfavorable  to  j 
the  production  of  wmes :  yet,  in  the  year  1635, 
we  began  to  make  some  from  the  raisins  or  dried 


English 
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grapes  of  Spain  and  Partug/iL  Francis  Cham- 
herlayne  made  the  attempt,  and  obtained  a  patent 
for  fourteen  years,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  his 
wines  would  keep  good  during  several  years,  and 
even  in  a  voyage  under  the  very  line.*  The  art 
was  most  successfully  revived,  several  years  ago, 
by  Mark  Beatifoy^  and  the  foreign  wines  most 
admirably  mimicked.  Such  is  the  prodigality  and 
luxury  of  the  age,  that  the  demand  for  many  sorts 
exceeds  in  a  great  degree  the  produce  of  the  na- 
tive vineyards.  We  have  skilful  fabricators,  who 
kindly  supply  our  wants.  It  has,  been  estimated, 
that  half  of  the  port,  and  five-sixths  of  the  white 
wines  consumed  in  our  capital,  have  been  the 
produce  of  our  home  wine-presses.  The  pro- 
duct of  duty  to  the  state  from  a  single  house,  was 
in  one  year,  from  July  5th,  1785,  to  July  5th, 
1786,  not  less  than  7,363/.  9^.  ^d.  The  genial 
banks  of  the  Thames  opposite  to  our  capital,  yield 
almost  every  species  of  white  wine;  and,  by  a 
wondrous  magic,  Messrs.  Beatifoy  pour  forth  the 
materials  for  the  rich  Frontignac  to  the  more 
elegant  tables ;  the  Madeiray  the  Calcavella^  and 
the  iMbinty  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

This  great  work,  and  that  for  making  vinegar,       a2id 
are  at  a  small  distance  from  Mrs.  'Codde*s.     I  can 
scarcely  say  how  much  I  was  struck  with  the 


VlNtGAR. 
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extent  of  the  undertaking.     There  is  a  magni- 
ficence of  business,  in  this  ocean  of  sweets  and 
sours,  that  cannot  fail  exciting  the  greatest  admi- 
ration :  whether  we  consider  the  number  of  ves- 
Grbat  TONS,  sels,  or  their  size.     The  boasted  ton  at  Heydel- 
berg  does  not  surpass  them.     On  first  entering 
the  yard,  two  rise  before  you,  covered  at  the  top 
with  a  thatched  dome ;  between  them  is  a  circular 
turret,  including  a  winding  staircase,  which  brings 
you  to  their  summits,  which  are  above  twenty- 
four  feet  in  diameter.     One  of  these  conservato- 
ries is  full  of  sweet  wine,  and  contains  filly-eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  gallons ;  or  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifteen  barrels  of  JVinchester 
measure.     Its  superb  associate  is  full  of  vinegar, 
to  the' amount  of  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  gallons,  or  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  barrels,  of  the  same  stand- 
ard as  the  former.     The  famous  German  vessel 
yields  even  to  the  last  by  the  quantity  of  forty 
barrels.* 

Besides  these,  is  an  avenue  of  lesser  vessels, 
which  hold  from  thirty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, to  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-four  gallons  each.  After  quitting  this 
Brobdignagian  scene,  we  pass  to  the  acres  cover- 
ed ^ith  common  barrels :  we  cannot  diminish  our 

•  According  to  Mr.  Ktysler,  the  Heydelherg  ressd  holds  two 
hundred  and  four  tons. 
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ideas  so  suddenly,  but  at  first  we  imagined  we 
coald  quaff  them  off  as  easily  as  Gulliver  did  the 
little  hogsheads  of  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput.    , 

This  ground,  so  profitable  to  the  proprietors, 
and  so  productive  of  revenue  to  the  state,  was  in 
my  memory  the  scene  of  low  dissipation.  Here  Cupbu'i 
stood  Capers  Garden^  once  noted  for  its  fire- 
works, and  for  the  great  resort  of  the  profligate  of 
both  sexes.  This  place  was  ornamented  with 
several  of  the  mutilated  statues  belonging  to 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  ^hich  had  been  for  that 
purpose  begged. from  his  lordship  by  one  Boyder 
Cuper,  a  gardener  in  the  family.*  The  more 
^-aluable  of  them  were  bought  by  lord  Lemster, 
father  of  the  first  earl  of  Pomfret,  and  presented 
by  the  earl's  widow  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 
These  grounds  were  then  rented  by  lord  ArundeL 
On  the  pulling  down  of  Arundel-house,  to  make 
way  for  the  street  of  that  name,  these,  and  several 
others  of  the  damaged  part  of  the  collection,  were 
removed  to  this  place.  Numbers  were  left  on 
the  ground,  near  the  river-side,  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  rubbish  brought  from  the  foundation  of 
the  new  church  of  St,  Paul's.  These  in  after- 
times  were  discovered,  dug  up,  and  conveyed  to 
the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  at  JVorks&p  ma- 
nor.    Injured  as  they  are,  they  appear,  from  the 

*  HowartFs  Mcmoiis^  Q8. 
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etehings  giveir  by  Doctor  Ducarel^  to  have  had 

great  merit 

Great  Tim-     The  great  timber-yards,  bieneath  which  these 

'  antiquities  were  found,  are  very  well  worthy  of  a 

visit.     One  would  fear  that  the  forests  of  JVor- 

way  and  ihe^ Baltic  would  be  exhausted,  to  sup* 

ply  the  want  of  our  overgrown  capital,  were  we 

not  assured,  that  the  resources  will  successively 

be  increasing  equal  to  the  demand  of  succeeding 

ages. 

Great         Ix  this  parish  are  the  vast  distilleries,  till  of  late 

Distillery.    ,  "        ^  o-      ^        t    «^      t  r«, 

the  property  of  Su:  Joseph  Mawbey.     There  are. 
sddom  less  than  two  thousand  hogs  constantly 
grunting  at  this  place :  which  are  kept  entirely  on 
the  grains.     I  lament  to  see  the  maxim  of  private 
vices  being  public  benefits  so  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  produce  of  the  duty  on  this  Stygian  liquor. 
From  July  5th,    1785,  to  July  5th,    1786,   it 
yielded  450,000/.*    And  I  have  been  told  of  a 
single    distiller  who    contributed    to    that  sum 
54,000/. 
St.  George's     To  the  south  are  St.  George's  Fields^  now  the 
wonder  of  foreigners   approaching  our  capital, 
through  avenues  of  lamps,  and  by  a  road  of  magni- 
ficent breadth  and  goodness.    A  foreign  ambassa: 
dor,  who  happened  to  make  his  entry  at  nighty 

*  .For  the  year  ending  January  12th>  18 12,  the  duty  on  Brituh 
spiriu amounted  to  1,713,731/.  6*.  8<i.;  that  on  sweets  and  mead,  to 
23,760/.  10*.  3rf.    EiK 
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iou^mi^  that  these  illuminations*  were  in  honor 
of  bis  arrival,  modestly  observed,  they  were  more 
than  he  could  have  expected.  On  this  spot  have 
been  found  remains  of  tessellated  pavements,  coins, 
and  an  urn  full  of  bones^f  possibly  {he  site  of  a 
summer  camp  of  the  Romans;  as  the  place  was 
too  wet  for  a  residentiary  station.  The  neighbor*- 
ing  marsh  of  Lambeth  was  in  the  last  century 
overflowed  with  water :  but  St.  George's  Fields 
might,  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  river,  ad- 
mit of  a  temporary  encampment 

On  approaching  St.  George's  Fields  from  IVest^  Westmik- 
mti^cr^bridge  are  two  charities  of  uncommon  inHospital' 
delicacy  and  utility.    The  first  is  the  IVestminster 
Lying*-in  Hospital    This  is  not  instituted  merely 
fix  the  honest  matron,  who  can  depose  her  bur-^ 
then  with  the  consciousness  of  lawful  love,  but 
also  for  the  unhappy  wretches  whom  some  villain, 
m  the  unguarded  moment,  hath  seduced,  and  then  . 
left  a  {Nrey  to  desertion  of  friends,  poverty,  want, 
and  guilt*    Least  such  ^^  may  be  driven  to  de* 
"  spair    by  such  complicated  misery,   and    be  i 

"  tempted  to  destroy  themselves,   and  murder 
^'  their  infmts,":]:  here  was  founded,    in  1765| 

*  Wrttlen  before  the  shameful  adultrfation  of  the  oil  has  alinoM 
^ven  to  this  once  glorious  splendor,  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  our 
streets,  little  better  than  a  "  darkness  visible." 

t  Gale's  Lin.  Anton.  65. 

t  See  the  account  of  the  institution. 
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this  humane  preventative  The  IVest minster  Nexe 
Lying-in  Hospital.    To  obviate  all  objection  to 
its  being  an  encouragement  to  vice,  no  one  is 
taken  in  a  second  time :  but  this  most  excellent 
charity  is  open  to  the  virorthy  distressed  matron  as 
often  as  necessity  requires.     None  are  rejected 
who  have  friends  to  recommend  them.     And  of 
both  descriptions  upwards  of  four  thousand  have 
experienced  its  salutary  effects. 
Asylum,  or      FARTHER  on  is  another  institution  of  a  most 
RsFuoff   heavenly  nature^  calculated  to  save  from  perdition 
of  soul  and  body,  the  brighter  part  of  the  crea- 
tion: such  on  whom  Providence  hath  bestowed 
angelic  faces  and  elegant  forms,  designed  as  bless- 
ings to  mankind,  but  too  often  debased  to  the 
vilest  uses.     The  hazard  that  these  innocents  con- 
stantly are  liable  to,  from  a  thousand  temptations, 
from  poverty,  from  death  of  parents,  from  the 
diabolical  procuress,   and  often  from    the    stu- 
pendous wickedness  of  parents  themselves,  who 
have  been  known  to  sell  their,  beauteous  girls  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution,   induced  a  worthy 
band  to  found,  in  the  year  1758,  the  Asylum^  or 
House  of  Refuge.     Long  m4y  it  flourish,   and 
eternal  be  the  reward  of  those  into  whose  minds 
so  amiable  a  conception  may  have  entered  ! 

For  the  salvation,  of  those  unhappy  beings 
who  had  the  ill  fortune  to  lose  the  benefits 
of  this  divine  institution,  at  a  small  distance  is 
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the  Magdakn  Hospital,  far  the  reception  of  the  Maopalbk 
penitent  prostitutes.  To  save  from  vice  is  one  ®*"^^^" 
great  merit.  To  reclame  and  restore  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  honest  rank  in  life  is  certainly  not  less 
meritorious.  The  joy  at  the  return  of  one  sinner 
to  repentance,  is  esteemed  by  the  highest  authority 
worthy  of  the  heavenly  host.  That  ecstasy,  I 
tmst,  this  institution  has  often  occasioned.  Since 
its  foundation,  in  the  same  year  v/ith  the  former^ 
to  December  fi5th,  I7869  not  fewer  Uian  2,471 
have  been  admitted.  Of  these  (it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  long  and  evil  habits  are  often  in* 
curable),  300  have  been  discharged,  uneasy  under 
constraint ;  45  proved  lunatics,  and  afflicted  with  • 
incurethle  fits ;  60  have  died ;  5S  never  returned 
from  hospitals  they  were  sent  to ;  338  discharged 
for  faults  and  irregularities* — How  to  be  dreaded 
is  the  entrance  into  the  bounds  of  vice,  since  the 
retreat  from  its  paths  is  so  difficult! — Finally, 
1608  prodigals  have  been,  returned  to  their 
rejoicing  parents,  or  placed  in  reputable  services, 
or  to  honest  tra[des,  banes  to  idleness,  and  securi- 
ties against  a  future  relapse** 

*  Mr.  Mghmare,  in  his  History  of  the  pabllc  charities  of  Lwdon, 
a  work  to  gnltfyiog  to  the  philanthropist,  and  which  manifests  so 
§trow^f  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  British  nation,  sutes, 
that  for  fifty-one  years  to  the  close  of  ISO?,  the  number  admitted 
amoimted  to  3,865 :  of  these,  2,532  had  been  reconciled  to  their 
fricudsj  or  placed  in  creclitable  situations;  573  discharged  at  their 

E 
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EavESTRiAK      In  this  neighborhood  are  two  theatres  of  irino 

7hbatrs8 

cent  recreation,  (in  which  every  governtuent  shouh 
indulge  its  sabjects,  as  preservations  from  wors< 
employs,  and  as  relaxations  from  the  cares  o 
life)  of  a  nature  unknown  to  every  other  part  o: 
Europe;  the  British  Hippodromes,  belonging  tc 
Messrs.  Astley  and  Hughes,  where  the  wonderfu] 
sagacity  of  that  most  useful  annual   the  horse 
is  fully  evinced.     While  we  admire  its  admirable 
docility  and  apprehension,  we  cannot  less  admire 
the  powers  of  the  riders,  and  the  grac^ul  atti- 
tudes the  human  frame  is  capable  oi  receiving. 
But  there  is  another  species  of  amusement,  usually 
reckoned  of  a  despicable  kind,  yet,  ever  siaee  I 
read  Doctor  Delaney's  thoughts*  on  the  subject, 
I  have  looked  on  the  art  oitumbUng  with  admira* 
tion.    It  shews  us  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
we  are  made.     What  infinite  misfortunes  would 
befal  us,  (which  almost  every  st^  is  liable  to) 
were  it  not  for  that  wise  construction  of  parts, 
that  pliability  of  limb,  which,  unperceived  by  us. 


own  request,  and  506  for  improper  behaviour  $  194  died,  or  becama. 
hinaticB.  The  result  of  an  inquiry  resplcting  the  fate  of  S46  dis- 
charged between  May  1800,  and  May  179O,  proved,  that  167  were  j 
restored  to  credit,  74  relaprnd  into  their  former  vitious  habits, 
5  had  died  or  were  insane ;— the  litnation  of  the  lemaining  10  was 
unknown.    Ed. 

*  Observations  upon  lord  Orrery* $  remarks  on  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  Doctor  Swift,  p.  l6f  to  165. 
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pitytects  in  every  contrived  motion,  or  accidental 
slip,  from  the  most  dire  and  disaUing  cala* 
mities! 

The  borough  of  Soui hear k  joins  the  parish  of  Borougmof 
Lambeth  on  the  east,  and  consists  of  the  parishes  ^°or  Suth-*' 
of  Si.  Olaoe\  St.  Saviour's,  St.  George^  and    ^«^'^^«- 
St.  Tkofnas*s. 

It  was  called  by  the  Saxons^  SutkoerkCf  or  the 
Simih  TDorkf  in  respect  to  some  fort  or  fortification 
bearing  that  aspect  from  London.  It  was  also 
called  the  Borough,  or  Burg,  probably  for  the 
same  reason.  It  was  long  independent  of  the 
city  of  London:  but,  in  consideration  of  the  in* 
convemeoces  arisit^  from  the  escape,  of  male- 
factors from  the  great  capital  into  this  place,  it 
was,  in  ]3S7>  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  thoTci^y, 
on  the  payment  of  ten  pounds  annually^  It  was 
then  called  the  village  of  Soutkwark;  it  was  after- 
wards styled  the  bailiwick  of  Soutkwark,  and  the 
mayor  aiid  commonalty  of  London  appointed  the 
bailiffl  This  power  not  being  sufficient  to  remedy 
the  evil,  a  more  intimate  connectbn  was  thought 
necessary;  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  on  a 
valuable  consideration  payed  to  the  crown,  it  was 
fintned  into  a  twenty-sixth  ward,  by  the  title  of 
Bridge  ward  without 9  and  Sir  John  Ayliffyms  its 
first  alderman.  It  had  long  before  enjoyed  the 
privil^e  of  sending  members  to  parlement.  It  is 
mentioDed  among  the  boroughs  in  the  time  of 

£2 
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Edward  III ;  but  the  names  of  the  first  members 
which  appear,  are  Robert  Acton  and  Thomas 
Bulky  in  1542.  The  members  are  elected  by 
the  inha.bitants  paying  scot  and  lot,  and  returned 
by  the  bailiff. 

The  first  time  that  Southwark  is  mentioned  in 
history,  is  on  occasion  of  earl  GodwirCs  sailing  up 
the  river  to  attack  the  royal  navy  of  fifty  ships, 
lying  before  the  palace  of  Westminster ;  this  was 
in  1058,  when  we  are  told  he  went  ad  Sutkwecree, 
and  stayed  there  till  the  return  of  the  tide.* 
St.  Gboiob's     St.  George's  church  is  of  considerable  anti- 

Church. 

quity;  it  is  mentioned  in  nS2,  when  Thomas  oi 

Ardeme  and  his  son  bestowed  it  on  the  neighbor- 
ing monks  of  Bermondsey.f     It  was  rebuilt  in 
I736j  by  Price,  with  a  spire  steeple  most  awk- 
wardly standing  upon  stilts.     In  old  times  there 
was  a  village  called  St.  George^Sy  now  part  of 
Southwarky  independent  of  the  borough.     Pofy- 
dore  VirgU  calls  it  "  Suburbanus  Divi  Georgii 
«  vicus."t 
House  op        Not  far  from  this  church  stood  the  magnificent 
£1hdow.   palace  of  Charles  Brandon  Awke  oi  Suffolk y  the 
deserved   favorite  of  Henry  VIIL      After  his 
death,  in  1545,  it  came  into  the  king's  hands,  who 
established  here  a  royal  mint     It  at  that  time 
was  called  Southwark  Place,  and  m  great  mea- 

*  Simeon  Dunelm,  in  x  Script,  i.  185. 

t  St<no*t  SurvaU,  789.  t  Ih.  |>.  403.  4to  ed.  16I8. 
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sure  preserved  its  dignity.  Edward  VI.  once 
dined  in  it.  His  sister  and  successor  presented  it 
to  Heath  archbishop  of  York^  as  an  inn  or  resi- 
dence for  him  and  his  successors,  whenever  they 
repaired  to  London.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1557. 
As  to  the  Minty  it  became  a  sanctuary  to  insol-  ThsMhtt. 
vent  debtors ;  at  length  becoming  the  pest  of  the 
ne^bborhood,  by  giving  shelter  to  villains  of  every 
species,  that  awakened  the  attention  of  parlement ; 
which,  by  the  statutes  8  and  9  JVilUam  III.  c.  27. 
9  George  I.  c.  25-  and  1 1  George  I.  c.  22.  entirely 
look  away  its  abused  privileges. 

Th£  King's'bench  prison,  in  this  parish,  is  of  Kxiro*8. 
great  antiquity.  To  this  prison  was  committed  f^'gov. 
Henry  prince  of  IValeSj  afterwards  Henry  V. 
by  the  spirited  and  honest  judge  Gascoigne^  for 
striking  or  insulting  him  on  the  bench.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  we  should  admire  most,  the  cou- 
rage of  the  judge,  or  the  peaceful  submission  of 
the  prince  to  the  commitment,  after  he  was  freed 
from  the  phrenzy  of  his  rage.  The  truth  of  the 
fact  has  been  doubted;  but,  it  is  delivered  by 
several  grave  historians,  such  as  Hally  who  died 
in  1547,  who  mentions  it  folio  1;  Grafton^  per- 
haps his  copyist,  at. p.  443;  and  the  learned  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot,  a  favorite  of  Henry  VIII.  in  his 
book  called  The  Govemour,  relates  the  same  in 
p.  102,  book  ii.  c.  6.  of  that  treatise.  These  were 
all  long  prior  to  Shakespeare,  or  the  author  of 
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another  play,  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth^ 
styled  Henry  V.  It  must  have  been  the  poets 
that  took  up  the  relation  from  the  historians,  and 
not  the  historians  from  the  poets,  as  some  pec^le 
have  asserted.  This  was  not  the  only  time  of  his 
commitment.  In  141 1  he  was  confined  by  John 
Hamesbif*  mayor  of  Coventry,  in  the  Chckysmor 
in  that  city ;  and  arrested  with  his  two  brothers 
in  the  priory,  probably  for  a  riot  committed  there. 
The  reform  of  this  great  prince  was  very  early  : 
for  I  never  can  believe  him  to  have  been  a  hypor 
crite  when  he  wrote  in  the  strain  of  piety  to  his 
father,  on  the  subject  of  a  victory  obtained  at 
Ihk^  over  the  ftimous  Glyndanr.'\  He  was  at  that 
time  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  it  appears 
that  he  quitted  his  follies  long  before  the  period  in 
which  the  persisting  in  them  becomes  disgraceful 
to  the  prince  or  to  the  subject. 

Nee  lusisse  pudet :  eed  non  incidere  ludum. 

The  other  play  of  Henry  V.  which  I  allude  to,  was 
written  before  the  year  1 592.  In  the  scene  in  which 
the  historical  account  of  the  violence  of  the  prince 
against  the  chief  justice  is  introduced,  Richard 
TarltOHt  a  famous  comedian  and  mimic,  acts  both 
judge  and  clown.  One  Knell^  another  droll  co- 
median of  the  time,  acted  the  prince,  and  gave 

•  Dugdale't  Hist,  of  JFarwickshire,  i.  148. 

t  Toor  in  fFaks,  i.  369.  ed.  1810.  vol.  iii.  p.  36^. 
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the  chief  justice  such  a  blow  as  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  to  the  great  dirersion  of  the  audience. 
Tariion  ibe  judge,  goes  off  the  stage ;  and  returns, 
Tariion  the  clown  ;  be  demands  the  cause  of  the 
laughter,  *'  O/*  says  one,  ^*  had  thou  beenst  here 
"  to  have  seen  what  a  terrible  blow  the  prince 
""  gave  the  judge.''  "  What,  strike  a  judge  !^ 
says  the  clown,  '^  terrible  indeed  must  it  be  to 
^'  tibe  judge,  when  the  very  report  of  it  makes  my 
"  cheek  burn/'* 
The  prison  of  the  Marshalsea,  which  belongs  Marshal- 

SEA 

to  that  court,  and  also  to  the  king's  palace  at 
Wettmimter,  stands  here;  this  court  had  parti- 
cular ccqcnizance  of  murders,  and  other  offences^ 
committed  within  the  king's  court :  such  as  strik- 
ing, which  in  old  times  was  punished  with  the 
loss  of  the  offending  hand.  Here  also  persons 
guilty  of  piracies,  and  other  offences  on  the  high 
seas,  were  confined.  In  1377  it  was  broken  open 
by  a  mob  of  sailors,  who  murdered  a  gentleman 
confined  in  it  for  killing  one  of  their  comrades, 
and  who  bad  been  pardoned  by  the  courtf  It 
was  again  broken  open  by  IVat  Tyler  and  his  fol* 
lowers,  in  i  381.  It  escaped  in  the  infamous  riots 
of  1780 ;  but  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Borough 
prison,  and  another  Borough  prison  called  the 

•  Biog.  Briii.  iii.  2145.  f  Siow*t  Survaie,  781- 
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CBnk,  were  nearly  at  the  same  instant  sacrificed 
to  Ihwr  fury. 
Paris-  In  this  parish,  near  the  water  on  Bank-side, 
stood  Paris- Garden,  one  of  the  antient  pl^y* 
houses  of  our  metropolis.  ^  Ben  Johnson  is  re- 
proached by  Decker^  an  envious  critic,  with  bis 
ill  success  on  the  stage,  and  in  particular  with 
having  performed  the  part  of  Zuliman,  at  Paris- 
Garden.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  frequented 
on  Sundays.  This  profanation  was  at  length  fully 
punished,  by  the  dire  accident  which,  heaven- 
directed,  befel  the  spectators  in  1582,  when  the 
scaffolding  suddenly  fell,  and  multitudes  of  people 
were  killed  or  miserably  maimed.  The  omen 
seems  to  have  been  accepted,  for,  in  the  next  cen* 
tury,  the  manor  of  Pafis-Garden  was  erected 
into  a  parish,  and  a  church  founded,  under  the 
name  of  Christ's.  This  calamity  seems  to  have 
been  predicted  by  Crawl&f^  a  poet,  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII ;  who  likewise  informs  us,  that  in 
this  place  were  exhibited  bear-baitings,  as  well  as 
dramatical  entertainments,  and  upon  Sundays^  as 
they  are  to  this  time  at  the  Combat  des  Animaux, 
at  Paris. 

What  folly  is  this  to  keep,  with  danger, 
A  great  mastive  dog,  and  fowle  ouglie  bear ; 
And  to  this  an  end,  to  see  them  two  fight. 
With  terrible  tearingi,  a  ful  ouglie  sight. 
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And  melliinkeB  those  men  are  most  fi)ok  of  al. 
Whose  store  of  money  is  but  very  smal. 
And  yet  every  Sunday  they  wil  surely  spend 
One  peny  or  two»  the  Bearwards  living  to  mend. 

At  Paris  Garden  each  Sunday  a  man  shal  not  fail 
To  find  two  or  three  hundred  for  the  Bearwards  vale. 
One  halfpeny  a  piece  they  use  for  to  give. 
When  some  have  not  more  in  their  purses,  I  believe. 
Wei,  at  the  last  day  their  conscience  wil  declare. 
That  the  poor  ought  to  have  al  that  they  may  spare. 
If  you  therefore  give  to  see  a  bear  fight. 
Be  sure  God  his  curse  upon  you  wil  light. 

B£TOVD  this  place  of  brutal  amusement  were 
the  Bear-Gardefiy  and  place  for  baiting  bulls; 
the  British  circi :  "  Herein,"  says  Siaw^*  "  were 
''  kept  beares,  bulls,  and  other  beasts  to  be 
^'  bajted,  as  also  mastives  in  several  kenels,  nou- 
"  rished  to  bayt  them.  These  beares  and  other 
"  beasts  are  there  kept  in  plots  of  ground  scaf- 
"  folded  about  for  the  beholders  to  stand  safe.'' 
In  the  old  maps  these  circi  are  engraven. 

B£AR-baiting  made  one  of  the  amusements  of  Bbar-Bait- 
the  romantic  age  of  queen  Elizabeth;  for  there 
was  still  left  a  strong  tincture  of  those  of  a  more 
savage  and  warlike  period.  It  was  mtroduced 
among  the  princely  pleasures  of  Kenihvorthj  in 
1575 ;  where  the  droll  author  of  the  account  in- 
troduces the  bear  and  dogs,  deciding  their  ancient 
grudge  per  duelium.  "  Well,  Syr,  (says  he)  the 
''  bearz   wear  brought  foorth  intoo  coourt,  the 

•  Survaie,  770. 
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^^  dogs  set  too  them,  too  argu  the  points  eeven 
''  face  to  face,  they  had  learnd  coounsell  allso  a 
^^  both  parts :  what  may  tiiey  be  coounted  par- 
'^  ciall  that  are  retaind  but  a  to  syde,  I  ween. 
"  No  wery  feers  both  ton  and  toother  eager  in 
"  argument:  if  the  dog  in  pleadyng  woold  pluk 
"  the  bear  by  the  throte,  the  bear  with  trauers 
**  woould  claw  him  again  by  the  skaip,  confess 
'^  &  a  list;  but  a  voyd  a  coold  not  that  waz 
'^  bound  too  the  bar :  and  hiz  counsell  toUd  him 
**  that  it  coold  bee  too  him  no  poliecy  in  pleading. 
*^  Thearfore  tlius  with  fending  &  proouing,  with 
*^  plucking  &  tugging,  skratting  and  byting,  by 
^*  plain  tooth  and  nayll,  a  to  side  &  toother,  such 
*^  erspes  of  blood  and  leather  was  thear  between 
**  them,  az  a  moonths  licking  I  ween  wyl  not 
'^  recoouer,  and  yet  remain  az  far  oout  az  euer 
"  they  wear.     It  waz  a  sport  Very  pleazaunt  of 
^'  theez  beastz:  to  see  the  bear  with  hiz  pink 
"  nyez  leering  after  hiz  enmiez  approch,  the  nim- 
"  blness  &  wayt  of  y*  dog  too  take  his  auaun- 
**  tage,   and  the   fors  &  experiens  of  the  bear 
'*  agayn  to  auoyd  the  assauts :  if  he  wear  bitten 
**  in  one  place,   hoow  he  woold  pynch  in  an 
**  oother  too  get  free :  that  if  he  wear  taken  onez, 
"  then  what  shyft  with  byting,  with  clawyng,  with 
''  roring,  tossing  &  tumbling,  he  woold  work  to 
"  wynde  hymself  from  them ;  and  when  he  was 
^'  lose,  to  shake  hiz  earz  twyse  or  thryse  wyth 
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*'  the  blud  and  the  slaver  aboout  bis  iiznamy  was 
''  a  matter  of  a  goodly  releef  * 

This  was  an  amusement  for  persons  of  the 
&st  rank ;  our  great  princess  Elizabeth  thought 
proper  to  cause  the  French  ambassadors  to  be 
carried  to  this  theatre,  to  divert  them  with  these 
Uoody  spectacles*! 

Not  &r  from  these  scenes  of  cruel  pastime  The  Stbws. 

iras  the  BordeUoy  or  StewSy  permitted,  and  openly 

licensed  by  government,  under  certain  laws  or 

regulations.      They  were  fiurmed  out.     Even  a 

lord  mayor,  the  great  Sir  fViliiam  JVakoorthy  did 

Qot  disdain  to  own  them ;  and  he  rented  them  to 

the  Frocs^  i.  e.  the  bawds  of  Flanders.    Among 

other    regulations,  no  stewholder  was  to  admit 

married   women:    nor,  like  pious  Calvinists,  in 

HMandy  to  thb  present  day,  were  they  to  keep 

open  their  houses  on  Sundays ;  nor  were  they  to 

admit  any  women  who  had  on  them  the  perilous 

infirmity  of  burning,  &c.  &c.  j:    These  infamous 

houses  were  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

VIII.    The  pretence  of  these  establishments  was 

to  prevent  the  debauching  the  wives  and  daughters 

of  the  citizens,  so  that  all  who  had  not  the  gift 

of  continence  might  have  places  to  repair  to.  Per- 

haps,  in  days  when  thousands  were  tied  up  by 

vows  of  celibacy,  these  haunts  might  have  been 

*  Prinoely  pleaians  of  Keniiwortk,  22. 

t  Sfrypt's  Amali,  u  191.  %  Si^w'i  Smtvu,  77  K 
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necessary ;  for  neither  cowl  nor  cope  had  virtue 
.  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  strongest  of  human 
passions.  Old  Latimer  complains  bitterly,  that 
the  offence  was  not  taken  away  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  houses.  ''  One  thing  I  must  here," 
says  the  zealous  preacher,  *^  desire  you  to  reforme, 
'^  my  lordes;  you  have  put  down  the  Staves. 
**  But,  I  pray  you,  whow  is  the  matter  amended  ? 
**  What  avayleth  that  you  have  but  changed  the 
"  place,  and  not  taken  the  wh — d-me  away? — 
'^  There  is  now  more  wh— d-me  in  London  then 
"  ever  there  was  on  the  Bancke"^ 

The  signs  were  not  hung  out,  but  painted 
against  the  walls.  I  cannot  but  smile  at  one: 
the  CarditufPs  Hat.  I  will  not  give  into  scandal 
so  far  as  to  suppose  that  this  house  was  pecu- 
liarly protected  by  any  coeval  member  of  the 
sacred  college.  Neither  would  I  by  any  means 
insinuate  that  the  bishops  of  JVinchester  and  Ro- 
Chester,  or  the  abbots  of  fVaverley  or  of  St.  Au- 
gustine'sy  in  Canterbury y  or  of  Battel,  or  of  Hyde, 
or  the  prior  of  Lewes,  had  here  their  temporary 
residences  for  them  or  their  trains,  for  the  sake  of 
these  conveniencies,  in  that  period  of- cruel  and 
unnatural  restriction. 

Besides  these  temporary  mansions  of  holy  men, 
were  others,  for  those  who  preferred  the  monastic 

«  Third  Sennon  preached  before  king  Edward,  p.  48. 
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iife.  The  first  religious  bouse  was  that  of  St.  Mary  St.  Mart 
Oceriej  said  to  liave  been  originally  founded  by  a  ^^**"* 
maiden  named  Mary^  for  sisters,  and  endowed 
with  the  profits  of  a  ferry  cross  the  Eye^  or  river 
Thames.  Swithen^  a  noble  lady,  changed  it  into  a 
college  of  priests :  but  in  the  year  1 106  it  was  re- 
fimnded  by  WilHam  Pant  de  Uardie^  and  Wil- 
liam Dauncy^  Norman  knights,  for  canons  regular. 
The  last  prior  was  Bartholomew  Lihsted^  alias 
FawlCy  who  surrendered  the  convent  to  Henry^  id 
October^  1540,  and  received  in  reward  a  pension 
of  lOO/.  a  year.  Its  revenues,  according  to  Ditg- 
dale  J  were  654tL  6s.  6d.*  fVilliam  Giffard,  bishop 
of  Winchister^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  this  place,  and  built  the  con-* 
ventual  church.  It  certainly  was  not  the  present 
church,  for  in  the  days  of  Giffard  the  round  arch 
and  clumsy  pillar  was  in  full  fashion.  This  church 
was  probably  burnt  in  the  fire  which  consumed 
the  priory,  in  1S07:  for  we  know  it  was  rebuilt 
b  the  time  of  Richard  II.  or  Henry  IV.  The 
whole  is  a  beautiful  pile  of  gothic  architecture,  in 
form  of  a  cross,  but  much  deformed  by  a  wooden 
gallery,  which  the  increase  of  the  congregation 
occasioned  to  be  built.    On  the  dissolution,  the 

*  Tanner,  —I  heartily  wish  that  the  editor  of  the  last  edi- 

tion of  this  useful  author  had  paged  the  work ;  I  have  caused  my 
copy  to  be  paged  with  a  pen>  for  my  own  use,  so  have  left  a  blank  to 
befiUed. 
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mhabitants  of  Southwark  purchased  the  church  oi 
the  king,  and  converted  it  into  a  parish  church  \ 
and)  by  act  of  parlement,  united  it  with  that  o^ 
St.  Margaret's  of  the  Hilly  under  the  name  ol 
St.  Saviour's. 
ToMBOFTHB     WiTHiN,  bcncath  a  rich  gothic  arch   in    the 
OBT   ^^'^uQrth  wall,  is  the  monument*  of  the  celebrated 
poet  John  Gawer.     His  figure  is  placed  recum- 
bent, in  a  long  gown ;  on  his  head  is  a  chaplet  of 
roses ;  and  from  his  neck  a  collar  of  S  S ;  under 
his  feet  are  three  books,  denoting  his  three  princi- 
pal  works.     On  one  is  inscribed  Speculum  Medi* 
tantiSy  which  he  had  written  in  French ;  on  the 
second,  Vox  Ctamantis,  written  in  Latin;  and  on 
the  last,  Confessio  Amantis,  in  English.     Above, 
on  the  wall,  are  painted  three  female  figures 
crowned,  and  with  scrolls  in  their  hands. 

The  first,  which  is  named  Charitie^  hath  on  her 
scroll 

En  toy  qui  es  fite  de  Dieu  le  pere, 

Sauve  8oit  que  gist  souz  cest  piere. 

On  that  of  the  second,  who  is  named  Mercie, 

O  bone  Jetu  ftit  ta  mocle, 
Al  almc  dont  le  corps  gist  icy. 

And  on  the  scroll  of  the  third,  named  Pitie^ 

Pur  U  pite  Jb8U  regarde  I 

Et  met  oest  almc  en  sauve  g^e. 

•  FigiHtd  in  Gimgh^s  Sepalchral  MomunenU,  ii.  84.  tab.  m. 
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He  founded  a  cbauntry  for  himself  within  the^e 
walLsy  and  was  also  a  signal  benefactor  to  the 
duirch,  and  contributed  largely  to  build  it  in  its 
l^esent  elegit  form.  He  was  a  man  of  family, 
and  had  a  liberal  education,  •  according  to  the 
times,  in  the  inns  of  court  Notwithstanding  the 
word  Armiger  in  the  modem  inscription^  it  is  pro- 
bable he  was  a  knight*  He  was  cotempomry 
withy  and  the  Igreat  friend  of  Cfiaucer^  whom  ^e 
styles  '*  his  pupil  and  his  poet;"  a  proof  of  seni- 
ority»  notwithstanding  he  survived  him. 

Gretc  wtl  Chaucer,  whan  ye  mete. 
As  my  Disciple  and  my  Po^ ; 
For  in  the  floun  of  his  youth. 
In  sondrie  wise,  as  he  well  couth. 
Of  Detees  and  of  Songes  glade. 
The  which  he  for  my  sake  made. 

Chaucer  is  not  a  bit  behind  hand  in  marks  of 
respect 

O  moral  Gowbr,  this  hoke  I  direct  i 

To  the,  and  to  the  philosophical  Strode. 
To  Tooohaafe  then  nede  isto  correcte. 

Of  your  bcnigpitics  and  zelis  gode. 

Tbesb  excellent  characters  lived  together  in  the 
moet  perfect  amity :  Chaucer  was  a  severe  repi-over 
of  the  vices  of  the  clergy :  and  each  united  in  their 
great  and  successful  €hdeavour  to  give  a  polish  to 
the  English  language.     Chaucer  gave  a  free  rein 

*  Leland  Camm.  quoted  in  Bi&gr,  Br,  iv.  SS42. 
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to  his  poetical  mirth.      "  Gawer^s  poetry    waa 
'^  grave  and  sententious.  He  has  much  good  sense, 
'*  solid  reflection,  and  useful  observation.     Bui 
'^  he  b  serious  and  didactic  on  all  occasions. 
^^  He  preserves  the  tone  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
"  moralist,  on  the  most  lively  topics.***    These 
fathers  of  English  poetry  followed  each  other 
closely  to  the  grave.     Chaucer  died  in  1400,  aged 
72.     Gower  in  1408,  blmd  and  full  of  years. 
Op  Bishop       A  KECUMBENT  figure  of  a  bishop,  in  his  robes 
Andrews.    ^^^  badges,  as  prelate  of  the  Garter,  commemo- 
rates the  pious,  hospitable,  and  witty  Launcelot 
Andrews^  bishop  oi  Winchester ^  who  died  in  his  ad- 
jacent palace,  in  1624,  aged  seventy-one.  James  I. 
at  dinner,   attended  by  JVeife,   bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  this  amiable  churchman,  asked  of  the 
first,  whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects  mo- 
ney without  the  assistance  of  parlement?  "  God 
"  forbid,"  says   the  servile  iVeifc,    **  but  you 
"  should :  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.** 
Then,  turning  to  Andrews,  "  Well,  my  lord,  what 
say  you?'*  The  good  bishop  would  have  evaded 
the  question,  but  the  king  being  peremptory,  he 
answered,  "  Then,  Sir,  I  think  it  lawful  to  take 
"  my  brother  Neile's  money,  for  he  offers  it.'* 
;^       MoKtrM&ifT      A  FIGURE  with  its  head  ceclined  on  one  hand, 

A  ytJAcit    m  a  great  wig,  and  furred  gown,  represents  Lumel 
Scroll. 

fc  •  Mr.  Thomas  fFarion. 
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huckyeTy  a  celebrated  quack  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  His  virtues  and  hb  piUs  are  thus 
expressed: 

His  Tirtues  and  his  pills  so  well  are  known,' 
Thai  envy  ca&*t  confine  them  nndei'  stone ; 
Bat  tiiey*l  survive  his  dust,  and  not  expire 
Till  all  things  else,  at  th*  universal  fire. 
This  verse  is  lost,  his  pills  embalm  him  safe 
To  ftitore  times  without  an  efAUph. 

I  believe  the  last  to  be  prophetic ;  his  pills  are 
still  to  beibund  among  the  long  list  of  quackeries    . 
which  promise  almost  immortality  to  the  credulous 
taker. 

Here  are  two  other  ridiculous  epitaphs,  which  RiDieutous 
promise  to  the  decked  a  place  in  court,  after 
they  have  passed  the  limits  of  the  grave.    Thus, 
John  Treheamey  porter  to  James  I.  is  told  of  the 
reversion  he  is  to  have  in  heaven  : 

In  thy  king's  court  good  place  to  thee  is  given. 
Whence  thou  shalt  go  to  the  King's  court  of  heaven. 

But 'Miss  Batford  is  flattered  in  a  still  higher 
manner: 

Such  grace  the  King  of  Kingi  bestow'd  upon  her. 
That  now  she  lives  with  him  a  maid  of  honour. 

Against  a  wall  is  a  singular  diminutive  figure, 
one  foot  three  inches  long,  said  to  represent  a 
dwarf,  one  William  Emerson,  ^hg  died  in  1575, 
St.  92.   He  is  represented  half  naked,  much  ema- 
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dated,  lying  in  bis  shroud  on  a  mat,  most  neatly 
cut. 

John  Fletcher,  the  celebrated  dramatic  poet 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  buried  in  this  church, 
Ai^ust  the  19th,  16S5,  aged  49*  He  died  of 
the  plague :  his  memory  is  preserved  in  his  works  ; 
for  I  do  not  find  either  monument  or  epitaph  to 
deliver  down  his  fame  to  posterity. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  list  with  the  monument 
of  Richard  Humble^  his  two  wives,  and  children  ; 
not  on  account  of  their  grotesque  figures,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  pretty  and  moral  inscription  cut 
on  one  side. 

A  PRBTTT  '  Like  to  the  damask  rose  you  see^ 

°''**  Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 

Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  itfoy , 
^  Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day ; 

Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade. 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jonoi  had  : 

Even  so  b  man,  whose  thread  is  spun. 
Drawn  oat  and  cut,  and  so  is  done. 
The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blasteth. 
The  flower  £uks,  the  morning  hasteth  ^     i* 
The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies. 
The  gourd  consumes,  and  man  he  dies. 

WiKcHEs-       WiNCHESTBR'EousE  was  a  very  large  builc^ioj?, 

TBR-IlOUSE.  "^ 

not  far  from  this  church :  the  founder  is  unknown. 
Till  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  prelates  during  their  attendance 
in  parlement  •  Much  of  it  is  yet  standing,  tenanted 
by  different  fisunilies,  or  converted  into  warehouses. 
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The  grest  court  is  called  fVmchester-square,  and 
in  the  adjacent  street  is  the  abutment  of  one  of  the 
gates.  On  the  desertion  of  thid  palace,  the  pre- 
lites  of  Winchetter  had  another  allotted  to  them 
It  Chelica. 

The   Clink,  or  manor  of  Sauthwark,  is  still  ThbClivk. 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  fVin- 
Chester;  who,  besides  a  court-leet,  keeps  a  court 
of  record  on  the  Bank-side,  by  his  steward  and 
bailiff,  for  pleas  of  debt,  trespasses,  &c. 

In  Southtcark  Park,  on  the  back  of  fFin^ 
chesier-hausey  was  found,  by  Sir  William  Dug-- 
dale^  knight,  in  1658,  in  sinking  the  cellars  for 
some  new  buildings,  a  very  curious  tessellated 
pavement,  with  a  border  in  the  form  of  a  serpen- 
tine colunm.*  • 

A  UTTLE  to  the  west  of  thb  church  is  a  lane  Stovbt- 
called  Staney-streety  which  runs  down  to  the  water-  ^^***^* 
aide,  nearly  opposite  to  Dawgate^  and  probably 
was  the  continuation  of  the  fVatUng^stnxt  road. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  Tra*^ 
jectuSf  and  the  ferry  from  Londinum  into  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Cantium.  Marks  of  the  antient  causey 
have  been  discovered  on  the  northern  side;  on 
this,  the  name  evinces  the  origin.  The  Saxons 
always  give  the  name  of  Street  to  the  Roman 
roads ;  and  here  they  gave  it  the  addition  of  Stein 

*  Dugdale  on  tmlMinking,  60. 
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or  Sioney,  from  the  pavetnent  they  found  it  com- 
posed of  . .       ^   ^ 

Dbadmak*8  Deabhan's  place  lies  a  little  fiEurther:  tradi- 
tion says  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  number 
of  dead  interred  there  in  the  great  plague,  sooa 
after  the  Restoration. 

Sg Thomas's  F^om  the  calamity  which  destroyed  St.  Mary 
OverieSy  in  the  year  ISO?,  arose  one  of  our  noblest 
hospitals,  that  of  St.  Thomas*  After  the  fire,  the 
canons  built,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  priory, 
an  occasional  building  for  their  reception  till  their 
Irouse  could  be  re-built  Biit  ^n  121^,  Peter  de 
Rupilmsy  bishop  of  Winchester^  disliking  the  situ- 
ation, removed  it  to  a  place  on  which  Richard,  a 
Norman^vioT  of  Bermondsey^  had,  in  1213,  erect- 
ed an  hospital  for  converts  and  poor  children, 
which  he  called  the  Altnery.  Peter  de  Rt^ibus 
new  founded  it  for  canons  r^ular,  and  endowed 
at  with  three  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  a 
year.  It  was  held  from  the  prior  and  abbot  of 
•  Bermondsey^  till  the  year  1428,  whra  a  compo- 
sition was  made  between  the  abbot  and  the  master 
ofthd  hospital  of  St.  Thomas^  for  all  the  lands  a^od 
tenements  held  of  the  abby  for  the  old  rent,  to  be 
payed  to  the  said  abbot.  At  the  Dissolution  it 
was  surrendered  mto  the  hands  of  the  king.  In 
155S,  it  was  founded  a  third  time,  by  the  citizens 
of  London  J  who  purchased  the  suppressed  hospi- 
tal :  in  July  they  began  the  reparation,  and  in 
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Kacember  following  opened  it  for  the  reeeption  of 
the  sick  and  poor ;  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  sixty  were  the  first  objects  of  the  charity. 
The  patron  was  at  the  same  time  changed :  the 
turbulent  Thomas  Becket  very  properly  ^ving  place 
to  the  worthy  apostle  St.  Thomas. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 

haildlDg  fell  into  decay.     In  the  year  1699  the 

governors  solicited  the  benevolence  of  the  public 

for. its  support :  and  with  such  success,  that  th^ 

were  enabled  to  rebuild  it  on  the  magnificent  and 

extensive  plan  we  now  see.     It  consists  of  three 

courts,    with    colonnades  between  each :    three 

wards  were  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  Thomas  Fre- 

icfiCy  esquire,  of  London :  and  three  by  Thomas 

Gtiy,  citizen  and  stationer.    The  whole  contain* 

ing  eighteen  wards,  and  442  beds.    The  expences       ^ 

attending  this  foundation  are  about   10,000/.*  a 

year.     In  the  middle  of  the  second  court  is  a    ' 

statue  in  brass  of  Edward  VI.  and  beneath  him 

the  rq;>resentation  of  the  halt  and  maimed. 

In  that  of  the  third  court  is  a  stone  statue  of 
Sir  Robert  Clayton^  knight,  lord  mayor  of  Lon* 
don,  dressed  in  character,  in  his  gown  and  chain. 
He  gave  600/.  towards  re-building  this  hospital ; 
and  left  2,300/.  towards  endowing  it.  The  statue 
was  erected  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1714. 


PITAL. 
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This  excellent  institution  has,  witiiin  the  last 
ten  years,  admitted  and  discharged, 

In-patients,  30,717.      Out-patients,  47,099* 
And  in  the  last  account  of  1787>  it  appears  there 
were  admitted  and  dischai^ged 
;    2,758  In-patients,        5,191  Out-patients. 
Total  in  the  year~7,949. 
Gvr's  Hos-      Mr.  Cr  tfy,  not  satisfied  with  his  great  b^nefac* 
tbns  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas^  determined 
to  be  the  sole  founder  of  another.    The  relation 
is  very  remarkable.     At  the  age  of  seventy-six, 
he  took  a  lease,  of  the  governors  of  the  former^  of 
a  piece  of  ground  opposite  to  it,  for  the  term  of 
Btoe  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  and  on  it»  in 
17S1,  at  the  expenoe  of  18,793/.  16«.  began  to 
build  the  hospital  which  bears  his  name :  and  left 
to  endow  it,   the  prodigious  sum  of  S19i499/* 
amassed  from  a  veiy  small  be^nning,  chiefly  by 
purchasing  seamen's  tickets !  in  the  reign  of  queen 
June;  and  by  his  great  success  in  buying  and 
selling  5outh  Sea  stock,  in  the  memorable  year 
17S0 ;  and  (ostensively)  by  the  sale  of  bibles  ! — 
he  seems  to  have  profited  *both  of  God  and 
Jkfafnman. 

His  was  the  son  of  an  Asubaptist  lighterman 
and  coal-monger,  in  Southwark  On  the  death  of 
his  ftktber,  his  mother  brought  him  to  Tammorthy 
her  native  town;   and  at  a  fit  age  bound  him' 
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apprentice  to  a  bookbinder  and  bookseller,  in 
Cheapside.    On  the  expiration  of  bis  term,  be  set 
up  for  himself  with  the  small  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds.     He  joined  with  a  set  of  booksellers, 
who  carried  on  a  trade  in  bibles,  printed  in,  and 
smuggled  out  of  Holland ^  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  lawful  printers.    This  wa^  done  for  a  consi* 
derabie  time;  till  the  king's  printers,  by  several 
prosecutions  and    seizures,  obliged  these  illicit 
traders  to  desist    Guy^  more  artful  and*  more 
pertinacious  than  his  late  partners,  prevaled  on 
the  university  of  Oxfcrli  to  contract  with  him  for 
thdr  privilege  of  printing  bibles.     But  it  is  gene- 
mlly  supposed  that  his  great  wealth  was  acquired 
by  thofie  articles  in  which  Heaven  most  certainly    v 
bad  no  concern.      Attached  to  Tanmorth^  he 
fimnded  there  an  almshouse  and  a  library ;  and 
left  a  perpetual  annuity  of  125/.  for  their  mainte- 
nance, as  well  as  for  appren^cing  poor  children 
belonging'to  the  town ;  which  chose  him  for  ope 
of  its  rcrpresentatives.*    His  death  happened  on 
December  S7th,    1724,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age;  before  which  he  saw  his  hospital  covered 
with  the  roof.     In  the  first  court  is  his  statue  in 
brassy  dressed  in  his  livery  gown.    Besides  his 
public  expences,  he  gave,  during  life,  to  many  of 
his  poor  relations,  10/.  or  20/.  a  year;  and  to 

•  Mmiland,  ii.  1305. 
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others  money  to  advance  them  in  life;  he  be* 
queathed  to  his  aged  relations,  870/.  in  annuities  ; 
and  to  his  younger  relations  and  executors,  the 
sum  of  75,589/.!!!* 

In  the  chapel  (shouldering  God's  altar)  is  an« 
other  statue  of  Mr.  Guy,  a  most  elegit  per-- 
formance,  by  Mr.  J.  Bacon^  in  1779)  in  white 
marble.  He  is  represented  standing,  in  his 'livery 
gown,  with  one  hand  raismg  9,  miserable  sick  ob- 
ject, and  with  the  other  pointing  to  a  second 
object,  on  a  bier,  carried  by  two  persons  into  his 
hospital.  This  superfluity  cost  a  thousand  pounds ; 
a  proof  of  the  exuberant  wealth  of  the  foundatton^ 
which  could  spare  such  a  sum  to  be  wasted  on  a 
needless  occasion.  I  was  told  that  at  this  time 
there  were  only  two  hundred  beds :  three  wards 
being  out  of  use,  undergoing  certain  alterations* 
But  I  could  not  obtain  the  lest  account  of  the  an* 
nual  number  of  patients,  or  of  the  expenditure,  or 
revenue ;  which  other  hospitals  never  fail  to  lay 
before  the  public.  A  repeated  recent  application 
has  been  equally  unsuccessful.f 

*  He  also  bequeathed  to  Ckns($  Hospital  an  annuity  of  400/.  for 
receiving  four  children^  yearly ;  and  1000/.  for  discharging  poor 
prisoners  within  the  city  and  counties  of  Middle$ex  and  Surrey, 
who  eould  be  released  for  5/.  In  consequence  of  this  legacy,  above 
six  hundred  persons  have  obtained  their  liberty.    En. 

t  Mr.  Highmore,  in  hw  history  of  public  charities,  says,  that  a 
corporation  was  established  by  act  of  parliament,  in  1794,.  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  Mr.  Guys  will  into  execution ;  and  adds,  that 
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Mr«  JUaitland  obtained  a  septenary  account  of 
the  patioits  admitted  into  this  hospital  between 
the  years  17^8  and  1734,  by  which  we  leam,  that 
in  the  seven  years  they  amounted  to  IS,402;  and 
that  the  total  disbursements  in  the  year  1738 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seveaty*eigbt  pounds:  and  then  the  house  con- 
tained twelve  wards^  and  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  beds. 

In  tiie  laboratory  is  a  large  medallion  in  white 
marble  of  the  great  and  pious  Botle. 

The  other  religious  house  in  Soathwark  was  Bbrmondsby 
Bennandseyy  founded  in  1082,  by  Jylwin  Childe,  ^*'^' 
a  citizen  of  London^  for  monks  of  the  Cluniac 
order :  a  cargo  of  which  were  imported  hither  by 
favor  of  archbishop  Lanfranc^  in  the  year  1089, 
from  the  priory  De  Caritate^  on  the  Loire^  in 
Nioemois.  Soon  after  the  resumption  of  the 
alien  priories,  it  was  converted  into  an  abby  by 
Richard  IL  In  15^9^^  it  was  surrendered  into 
the  king  s  hands  by  Robert  de  Wharton^  who  had 
his  reward,  not  only  of  a  pension  of  333/.  Ss.  Sd. 
but  also  the  bishoprick  of  St.  Asaph-\  in  commen-^ 
dam.     The  revenues  of  the  house  at  the  Dissolu- 

the  average  number  of  patients  received  for  seven  yean  after  its  foun- 
dation, amounted  annually  to  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy.  He 
gives  little  information  respecting  its  present  state,  more  than  that 
the  officers  are  numerous,  that  there  is  a  small  neat  building  for 
lonatics,  thirteen  wards,  and  four  hundred  and  eleven  beds.  Ed. 
♦  Tanner,  t  WiUiii  Abbiet,  i.  930. 
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tion  were  474/.  14^.  Aid. ;  the  poor  monks  received 
the  annual  pension  of  froni  ten  to  about  five  pounds 
apiece. 

The  conventual  church  was  then  pulled  down 
by  Sir  Thomas  Pope^  who  built  a  magnificent 
bouse  on  the  site.  This  became  the  habitation 
of  the  Ratcliffsy  earls  of  Sussex.  Thomas^  the 
great  rival  of  the  favorite  earl  of  Leicester ^ 
breathed  his  last  within  its  walls. 
Church  of  Th£  present  parochial  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalbn.  Magdalen  was  founded  by  the  priors  of  Ber* 
tnondsey^  for  the  use  of  their  adjoining  tenants. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  neighborhood 
are,  the  antient  gate  of  the  abby,  with  a  large 
arch  and  a  postern  on  one  side.  Adjoining  is 
part  of  a  very  old  building ;  and  on  passing  be* 
neath  the  arch,  and  turning  to  the  left,  is  to  be 
seen,  within  a  court,  a  house  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, called  (for  what  reason  I  know  not)  king 
John^s  court. 
Bermondsey  BERMOKDSEY-j/rec/  may  at  present  be  called 
TREBT.  ^^  ^t^it  fVoot  Staple  of  our  kingdom.  Here  re- 
side numbers  of  merchants,  who  supply  Rochdale, 
LeicesteTy  Derby ^  Exeter^  and  most  other  weaving 
districts  in  this  kingdom,  with  that  commodity. 
As  Southwark  may  be  considered  as  a  great 
suburb  to  London,  various  other  trades  are  carried 
on  there  to  a  vast  extent :  the  Tanners,  Curriers, 
Hatters,  Dyers,  Iron-founders,  Rope-makers,  Sail- 
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makers,  and  Block-makers,  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  borough. 

The  most  eastern  parish  in  Southwarky  is  that  St.Olate, 
of  5if.  Olav€j  or  Olaf,  so  named  from  the  Danish  church^ 
prince  who  was  massacred  by  his  Pagan  subjects. 
The  church  appears  to  have  been  founded  nearly 
five  hundred  years  ago.*  The  parish  extends 
from  the  spot  on  Londtm-bridge^  on  which  was 
the  draw-bridge,  and  stretches  along  the  water- 
side as  far  as  St.  Saviour^ s  Dock.  In  this  parish, 
near  the  church,  was  the  inn  or  lodging  of  the 
abbot  of  Lewes  in  Sussea:'.  The  chapel  is  still 
remaining,  converted  into  a  cellar,  and,  by  thie 
accumulation  of  earth,  sunk  under  ground  :  and  a 
gothic  building,  now  turned  into  a  wine-vault 
bdooging  to  the  King^s-head  tavern,  may  have 
been  part  of  the  mansion. 

St.  John's  in  Hordejf-dofwn  is  one  of  the  fifty  St.  Johk*s 
new  churches*  The  spire  is  fluted,  and  ends  dowv7* 
absurdly  enough  in  the  Ionic  scroll. 

On  Sellenger's  wharf  stood  the  town-house  of 
the  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's  at  Canterbury; 
which  being  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  Sidnt-Leger, 
the  wharf  was  named  after  him,  but  corrupted 
according  to  the  modern  spelling-t 

The  abbot  of  Battle  had  also  here  his  city- 
mansioD.     Battle-bridge^  or  rather  Stairs^  took 

•  MaUland,  ii.  ISSQ.  f  The  same. 
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its  name  from  the  house :  as  did  tlie  streets  ealled 
the  Mazesy  from  the  luxurious  intrieacies  in  Ids 
magnificent  gardens.* 
St.  Saviour's     St.  Saviour's  Dock,  dr,  as  it  is  called,  Savory, 
bounds  the  eastern  end  of  this  parish*     St.  Sa^ 
viour's  Dock  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of 
Southwark.     It  is  in  length  about  four  hundred 
yards,  but  of  most  dlsproportionable  breadth,  not 
exceeding  thirty  feet     The  borough  will  certainly 
give  it  a  more  useful  magnitude:   and  also  re- 
build the  warehouses  an^  magazines  on  each  side. 
It  is  at  present  solely  appropriated  to  barges^ 
which  discharge  coals,  copperas  from  IVrittlesea 
in  Essex,  pipe-clay,  com,  and  various  other  artf- 
cles  of  commerce.    If  the  dock  was  deepened,  and 
correspondent  wharfs  were  erected,  sloops  litid. 
smaller  vessels  might  come  from  difierent  sea-ports, 
and  here  discharge  their  cargoes,  without  the  ex- 
pence  of  re-loading  lesser  craft,  in  order  to  re- 
land  them  at  this  dock.     It  antiently  belonged  to 
the  priory  of  St.  Saviour's  Bermondsey,  as  did  cer- 
tain adjacent  mills,  which  in  1536  were  let  by  the 
monks  to  one  John  Curlew^  for  6L  then  the  value 
of  eighteen  quarters  of  good  wheat;  and  he  was 
besides  bound  to  grind  gratis  all  the  com  used  in 
that  religious  house. 
Bother.  «      On  the  east  Side  of  the  dock  commences  the 

HITME. 

•  Strypes  Stow,  I.  Book  iv.  p.  S4, 
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parifib  of  Rotherhithe  or  Redriff'f  which  consists 

diiefiy  .of  one  street  of  a  vast  length,  running 

along  tbe  shore,  and  winding  with  the  great  bend 

of.  the  ri^er,  to  a  very  small  distance  from  Ikjft- 

ford.     The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  the 

steeple  consists  of  a  square  tower  with  a  circular 

lanthom,  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  peristyle 

of  Corinthian  columns :   and  out  of  its  summit 

issues  an  degant  polygonal  spire. — I  introduce 

this. parish^  because  it  is  comprehended  in  the 

bills  of  mortality,  having  been  taken  in,  in  the 

year  1636,  with  five  other  parishes.    Near  the 

extremity  of  this  parish  are  the  docks  for  the 

Grceniand  ships ;  a  profitable  nuisance,  very  pro* 

perly  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  capital. 

The  greater  dock  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 

mouth  of  the  fiunous  canal,  cut  in  1016  by  king 

Canute,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impediment  of  Zon- 

dm-biidg^  and  to  lay  siege  to  the  capital  by 

briogbg  his  fleet  to  the  west  side. 

Th£  Lake,  in  Southwark^  was  a  hospital  for  Thb  Lokb 

■  ▼  1    1*  «  o.     7         Hospital. 

leprous  persons.  It  was  dedicated  to  ot.  Leo- 
nardj  and  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  II :  till 
lately^  it  was,  under  the  care  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Bartholomewj  appropriated  to  the  cure  of  an- 
other loathsome  disease.  The  word  changed  intp 
Lock,  possibly  has  allusion  to  the  necessity  of  the 
inmates  being  locked  or  kept  apart  from  all  other 
patients. 
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As  the  Borough  High-street  waa  the  great 
passage  into  a  great  part  of  our  kingdouA,    to 
and  from  our  capital,  it  was  particularly  well 
furnished  with  inns*     I  shall  only  mention  one 
Tabard,    immortalized  by  Chaucer.    The  sign  is  now  per^ 
Inv.       verted  into  the  Talbot.     It  originally  was  the 
Tabard,  so  called   from  the  sign — a  sleeveless 
coat,  open  on  both  sides,  with  a  square  collar, 
and  winged  at  the  shoulders ;  worn  by  persons  of 
rank  in  the  wars,  with  their  arms  painted  on  them 
y  that  they  might  be  known.    The  use  is  now  trans- 

ferred  to  the  Heralds.  This  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  jolly  pilgrims,  who  formed  the  troop  which 
our  father  of  poetry  describes  sallying  out  to  pay 
its  devotions  to  the  great  St.  Thonuu  Becktt,  who 
for  a  long  time  superseded  almost  every  other 
Saint. 

BefeUe  that  in  that  season,  on  a  day. 
In  SotUhwerk  at  the  Tahard  at  I  lay» 
Redy  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 
To  Canterbury,  with  devoute  corage. 
At  night  was  come  into  thathostellerie 
Wei  nine  and  twenty  in  a  compagnie» 
Of  sondiy  folk>  by  aventuiQ  yfalle. 
In  felawship,  and  pilgrimcs  were  they  alle. 
That  toward  Cantitbury  wolden  ride. 
The  chambres  and  the  lUbles  weren  wide» 
And  wel  we  weren  esed  atte  beste. 

The  memory  of  our  great  poet's  pilgrimage  is 
perpetuated  by  an  inscription  over  the  gateway : 
'*  This  is  the  inn  where  Sir  Jeffry  Chaucer ^  and 
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<'  nine  and  twenty  pilgrims,  lodged^  in  their  jour- 
"  ney  to  Canterbury,  in  1383." 

A    i«xTTL£  west  of  St.  Mary  Overie's  (in  a  The  Globb, 

Shake- 

place  still  called  Globe  Alley)  stood  the  Globe,    speare's  . 
immortalized  by  having  been  the  theatre  on  which    ^"^^'^*■• 
Shakespeare  first  trod  the  stage,  but  in  no  higher 
character  than  the  Ghost  in  his  own  play  of 
Hatnlet.     It  appears  to  hbve  been  of  an  octa- 
gonal  fonn;  and  is  said  to  have  been  covered 
with  rushes.*    I  have  been  told  that  the  door         ^ 
was  very  lately  standing.     James  I.  granted  a 
patent  to  Laurence  Fletcher,  Willi au  Shake- 
SPKABE,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Philippes, 
John  Heminges,  Henrie  Condell,  fFUliam  Sly, 
Robert  Armn,  and  Richard  Cawlie,  and  others 
of  his  majesty's  servants,  to  act  here,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.     Notwithstanding- the 
modesty  of  Shakespeare  made  him  decline  taking 
any  considerable  part  in  his  own  productions,  his 
good-nature,  and  friendship  for  the  morose  Ben 
Johnson,  induced  him  to  act  both  in  the  Sejanus 
and  Every  Man  in  his  Humour;  a  benevolence 
tiiat  greatly  contributed  to  bring  the  latter  into 
public  notice.    But  in  Shakespeare's  own  plays, 
Dick  Burbage,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was 
the  favorite  actor.     Condell  and  Heminges  were 
his  intimate  friends:  and  published  his  plays  in 
folio^  seven  years  after  his  death. 

*  See  «a  engraving  of  it  in  vol.  I.  of /aAiiMnff  Skakesptare. 
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The  playhouses,  in  and  about  London^  were 
by  this  time  extremely  numerous,  there  not  being 
fewer  than  seventeen  between  the  years  157U 
and  16S9* 

WESTMINSTER. 

I  NOW  return  to  the  extremity  of  the  western 
part  of  our  capital,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river.  In  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth^  the  shore 
opposite  to  Lambeth  was  a  mere  marshy  tract. 
Mill-Bank.  MiU-banky  the  last  dwelling  in  fVestmimter,  is  a 
large  house,  which  took  its  name  from  a  mill 
which  once  occupied  its  site.  Here,  in  my  boyish 
days,  I  often  experienced  the  hospitality  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Graoenor^  its  worthy  owner,  by 
an  ancestor  of  whom,  it  was  purchased  from  the 
Mordaunts,  earls  of  Peterborough.  All  the  rest 
of  his  vast  property  about  London  devolved  on 
him  in  right  of  his  mother,  Mary^  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Alexander  Davies  of  Eburyy  in  the 
county  oi  Middlesex.  I  find,  m  the  plan  of  Lon^ 
don  by  HoUoTy  a  mansion  on  this  spot,  under 
the  name  of  PeterboroughAionse.  It  probably 
was  built  by  the  first  earl  of  Peterborough.  It 
was  inhabited  by  his  successors,  and  retained  its 
name  till  the  time  of  the  death  of*  that  great  but 

*  .Gnnd&thcr  to  the  piaent  RBhert  ead  Gronempr.    £o. 
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irrq^akr  geoias  CharleSy  earl  of  Peterboraughj  in 
17S5.  It  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by  the 
Grovenar  {Badly.  4 

A  LITTLE  farther  was  the  antient  Hcrse-ferry  Morsb- 
between  fVestmmter  and  Lambeth,:  suppressed 
on  the  building  of  fFestmnster-hriigei  The  ferry 
having  been  the  property  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury^  they  were  allowed  the  sum  of  3,000/. 
which  was  funded. 

A  LITTLE  beyond  the  Horse-ferry  stands  the  St,  Johit 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  one  of  the  fifty  ^^M^ff 
voted  by  parlement,  to  give  this  part  of  the  town 
the  air  of  the  capital  of  a  Christian  country.  It 
was  begun  in  1781,  and  finbhed  in  1728.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Archer,  but  Sir  John  Van-- 
brugh  has  usually  the  discredit  of  this  pile.*  Not- 
withstanding it  is  deservedly  censured  for  its  load 
of  ornaments,  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
beauty.  The  aim  at  excess  of  magnificence  is  not 
a  fiEiult  peculiar  to  the  builder. 

At  a  small  distance  to  the  east  is  that  noble  WBmnv- 
specimen  of  gothic  architecture,  the  conventual 
church  of  St.  Peter's  abby  of  IVestminster.    The 
church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  the  Founded  bt 
year  610,  by  Sebert  king  of  the  East-Saxons^  on      '""^  ' 

*  Fbr  this*  and  a  nnmber  of  othsr  corrections  ^qiaddidoiis,  I  am 
obliged  to  the  MS.  notes  of  Mr.  Gray,  in  an  interleaved  copy  of 
Laadau  and  Us  Environs,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  perusing,  by 
4m  ftvor  of  the  £ad  of  Harcodst. 
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the  ruini  of  the  temple  of  JpaUo,  flung  down» 
quoth  legeod,  by  an  eardiqaake.  The  king  dedi- 
cated hb  new  church  to  St.  Peter;  who  descended 
in  peraon,  with  a  host  of  heavenly  dioristers,  to 
aave  the  bishop,  MeUituSp  the  trouble  of  conse- 
cration. The  saint  descended  on  the  Suny  8ide> 
in  a  stormy  niglit;  bu^  prevaling  on  Edric^  a 
fisherman,  to  waft  him  over,  performed  the  cere- 
mony: and|  as  a  proof,  left  behind  the  chrism, 
and  precious  droppings  of  the  wax  candles,  with 
which  the  astomshed  fisherman  saw  the  church 
illuminated.  He  conveyed  the  saint  safely  back ; 
who  directed  him  to  inform  the  bishop  that  there 
was  no  iarther  need  of  consecration.  He  likewise 
directed  Edric  to  fling  out  his  nets,  who  was 
lewarded  widi  a  miraculous  drau^t  of  salmons : 
the  saint  also  promised  to  the  fisherman  and  his 
suocessorsi  that  they  never  should  want  plenty  of 
salmon,  provided  they  presented  every  tenth  to 
his  church.  This  custom  was  observed  till  at 
lest  the  year  1382.  The  fisherman  that  day  had 
a  right  to  sit  ^t  the  same  table  with  the  prior;  and 
be  might  demand  of  the  cellarer,  ale  and  bread ; 
and  the  cellarer  again  might  take  of  the  fish's  tail 
es  much  as  he  could,  with  four  fingers  and  his 
thumb  erect. 

The  plaos  in  which  it  was  built  was  then 
styled  Thornie  island,  from  its  being  over-run 
with  thorns  and  briers  s  and  it  was  besides  iasu<- 
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kited  by  a  branch  of  the  Thames.    Fart  of  ibe  in* 
salatkni  seems  to  remain.    It'commetiCQS  a  little 
above  the  old  bridge  at  Chelsea^  leadbg  to  Jenny*^ 
Whimy  and  the  secondary  stream  supplies  Chebea 
water«works.*     Tha  church  was  burnt  by  the  Borhtbt 
Danes;  and  restored  by  the  incontinent  king  £4^  Sbuil?»y 
gar,  in  958,  under  tiie  ii^uenoe  of  St.  Dunstan,     ^^^^' 
the  most  continent  of  men,  and  such* a  lover  of 
celibacy  that  he  drove  out  of  the  church  every 
married  priest    Edgar  ravished  nuns:   but  he 
founded    or   re^founded    fifty  monasteries,  and 
planted^  with  very  poor  endowments,  in  this, 
twelvie  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  pious  Confessor  to  re*   Aoaxv  bt 
Ixiild  both  church  and  abby ;  he  begem  the  work  Covpxsior. 
in  10499  and  finished  it  in  a  most  magnificent 
manner  in  1066,  and  endowed  it  with  the  utmost 
munificence.   An  abby  is  nothing  without  reliques.  Rbliqoes. 
Here  was  to  be  found  the  veil,  and  some  of  the 
milk  of  the  Virgin :  the  blade-bone  of  St.  Bene-^ 
Hct:  the  finger  of  St.  Alphage:  the  head  of  St. 

*  AfiPOnUng  tfk.MaUUmd,  Thomty  island  was  effected  by  a 
Uanch  of  the  Thameff  which  entered  fropi  the  east  at  the  spot  in 
Ckaanel  or  Canon-'Taw,  where  Manchester-hmidiTig^  now  standi  and 
imiykig  wcttwaid,  intOFaacted  S3nf^^lbn9t,  then  followed  Gar^ 
dnurVbue,  ^PWace^f-atnal,  and  Coi^ef  e^treet,  till  it  was  re-united 
with  the  river.  The  editor  of  i^mtZ&'f  antiquities  of  TFesttninster 
fixes  its  commencement  farther  norths  to  a  spot  adjoining  the 
ttothem  end  of  the  present  Prjoy-gardensj  the  boundai^  of  the 
iaimiipsiact<>f  ^PUfciii//.   Sp. 

"     G  2 
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Maxilla:  apd  half  the  jaw-bone  of  St.  Anastasia. 
The  good  Edward  was  buried  in  his  own  church. 
fViUiam  the  Conqueror  bestowed  on  his  tomb  a 
rich  pall:  and  in  1163,  Henry  11.  lodg^  his 
body  in  a  costly  ferretry,  translating  it  from  its 
pristine  place. 

This  church  had  been  a  noted  sanctuaxyi  and 
was  one  of  those  exempted  from  suppression  by 
Henry  VIII.    Stow  thinks  that  the  privilege  was 
granted  to  this  church  by  its  founder,  king  Sebert. 
That  venerable  and  able  antiquary  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Pegge,  supposes  that  it  only  took  place  after 
the  canonization  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1 198. 
I  refer  to  his  elaborate  work  on  the  subject  of 
sanctuaries,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Archaeth 
logia.    I  shall  only  mention  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  a  most  sacrilegious  violation  of  the 
privilege  in  this  very  church:  in  which,  in  the 
year   1378,   Robert  Haule^  and  John  Schakel^ 
esquires,  had  taken  refuge,  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  save  their  persons  from  the  rage  of  John 
of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster^  for  refusing  to  deli- 
ver to  him  a  French  hostage,  to  whose  ransom 
they  had  a  right     The  duke  sent  here  fifty  armed 
men.    They  first  seduced  Schakel  from  the  sanc- 
tuary.    Haule  refused  to  confide  in  their  pro- 
mises;   but  remained  at  the  altar,  attending  at 
high  mass.    Haule  made  a  manful  resistance  with 
his  short  sword,  and  drove  them  into  the  chancel, 
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where  he  was  slain.  In  his  last  words  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  God,  the  avenger  of  such  in- 
juries ;  and  to  the  liberty  of  our  holy  mother  the 
church.  With  him  was  murdered  his  servant,  and 
a  monk  who  had  entreated  the  assassins  not  to 
violate  the  holiness  of  the  place.  Haule  was  in- 
torred  in  the  abby.  Part  of  an  inscription,  rela- 
tive to  this  cruel  act,  was  remaining  on  a  brass,  in 
the  time  of  JVeeoer.*  Sudbury^  archbishop  x>f 
Canterbury^  made  complaint  in  parlement  of  thb 
breach  of  privilege.  The  church  was  shut  about 
four  months,  till  it  was  purified  from  the  profana- 
tion. The  offenders  were  excommunicated,  a  large 
sum  of  money  paid  to  the  church,  and  all  its  privi- 
l^es  confirmed  in  the  next  parlement. 

Either  from  the  decay  of  the  building,  or  a  Rbbttilt  a 
particular  zeal  and  affection  which  Henry  III.  ^Vhbxiit' 
had  for  the  royal  Confessor^  that  prince  pulled       ^^* 
down  the  Saopon  pile,  and  rebuilt  it  in  its  present 
degaortand  magnificent  form.    In  1245  he  under- 
took this  great  work,  in  the  mode  of  architecture 
which  began  to  take  place  in  hb  days,  but  did  not 
carry  it  on  farther  than  four  arches  west  of  the 
middle  tower;  and  the  vaulting  of  this  was  not 
finished  till  1396-     He  did  not  live  to  complete 
his  design,  which  was  carried  on  by  his  successor. 
It  advanced  slowly  in  succeeding  reigns,   and, 

*  Funeral  Monumenttj  484, 5. 
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from  the  portcullis  oi^  the  roof  of  the  last  archesy 
it  appears  that  Henry  VII.  or  VIII.  contributed 
to  the  repairs,  that  being  the  dence  of  those  mon- 
archs.  It  was  never  finished:  the  great  tower, 
and  two  western  towers,  remaining  inctNoplete  at 
the  Reformation ;  after  which  the  two  present  tow- 
ers arose.  That  in  the  centre  b  wanting.  A  ca«- 
soal  fire  had  long  before  destroyed  the  iDof ;  but 
by  the  piety  of  Eddoard  and  iseveral  of  the  abbots 
it  was  restored  to  the  beauty  and  splendor  we  so 
justly  admire. 

Hekry  tlL  performed  two  acts  of  pious  re- 
spect to  the  remains  of  the  founders  of  ttiis  abby, 
which  mtist  not  be  omitted.  He  translated  those 
of  Sebert  into  a  tomb  of  touchstond^  beneath  an 
arch  made  in  the  wall.  Above  were  paintings, 
long  since  defaced,  done  by  order  of  the  king,  who 
was  strongly  imbued  with  the  love  of  the  arts ; 
Mr.  fVa^k^  has  preserved  several  of  the  pre- 
cepts for  a  number  of  paintings  in  this  church, 
and  other  places.  Among  tiiem  are  directions 
for  painting  du&i  Chsruubinos  cum  hiiari  vulfu 

Shrive  ov  But  What  does  tiiat  prince  the  most  honor  is 
Confessor'  the  shriue^f  whith  he  caused  to  be  made  in  honor 
byCavalini.^  the  Confessor,  placed  in  a  chapel  which  bears 

^  Anecdotes  of  Painting,  1>  8,  &  seq. 

t  Engraven  by  Mr.  Vertue,  and  published  among  the  Vetusia 
Monumenta,  tab.  xvi. 
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lug  name.  This  beautiful  mosaic  work  «ras  the 
p^wmanoe  of  Peter  Cvfoaiitd,  inventor  of  that 
species  of  ornament  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
broi^t  into  England  by  the  abbot  Ware^  who 
visited  Borne  in  1256.  Weeoer  expressly  says, 
"  He  brought  from  thence  certain  workmen^  and 
''  rich  porphery  stones,  whereof  hee  made  that 
"  curious,  singular,  rare  pavement  before  the  high 
^  altar;  and  with  these  stones  and  workmen  he 
"  did  also  frame  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Con- 
'Vfessor.***  This  beautiful  memorial  consists  of 
three  rows  of  arches ;  the  lower  pointed,  the  up* 
per  round :  and  on  each  side  of  the  lower  is  a 
most  degant  twisted  pillar,  an  ornament  the  artist 
seems  peculiarly  fond  of.  Children,  or  childish 
age,  have  greatly  injured  this  beautiful  shrme,  by 
picking  out  the  mosaic,  through  the  shameful  con* 
nivance  of  the  attendant  vergers. 

Round  this  chapel  are  twelve  other  chapels^ 
ail  built  by  Henry  III.  They  were  an  after- 
thought,  and  formed  no  part  of  the  original  design* 
Before  this  shrine  seem  to  have  been  offered  the 
tpoUa  €/dma.  The  Scotch  regaSa,  and  the  sacred 
chair  from  Scone^  were  offisred  here ;  and  Alphon* 
tif  third  son  to  Edward  I.  who  died  in  his  child* 
hood,  presented  tiie  golden  coronet  of  our  unfortu* 
nate  prince  the  last  Llewelyn. 

•  FttmalMamiBUiitf,485. 
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Anotrir,       This  is  not  the  only  specimen  of  CavalinTs 

BY  THE  SAMB 

Artist,  skill,  which  we  possesB  in  this  kingdom.  Mr. 
JValpole^  has,  at  his  beautiful  villa  near  town, 
another  shrine  of  his  workmanship,  brought,  in 
1768,  from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiare, 
in  Rome ;  and  placed  in  a  chapel  in  his  gardens* 
It  was  erected,  in  1256,  over  the  bodies  of  the 
holy  martyrs  SimpliduSj  Faustinaj  and  Beatria:, 
by  John  James  Cc^dOy  and  Vinia  his  wife.  It 
differs  in  foim  frcHn  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward^  but 
is  formed  of  the  same  materials,  and  adorned  with 
the  same  twisted  columns. 

Along  the  fi-eeze  of  the  screen  of  the  chapel, 
are  fourteen  legendary  sculptures  respecting  the 
Confessor.  They  are  so  rudely  done,  that  we  may 
conclude  that  the  art  at  this  time  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  The  first  is  the  trial  of  queen  Emma. 
The  next  the  birth  of  Edward.  Another  is  his 
coronation.  The  fourth  tells  us  how  our  saint 
was  frightened  into  the  abolition  of  the  dane^gelt, 
by  seeing  the  devil  dance  upon  the  money  bags. 
The  fifth  is  the  story  of  his  winking  at  the  thief 
who  was  robbing  his  treasury.  The  sixth  is  meant 
to  relate  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  him. 
The  seventh  shews  how  the  invasion  of  England 
was  frustrated  by  the  drowning  of  the  Danish 
-king.     Eighthly  is  seen  the  quarrel  between  the 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  Mr.  fflalpole,  so  often  re* 
finned  to,  vaa  the  celebrated  Uwaet  afterwards  earl  of  Orford.  Ed. 
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boys  TmH  and  Harold^  predicting  their  respective 
Sites.  In  the  ninth  sculpture  is  the  Confessar^s 
Tision  of  the  seven  sleepers.  Tenthly,  how  he 
meets  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  guise  of  a 
pilgrim.  Eleventhly,  how  the  blind  were  cured 
by  their  eyes  being  washed  in  his  dirty  water. 
Twelfthly,  how  St.  John  delivers  to  the  pilgrims  a 
ring.  In  the  thirteenth  they  deliver  the  ring  to 
the  king,  which  he  had  unknowingly  given  to 
St.  John  as  an  alms,  when  he  met  him  in  the  form 
of  a  pilgrim.  This  was  attended  with  a  message 
from  the  Saints  foretelling  the  death  of  the  king. 
And  the  fourteenth  shews  the  consequential  haste 
made  by  him  to  complete  bis  pious  foundation.* 

Ih  this  very  chapel  is  a  third  proof  of  the  skill  Hbitry  III. 
of  CaoiUim  or  some  of  his  pupils.     It  is  an  altar  ^^bb  samb. 
tomb  of  Henry  himself,  enriched  like  the  shrinCi    . 
and  with  wreathed  columns  at  each  comer.f   The 
figure  of  this  prince,  who  died  in  1272,  is  of  brass, 
and  placed  recumbent.    Thb  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  brazen  image  known  to  have  been 
cast  in  our  kingdom.    The  littie  book,  sold  at  the 
door  to  the  visitors  of  this  solemn  scenery,  will  be 
a  sufficient  guide  to  the  fine  and  numerous  fune- 

^  All  theie  are  accurately  engraven  and  fully  explained,  in  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Carters  Antiquities. 

t  See  San^&rd*s  Genealogies,  93. — Dari,  tab.  85.  vol.  ii.— 
GemgK$  Sepalch.  Mon.  i.  67*  tab.  xx,  xxi. 
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brial  memorials  of  the  place.  Let  me  <mly  ob* 
serve,  that  here  may  be  read  an  exoellent  lecture 
on  the  progress  of  these  efforts  of  human  skill, 
from  the  simple  altar  tomb  to  the  most  ostenta* 
tious  proofs  of  human  vanity.  The  humble  re* 
cumbent  figure  with  uplifted  hands,  as  if  depre* 
eating  the  justice  of  Heaven  for  the  ofiences  of 
thb  mortal  state ;  or  the  proper  kneeUng  attitude, 
supplicating  that  mercy  which  the  purest  must 
stand  in  need  of,  may  be  seen  here  in  various  de- 
grees of  elegance.  The  careless  lolling  attitude 
of  heroes  in  long  gowns  and  lowing  periwigs  sue* 
oeeds ;  and  after  them,  busts  or  statues  vaunting 
their  merits,  and  attended  with  such  a  train  of 
Pagan  deities,  as  would  almost  lead  to  suppose  it  a 
heathen  Pantheon  instead  of  a  Chmtian  church. 
As  far  as  respects  the  figures  on  the  antient 
tombs,  there  is  a  dull  uniformity.  They  generolly 
are  recumbent ;  oftai  with  their  hands  joined,  and 
erect  If  their  spouses  are  placed  on  their  side, 
as  a  mark  of  conjugal  aflbction,  the  hand  of  one  is 
clasped  in  that  of  the  other.  Frequently  the  legs 
of  the  hero  are  crossed,  in  case  he  had  g^dned  that 
honorable  privilege  by  the  merits  of  a  crusad^ 
and  his  hand  is  employed  in  the  menacing  action 
of  unsheathing  his  sword.  The  sides  of  the  tombs 
are  often  embellbhed  with  figures  of  the  offspring 
of  the  deceased;  frequently  with  figures  of  mourn* 
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ers,  pkuteurs,  dr  weepers/  generally  in  monastic 
faabitoy  as  whole  convents  were  wont  (and  still  are 
accustomed,  in  Catholic  countries)  to  pour  out 
thdr  pious  inhabitants  to  form  processions  at  the 
funerals  of  the  great.  In  our  capital,  the  frater* 
oity  of  AuguHine  Papey,  the  threescwe  priests  of 
Leadef^JiaU^  and  the  company  of  parish^clerks^ 
skilled  in  singing  diriges  and  the  funeral  offices^ 
were  accustomed  to  attend  the  solemn  buriab. 

Tastelsss  as  are  the  figures  of  the  deceased^ 
yet  ibe  ornaments  above  are  often  in  the  richest 
s^le  that  the  wild  unfettered  genius  of  Gothic 
architecture  could  invent;  fine  and  light  sculp- 
ture of  foliage,  of  animals,  or  human  forms.  The 
aKmuments  of  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pem^ 
broke^  who  was  murdered  in  JFVance  in  lSt3,  and 
of  Edmund  Crowckback  earl  of  LancatteTy  are 
aMjpificent  On  the  side  of  these  tombs  are  the 
figures  of  ^pieureurs^  or  mourners,  exemplified 
in  nombers  of  other  tombs  in  this  kingdom.  Mr. 
Gottgh  has  fiivored  us  with  very  elegant  engrav* 
kigs  ci  both  of  these,  in  his  splendid  work  on  Br^ 
ti$k  sepulchral  monuments* 

*  See  die  cmioiM  coDtract,  in  DugdaUs  fTarwiekskkt,  p.  d64» 
Wturtto  tfaeeBBcaloiBof  Rnkmd  BeaueJtamp  mA  of  Wmrwkk,  and 
/oAn  £s§0X,  maiblff ;  WUHam  Jmim,  founder;  and  Tkomst  S^ 
nmsg  eopper-amidi ;  for  their  making  xiv  lonb  and  ladyes  in  difeit 
i  mHptt4p  and  m  imageaof  mmtmtn,  to  be  gill  bf 
I  J^M^ti^vwf,  Duidrnm,  aad  (jtddiiiijthe  of  JLofidM. 
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Iv  the  reigDS  of  queen  Elizabeth^  and  James  I. 
begins  to  appear  a  ray  of  taste  in  the  sculptors.  I 
shall  instance  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Henry  lord 
Narris,  who  appear  kneeling  round  his  magni- 
ficent cenotaph  (for  he  was  buried  at  Rycof)  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew.  This  figure  has  one 
hand  on  his  breast,  the  other  a  little  removed 
firom  it;  an  attitude  of  devotion,  inexpressibly 
fine,  in  defiance  of  the  ungraceful  dress  of  the 
time.    Lord  NorrU  died  in  1589.* 

Akother  proof  is  in  the  monument  of  Sir 
Franda  Vere^  who  died  in  1608,  distinguished  by 
tiiirty  years  of  able  service  in  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  is  represented  in  a 
gown  reeumbent;  over  him,  four  fine  figures  of 
flrmed  knights,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  support  a 
marble  slab,  on  which  are  strewed  the  various 
parts  of  his  armour.  At  Breda  is  the  tomb  of 
If^elbert  IL  count  of  Nassau^  who  died  in  1504, 
executed  on  the  same  idea. 

The  figure  of  young  Francis  HolSs,  son  of  John 
earl  of  Clare,  cut  ofi*  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in 
1682,  on  his  return  fi-om  a  campaign  in  the  A^e- 
therlafids,  has  great  merit    He  is  placed,  dressed 

•  DugdtUe's  Baronage,  ii.  404.— Dor/,  by  mistake,  caOa  this 
Bobleman  Francis ;  who  was  grandson  to  Hemy,  and  left  only  one 
child,  a  daughter.  He  fell  a  suicide,  in  a  fit  of  proud  resentment* 
ibr  an  imaginary  affiront  on  account  of  a  lord  Scrope,  which  he  had 
not  the  sense,  or  the  courage,  to  accommodate  in  a  pn^ier  manner* 
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lake  a  Grecian  warrior,  on  an  altar,  in  a  manner 
that  does  great  credit  to  Nicholas  StonCi  or  rather 
to  tfie  earl,  to  whom  Mr.  JValpokyisiSi^  attributes 
the  design. 

Th£  figure  of  Doctor  Busby^  master  of  TVut^ 
mmster  school,  who  died  in  1695,  is  elegant  and 
spirited.  He  lies  resting  on  one  arm;  a  pen  in 
one,  a  book  in  the  other  hand :  his  countenance 
looking  up.  His  loose  dress  is  very  favorable  to 
the  sculptor,"*^  who  has  given  it  most  graceful 
flows  :  the  dose  cap  alone  is  inimical  to  his  art 

I  CANNOT  go  through  the  long  series  of  tombs : 
nor  will  I  attempt,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  to 
bring  the  silent  inhabitants  to  a  posthumous  trial, 
or  draw  their  frailties  to  light  I  will  only  men-^ 
tioa  the  crowned  heads  who  here  repose,  till  that 
day  comes  which  will  level  every  distinction  of 
rank,  and  shew  every  individual  in  his  proper  cfaa^ 
racter.  QuaUs  erat,  says  a  beautiful  and  modest 
inscription,  iste  dies  indkabit. 

The  second  of  our  monarchs  who  lies. here,  is  Edward  l 
the  renowned  Edward  L  in  an  altar  tomb,  as  mo- 
dest and  plain,  as  his  fame  was  great.  A  long 
mscription  in  monkish  lines  imperfectly  records 
the  deeds  of  the  conqueror  of  Scotland^  and  of  the 
antient  Britcns.  In  1770,  antiquarian  curiosity 
was  so  urgent  with  the  respectable  dean  oiJVest- 

*  FfondiBird.    Ed. 
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wimter^  aa  tx>  prevale  on  him  to  permit  certain 
members  of  the  society,  under  proper  regulations, 
to  inspect  the  remains  of  this  celebrated  hero ;  and 
discover,  if  possible,  the  composition  which  gave 
such  duration  to  the  human  body.  The  writs  de 
cera  remmmda  circa  corpus  regis  Edwiordi  prim  ^ 
being  extant,  gave  rise  to  thb  search. 

ly  the  minute  relation  by  that  able  and  worthy 
antiquary  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Aylqffi^  hart,  almost 
every  particular  is  given.  On  lifting  up  the  lid  of 
the  tomb,  the  royal  body  was  found  wrapped  in  a 
strong  thick  linen  cloth,  wooded  on  the  inside :  the 
head  and  hce  were  covered  with  a  sudarium  or 
iace«cloth  of  crimson  sarcenet,  wrapped  into  three 
folds,  conformable  to  the  napkin  used  by  our 
Saviour  in  his  way  to  his  crucifixion,  as  we  are 
assured  by  the  church  of  Rome.  On  flinging 
open  the  external  mantle,  the  corpse  was  disco* 
vered  in  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty,  richly  habited. 
The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  fine  linen  oere<-cloth, 
closely  fitted  to  every  part,  even  to  the  very  fin- 
gers and  face.  Over  the  cere«cl6th  was  a  tunic  of 
red  silk  damask ;  above  that  a  stole  of  thick  white 
tissue  crossed  the  breast,  and  on  this,  at  six  inches 
distance  firom  each  other,  quatre«foils  of  philiigree- 
work,  of  gilt  metal  set  with  fiilse  stones,  in^ting 
rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  kc. ;  and  the  inter- 

*  Jrehaeohgia,  iii.  376,398, 399.— Similar  warrants  were  issued 
on  account  of  Edward  III.  Rkhtard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
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vab  between  the  quatre-foils  on  the  stole,  pow« 
dered  with  minute  white  beads,  tacked  down  into 
a  most  elegant  embroidery,  in  form  not  unlike 
what  is  called  the  true  lover's  knot  Above  these 
habits  was  the  royal  mantle  of  rich  crimson  sattin^ 
fastened  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  magnificent 
fibula^  of  gilt  metal  richly  chased,.and  ornamented 
with  foor  pieces  of  red,  and  four  of  blue,  trans- 
parent pa^te,  and  twenty*four  more  pearls.  The 
corpse,  finom  the  waist  downwards,  was  cdvered 
with  a  rich  cloth  of  figured  gold,  which  fell  down 
to  the  feet  and  was  tucked  beneath  them.  On  the 
back  crf'each  hand  was  a  quatre-foil  like  those  on 
the  stole.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  sceptre  with  a 
cross  of  copper  gilt,  and  of  elegant  workmanship, 
reaching  to  the  right  shoulder.  In  the  left  hand 
the  rod  and  dove,  which  passed  over  the  shoulder 
and  readied  the  royal  ear.  T^  dove  stood  on  a 
ball  placed  on  three  ranges  of  oak  leaves  of  ena* 
melled  gneeo;  it  was  of  white  enamel  On  the 
head  was  a  crown  charged  with  trefoils  made  of 
pit  metaL*  The  head  was  lodged  in  the  cavity 
of  the  stone^eoffin,  always  observable  in  those  re* 
ceptacles  of  the  dead.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Archatohpa  for  the  other  minutia  attendant  on 
the  babttmg  of  the  royid  corpse.  It  was  dressed  in 
conformity  to  antient  usage,  even  as  early  as  the 


*  Thedienisr^nMntedoa  m  sol  of  tfak  monaidi'i*  mSand* 
JvriM  GcnaJogjr*  ISO,  with  tolenbk  nccaniey. 
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time  of  the  Saxon  Sebert.  The  use  of  the  cere* 
cloth  18  continued  to  our  days :  in  the  instance  of 
our  late  king,  the  two  serjeant-surgeons  had  122/. 
Ss.  9d.  each  for  opening  and  embalming;  and  the 
apothecary  152/.  for  a  fine  double  cere<lothy  and 
a  due  quantity  of  rich  perfumed  aromatic  pow- 
ders.* 
Elbavor        Eleanor  of  Castile,  the  beautiful  and  a£fec- 

Bis  QuBBN.  ij^Qjjj^jg  queen  of  Edward,  was  in  1290  deposited 
here.  Her  figure^f  in  copper  gilt,  rests  on  a  ta- 
blet of  the  same^  placed  on  an  altar  tomb  of  Pet- 
worth  marble. 

The  murdered  prince  Edward  II.  found  his 
grave  at  Glocester:  his  son,  the  glorious  warrior 

Edward  IU.  Edward  III.  rests  here.  His  figure  at  full  length, 
made  of  copper  once  gilt,  lies  beneath  a  rich  go- 
thic  shrine  of  the  same  material.  His  hair  is 
disheveled,  his  be^rd  long  and  flowing.  His  gown 
reaches  to  his  feet.  Each  hand  holds  a  sceptre. 
The  figures  of  his  children  in  brass  surround  the 
altar  tomb.;];  His  worthy  queeti  Philippa  was  in- 
terred at  his  feet.  §  Her  figure  in  alabaster  repre- 
sents her  as  a  most  masculine  woman.  She  died 
in  1369:  her  royal  spouse  in  1377.  His  latter 
end  was  marked  with  misfortunes;  by  the  death 
of  his  son  the  Black  Prince;  by, a  ra^g  pesti- 

•  Archaeohgia,  iiu  402.  f  Sandford,  131. 

I  Sandford,  m.'^GougKi  Sepukh.  Mon.  i.  139.  tab.  U,  hi. 

§  San4ford,  \72»-^Gought  i.  63.  tab.  xziti. 
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fence ;  but  more  by  his  unseasonable  love  in  his 
doating  years.     How  finely  does  Mr.  Gray  paint 
his  death,  and  the  gay  entrance  of  his  successor 
into  power,  in  the  bitter  tmint  he  puts  into  the   ' 
mouth  of  a  British  beird ! 

Mighty  victor,  mighty  lovd. 

Low  on  his  Amend  couch  he  lies  1 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 

Is  the  sable  warrior  fledt 

Thy  SOB  is  gon^ :  he  rests  among  die  dead ! 

The  swarm,  that  in  thy  noon-tide  beam  were  bora  ? 

Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn. 

Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  Zephyr  blows,   ' 

While,  proudly  riding  o'er  the  ^xure  reahn. 

In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm  $ 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind  s  sway. 

That,  hosh'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening-prey* 

The  tomb  of  the  wasteful  unfortunate  prince  Richard  il. 
Richard  II.  and  his  first  consort -rf;2we,.  daughter 
of  fVenceslaus  king  of  Bohemia,  is  the  next  in 
order.*  It  was  erected  by  Henry  V.  Their 
figures,  in  the  same  metal  as  the  former,  lie  recum- 
bent on  it.  He  had  directed  them  to  be  made  in 
his  life-time,  by  B.  and  Godfrey,  oi  Wood-street^ 
goldsmiths :  the  expence  of  gilding  was  four  hun- 
dred marks.  The  countenance  of  Richard  is  very 
unlike  the  beautiful  painting  of  him  on  board,  six  His  Por- 
feet  eleven  inches  high,  by  three  feet  seven  inches 

•  Sand/9rd,$03.*-'Gaugh:s  Sepulch.  Mon.  i.  163.  tab.  \xi,  hdu 

U 
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bnoad;  in  n^iich  he  is  represented  sitting  in  a 
chair  of  state,  with  a  globe  in  one  band,  the 
sceptre  in  the  otiier ;  a  crown  on  his  bead ;  and 
his  dress  extremely  licb  and  elegant;  many;  parts 
marked  with  his  initial,  R.  surmounted  with^ a* 
crown.  His  countenance  remarkably  fine  and 
gentle,  little  indicative  of  lus  bad  and  oppressive 
reign.* 

This  picture^  after  tlie  test  of  Dearly  four  hun- 
dred years,  is  in  the  highest  preservation;  and  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  the  coloring, 
than  the  dxc^llence  of  the  drawii^  considering* 
the  early  age  of  the  performance.  It  was  re- 
touched by  Vandykj  and  again  about  the  year 
17S7*  The  back  ground  is  elevated  above  the 
figure,  of  an  uneven  sur&cc^  apd  g^t  The  cu- 
rious will  find,  in  Mr.  Walpole*s  Anecdotes,  vol.  i. 
an  ingenious  conjecture  respecting  the  method  of 
painting  in  that  early  period,  which  has  given 
,  such  amazing  duration  to  the  labors  of  its  artists. 
This  portrait  was  orig^ially  hung  up  in  the  choir 
of  the  abby ;  but  about  a  dozen  years  ago  was 
removed  to  the  Jerusalem  chamber. 
HehryV.  Within  a  beautifiil  chapel  of  gothic  work- 
manship, of  open  iron-work,  ornamented  with 
various  images,  is  the  tomb  of  the  gallant  prince 
Henry  V.-f  a  striking  contrast  to  the  weak  and 

•  Vkiufia  hbnumenta,  talb.  iv.  f  San^ford^  f fig. 
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laborious  Richdrd.  This  was  buflt  by  Henry  VIL 
in  compiiment  to  his  illustrious  relation  and  pre- 
decessor.  His  queen  Catherine  had  before  erect- 
ed his  monument,  and  plaeed  his  imn^  cut  in 
hefct  of  oak>  and  covered  over  with  silver,  on 
an  altar  tomb;  the  head. was  (as  our  learned 
guide  told  us)  of  solid  silver,  whicfa^  in  the  rdgn 
of  Henry  VIIL  was  sacrilegiously  stolen  away. 
The  wooden  headless  trunL  still  remains. 

Ok  each  side  of  this  royal  chapel  is  a  windii^ 
staircase^  inclosed  in  a  turret  of  open  iron-work, 
Vhich  leads  into  a  chauotry  foimded  for  the  puf^ 
pose  of  masses^  for  the  repose  of  the  aoul  of  tUa 
ffcU  pdace.  The  front  looks  over  the.  shrine  of 
the  Con&BSor. .  Heve  is  kept  a  parcel  of  human 
figures,  which  m  old  times  were  dressed  out  ana 
carried  at  foneral  processions;  but  at  present, 
very  deservedly,  have  obtained  the  name  of  the 
ragged  r^mmt.  More  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
eksgant  termioation  of  the  eolumelUe  of  the  two 
staircases,  which  spread  at  the  top  of  the  turrets 
into  roofft  of  uncommon  el^ance< 

Chrx.end4)f  this  chauntry  rests  against  that  of 
iher  chapel  c^  Henry  VIL  Among  the  stone 
statoes.  placed  d^re  is  the  Frtnch  patron  St. 
Denys^  most  composedly  carrymg  his  head  in  his 
hand. 

Ok  the  south  side  of  the  chauntry,  over  his 
monument,  is  the  representation  of  hb  coronation. 

h8 
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Tlie  fkce  of  Henry  is  distkiguished  by  a  wen 
under  his  chin ;  with  which  it  was  probably  mark- 
ed, as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sculptor 
would  have  added  a  deformity.* 

His  guEEK.  Catherine,  his  royal  consort,  had  less  resjfect 
payed  to  her  remains.  She  had  sunk  from  the 
bed  of  the  conqueror  of  France^  to  that  of  a  com- 
mon gentleman :  yet  gave  to  these  kingdoms  a  long 
line  of  princes-  She  died  m  1437,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel  of  our  lady  in  this  church. 
When  her  grandson  Henry  VII.  ordered  that  to 
be  pulled  down,  to  make  room  for  his  own  magni- 
ficent chapel,  he  ungratefully  neglected  the  re- 
mains of  this  hjs  ancestress,  and  sufiered  them  to 
be  flung  carelessly  into  a  wooden  chest,  where 
they  still  rest  near  her  Henry's  tomb. 

EpwardV.  Next  is  the  cenotaph  of  the  two  innocents. 
Brother.  Edward  V.  and  his  brother  Richard  dvke  oiYork. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  certain  small  bones 
were  found  in  a  chest  under  a  staircase  in  the 
Tower.  These,  by  order  of  Charles^  were  re- 
moved here;  and,  under  the  supposition  of  their 
belcmging  to  the  murdered  princes,  this  memorial 
of  their  sad  fiite  was  erected,  by  order  of  that  hu- 
mane monarch,  after  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.'\ 

*  Mr.  Carter  infends  to  engrave  this  in  hia  specimens  of  antient 
scnlptute. 
t  PareniaUa,  333. 
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In  order  of  time  I  must  pass  into  the  beautiful  Henry  Vli. 
chapel  of  Henry  VII.  nearly  the  rival  in  elegance 
with  that  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Who 
can  look  at  the  roof  of  either  without  the  highest 
adibiiation !  Henry,  finding  the  chapel  of  the  Con- 
fessor too  much  crouded  to  receive  any  more 
princes,  determined  on  the  building  of  this.  That 
of  the  Virgin  was  sacrificed  to  it ;  also  an  adjacent 
tavern,  distinguished  by  the  popular  ^ign  of  the 
White  Rose.  Abbot  Islip,  on  the  part  of  the 
kmgy  laid  the  first  stone,  on  February  1 1th,  1503. 
The  royal  miser  scrupled  no  expence  in  this  piece 
of  vanity.  By  his  will  it  appears,  that  he  expressly 
intended  it  as  his  own  mausoleum,  and  that  of  his 
house,  intending  that  none  but  the  blood  royal 
should  be  interred  in  this  magnificent  foundation. 
It  was  built  at  the  expence  of  fourteen  thousand 
pounds."^  In  the  body  of  this  chapel  is  his  superb  Hzs  Tomb. 
tomb,  the  work  of  Pietro  Torregiano,  a  Fbren-- 
tine  sculptor;  who  had,  for  his  labor  and  ma^ 
terials,  <me  thousand  pounds.  This  ^admirable 
artist  continued  in  London  till  the  completion  of 
his  work  in  1519.  But  the  reigfiing  prince  and 
Tarr^iano  were  of  tempers  equally  turbulent,  so 
they  soon  separated.f  To  him  is  attribpted  the 
altar  tomb  of  Margaret  countess  of  Richmond^ 
with  her  figure  recumbent  in  brass.     Henry  VII. 

•  Will  of  Henry  VII.  preface,  p.  iv. 
t  Anecdotes  of  Fating,  i.  97* 
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had  made  a  special  proviaion  in  his  i?ill  for  this 
tomb,^  for  the  images  and  various  other  oma- 
mentSi  which  were  to  decorate  this  his  place  of 
rest  Hie  tmib  itsdf  is,  as  he  directed,  made  of 
a  hard  BeMhic  stcaief,  called  in  the  language-^of 
those  days  Ihncke.  The  figures  contained  in  the 
six  bos  reliefs  in  brass  on  the  sides,  are  strong 
proofs  of  the  skiU  of  the  artist.  They  suit  the 
superstition  of  the  times:  St  Mkbad  and  the 
devil,  joined  with  the  Virgin  and  Child :  SL  Oeorge 
yiVn  St.  Arahonjf  and  his  pig:  St.  Christopker^ 
and  perhaps  St.  Anne:  Edward  the  Conftssor, 
and  a  Bemdietine  monk:  Marjf  Magdalen^  and 
St.  Bar  barm:  and  several  others.  One  pretence 
is  a  respect  to  his  grand'^mother,  whose  bones  he 
left  flung  into  an  ordinary  diest  He  and  his 
quiet  n^leeted  queen  lie  in  brass  on  an  attar 
tomb  within  the  faeautifid  brazen  precind;  bis 
face  resembles  all  his  portraits.  I  have  seen  a 
model,  a  still  stronger  likeness,  in  possession  of 
Mr.  JVidpok;  a  bust  in  stone  taken  froos  his  face 
immectiately  after  his  death.  A  stronger  rduo* 
tance  to  quit  the  possessions  of  this  world  could 
never  be  expressed  on  the  countenance  (tf  the  most 
gripmg  mortal. 

Within  the  grate  of  the  tomb  was  an  altar  of 
a  single  piece  of  touchstone,  destroyed  by  the 

•  WUl  of  Henry  VU.  piibUcM  1773,  p.  3. 34. 
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fimatics^  to  whidifae'bequeathed  *'  oar  ff^.fiiect 
"  at  the  hoUe  crosse,  whieh,  by  the  faigtTprovisioii 
^'  of  our  Lord  God,  was  conveied,  brought,  and 
"  delivered  to  us  from  the  isle  of  CyOf  in  Oreece^ 
'^  'set  in  gold  and  garnished  with  perles  and  pre- 
^  cious  stones ;  and  also-  the  pieciouse  retique  of 
*'  oon  of  the  le^es  of  St  Oeorge,  set  in  silver 
**  parcel  gilte/ which  cam^  into  the  hands  of  our 
"  broder  and  eousyn  Lewyt,  of  FrancCy  the  time 
"  that  he  wan  and  recovered  the  citie  of  MiUdn^ 
^'  aod  given  and  sent  to  us  by  our  consyne  the 
'*  cardinal  of  Avtboise"^ 

HxEs  alsa  rest,  freed  from  the  cares  of  tiieir  Qubbv  Eli- 
evenffol  reigns,  the  rival  queens,  Elixabethy  and  martQubbn 
Hie  uBbappj  Mary  Stuart.    The  same  species  of  ^'S^^'^^- 
moaiiment  incloses  both,  in  this  period  of  tiie 
revival  of  the  «rts.    The  figure  of  each  lies  under 
an  ekgaot  canopy  supported  by  pillars  of  the 
CarhakUtn  order.f    Two  great  blemishes  obscure 
the  characters  of  this  illustrious  pair*    Elizabeth 
will  never  be  vindicated  from  treachery,  hypo** 
crisy,  and  craeHy  ai  the  death  of  Mary.    The 
love  of  her  subjects  was  the  pretext:  the  reality, 
a  female  jealousy  of  superior  diarms,  with  the 
sjfreta  injuria  Jcmuc^  discovered  in  a  letter  of 
passkm,  accusing  anothar  female,  %  perhaps  equally 

•  Will  of  Henry  VII.  34.  t  1>«^*  »•  !««•  17»- 

t  See  the  fiuoous  letter  of  Mary  Siuart,  in  BurgkUys  state 
p»pcn»  5SS. 
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touched  ^itb  the  same  tormeDtiog  passion.  The 
long  and  undeserved  sufferings  of  Mary^  from 
one  of  her  own  sex,  a  sister  princess,  from  whom 
she  had  reason  to  expect  every  relief,  make  us 
forget  her  crime,  and  fling  a  "veil  over  the  fault  of 
distressed,  yet  criminal  beauty. 
Jambsto  Tu£  peaceful  pedant  James  I,  his  amiable 
Henry ^  and  the  royal  rakish  Charles^  the  second 
of  the  name;  the  sullen  mis-treated  hero  fVil- 
liantf  his  royal  consort  the  patient  Mary ;  Anne, 
gl(H*ious  in  her  generals,  and  George  II.  repose 
within  the  royal  vault  of  this  chapel.  No  monu- 
ment blazons  their  virtues ;  it  is  left  to  history  to 
record  the  busy  and  often  empty  tale  of  majesty. 
George  I.  was  buried  at  Hanover;  his  son  caused 
a  vault  to  be  made  in  this  for  himself,  his  Caro^ 
iinej  and  family,  and  directed  the  side-board  of  her 
coffin,  and  that  of  his  own  (when  his  hour  came) 
to  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
removed,  so  that  their  loving  dust  might  inter- 
mingle. 

I  SHALL  drop  these  subjects  of  mortality,  with 
pmntmg  out  a  single  monument  of  inferior  note. 
A  very  fine. figure  of  Time)  executed  in  Italy,  in 
white  marble,  holds  in  his  band  a  scroll,  with  an 
inscription  of  uncommon  elegance,  written  by 
Doctor  Friend,  to  commemorate  the  premature 
death  of  the  honorable  Philip  Carteret,  younger 
son  of  George  Lord  Carteret,  at  the  age  of  19,  in 
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the  year  1710.     Thne  thus  seems  to  address  him- 
seif  tohim:* 

Quid  breves  te  delicias  tuorum, 
Nsniis  Phcehi  chorus  omnis  urgct 
£t  mei  falcis  subitd  recisum 

y  ulnere  plangit ! 

En  puer !  vitae  pretium  caducfle 
Hie  tuuxn  custos  vigil  ad  favillam 
Semper  adstabo  et  memori  tuebor 
Mamiore  famam : 

Audies  clarus  pietate,  morum 
Integer,  niulUe  studiosus  artis : 
Hie  frequens  olim  leget,  hsec  sequetur 
JJEmula  pubes. 

Why  flows  the  Muse^s  mournful  tear 
For  thee,  cut  down  in  life's  full  prime  ? 

"Why  sighs  for  thee  the  parent  dear, 
Cropt  by  the  scythe  of  hoary  Time? 

Lo!  this,  my  boy,  *s  the  common  lot— 

To  me  thy  memory  entrust  ^ 
When  all  thats  dear  shall  be  forgot^ 

ril  guard  thy  venerated  dust. 

From  age  to  age,  as  I  proclaim 

Thy  learning,  piety,  and  truth. 
Thy  great  example  shall  inflame. 

And  emulation  raise  in  youth.f 

I  SHALL  quit  these  solemn  scenes  :|;  with  the 


ElegaktIk- 

scriptioh 

ON  A  Youth. 


•  Dart/iu  112.  '     ' 

t  Thus  translated  in  the  little  historical  description,  &c. 

}  Bat  I  shall  not  quit  them  without  mentioning  an  error  in  my 
Jwmey  to  London,  p.  389,  in  naming  the  lady,  who  died  by  the 
pricking  her  finger  with  a  needle,  lady  Susannq  Grey :  whereas  the 
fabulists  in  Weitminster  Abby  attribute  the  misfortune  to  lady 
E&zabeik  Russel. 
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beautiful  reflections  of  Mr.  AdSson^  made  m  the 
spot :  and  hope  they  may  have  the  same  weight 
with  the  reader,  which  they  have  on  me,  whenever 
I  peruse  the  following  piece  of  instructive  elo- 
quence. "  When  I  look"  (says  the  delightful 
moralist)  "  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every 
"  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me :  when  I  read  the 
"  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inormnate  desire 
"  goes  out :  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 
*'  upon  a  tomb-stooe,  my  heart  melts  with  com- 
*^  passion:  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
^^  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving 
"  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow :  when 
''  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, 
*^  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side, 
'^  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
''  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow 
^'  and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions, 
'^  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I 
'^  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some 
"  that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred 
"  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we 
''  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our 
"  appearance  together.'** 

At  the  dissolution,  tliis  great  monastery,  the 
second  .mitred  dbby  in  the  kingdom,  underwent 
the  common  lot  of  the  religious  houses.    In  1534, 


•  Spectator,  vol.  i.  N«  fi6. 
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tbe  abbot,  WilUam  Benson^  subscribed  to  the 
kings  supremacy,  and  in  1539  surrendered  his 
monastery  into  the  royal  hands,  and  received  as  a 
reward  tbe  office  of  first  dean  to  the  new  founda- 
tioD,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  twelve  prebendaries. 
It  was  also  erected  into  a  bishoprick,  but  the  only 
bishop  was  Thomas  Thirleby;  it  being  suppressed 
in  15<50,  on  bis  translation  to  Norwich. 

When  the  protector  Somerset  ruled  in  the  ful- 
ness of  power,  this  magnificent,  this  sacred  pile 
i^UTOwly  escaped  a  total  demolition.  It  was  his 
design  to  have  pulled  it  down^  and  to  haye  applied 
the  materials  towards  the  palace  he  was  then 
erecting  in  tbe  Strandy  known  by  the  name  of 
^Mserse^'house.  He  was  diverted  firom  his  design 
by  a  bribe  of  not  fewer  than  fouiteen  manors.— 
Mortals  should  be  very  delicate  in  pronoundng 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  their  fellow-crea- 
tures :  yet,  in  this  instance,  without  presumption, 
without  superstition,  one  may  suppose  his  fiedl  to 
have  been  marked  out  by  the  Almighty,  as  a 
warning  to  impious  men.  He  fell  on  the  scaffold 
OB  Tijwer^iiiiy  lamented  only  because  his  over- 
throw was  effected  by  a  man  more  wicked,  more 
ambitious,  aad  more  detested  than  himself.  In 
their  ends  tbare  was  a  consent  of  justice :  both 
died  by  tbe  ax :  and  both  of  their  headless  bodies 
were  flung,  within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  into 
the  same  jdace,  among  the  attainted  herd. 
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Ik  the  reign  of  queen  Mary^  the  former  reli- 
gion of  the  place  experienced  a  brief  restoration. 
She  with  great  zeal  restored  it  to  the  antient  con- 
ventual istate :  collected  many  of  the  rich  habits 
and  insignia  of  that  splendid  worship ;  established 
fourteen  monks,  and  appointed  for  their  abbot 
John  Fcckenham^  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learn- 
ing, who,  on  his  expulsion  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
finished  his  days  in  easy  custody  in  JVisbech 
castle. 

In    \560   it   was    changed  into  a  collegiate 
church,  consisting  of  a  dean,  and  twelve  secular 
canons,  and  thirty  petty  canons,  and  other  meai- 
bers,   two  schoolmasters,  and   forty   king's    or 
queen's  scholars,  twelve  almsmen,  and  many  offi- 
cers and  Servants.*     But  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  school  there  from  the  first  foundation  of  the 
abby.     IngulphuSj  abbot  of  Crawlandy  speaks  of 
his  having  been  educated  at  it ;  and  of  the  dbpu- 
tations  he  had  with  the  queen  of  the  Confessor^ 
and  of  the  presents  she  made  him  in  money  in  his 
boyish  days.f 
Cloisters.      Besides  the  church,  many  of  the  antient  ap«| 
pendages  remain.     The  cloisters  are  entirci  an 
filled  with  monuments.      The  north  and  wei 
cloisters  were  built  by  abbot  LitiUngton^  wh 
died  in  1386:*  he  also  built  the  granary,  whic 

•  Tanner.  f  Quoted  by  Stow^  book  1.  vol.  i.  123. 
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was  afterwards  the  dormitory  of  the  king's  scho- 
lars ;  of  later  years  rebuilt 

The  entrance  into  the  chapter-house  (built  in  Chapter. 
1S50)  is  on  one  side  of  the  cloister^  through  a 
most  rich  and  magnificent  gothic  portal^  the 
mouldings  most  exquisitely  carved :  this  is  divided 
into  two  gothic  doors.  The  room  is  an  octagon, 
each  side  of  which  had  most  superb  and  lofty 
windows,  which  bemg  now  filled  up,  it  is  lighted 
by  smaller  ones.  The  opening  into  this  room  is 
as  noble  as  that  from  the  cloister.  The  stone  roof 
is  destroyed,  and  one  of  plank  is  substituted. 
The  central  pillar  remains,  light,  slender,  and  ele- 
gant, surrounded  by  eight  others;  bound  by  two 
equidistant  fascuBy  and  terminated  in  capitals  of 
beautiful  simplicity.  By  consent  of  the  abbot,  in 
1377,  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  first  held 
their  parlem^nts  in  this  place ;  the  crown  under- 
taking the  repairs.  Here  they  sat  till  the  year 
1547,  when  Edward  VI.  granted  the  chapel  of 
St.  St^hen  to  their  use.  It  is  at  present  filled 
with  the  public  records,  among  which  is  the  origi- 
nal Domesday  book,  now  above  seven  hundred 
years  old :  it  is  in  as  fine  preservation  as  if  it  was 
the  work  of  yesterday. 

Beneath  the  chapter-house  is  a  very  singular    Crypt. 
crypt.     The  roof,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the 
former,  is  supported  by  a  short  round  pillar,  quite 
bellow.     The  top  spreads  into  massy  plain  ribs, 
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the  supports  of  the  roof.  The  walls  are  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  form  a  most  firm 
base  to  the  superstructure.  They  had  been  pierced 
with  several  small  windows,  which  are  now  lost 
by  the  vast  increase  of  earth  on  the  outside;^ 
one  is  just  visible  in  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr. 
Barrow. 
Jerusalem  Th£  Jerusalem  chamber  formed  a  part  of  the 
abbot's  lodgings  s  and  was  built  by  Littlingtan. 
It  is  noted  for  having  been  the  place  where  Henry 
IV.  breathed  his  last:  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
swoon  while  he  was  praying  before  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edward:  and,  being  carried  into  this  room^ 
asked^  on  recovering,  where  be  was?  Being  in- 
formed, he  answered,  (I  will  give  his  reply  in  the 
words  of  Shcdcespearej  borrowed  from  history) 

Laud  be  to  God !— «ven  there  my  life  must  end. 
It  ha  A  been  pvophesied  to  me  many  yean 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  suppos'd  the  Holy  Lakd  ! 

The  devil  is  said  to  have  practiced  such  ^  delasipn 
on  pope  Sylvester  IL  having  (on  consultation) 
assured  his  holiness  that  he  should  die  in  Jerusa^ 
km;  and  kept  bis  word,  by  takioghim  off  aa  he 
was  saying  mass,  in  1003^  in  a  church  of  that 
name  in  iZcme.t 
I  OMITTED- to  mention  the  revenues  of  this 

*  This  ciypt  is  only  accessible  through  the  house  of  Mr.  Barrow, 
,  t  Btown't  Patcicului,  i.  89.  88. 
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great  house,  which,  in  its  monastic  state,  Speed 
makes  to  amount  to  39771.  per  ann.  Dugdak  to 
3471/. 

Not  far  from  the  abby  stood  the  Sanctuary,  Savctpart. 
the  place  of  refuge  absurdly  granted,  in  old  times, 
to  criminals  of  certain  denominations.  The 
church  belonging  to  it  was  in  form  of  a  cross, 
ud  double ;  one  bemg  built  over  the  other.  Such 
is  the  account  that  Doctor  Stukebf  gives  of  it^ 
for  he  remembered  it  standing:*  it  was  of  vast 
strength ;  and  was  with  much  labor  demolished. 
It  b  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Con-' 
feasor.  Within  its  precincts  was  bom  Edward  V. ; 
and  here. his  unhappy  mother  took  refuge,  with  her 
younger  son  Richard,  to  secure  him  from  Ihs  cruel 
undCy  who  hail  already  possession  of  the  elder 
brother.  Seduced  by  the  persuasions  of  the  duke, 
of  Buchmgham,  and  Thomas  Scott  alias  Rather'- 
ham,  archbbhop  of  York,  she  surrendered  the  lit- 
tle innocent,  who  was  instantly  carried  to  his  bro- 
ther in  the  Tamer,  where  they  were. soon  after  in- 
ndved  inone  common  iate.  : 

To  the  west  of  the  sanctuary*8tood  the  Eke-  Elebmosy- 
woggnary  or  Almarjf,  where  the  alms  of  the  abby 
were  wont  to  be  distributed.  But  it  is  still  more 
remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where  the 
first  printing  press  ever  known  in  England  was 
erected.    It  was  in  the  year  1474,  when  WtlUam 

^  Archaeologia,  i.  p.  S9. 
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Caxton,  probably  encouraged  by  the  learned  Tha^ 
mas  MiUing,  then  abbot,  produced  The  Game  and 
Play  of  the  Cfyesse,  the  first  book  ever  printed  in 
these  kingdoms.  There  is  a  slight  difference  about 
the  place  in  which  it  was  printed,  but  all  agree 
that  it  was  within  the  precincts  of  this  religious 
bouse.  Would  the  monks  have  permitted  tliis, 
could  they  have  foreseen  how  certainly  the  art 
would  conduce  to  their  overthrow,  by  the  exten* 
sion  of  knowledge,  and  the  long*concealed  truths 
of  Christianity  ? 
St.Marga-  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  abby  stands  the 
Church,  church  of  St.  Margaret^  built  originally  by  Ed- 
ward  the  Confesson  The  parish  church  had  been 
in  the  abby,  to  the  great  inconveniency  of  the 
monks.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
aqd  again  in  that  of  Edioard  IV.  This  church  is 
honored  with  the  remains  of  the  great  Sir  JVaUer 
Raleigh^  who  was  interred  here  on  the  same  day 
on  which  he  was  beheaded  in  Old  Palace  Yard. 
It  was  left  to  a  sensible  churchwarden  to  inform 
us  of  the  fact,  who  inscribed  it  on  a  board  about 
twenty  years  ago. 
Itsfinb  The  east  window  is  a  most  beautiful  compo- 
sition. It  was  made  by  order  of  the  magistrates 
of  Dortj  and  by  them  designed  as  a  present  to 
Henry  VII. ;  but  he  dying  before  it  was  finished^ 
it  was  put  up  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  abbot  of 
TValtham  at  Copt-hall:  there  it  remained  till  the 
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&8olutioa;  when  it  was  remoTed  to  Newhall  in 
Esscr^  afterwards  part  of  tbe  estate  of  general 
Mank^  who  preserved  it  from  demolition.  In 
1758  it  was  purchased  from  the  then  owner,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  for  foqr  hundred 
guineas.  By  a  most  absurd  and  tasteless  opposi- 
tion, this  fine  ornament  ran  a  great  risque  of  being 
pulled  down  again.  The  subject  is  the  cruci- 
fixion :  a  devil  is  carrying  off  the  soul  of  the  har- 
dened thief;  an  angel  receiving  that  of  the  peni* 
tent  Silly  enough !  but  the  other  beauties  of  the  ^ 
piece  might  surely  have  moved  the  reverend  zea- 
lot to  mercy.  The  figures  are  numerous,  and 
finely  executed.  On  one  side  is  Henry  VI. 
kneeling ;  above  him  his  patron  sabt,  St.  George. 
On  the  other  side  is  his  queen  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, and  abovq  her  the  fair  St.  Catherine  /with 
tbe  instruments  of  her  martyrdom.  This  charm- 
ing performance  is  engraved  at  the  expence  of  tbe 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  royal  palace  which  clames  seniority  in  our  Palacb  at 
capita],  was  that  of  Westminster ^  founded  by  the  ^"er.*"" 
Cof^essoTj  who  was  the  first  prince  who  had  it  in 
regular  residence.  It  stood  near  the  Thames :  the 
stairs  to  it  on  the  river  still  keep  the  name  of 
Palace  stairs;  and  the  two  Palace  Yards  also 
belonged  to  this  extensive  pile. 

The  New  Palace  Yard  is  the  area  before  the 
hall.     In  old  times  a  very  hand^me  conduit,  or, 
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aa  it  was  called,  fountain,  graced  one  p«rt  j  and 
opposite  to  the  hall,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
passage  into  BridgMtreet,  stood  a  lofty  square 
tower,  which,  from  its  use,  was  caUed  the  Ciock 
Tffw^r.  This  may  be  seen  in  ifottar'*  print,  N*  6, 
and  in  the  old  plan  of  London,  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  r«gn  of  queen  E&zabeth. 

Many  parts  of  this  adjacoat  palace  exist  to 
this  day,  sunk  into  other  uses.     Succeeding  mon- 
Wbstmih-  archs  added  much  to  it.   The  great  hall  was  buiU 
STBR.HALI..  jj   JViUiain  Rufut,  or  possibly  rebuilt;  a  room  of 
that  description  being  too  necessary  an  appendage 
to  a  palace,  ever  to  have  been  neglected.    The 
entrance  into  it  fipom  New  Palece  Yard,  was 
bounded  on  each  side  by  towers,*  most  magnifi- 
cently ornamented  with  numbers  of  statues  in 
rows  above  each  other,  now  lost,  or  concealed  by 
modem  buildings :  a  mutilated  figure  of  an  armed 
man,  supposed  to  have  been  one,  was  discovered 
under  the  Exchequer  staircase  in  1781-t    The 
size  ma/  be  estimated,  when  we  are  told  Utat 
Henry  III.  entertamed  in  this  hall,  and  other 
rooms,'  six  thousand  poor  men,  women,  aind  chil- 
dren, on  new-year's  day,  1236.     It  became  ruin- 
ous before  the  reign  of  Bkhard  II.  who  repaired 
it  in  1397,  raised  the  walls  two  feet,  altered  the 
windows,  and  added  a  new  roof,  as  well  as  a- 

•  iiSp  has  given  a  view  of  it,  N*  40. 
t  parle?t  aaUent  scnlptuns,  N*  I- 
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Mbdy  porch  and  otb^r  buildiogs.  The  expeooe 
wta  paid  1^  a  le?y  <m  tianiehed  straogeri,  or  nfa^ 
gees,  who  had  sought  an  asylaoa  in  England.^ 
In  IS99  he  kept  his  CkristmaB  in  it,  with  his 
characteridtical  ma^ficenee.  Twenty-eight  oxen, 
three  hundred  sheep,  and  fowls  without  namber, 
were  daily  eonsomed.  Tbe  aanaber  of  bm  gueits 
each  day  were  ten  thousand.  We  need  not  won- 
der then,  that  Richard  kept  two  thousand  cooks. 
They  certainly  wece  deeply  learned  in  tfaeer  pro* 
fession;  witness  the  F&rme  of  Cury^  compiled 
about  1900,  by  the  msater  cooks  of  this  luxurions 
monarch,  in  whidb  are  preserved  reoeits  for  the 
most  exquisite  dishes  of  the  time.  This  book 
was  printed  by  the  late  worthy  Guttamu  Brander^ 
esq;  with  an  excellent  pre&ce  by  that  able  anti- 
quary the  reverend  Doctor  Pegge.  Mr.  Brander 
favored  me  with  a  copy ;  but  exiiepting  a  magician 
of  Laputa  could  conjure  up  a  few  of  Richard's 
cooks,  I  despair  of  ever  treating  my  brethren  with 
a  &aat  i  r antique. 

This  room  exceeds  in  dimensions  any  ki  E%h 
rope,  w^ch  is  unsupported  by  pillars ;  its  length 
is  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet ;  the  breadth 
seventy-four.  Its  hei^t  adds  to  its  solemnity. 
The  roof  consists  chieiy  of  cbesnut  wood,  most 
curioualy  constructed,  and  of  a  fine  species  of 

12 
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^othic.  It  is  every  where  adorned  with  angels 
supporting  the  arms  of  Richard  11.  or  those  of 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  as  is  the  stone  moulding 
that  runs  round  the  hall,  with  the  hart  couchant 
under  a  tree,  and  other  devices  of  Richard  II. 
Parlembkts     Parlehents  often  sat  in  this  hall.     In  1397i 

HBLD  IN  IT. 

when,  in  the  reign  of  Richardll.  it  was  extremely 
ruinous,  he  built  a  temporary  room  for  his  parle* 
roent,  formed  with  wood,  and  covered  with  tiles. 
It  was  open  on  all  sides,  that  the  constituents 
might  see  every  thing  that  was  said  and  done ; 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  securing  freedom  of 
debate,  he  surrounded  the  house  with  four  thou- 
sand Cheshire  archers^  with  bows  bent,  and  ar- 
rows nocked  ready  to  shoot.*  This  fully  answer- 
ed the  intent :  for  every  sacrifice  was  made  to  the 
royal  pleasure. 
Courts  of  Courts  of  justice,  even  in  early  times,  sat  in 
diis  hall,  where  monarchs  themselves  usually  pre- 
sided; for  which  reason  it  was  called  Curia  Do- 
mini Regis,  and  one  of  the  three  noiv  held  in  this 
hall  is  called  the  court  of  king's  bench.  Origi- 
nally the  Communia  piacita  followed  the  king's 
court  wheresoever  it  happened  to  be^  The  king 
presided  in  person,  and  was  attended  by  bis  judges : 
he  sate  on  an  elevated  seat,  and  the  judges  on  a 
bench  below   to  assist  him  with  their  advice. 

I 

*  Siow$  Survaie,  888^  889.        . 
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Madox  enumerates  many  of  the  palaces^*  in  the 
great  ball  of  which  the  monarchs  presided,  and  he 
specifies  the  business  done.    This  wtt  found  an 
iQCODveniency  to  the  subjects,  who  were  obliged 
to  fallow  the  court  to  great  distances  to  obtain 
justice.      The  Magna  Charta  made   provision 
against  the  grievance  in  the  xxiid  article.    ^*  Com* 
'*  Huinia  placita  non  sequantur  curiam  nostram^ 
^'  sed  teneantur  in  aliquo  certo  loco :"  and  West^ 
nttrnter-heU  was  the  place  appointed,  as  being 
within  the  first  and  chief  palace  of  our  kings. 
But  Edward  I.  in  his  28th  year  obtained  a  sta- 
tute, directing,  in  the  following  curious  IvLwfrenchf 
that  the  law  courts  should  follow  him  wheresoever 
be  went,  that  he  might  receive  the  benefit  of  their 
assistance.      ^'  Dautre  part  le  roi  voet  qe  le 
"  chaunceliere  e  les  justices  de  seen  banc  lui 
'*  suivent  issint  qil  eit  touz  jours  pres  de  lui 
"  ascuns  sages  de  la  lei,  qui  sachent  les  bu« 
''  soigpes  qa  viegment  a  la  curt,  duement  deli- 
"  verer  a  tote  les  foiz  qe  mester  serra.''t 

Th£  most  antient  of  the  courts  now  held  undor  c^iahcbrt. 
this  venerable  roof,  is  that  of  the  chancery ^  where 

*  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer^  L  6  to  26. 
t  Anglic^,     'And  on  the  other  party  the  king  wills,  that  the 
'  chancellor  and  the  justices  of  his  hench  shall  follow  him,  so  that 

*  )ie  oiay  have  at  all  times  near  unto  him  some  sages  of  thf  laws* 
'  which  be  able  duly  to  order  all  such  matters  as  shall  come  unto 

*  the  court,  at  all  times  when  need  shall  require/ 
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die  lord  high  cbancdlor  site  doling  tenn«  We 
have  no  accouot  of  the  person  who  first  filled  the 
office.  Unwona^  chancellor  to  king  Offa^  who 
begu  hie  re^  in  758,  is  the  first  named.  The 
first  after  the  conquest,  in  1067,  was  Afaurue^ 
afterwards  bishop  of  London.  Till  about  1559 
this  high  office  was  mostly  filled  by  churchmen. 
Their  place  of  sittings  was  at  a  long  marble  table, 
to  which  was  an  ascent  of  five  or  sik  steps :  the 
chancellor  himself  sat  in  a  marble  chair  fixed  in 
the  wall  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  marble  ta* 
Ue.  These  were  remaining  m  Dugdaie*s  time,^ 
but  eren  then  covered  with  the  courts  there  erects 
ed.  They  are  now  lost ;  probably  removed  when 
the  courts  were  in  the  last  reign  altered  by  Kera : 
at  present  one  part  is  the  repository  of  the  gowns, 
the  other  of  the  wigs,  of  the  numerous  counsel. 
Kino's  Th£  next  conT%  is  that  of  the  kifig's  benchy 
the  antient  Curia  Domini  Regis.  The  Juiticiaritis 
Anglie  presided  when  the  king  did  not.  On  the 
suppi^ession  of  this  office,  in  the  year  1867,  the 
name  was  changed  to  capitaUi  justidarius^  and 
the  first  chief  justice  was  Robert  de  Brus.'f  Let 
roe  mention  here  the  high  antiquity  of  monarchs 
themselves  discharging  the  glorious  pfiice  of  at- 
tending in  person  to  the  rights  of  their  subjects, 
the  prince  being  the  fountain  of  justice,  as  well  as 

•  Orig.judicwlis,  37.  t  The  same,  38. 
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of  honor.  Augustui  is  recordixl  to  have  admi* 
iBstered  justice  in  person,  and  sometimes  to  have 
act-  up  all  night  for  that  purpose.  Oar  Saaw$ 
monarcfas  continued  the  custom ;  and  after  them 
the  English  for  a  very  long  period. 

Tu£  ammon'^pleas  is  the  third  court  of  justice  Commov- 
hddintbishall.  The  first  chief  justice  was  Gt/terf  ^'''^''' 
de  JPresian,  appointed  in  1839.*  In  respect  to  the 
court  oi  extAtqu&r^  it  is  held  in  a  rocmi  adjacent 
to  the  halL  This  court  was  erected  by  IViUiam 
the  Conqueror,  for  tryals  respecting  the  revenues ; 
but  afterwards  for  all  matters  of  equity  between 
subject  and  subject.  Originally  a  certain  number 
of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  sate.  The  supreme 
judg^  is  now  called  chief  BariHi,  and  the  others 
the  ptmne  Barons. 

The  judges  of  the  courts  were  made  kni|^ 
bannerets ;  Waller  de  Chptan^  chief  justice  of  the 
long's  bench,  and  Robert  de  Cherktan^  chief  jus* 
tice  of  the  common  pleas,  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  as  bannerets  at  fVindscr  on  the  feast 
of  St.  George^  in  the  year  ISST^t  ^^  ^^^  mate* 
rials  ^ven  them  for  making  most  sumptuous  ha^ 
bits  for  the  occasion.  Among  others,  they  had 
for  a  cloak  cxx  bellies  of  minever  grass,  h  e.  the 
ermine^  which  they  retain  to  this  day ;  but  green 
^)pears  to  be  the  predominant  color  of  their  robes* 

*  Orig.juJieiaie$,39^  f  The  same,  103. 
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la  respect  to  furs  I  may  observe,  tfait  in  13^, 
o»  a  like  occasion,  two  judges  of  the  commoa 
pleas  had  their  cloaks  of  mneotr  pure.  The 
judges  in  old  times  rode  to  court;  at  first  im 
mules;  but  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  they; 
changed  those  restive  animals  for  easy  pads,  Sir 
John  WhiddoHj  a  justice  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  first  setting  the  example. 
Charlbs  I.  The  solemn  trial  of  Charles  I.  was  held  in  this 
hall,  before  a  packed  court  of  judicature :  during 
the  intervals  of  this*  mockery  of  justice,  he  was 
carried  to  the  neighboring  house  belongbg  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cotton^  in  which  a  room  was  fitted  up  by 
Mr.  Kinnerslejfy  a  servant  of  the  king's,  belonging 
to  the  wardrobe.*  This  was  the  residence  of  his 
father  Sir  Robert^  the  famous  antiquary,  and 
owner  of  the  noble  collection  of  manuscripts^ 
which,  with  great  public  spirit,  he  got  together 
and  secured  for  ever  to  the  use  of  his  country. 
They  were  at  first  kept  in  Cotton-hause,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  crown.  They  were  after* 
wards  removed  to  another  house  in  fVeitnUnstery 
and  finally  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
het  me  add,  that  the  room  in  which  the  books 
were  originally  lodged,  had  been  the  oratory  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

In  this  hall  was  carried  on  the  important  trial 

•  HerUr£9  Menoiii,  100, 
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of  the  great  earl  of  Strqffbrd.  I  mention  it,  to 
shefr  the  simpKcity  of  one  part  of  the  manners  of 
the  times.  The  commons,  who  had  an  inclosed 
place  for  themselves,  at  a  certain  hour  pulled  out 
rf  their  pockets  bread  and  cheese,  and  bottles  of 
ale;  and,  after  they  had  eat  and  drank,  turned  . 
their  backs  from  the  king,  and  made  water,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  those  who  happened  to  be 
below.*  His  lordship  was  brought  into  the  hall 
by  &^t  o'cbxsk  in  the  morning. 

The  house  of  lordsf  id  a  room  ornamented  housb  op 
with  the  tapestry  which  records  our  victory  over 
the  Spaniih  Armada*  It  was  bespoken  by  the 
earl  of  Nottingham^  lord  high  admiral,  and  corn** 
mander  in  chief  on  the  glorious  day.  The  earl 
sold  it  to  James  I.  The  design  was  drawn  by 
Comelhis  Vroom^  and  the  tapestry  executed  by> 
Francis  Spiering.  Vroom  had  a  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  for  his  labor.  The  arras  itself  cost  1628/. 
It  was  not  put  up  till  the  year  1650,  two  years 
after  the  extinction  of  monarchy,  when  the  house 
of  lords  was  used  as  a  committee-room  iat  the 
house  of  commons.  The  heads  of  the  naval  he- 
roes who  commanded  on  the  glorious  days,  form  a 


*  IVovott  BmlUe  of  ScotlofuPs  Letters,  in  l641 . 

t  Since  the  udiod  with  Ireiand  in  1800,  the  Peen  of  the  realm 
aiiemble  in  the  former  Court  of  Requests^  a  portion  of  which  is 
walled  off,  as  a  robing-room,  to  which  the  curious  tapestry  from  the 
Ptinoe*s  chamber  has  been  itm«ved.    £d» 
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matchless  border  round  the  work,  animating  pos^ 
terity  to  emulate  their  illustrious  example ! 

Ik  the  Princess  chamber,  where  his  majesty 
puts  oil  his  robes  when  he  comes  to  the  house  of 
lords,  is  a  curious  old  tapestry,  represendng  the 
birth  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Anne  Bulkn  in  her 
bed ;  an  attendant  on  one  side,  and  a  nurse  with 
the  child  on  the  other.  The  story  is  a  little  broken 
into  by  the  loss  lof  a  piece  of  the  Arras^  cut  to 
make  a  passage  for  the  door*  But  beyond  is 
Henry  with  his  courtiers ;  one  of  whom  seems 
dispatched  to  bring  back  intelligence  about  the 
event.  On  the  south  side  of  this  room  are  three 
gothic  windows. 

The  court  of  requests  is  a  vast  room  modem* 
ised ;  at  present  a  mere  walking-place.  The  out* 
side  of  the  south  end  shews  the  great  antiqui^  of 
the  building,  having  in  it  two  great  round  arches^ 
with  zigzag  mouldings,  our  most  antient  species  erf 
architecture.  This  court  has  its  name  because 
the  masters  of  it  here  received  the  petitions  of  the 
subjects  to  the  king,  in  which  they  requested 
justice;  and  advised  the  suppliants  how  they 
were  to  proceed.* 

That  court  of  justice,  so  tremendous  in  the 
Tudor  and  part  of  the  Stuart  reign,  the  S^ar- 
Chamber^  still  keeps  its  name;   which  was  not 


•  Co^fVIntt,  iv.  c.  9< 
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taten  from  the  stars  with  which  its  roof  is  said  to 
have  been  painted^  (which  were  obliterated  even 
before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,)  but  from  the 
Starray^  or  Jewish  covenants,  which  were  depo* 
sited  there  by  order  of  Richard  I.,  in  chests  under 
three  locks.  No  starr  was  allowed  to  be  valid 
except  found  in  those  repositories :  here  they  re* 
mained  till  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  by  Ed» 
ward  I.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII. 
a  new-modelled  court  was  erected  here,  consisting 
of  divers  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  two 
jodg^  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury.-f  The  powers  of  this  court 
were  so  shamefully  abused,  and  made  so  subser* 
vient  to  the  revenge  of  a  ministry,  or  the  views  of 
the  crown,  as  to  be  abolished  by  the  reforming 
ooomions  in  the  l6th  of  Charles  1.,%  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  whole  nation.  I  am  informed  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  New  Palace 
Yardj  in  the  old  buildiDg^  still  remaining  on  the 
iianks  (rf  the  Thames. 
Thjb  room  now  called  the  Painted  Chamber^  is    Paxntbd 

Chaubbiu 

*  FfQBi  the  Htbriw,  Sk§tkt. 

t  Bkehtimt,hotikV9.  c.  I9.  Correet,  bp.0S  of  thefdcditioii^ 
iM<4«  plinled  by  mistake  for  wUhmti. 

X  Sec  loid  Ciargnd^'s  cotiout  accoiint  oC  its  ebute^  Hi$i>  Rebel, 
booki»iil 

§  The  room  called  the  Star-Chamber  it  supposed  to  have  been 
baill  in  Che  reign  of  qoeen  EHtabtiki  its  beantiful  deling  b  en- 
gn? ed  at  p.  89  of  Smith* $  AnUqoities  of  We$tmin$ier,    Ed. 
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used  as  the  place  of  conference  between  the  lords 
and  commons.  It  makes  a  very  poor  appeafance, 
being  hung  with  very  antient  French  or  Arras 
tapestry,*  which,  by  the  names  worked  over  the 
figures,  seems  to  relate  to  the  Trojan  war.  The 
windows  are  of  the  antient  simple  gotkic^  On 
the  north  outside,  beyond  the  windows,  are  many 
marks  of  recesses,  groins,  arms,  on  the  remains  of 
some  other  room. 

Numbers  of  other  great  apartments  are  still 
preserved  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  into  fVest-- 
minster-kallj  in  the  law  court  of  exchequer,  and 
adjacent :  and  the  same  in  the  money  exchequer, 
and  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster:  all  these  were  por«> 
tions  of  the  antient  palace. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  is  a  round  pillar, 
having  on  it  the  arms  of  John  Stafford^  lord  trea- 
surer from  1422  to  1424.  On  the  opposite  part 
are  the  arms  of  Ralph  lord  Botelar^  of  Sudkjfj 
treasurer  of  the  exchequer  in  1433.t 
Guy  Fam's  Close  to  Mr.  Waghorris  coffee-house,^  in  Old 
Palace  Yardy  is  the  vault  or  cellar  in  which  the 

*  The  tapestry  was  sent  into  a  cellar  in  1800,  when  the  room 
served  as  a  temporary  place  of  meeting  of  the  commons,  during 
the  alterations  in  St,  Stephens  chapel.  On  its  removal  the  walls 
were  fomid  covered  with  paintings,  representing  battles,  and  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  executed  towards  the'  ooaunencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.    Smith  Ant.  of  fFestmimter,  p.  47.  Ed. 

t  Mr.  Carter,  vol.  i.  tab.  i.  p.  I. 

}  This  cofiee-house  was  taken  down  in  the  general  alterations. 
Ed. 
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coDBpirators  of  1605  lodged  the  barrels  of  gun-^ 
powder,  designed  at  one  blow  to  annihilate  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  in  parlemeht  assembled. 
To  this  day,  the  manner  in  which  Providence 
directed  the  discovery  .is  unknown.  The  plot  evv- 
dently  was  coafined  to  a  few  persons  of  desperate 
zeal  and  wickedness :  they  did  not  dare  to  trust 
so  dreadful  a  design  to  the  multitude.  The  suc- 
cess, they  knew,  must  be  followed  with  a  general 
insurrection,  and  completion  of  their  wishes. 
The  opportunity  would  have  been  too  irresistible, 
even  to  those  who,  in  cool  blood,  would  have 
rejected  with  horror  a  plan  so  truly  diabolical. 

The  commons  of  Great  Britain  hold  their  Housbof 
assemblies  in  this  place,  which  was  built  by  king    o^b^st^' 
Stephen^  and  dedicated  to  his  namesake  the  proto-  ^chapel  " 
martyr.   It  was  beautifully  rebuilt  by  Edward  III. 
in  1347,*  and  by  him  made  a  collegiate  church, 
and  a  dean  and  twelve  secular  priests  appointed.f 
Soon  after  its  surrender  to  Edward  VI.  it  was 
a{^lied  to  its  present  use.    The  revenues  at  that 
period  were  not  less  than  1085/.  a  year. 

The  west  front,  with  its  beautiful  gothic  win-     vTkst 
dow^  is  still  to  be  seen  as  we  ascend  the  stairs  to      ^^^' 

*  Smithy  in  his  Antiquities  of  fFesiminster,  has  collected  much 
caiioot  isfoRnation rektive  to  the  re^bmldiiig  St,  Stephens  chapel, 
and  proret  (p.  SS)  that  the  work  commeneed  as  early  as  the  4th  of 
Edward  III.  or  the  year  1330.    £d. 

t  Newamrt,  i.  745. 
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the  court  of  requests ;  it  consists  of  tiie  sharps 
pdnted  species  of  gothic.    Between  it  and  tiie 
lobby  of  the  house  is  a  small  vestibule  ci  the 
same  sort  of  work,  and  of  great  elegance.     At 
each  end  is  a  gothic  door,  and  one  in  the  middle, 
which  is  the  passage  into  the  lobby.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  outmost  wall  of  the  chapel-appear  the 
marks  of  some  great  gothic  windows,  with  abut- 
ments between;   and  beneath,  some  lesser  win« 
dowS)  once  of  use  to  light  an  uoder-chapeL    The 
inside  of  St.  Stephen^s  is  adapted  to  its  present 
use,  and  plainly  fitted  up. 
Sub*Chapbl.     The  under-chapel  was  a  most  beautiful  build- 
ing: the  far  greater  part  is  preserved,  but  frittered 
into  various  divisions,  occupied  principally  by  the 
passage  from  JVestrmmter-haU  to  Palace  Yard. 
Bvar  OP        j^   the  passage   stood    the   famous  bust  of 
Charles  J.   by  Berfdm,  .made  by  him  from  a 
painting  by  Vandyck,  done  for  the  purpose.    Ber- 
ftttti  is  said,  by  his  skill  in  physiognomy,  to  have 
pronounced  from   the  likeness,  that  tfiere  was 
something  unfortunate  in  the  countenance. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  under-chapel  of 
St.  Stephen  is  possessed  by  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Newcastky  as  auditor  of  the  exchequer.*    One 

*  DiviDf;  Ihe  timethst  Mr.  Ad^Sngttm^  now  viaoomit  SOmmiih^ 
was  Speaker,  dit  ooounoiii  n»ted  that  moat  of  these  apartoicnta 
should  be  appropriated  to  his  use,  and  that  of  his  successors  in  olBce. 
Various  improvements  have  taken  place,  partieolarly  since  the  ho* 
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side  of  the  cloister  is  entirely  preserved,  by  being  Beaotxful 
found  convenient  as  a  passage :  the  roof  is  gothic^ 
so  el^^t  as  not  to  be  paralleled  even  by  the 
besCutiful  workmanship  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VIL 
Several  parts  are  walled  up  for  the  meanest  uses ; 
a  portion  serving,  with  its  rich  roof,  for  a  coal- 
bole.  That  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
allotted  for  the  steward^s  room,  is  very  well  kept  ' 

On  one  side  of  thd  cloister,  projects  into  the  Small  Orv 
area  a  small  oratory,  as  richly  ornamented  as  chauntiiy. 
other  parts  of  this  building:  above  is  a  neat 
chauntry  in  the  same  style.  A  gallery  runs  over 
eadi  side  of  the  cloister,  with  windows  of  light 
stone  tracery,  looking  into  the  court  or  area, 
which  is  deformed  by  a  modern  kitchen  and  its 
appendages. 

From  one  part  of  the  gallery  are  stairs,  which    Avtient 
lead  to  a  very  antient  square  tower  of  stone,  stand-    towbr. 
log  almost  close  to  the  side  of  fVe^tmimter-halL 
It  probably  was  a  belfry,  to  hold  the  bells  that 
raused  the  holy  members  of  the  chapel  to  prayer. 

In  what  is  called  the  grotto  room,  are  fine  re-  Sculptvrbs 
mains  of  the  roof  and  columns  of  this  sub-chapel.  ^^nzvJ^* 

Dorabk  CkarU$  Abbot  has  been  advanced  to  the  chair,  which  he  fills 
BO  worthily.  His  eating-room  is  immediately  under  the  chapel. 
The  heffiy  has  been  converted  into  a  handsome  suiicase,  leading  to 
some  spadoos  rooms,  two  of  which  are  fitted  up  as  a  gaUeiy  for  the 
reception  of  portraits  of  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
time  of  Sir  Tkmnas  Mcrt  in  1 5S3  to  the  present  day.    Bi>. 
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The  roof  is  spread  over  with  ribs  of  stone,  vthidti 
rest  on  the  numerous  round  pillars  that  compose 
the  support.  The  pillars  are  short ;  the  capitals 
round  and  small,  with  a  neat  foliage  intervening. 
In  a  circle  on  the  roof  is  a  martyrdom  of  $t*  Ste- 
pheUj  cut  in  stone.  In  another  circle,  is-  a  repre- 
sentation of  St.  John  the  EvangeHst  cast  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  by  command  of  the  em- 
•  peror  Domitian. 

I  CANNOT  but  remark  the  wondrous  change  in 
the  hours  of  the  house  of  commons,  since  the  days 
in  which  the  great  earl  of  Clarendon  was  a  mem* 
ber :  for  he  complains  ^'  of  the  house  keeping 
'*  those  disorderly  hours^  and  seldom  rising  till 
"  after  Jour  in  the  afternoon."* 
Wool-         Not  far  from  fVestrnmster-halL  in  New  Palace 

Staplb. 

Vardf  stood  the  staple  of  wool,  removed  to  fFest* 
minster^  and  several  other  places  in  England,  in 
1353,  by  Edward  III.  These  had  previously 
been  kept  in  Flanderi:  but  their  removal  brought 
great  wealth  into  the  kingdom,  and  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  royal  revenue :  for  the  parlement 
in  those  days  granted  to  the  king  a  certain  sum  on 
every  sack  exported.  Henry  VI.  had  six  wool- 
houses  here,  which  he  granted  to  the  dean  and 
canons  of  St.  Stephen's.-^  The  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, which  this  removal  of  the  wool-staple  to 

•  His  life,  i.  80.  octavo  ed.      f  Sirype's  Siow,  ti.  book  vi.  p.  7. 
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Westfmnster  occasioned,  caused  this  royal  village 
to  grow  into  a  considerable  tovrn  t  such  is  the  su- 
periority of  commerce.  Part  of  the  old  gateway 
to  tbe  staple  was  in  being  as  late  as  the  year  174I» 
when  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the 
abutment  of  Westminster  bridge.* 

The  first  stone  of  that  noble  structure  was  laid  Wsstmiit. 
on  January  94th,  1739,  by  Henry  earl  of  Pern- •™®"'''*"*' 
brokcy  a  nobleman,  of  whom  Mr.  IValpok  says, 
none  had  a  purer  taste  in  architecture.  It  was 
bdlt  after  the  design  of  Monsieur  Labelyey  an  in- 
genious aiicfaitect,  a  native  of  Switzerland.'^  The 
last  stone  was  laid  in  November  17479  so  that  it 
was  eight  years  and  nine  months  in  completing,  at 
the  expenoe  of  389,500/.  Its  length  is  1S23  feet ; 
the  number  of  arches  fifteen,  that  in  the  center 
sevens-six  feet  wide.  In  this  bridge,  grandeur 
and  simplicity  are  united.  Fault  has  been  found 
with  the  great  height  of  the  balustrades,  which 
deny  to  the  passengers  a  clear  view  of  the  noble 
expanse  of  water,  and  the  fine  objects,  especially 
to  the  east,  which  are  scattered  with  no  sparing 
hand.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  happy  thought  of 
the  French  traveller,  J  who  assures  us,  that  they 
were  made  so  high  to  prevent  the  suicide  to  which 
the  English  have  so  strong  a  propensity,  particu- 

•  AndenofCs  Diet.  I  184. 

t  WhQ  died  at  Paris  in  17G2.    Ed. 

X  M.  Grofley's  tour  to  London,  i.  27,  88. 
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larly  in  the  gloOtny  month  of  Nm)ember^  for,  had 
they  been  low,  how  C»w  oouM  resist  the  chMrmiag 
opportunity  of  spnAgiie^  over  \  whereas  at  presetiti 
the  difficulty  of  cUmbng  up  tkese  heights  is  eo 
9reet»  that  the  poor  hypocfaaadmc  has  tinie  to 
cool;  and  desistii^  from  hk  gtorioos  purpose, 
thinks  proper  to  give  his  dayslheir  full  lenglb,  and 
endlfaem  like  a  good  Christian  in  his  pewefiil  bedi 
TioB.  T«E  tsde  has  been  known  to  rise  al;  this  bridge 
twenty-two  feet;  nuch  to  the  inoonvenien<g^  of 
the  inhabifenu  of  the  tewer  parts  of  W€Mmmtor\ 
Ar  at  soch  tittes  thek  cellars  ate  fadd  vukat 
water ;  i>ut  its  height  depends  much  onte  fant 
juid  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  tknetsf  flood*  . 
CAirov  OA  Beto^^d  this  palace,  to  tine  north,  etood  scrnit 
^  ^  Rcm.'^  vttieebs  and  kaes  by  the  water  side,  distinguished 


in  oUer  times  by  the  residenoe  of  some  of  our  i 

Isttity.    In  Canon  R$w^  so  named  from  being  in*- 

faibited  by  Ite  oaoorn  of  the  efaonch,  but  oarruptad 

into  Ckmnd  Raw^  was  the  statsdy  house  buih  tty 

the  termagant  ^i>»e  iS)faiift(^€;  wife,  to  the  pfoteo- 

4or  Som&r$tt  s  whose  dispute),  about  some  povtt 

of  female  precedency,  is  said  to  have  contributed 

4n  some  degree  to  her  husband's  felL    Sh^  left 

,  this  house  to  her  son  Edward  earl  of  Hertford. 

Here  William  earl  o£  Derby  had,  in  160^  b  fear 

mansion;    and  Henry  CUntonr  earl  of  Lincoln, 

another ;  and  in  thb  row,  Anne  XJtifford  tolls  us, 

"that  on  the  first  of  May^  1<589|  she  was  begotten 
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by  her  most  vaUant  father  Gtorge  earl  of  Cumber* 
Umd^  on  the  body  of  her  nost  virtuous  niotber 
Mmrgmret^  dan  j^  of  Francii  earl  of  Btdfwrd. 
hatasmkAag  accuracy  !^ 

-  Iir  this  part  of  the  tovntreie  some  other  houseft 
oC  our  nobility-  la  Mancbester-ixmrt,  Canon- 
nmf  8feK)d  the  house  of  the  earis  of  Manoh€$ier. 
]d  the  remote  TothiMreet,  stood  the  houses  of 
lord  Grtyf  aod  of  lord  DacrGs^  mentioned  in  Nor* 
dsttV  Jtmp  of  London,  in  1603 ;  and  in  Lea's  map, 
pvbUahed  in  1700,  is  the  earl  of  IJnde$ey*s  house 
■ear  Old  Palace  Yard;  of  ni^faich  I  find  no  other 
acoDunty  than  that  it  was  inhabited,  in  1707»  by 
one  of  tiie  DormorSj  earl  of  Caernarvon.* 
•  IiciCEaoi ATSLT  beyond  these  buildings  began  Palacb  or 
the  vast  palace  of  IVhitehaU.  It  was  origbally  ^"*'"^"- 
boik  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  earl  of  Kent,  the 
great,  the  persecuted  justiciary  of  England,  in  the 
rttgn  of  Henry  IIL  He  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Bhck  IPnen  in  HoUom,  and  they  dbposed  of  it 
to  WaUtr  de  Greg  archbishop  of  York,  in  I24& 
It  became  for  centuries  the  residence  of  the  pre* 
lates  of  that  see,  and  waJB  styled  York-house.  In 
it  ffobof  took  his  final  leaTe  of  greatness.  The 
profiisioci  of  rich  things ;  faangfoi^  of  cloth  of  gold 
and  of  silver;  thousandsof  pieces  of  fine  ITdftifMf; 
the  quttitilies  of  plate,  even  of  pure  gold,  which 

*  New  Ttew  of  Lonion,  it*  087  • 
K  2 
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covered  two  great  tables,  *  (all  of  Which  were 
seized  by  his  cruel  rapacious  master)  arfe  proo£i  a£ 
his  amazing  wealth,  splendor,  and  pride.  *  Henry. 
became  possessed  of  it  about  the  year  15S9,  bf 
the  forfeiture  of  his  fietllen  servant :  the  anti^tpa* 
lace  of  Wertmihster  having  some  time  before  suf- 
fered greatly  by  fire.  From  this  time  it  becatne 
the  i^sidence  of  our  princes,  till  it  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  same  element  in  1697. 

Henrt  was  ah  uncommon  compbsttion':  *  his 
savage  cruelty  could  not  suppress  his  love  of  the 
arts :  his  love  of  the  arts  could  not  stifteo  hb*  sa* 
vage  cruelty.  The  prince  who  could,  with>4lke 
utmost  sangfroid,  bum  Catholics  and 'Protest^ 
ants,  take  off  the  heads  of  the  partners  of  lib 'bed 
one  day,  and  celebrate  new  nuptiab  the  n^t,'hAd, 
notwithstanding,  a  strong  taste  for  refined  ^lea^ 
sures.  He  cultivated  architecture  and  painti^ 
and  invited  fit>m  abroad  artists  of  the  first  merit. 
FivB  Gatb.  Hotbdndesiffked  the  most  beautiful  gate  ^X  White-- 
hallf  built  with  bricks  of  two  coIocb,  glazed,  and 
disposed  in  a  tessellated  fashion.  The  top,  as 
well  as  that  of  ail  elegant  tower  on  each  side,  was 
embattled.  On  each  front  were  :four  busts  in 
baked  clay,  in  proper  colors,  which  resisted  to  the 
last  every  attack  of  the  weather :  possibly  tfie  ar^* 
tificial  stone  revived  in  this  century.  These  I  have 

•  Sec  Ffddkii  Life  of  Wobey,  Aiyji '' 
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been  btety  iDfonned,  are  preserved  in  private 

jbaniib.    This  charming  structure  fell  a  sacrifice  ta 

«eoDveniency  within  my  memory:^  as  did  another 

^  172S,  built  at  the  same  time,  but  of  far  inferior 

.beauty,  f    The  last  blocked  up  the  road  to  King-- 

street,  and  was  called  King's-gate.    Henry  built 

it  as  «  passage  to  the  park,  the  tennis*court,  bowl- 

ing*gneen,  the  cock-pit,  and  tilting-yard;  for  he 

was  extremely  fond  of  athletic  exerciseir;   they 

suited  his  strength  and  his  temper. 

It  was  the  intention  of  IVitliam  duke  of  Cuth- 
.  berlmui^  to  rebuild  the  beautiful  gate,  first  men* 
tamed,  at  the  top  of  the  long  walk  at  JVindsar, 
and  ibr  that  purpose  he  had  all  the  parts  and 
stones  numbered;  but  unfortunately  the  design 
was  sever  executed. :{: 

Tu£  tilt-yard  was  equally  the  delight  of  queen  Tilt-Yard. 
JSUzabetk,  as  singular  a  composition  as  her  father: 

*  It  was  taken  down  in  176O.    £d. 

t  Both  these  gates  arc  engraven  in  plates  xvii.  xviii.  of  the  Fetus* 
ia  Monumenta,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries — and  also 

X  13ie  editor  of  SmitVs  Antiquities  of  JFeitmiHster  stigmatises 
the  above  description  as  *'  vague  and  snperficLal  -"  the  candid  reader 
win  probably  think  it  sufficient  for  a  work  of  a  general  natiue. 
*DAb  captlmis  writer  adds,  however,  little  to  our  information,  except 
diat  thvea  of  the  busts,  supposed  to  represent  Henry.  VII.  Eemj 
VIII.  (when  a  youth),  and  Fisher  bishop  of  Rochester,  are  in  the 
posMSskm  «ir  Mr.  fFright  at  HatJieldrPriory  near  Witham ;  and 
that  cbe  ^te  was  composed  of  small  square  stone  and  flint  boulder, 
aadaotofbfick.    En. 
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she  had  vast  vkience  of  temper;  but' with  tta 
truest  patriotism,  and  most  distio^isbeA  abUiUei^ 
were  ioterwoven  the  greatest  w&tjt  and  most  xo* 
Vanity  of  maotic  dispositjoii.  Here,  in  her  sixty^siiUh  year, 
0^^;^^;;«- with  wrinkled  froe,  red  pcrriwig,  little  eyes, 
hooked  aose,  skinqy  lips,  aod  black  teeth,  *  she 
could  suck  in  the  gross  flatteries  of  her  favoied 
courtiers.  Essejp  (by  his  squire)  here  tqld  her  of 
her  bemitjf  and  worth.  A  Dutch  ambassador  aa« 
sured  her  majesty,  that  he  had  uDdertakeD'jtbe 
voyage  to  see  her  niajesty,  who  fix  'kemtty .  tnd 
wisdom  excelled  all  other  beauties  in  itine  woridL 
She  labored  at  an  audience  to  make  3ie4ktf'M^ 
knowledge  that  his  charming  mistress  was  miemu 
in  beauty  to  herself,  f  The  artful  Scat.emixA 
her  question.  She  put  on  a  new  habit  o&svery 
foreign  nation,  each  day  of  audience,  to  attracli  his 
admiration.  So  fond  was  she  of  dress,  thai  three 
thousand  different  habits  were  found  in  her  ward- 
robe after  her  death.  Mortifying  reflection !  that 
such  alloys  are  found  in  the  greatest  characters.  . 
She  was  very  fond  of  dancing.  I  admii:e  the 
humour  she  shewed  in  using  this  exeicise,  when* 
ever  a  messenger  came  to  her  from  her  successor 
James  VI.  of  Scotland:  for  Sir  Roger  Astim  as- 
sures US|  that  whenever  he  was  to  deliver  any  let*- 

*  Betiitner'i  Travds,  in  vol.  it.  p.  S73,  of  AgtliPf  ^«##» 
t  Memain,  98.     * 
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tin  to  lier  from  hi»  nasfeer,  oix  liftiog  up  of  Um' 
lmiigiipffi»  ha  wns  sore  to  fisd  bsr  dftpdns  ^  ^  ^^'^  - 
Ue  fid<tte»  aftotodly,  tbafc  be  might  tdl  Jii»m9» 
by  hcMT  ywthfiil  dispositioii,  h^vt  unlikely  he  iRas' 
tft  come  to  the  throne  he  ao  mueb  thirsted  after.^ 

IiBMT2N]:B,  who  visited  tins  pdece  m  15§8,  ^  ,J|^*^* , 
mforois  OS  that  her  royal  library  was  weU  stoced 
wkh  Gnekj  ItaliM,  LatWy  and  French  books. 
Amoi^  others,  was  a  little  one  in  her  own*faand- 
wfkii^  addfessed  to  her  father.  She  wrote  a 
most  exoeedin^y'fair  hand,  witpess  the  beautiful 
little  book,  (prayers^)  sold  at  the  late  dutchess  of 
P&rtkindf$  sale  for  106/.,  written  in  five  languages,  ^  Hbr 
two  in  Eaglkkf  and  one  hi  Greeks  Latin,  French^ 
and  Italian.  At  the  bieginniog  was  a  miniature  oi 
her  lover  the  Due  d'AnjoUj  at  the  end  one  of  her- 
self, both  by  HilUard:  by  the  first  she  artfully  in- 
sinuated that  he  was  the  primary  object  of  her  de- 
votions. His  mother,  Catherine  de  MediciSy  had 
been  told  by  an  astrologer,  that  all  her  sons  were 
to  become  monarchs.     Anjeu  visited  England^  and 


Learning. 


received  with  every  species  of  coquetry.     On     Great 
the  first  of  January ^  1581,  in  the  tilt-yard  of  this  meot?eld 
palace,  the  naost  sumptuous  tbumament  ever  cele-  J^p  m^^dwc 
brated,  was  held  in  honour  of  the  commissioners   ^'Anjou. 
sent  ftmi  France  to  propose  the  marriage.    A 


*  WkHofCf  Court  of  King  Itxmn,  5 . 
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banquetting-house^  most  superbly  oraament^d, 
was  erected  at  the  expence  of  above  seventeen 
hundred  pounds.  ^*  The  gallerie  adjoining  to  her. 
'*  majesties  house  BtfFkitehaUf"  says  the  minute 
Hotinshedy  ^^  whereat  bir  person  should  be  placed, 
''  was  called^  and  not  without  cause,  the  castell  or 
Romantic  "  fbrtresse  of  perfect  beautie  /"  Her  majesty,  at 
the  time  aged  forty-eight,  received  every  flattery 
that  the  charms  of  fifteen  could  clame.  "  Thb 
**  fortresse  of  perfi^t  beautie  was  assailed  by  De- 
**  sirey  and  his  four  foster  children.'*  The  com- 
batants on  both  sides  were  perscms  of  the  first 
rank :  a  regular  summons  was  first  sent  to  the 
possessor  of  the  castell,  with  the  delectable  song,  of 
which  this  is  part : 

*'  Yeeld,  yeeld,  A  yeeld,  you  that  this  fort  doo  hold, 

**  Which  seated  is  in  spotless  honors  feeld« 
*'  Desires  great  force,  no  forces  can  with  hold ; 
,  "  Then  to  Desires  desire  6  yeeld,  6  yeeld." 

Which  ended,  *^  two  canons  were  fired  off,  one 
"  with  sweet  powder,  and  the  other  with  sweet 
"  water :  and  after  there  were  store  of  prettie 
^'  scaling  ladders,  and  then  the  footmen  threw 
"  floures,  and  such  fansies  against  the  walsj  with 
"  all  such  devises  as  might  seeme  fit  shot  for  De^ 
'^  sire.''  In  the  end  Desire  is  repulsed^  and 
forced  to  make  submission :  and  thus  ended  an 
amorous  foolery ;  which,  if  the  reader  i^  endowed 
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with  more  patience  than  I  am,  he  may  find  filling 
nearly  six  great  pages  in  thie  historian  aferesaid.  * 

Two  principal  heroes  of  the  time  were  AVr  N«ble  Band 

^^  ^        ,     .  ,         -    ,  ,      /.  •  I  /•  1    1      O'   Knights 

Henry  Lee^  knight  of  the  garter,  the  fipthful  de*    Tiltbrs. 
voted  knight  of  this  romantic  princess,  and  George    "^£8^"^^ 
earl  of  Cumberland.    The  first  had  made  a  vow  to  ''cl^lioi! 
present  Umself  armed  at  the  Tilt-Yard^  on  the  27th 
of  November  annually,  till  he  was  disabled  by  age. 
This  gave  rbe  to  the  annual  exercises  of  arms 
during  the  reign.    The  society  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  about  the 
court,  f  Among  them  was  Sir  Christopher  Hatton^ 
and  even  the  lord  chancellor,  I  think  Sir  Thomas 
BronUey.  Age  overtook  Sir  Henry  in  the  thirty-third  Disabled  by 
year  of  her  majesty:  when  he  retired  with  great    signs  in 
ceremony,  and  recommended  as  his  successor  the  °"^"*^  ^**** 
famous  hero,  the  earl  of  Cumba^hind,  of  whom  I 
have  given  an  ample  account  in  another  place.;]:     • 
Sir  H&iry^  in  the  year  1590,  invested  his  successor 
with  much  form ;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  romance,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  and 
the  whole  court,  armed  the  new  champioo,  and 
mounted  him  upon  his  horse.     His  own  armour  he 
offered  at  the  foot  of  a  crowned  pillar,  near  her 
majesty's  feet :  after  which  he  clothed  himself  in  a. 
coat  of  black  velvet  pointed  under  the  aim,  and 

•  From  p.  1316  to  p.  1321. 

t  The  list  is  gtvea  in  the  Appendix. 

X  Tour  in  Scoiiand,  ]772»  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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iDfttead  of  a  hdmet,  covered  hk  head  with  a  but*^ 
toned  cap  of  the  country  fistsbion**  He  died 
aged  80,  in  the  year  I6II,  and  wm  interred  in 
the  once  elegant  little  church  of  Quarendon^  near 
Aylaburjf.  It  is  difficult  to  say  M*hether  that  or 
the  tomb  is  most  ruinous.  The  figure  of  the 
knight  appears  in  armour  reclining,  with  one  hand 
supporting  his  head,  the  other  on  his  sword ;  od 
bis  neck  is  a  rich  coilar  with  the  George  pendant ; 
his  hair  is  short  and  curled ;  his  face  bearded  and 
whiskered.  He  lies  beneath  a  rich  canopy,  sup* 
ported  by  suits  of  annour  like  antient  trophies. 
The  epitaph  tells  us, 

The  ivatres  abroad  with  honnor  he  did  passe. 
In  oouitlie  justs  his  sovereigns  knight  he  was. 
Sixe  princes  he  did  serve. 

In  a  work  which  furnished  so  few  architectural 
subjects  for  the  engraver,  I  present  the  reader  with 
the  portrait  of  this  venerable  knight,  taken  from 
an  origiiial  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney Zef,  of  Chester ;  who  with  great  politeness 
obliged  me  with  a  reduced  copy.'  He  sprang 
from  a  Cheshire  family,  the  same  which  produced 
the  Lees^  earls  of  Lichjield,  Sir  Henty  has  by 
him  a  large  dog,  to  which  he  once  was  indebted 
for  his  life.  By  accident  it  was  left  one  night  in 
his  bed-chamber,  unknown  to  a  faithless  servant 

^  See  Mr.  Walpol^i  MisceUaneous  Antiquities^  N*  1.  p.  41. 
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vho  entered  tbe  room  with  an  inteot  to  rob  and 
murder  bb  master,  but  was  seized  on  his  entrance 
by  the  affectionate  animal.  At  Ditchfyj^the  for- 
mer seat  of  the  Lees,  earls  of  Lichjkldy  is  a  6ne  , 
fiill  length  of  Sir  Henrjfj  and  bis  trusty  dog*  At 
the  Rev.  Mr*  PivaPs^  in  JVcrceHm*^  is  another 
portrait  of  this  kni^t,  in  a  bonneti  and  rich  chain 
and  dress.  The  mottOi  Fide  et  Cwstantia.  The 
date  1600.  .£V.  ^m  68. 

Th£  other  print  is  one  of  Sir  Henrys  associates 
in  the  gallant  sodety,.  Robert  earl  of  Laeester, 
clad  for  the  tilt-yard,  in  complete  armour.* 

Rowland  Whitb  has  left  us  a  curious  account  Othbh 
of  the  amusements  of  this  reign^  and  with  what 
spirit  her  majesty  pursued  her  pleasures  as  late  as 
bar  sixly-seventh  year.  '^  Her  majesty  says  she  is 
''  Yery  well. ,  This  day  she  appoints  a  Fre^ichnoH 
"  to  doe  feates  upon  a  rope  in  Ibe  conduit  court, 
^'  To-morrow  she  bath  commanded  the  bears, 
*'  tbe  bull,  and  tbe  ape  to  be  baited  in  the  tilt- 
'^  yard.     Upon  IVednesday  she  will  have  solemne 

'*  dawncing.^'t 

In  the  time  of  James  L  fFkitehali  was  in  a 
most  ruinous  state.     He  determined  to  rebuild  it 

*  The  knights  of  this  gallant  band  were  drawn  at  the  time  in 
their  proper  armour.  The  book  was  in  possession  of  the  late  dutchess 
dowager  of  Partlandf  who^  with  her  usual  condescension  and  friend- 
ship, permitted  me  to  have  any  copies  I  chosCk 

t  Sidney's  Sute  Papers,  i.  194. 
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Orioih  op  in  a  vary  princely  manner,  and  worthy  of  (fae  red- 

THE   PRESENT  •/    *  •/  •/ 

Banquet-  cteoce  of  the  tDonarcfas  of  the  JSnVsffA etnptr6.     He 
TiNo-HousB.  i^g^^  with  pulling  down  the  bdiiquettifig*«ooiiis 
built  by  Elizabeth.  That  which  bears  the  name  mt 
present  was  begun  in  1619}  from  a  design  of.  Imgo 
Jones^  in  his  purest  manner ;  ami  executed  by  Nl- 
cholas  SionCj  master-mason  and  architect  to  the 
king :  it  was  finished  in  two  years,  and  cost  seven* 
teen  thousand  pounds ;  but  was  only  a  small  part 
of  a  vast  plan,  left  unexecuted  on  account  of  the 
unhappy  times  which    succeeded.     The  note*", 
will  shew  the  small  pay  of  thb  great  architect. 
The  magnificent  design  is  shewn  in  a  large  print 
tograved  by  Foudrinkr.     It  was  to  consist  of 
four  fronts,  each  witl)  an  entrance  between  two 
fine  square  towers :  witliin,  a  large  central  court 
and  five  lesser :  between  two  of  the  latter^  a  beau- 
tiful circus  with  an  arcade  below :  the  jutervening 
pilkurs  ornamented  with  caryatides.    The  ingtti 
of  this  palace  was  to  have  been  I15fi  feel, -the 
depth  874- 
CiBLiNG.       The  cieling  of  this  noble  room  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired.     It  was  painted  by  RubenSy ^yfho 
had  three  thousand  pounds  for  his  work.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  assisted  in  the  execution  by  hb  scholar 


*  To  Tnigo  Jones,  surveyor  of  the  works  done  about  the  king*» 
houses,  8«.  4i.  per  diem,  and  46/.  per  ann.  for  houte-rent,  •  t\€i^, 
and  other  incidental  expences.— Mr.  Walpole, 
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Jardmau.  The  ^ubj^ct  is  the  ap^heom  of  James  L ; 
it  fociiis  nine  compartments ;  one  of  the  mid* 
die,  repraBents  our  pacific  monardi  on  his  earthly 
tbroae,  turning  with  horror  from  Mars^  and  other 
of  the  discordant  deities,  and  as  if  it  were  giving 
himtelf  up  to  the  amiable  goddess  he  always  culti- 
vated, to  her  attendants.  Commerce  and  all  the 
fine  arts.    This,  fine  performance  is  painted  on 
canvass,  and  is  in  good  preservation ;  but,  a  few 
years  agp,  it  underwent  a  repair  by  Mr.  Cipriani^ 
who,  as  I  am  told,  had  two  thousand  pounds  for 
hb  trouble.    The  present  altar*-piebe  (which  is 
very .  ill  suited  to  the  style  of  the  place)   wa^ 
brought  thither  from  fVhitehalij  having  escaped 
the  fire,  and  was  the  gift  of  queen  Anne.    Near 
the  entrance  is  a  bust  of  the  royal  founder. 

Little  did  James  think  that  he  was  erectingm 
pile  frx>ai  which  his  son  was  to  step  from  the 
throne  to  the  scaffold.  He  had  been  brought,  in 
the  morning  of  his  death,  from  St.  Jameses  across 
the  park,  and  from  thence  to  Whitehall^  where,  as* 
cending  the  great  staircase,  he  passed  through  the 
kng  gallery  to  his  b^-cbamber,  the  place  allotted 
to  him  to  pass  the  short  period  before  he  received 
the  frital  blow.  It  is  one  of  the  smaller  rooms 
marked  with  the  letter  A,  in  the  old  plan  of  JVhite-^ 
hall.  He  was  from  thence  conducted  along  the 
galleries  and  the  banquetting-housCi  through  the 
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wally  in  which  a  passage  was  broken,*  to  Jbis  last 
eaithly  stage.  This  passage  stiU  remains,  afc  the 
north  ^nd  of  the  room,  and  is  at  present  tbefdoDf 
to  a  small  additional  building  of  late  date.  At  the 
time  of  the  king's  death,  contiguous  to  the  ban* 
quetting-faouse  was  a  large  building  with  a  long 
^  roof,  and  a  small  cupola  rising  out  of  the  middie.f 
The  late  dutcbess  (d  Portland  did  me  the  honor 
of  shewing  to  mo  a  rich  peari  surmounted  with  a 
cnnvn,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  ear  of  the  mur- 
dered monarch,  after  his  head  was  struck  off.;]: 

The  ba»|ttetting4xm8e  has  been,  many  years 
past,  concerted  into  a  chapeL  Gmrge  I.  ap* 
poiirted  a  salary  of  SO/,  a  year  to  be  paid  to  oer* 
tain  select  preadiers,  to  preach  ha«  every  Sunday. 
Cabivbt  of  The  collectioa  of  paintings  formed  by  this  most 
'  accomplished  prince,  was  esteemed'  the  first  in 
Europe.  They  were  kept  in  a  room  called  the 
Cabinet-roam^  in  tius  palace ;  winch  was  built  by 
order  of  prince  Henry ^  from  a  design  of  Inigo 
Jones:  I  have  a  view  of  it,  and  of  some  of  the 
antient  parts  of  WhitthaU  which  stood  next  U^St. 
James's  park.  This  buiUdiog  is  distinguished  by 
the  Venetian  window.    It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 


»  Herberrs  Memnrs^  135^^  Warwick^  Memws,  834. 
t  Represented  in  one  of  Hollars  prints. 
X  This  is  figured  in  one  of  the  private  plates  engraven  at  the  ex« 
pence  of  her  Grace, 
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duke  of  YmrV4  house.  Vmierd^rt  wasappointed^ 
teeper,  widi  a  sakdry  of  SO/,  a  year.  On  the 
death  of  Henrff  it  was  ooafirtned  to  him  by 
Ckarksy  at  the  reduced  salary  of  fmty.  The  view 
is  taken  from  a  drawing  by  Levme^f  an  artist  who 
had  worked  under  Jtembrandt.  This  I  owe  to  the 
liberality  of  Dr.  C^mbe. 

Tii£  pictures  were  disposed  of  by  order  of  the 
ruling  powers.  As  a  proof  <tf  his  majesty's  judg^ 
meat  in  coltectiogy  severd  w^e  soki  for  a  tbou** 
sand  pounds  apiece;  a  price  sdhlom  known  in 
these  daySi  when  money  bears  4S0  far  less  a  value. 

Ik  1660acoai|^leteplan«f.tfaiB  great' palace  was    p£avop 
taken  by  Jbin  Fishtr,  and  eogtaven  by  Ker^ik^  in^""""^'''^ 
1747«    It  appears  that  it  extended  along  the- 
river^  and  in  front  along  the  present  Purkment 
and  fFkitth^B-^titeet,  as  far  as  Scf^land  Yard; 
and  on  the  other  side  of  those  streets  to  the  turn- 
ing into  Spring  Garden,  beyond  the  AdnUraity, 
lodfiiDg  intd  Si.  James's  Park.    The  merry  k]f^» 
Ihs  qiieen,  the  n^al  brother,  prince' i^perf,  the* 
ditke  of  MonmoMh^  and  all  the  great  <>flkers,  and 
aU  the  couiliy  tmin,  had  their  lodgings  within 
these  widls;  and  all  die  royal  fiunily  had  their  dif- 
ferent offices,  sttch  as  kitchens,  cellars,  pantries, 
sptoeries,   cyder-hoose,    bake-house,  wood-yards 
asKl  coal-yards,  and  ^aughler*faouse.     We  see 
among  the  fair  attendants  of  queen  Catherine^ 
many  aenes  which  make  a  great  figuna  in  (xram- 
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monty  and* other  chronicles  of  the  time:  such  a» 
the  countess  of  Castlemainej  Mrs.  Kirky  and  Mrs. 
Nex.l      Killegrew.    I  did  not  imagine  that  Nell  Gwynne 
could  have  any  establishment  so  near  to  the  in- 
jured Catherine^  till  Mr.  Pegge*s  Curialia^  part  i. 
p.  5S.  set  m^  right     I  shall  give  the  discovery  in 
his  own  words :  'M  am  ashamed  to  confess  I  find 
**  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gtvynne  (better  known  by  the 
«  name  of  Nell  Gwynne)  among  the  Ladies  of 
"  the  pRivr  Chamber  to  queen  Catherine. 
^'  This  was  bare-faced  enough  to  be  sure !    Had 
^'  the  king  made  a  momentary  connection  with  a 
^'  lady  of  that  denomination,  the  ofience  might 
'^  have  been  connived  at  by  the  queen ;  but  .the 
'^  placing  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  so 
**  near  the  queen's  person  was  an  insult  that  no- 
**  thing  could  palliate  biit  the  licentiousness  of  the 
*^  age,  and  the  abandoned  character  of  the  lasci- 
**  vious  monarch/'    Charles  thought  fit  to  dignify 
her  (most  improperly  it  must  be  allowed)  with  this 
office :  but  her  residence  was  in  PaU-maU^  in  the 
first  good  house  on. the  Idt  side  of  St.  James's 
Square,  as  we  enter  firom  Pall'-mall.    The  back 
room  on  the  ground  floor  was  (within  memory) 
entirely  of  looking-glass ;  as  was  said  to  have  been 
the  cieling.     Over  the  chimney  was  her  picture ; 
and  that  of  her  sister  was  in  a  third  room.    This 
celebrated  favorite  died  in  1691,  a  true  penitent 
for  the  frailties  of  her  past  life.    At  the  period  I 
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nention,  this  house  was  the  pfroperty  of  H^omoi 
Bnmd,  esq ;  of  die  HaOf  in  Hertfordshire. 

The  other  royal  &vorites  had  the  sanction  of 
offioes,  such  as  makb  of  honor  and  the  like,  which» 
in  all  ages,  like  charity,  were  sure  to  cover  a  mul* 
tituile  of  sins»  In  our  days  we  may  remember 
the  naked  Iphigema  placed  near  an  exalted  per-  s 
sonage,  but  her  attendance  was  dispensed  with; 
as  I  doubt  not  was  the  case  with  the  lady  in  the 
raigQ.of  the  profligate  Charles. 

1  MUST,  not  omit,  that  from  the  palace  into  the 
Thames  were  two  stairs,  cMie  public,  the  other.tbe 
privy  stairs  for  the  use  of  majes^  alone ;  die  for- 
mer are  still  in  use,  the  latter  are  made  up .  in  the 
dd  wall  adjacent  to  the  earl  of  Fife's  house  at 
WhitehaUj  but  the  arch  of  the  portal  remains  en* 
tine.  Henry f  and  liis  daughter  Elizabeth^  made 
all  their  parties  by  water  or  on  horseback ;  but  the 
princess  was  occasionally  mounted  on  a  litter,  ear* 
ried  on  men's  shoulders.  Coaches  had  been  in*- 
tarodiiced  into  Engiand  by  Henry  fUzalan  earl  of 
Arundelf  one  of  her  admirers :  but  the  spirited 
princess  seems  to  have  disdained  the  use.  She 
rodeuu  a  dress  of  form  and  magnificence  equal  to 
what  she  appeared  in  at  the  dra^^ng-room ;  but 
nevvrput  <m  breeches  or  boots,  like  the  late  Cza-  • 
rsHM;  nor  yet  the  equivocal  dress  of  the  ladies  of 
tfaefiresent  age. 

JNo  oae  is  unacquainted  witli  the  noble  and 
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eomaMdiouaimpravemcntewhidisuQoee^       Tho 
space  occupied  \>y  the  fermor  palace,  moat  part  of 
Pfwjf  G&rdeny  is  covered  with  tbQ  houses  of  no- 
bility or  gentry,  commanding  most  beautiful  view  a 
of  the  river.    Among  the  first  (on  the  site  of  thfi 
amall^beer  cellar,  of  which  a  view  is  preserved  in 
N'  4u  of  Hollar's  prints  of  IFhiiehaU)  is  the 
Earl  of    bouse*  of  the  earl  of  life.    From  bis  judickma 
^'"^*     embankment,  is  a  matcUess  view  of  its  kind,  of 
the  two  bridges  with  the  magnifioent  expanse  of 
*  water,  Sotmrut'^bouaey  St.  PauTs,  and  nmkitudes 
of  other  objects  less  magnificent^  but  which  serve 
to  complete  the  beautiful  scene. 

Is  the  great  room  is  some  very  fine  GcMim 
tapestry.  I  never  can  sufficiently  admire  ^  esr* 
preasion  of  passions,  in  two  of  the  subjects;  the 
fine  history  of  JoMph  disclosing  himsdf  to  his 
hfethren,  and  that  of  Susanna  accused  by  the  two 
dders.  Here  are  also  great  numbers  of  fine  paint* 
ings  by  foreign  masters ;  but,  as  I  confine  myself 
to  IJKwe  which  relate  to  our  own  country,  I  shall 
only  mention  a  small  three<<)uarters  of  Jdlaty 
Stuart f  mtk  her  child,  an  mfaot,  standing  on  e 
table  before  her.  This  beautiful  perfeimanee  ia 
on  marble. 

A  U£AD  of  Charles  I.  when  prince  of  HTakii 
done  in  ^ain^  when  he  was  there  in  )6fidf,  on  bia 

*  Sold  in  I8O9,  after  the  death  pf  Lord  F\f€,  to  the  earl  of  Xtver- 
1»09/,  for  t^^OOO/.    Ed, 
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mmantic  CTpRditioa  tta  court  tbe  Ittfanta.    It  » 
sopposed  to  be  the  work,  of  Vtlasqutx. . 

A  poBTBAiT  of  WUUam  earl  of  Pembroke,  lord 
hi^  chamberlaiD  in  the  be^tung  of  the  ragn  of 
Charles  L ;  a  small  full-length  in  blacky  with  hia 
white  rod  in.  one  hand,  his  hat  in  the  other,  stand- 
ing in  a  room  looking  into  a  garden.  Such  is  the 
merit  of  thia  piece,  tiiat,  notwithstanding  it  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  performance  oi  Jameson 
the  Scotch  Vandyck;  yet  it  has  been  often  attri- 
bated  to  the  great  Flemish  painter.^ 

In  the  vacant  part  of  Privv  Garden  is  still  to  Status  or 
be  seen  a  noble  statae  m  brass  of  our  abdicated 
monarch,  executed  by  Grihlyn  GibbonSy  the  year 
before  be  deserted  his  throne.    The  artist  received 
SOOiL  for  his  performance. 

This  statue  was  placed  to  the  east  of  a  most  Corioui 
carious  dial,  constructed  by  Francis  HaU^  alias 
Xme,  a  Jesuit,  and  set  up  in  1669*  It  stood  on  a 
pedestal,  and  consisted  of  six  parts  rising  one 
above  the  other,  with  multitudes  of  planes  cut  on 
eadh,  which  are  so  many  dials  si!ibservient  to  the 
parposes  of  geography,  astrology,  and  astronomy. 
To  four  of  these  parts  are  globes  placed  on  a 
branch  like  a  chandelier.  The  description  sur* 
passes  my  powers.  I  must  leave  the  reader  to 
consult  the  very  scarce  book  printed  by  the  in- 

•  Mr.  Walp9h. 
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ventbr,  at  Liege j  in  1673,  in  which  are  plates  of 

the  several  parts,  and  their  various  uses  Explained. 

Horse-         The  horse^guards  had  their  stables  in  the  place 
Guards.  °  . 

they  occupy  at  this  time ;  but  the  present  building 

was  erected  in  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty,  after 
a  design,  I  think,  by  Vardy:  it  cost  above  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  I  have  given  a  print*  of  the 
Horse-guards  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Charles 
IL  In  it  is  the  merry  monarch  and  his  dogs ; 
and  in  the  back  view,  the  banquetting-house,  one, 
of  the  gates,  the  treasury  in  its  antient  state,  uid 
the  top  of  the  cockpit 
Abmiraltt-  The  Admiralty-office  stood  originally  in  Duke^^ 
street,  Westminster;  but  in  the  reign  of  king 
William  was  removed  to  the  present  spot,  to  die 
house  then  called  Wallin^ord-bouse,  I  believe 
from  its  having  been  inhabited  by  the  Knollys^ 
viscounts  Watlingford.  From  the  rodf,  the  pious 
Usker,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  then  living  here 
wi&  the  countess  oi  Peterborough,  was  prevaled^ 
on  to  take  the  last  sight  of  hb  beloved  master 
Charles  I.  when  brought  on  the  scaffold  be- 
fore Whitehall.  He  sunk  at  the  horror  of  the 
sight,  and  was  carried  in  a  swoon  X6  his  apart- 
ment 

The  present  Admiralty-office  was  rebuilt  in  the 
lafe  reign,  by  Ripley:  it  is  a  clumsy  pil^  but 

*  From  a  painting  in  possession  of  the  earl  otjtardwkh 
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properly  veiled  from  the  street  by  Mr.  Adamit 
handsome  screen.* 

A  LITTLE  farther  to  the  north  stood,  in  the  Palacb  rot 
place  now  occupied  by  Scotland-yardy  a  magnifi-  Scotlavp. 
cent  palace  built  for  ^e  reception  of  the  Scottish, 
monarchs,  whenever  they  visited  this  capital.  It 
was  originally  given  by  king  Edgar  to  king  Ken- 
neth III.  for  the  humiliating  purpose  of  his  making 
to  this  place  an  annual  journey,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland^  and  in 
aftqr  times  for  Cumberland  and  Huntingdon^  and 
other  fiefs  of  the  crown.  Here  Margaret^  widow 
oi  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  and  sister  to  HenrifVIlh 
resided  for  a' considerable  time  after  the  death  of 
her  husband:  and  was  entertained  with  great 
magnificence  by  her  royal  brother,  as  soon  as  he 
was  reconciled  to  her  second  marriage  with  the 
earl  of  Angus, 

A  LITTLE  above  stood  one  of  the  celebrated  Charwo. 
memorials  of  the  affection  of  Edward  I.  for  his 
beloved  Eleanor,  being  the  cross  erected  on  the 
last  spot  on  which  the  body  rested  in  the  way  to 
the  abby,  the  place  of  sepulture.  This  and  all 
the  others  were  bqilt  after  the  designs  ofCavalini. 
This  was  destroyed  by  the  religious  fury  of  the 
reformers.  From  a  drawing  comniunicated  to  me 
by  Doctor  Combe,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  ai) 

•  Mr.  Wt^U. 
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octagonal  form,  and  in  an  upper  stage  ornamented 
with  eight  figures :  but  the  gothic  parts  appear  fiur 
from  being  rich. 
FsvB  Statob  The  cross  was  in  the  next  century  replaced  by 
Q&4RLBi  I.  a  most  beautiful  and  animated  equestrian  statue  in 
brass,  of  Charles  I.  cast  in  1689,  by  Le  Scsar^  for 
the  earl  of  Arundel  It  was  not  erected  till  the 
year  167S|  when  it  was  placed  on  the  present  pe« 
destal,  the  work  oiGrinlyn  Gibbons.  The  parle^ 
ment  had  ordered  it  to  be  sold  and  broke  to  pieces : 
but  John  Rvoer^  the  brazier  who  purchased  it, 
having  more  taste  or  more  loyalty  than  his  masters, 
buried  it  unmutilated,  and  shewed  to  them  some 
broken  pieces  of  brass  in  token  of  bis  obedience. 
M.  d'Archenholz  gives  a  diverting  anecdote  of  this 
brazier :  he  says^  that  he  cast  a  vast  number  of 
handles  of  knives  and  forks  in  brass,  which  he 
sold  as  made  of  the  broken  statue.  They  were 
bought  with  great  eagerness;  by  the  loyalists, 
from  affection  to  their  monarch ;  by  the  rebels,  as 
a  mark  of  triumph  over  the  murdered  sovereign.^ 
St^Maw  On  the  site  of  part  of  Northumberland-house, 
'  stood  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Rouncevaly  a  cell  to 
the  priory  of  Rounceoaux^  in  Navarre.  It  was 
founded  by  JVilUam  Marshal  earl  of  Pembroke, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  suppressed  by 
Hemy  V.  among  the  alien  priories,  but  rebuilt  by 

*  See  M.  Archenhoh^t  Tableau  d^  Angletfrre,  i.  l63. 
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Edamrd  IV.  who  fixed  a  fraternity  in  it**  In  the 
reign  of  Eikuard  VI.  a  grant  was  made  of  the  site 
ta  Sir  Thomas  Comardbs-f 

Not  fer  from  hence,  opposite  to  Charing'-Crany  Hbrmitaob. 
was  an  hermitage,  with  a  chapel  dedicated  to  SL 
CatheriM.%  This,  in  1262,  belonged  to  the  see 
of  Llandqff;  for  I  find  in  that  year  jthat  JViUiam 
de  Radnor  J  then  bishop,  had  leave  firom  the  king 
to  lodge  in  the  cloister  of  his  hermitage  at  Charing^ 
whenever  he  came  to  London.^ 

On  the  north  side  of  Charwg-Cross  stand  the  Mtwt. 
royal  stables,  called  firom  the  original  use  of  the 
buildings  on  their  site,  the  Mews;  having  been 
used  for  keeping  the  king's  falcons,  at  lest  firom 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  In  that  reign  the  accom^ 
pliahed  Sir  Simon  Burky^  knight  of  the  garter, 
was  keeper  of  the  king^s  falcotis  at  the  MeuH^ 
near  Charing-Cross.  This  office  was  by  Charles 
II.  granted  to  his  son  by  Nell  Gtaynm^  Charles 
duke  of  St.  Albans  J  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body. 
la  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  the  king's  horses  were 
kept  here.  In  1554  a  fire  destroyed  the  building, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  hay,  and  several  great 
horses.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  reigns  oi  Edward  VL 
and  queen  Mary.  In  the  year  1792  tibe  present 
huidsome  edifice  arose. 

St«  Jamss's  palace  was  originally  a  hospital|  St.  Jambs^s 

Palacb. 
•  Newcourt,  i.  693.  t  Tanner. 

X  show's  Sunau,  S39.  }  frUUii  LmO^,  6U 
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founded  and .  dedicated  to  St.  James,  by  some 
pious  fitizeos,  before  the  Conquest,  for  fourteen 
leprous  females:  and  eight  brethren  were  added 
»  afterwards,  to  perform  divine  service.    It  was  re- 

built in  the  time  of  Henry  III.    The  custody  was 
given  to  Eton  college,  by  a  grant  of  the  28th  of 
Henri/  VI.  but  I  am  told  that  the  living  of  Chat' 
tiskam,  in  Sufolk,  was  exchanged  for  it;  the  col- 
lege, on  this  consideration,  having  resigned  it  to 
Henr^uVlll.  At  that  time  its  revenue  was  valued 
at  100/.  per  annum.    On  the  quarrel  between  the 
great  earl  oilVanoick  and  lord  Cromwel,  about 
the  cause  of  the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans,  Iwl 
Cromwel,  fearing  the  rage  of  that  violent  pew,  was 
at  his  own.desire  lodged  her^  by  way  of  security, 
by  John  Talbot  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  that  time 
lord  treasurer  of  England.*    It  was  surrendered 
to  the  kmg  in  1531,  who  founded  on  its  site  the 
present  palace,  which  Stow  calls  a  goodly  manor, 
^^■pitl"  *  ^^  majesty  also  inclosed  the  park,  which  was 
subservient  to  the  amusement  of  this  and  the  pa- 
lace of  Whitehall.     Charles  II.  was  particularly 
fimd  of  it,  planted  the  avenues,  nuuie  the  canal, 
and  the  aviary,  adjacent  to  the  Btrd-cage^teaih, 
which  took  its  name  from  tije  cages  which  weEB- 
hung  in  the  trees.   Charles,  says  Cibber,  was  ofiea 
^een  here,  amidst  crowds  of  spectators,  feeding  his 

•  Fenn't  Letlen,  j.  no. 
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ducks,  and  plir^ing  with  his  dogs,*  and  passing  his 
idle  mocnents  in  afiability  even  to  the  meanest  of 
bis  sobjectS)  which  made  him  to  be  adored  by  the 
common  people ;  so  fisiscinating  in  the  great  are 
the  habits  of  condescension ! 

Duck-Island  was  erected  into  a  government,     Duck- 
and  had  a  salary  annexed  to  the  office,  in  favor  of 
M.  St.  Evrefttondf  who  was  the  first  and  perhaps 
the  last  governor  :t  and  the  island  itself  is  lost  in 
the  late  improvements. 

At  the  south  end  of  DfiAre-^/r^fy^idjacent  to 
this  part  of  the  park,  is  a  large  house  once  used 
for  the  Admiralty-office  (see  p.  148).  It  was  first 
built  for  lord  chancellor  Jefferies,  and  is  easily 
known  by  a  large  flight  of  stone  steps  which  his 
Toytl  master  permitted  to  be  made  into  the  park 
for  the  accommodation  of  his  lordship ::(!  they  ter- 
miaate  above  in  a  small  court,  on  three  sides  of 
which  stands  the  house.  On  the  left  is  the  chapel 
now  called  Duke-street  chapel.  In  the  time  of 
Jefferies^  it  was  the  hall  in  which  his  lordship  heard 
causes,  whenever  it  was  inconvenient  for  him  to  go 
to  Westmmter-haU  or  to  LinoMs-inn. 

Not  far  from  hence,  where  the  iron  gates,  at 
the  bottom  of  that  noble  street  George-street^  are 
placed,  stood  a  storehouse  for  the  ordinance  in  the 
time  of  queen  Mary.    I  remember  a  dirty  dark. 

•  Apology  for  the  life  of  ColUy  Gbber,  26. 

t  S»  Pegge,  es^        %  Shw^t  London,  ii.  book  vi.  p.  64. 
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piBsage  le&dmg  into  the  park,  which  presenres  its 
memory,  but  was  corruptly  called  Story's  Gate. 

'  It  does  not  appear,  that  this  palace  was  inha^ 
bited  by  any  of  our  monarchs  till  after  the  fipe  at 
Whitehall.  James  I.  presented  it  to  his  accom* 
plished  son  Henry ^  who  resided  here  till  his  la* 
mented  death  in  16 IS.  Charles  I.  was  brought 
here  from  Windsor^  on  January  Idth,*  by  the 
power  of  the  army,  which  had  determined  on  his 
death.  Some  of  the  eleven  days  which  he  was 
permitted  to  live  were  spent  in  /Vestminster^hall^ 
and  of  the  nights  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Cot^ 
ton^  adjacent  to  his  place  of  tried.  On  the  27th 
he  was  carried  back  to  St:  James%  where  he  passed 
his  three  last  days  in  exemplary  piety.  On  the 
SOth  he  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution ; 
and  walked,  unmoved  at  every  insult,  with  a  firm 
and  quick  pace,  supported  by  the  most  lively  s^- 
laments  of  religion. 

His  son,  the  bigoted  James^  sent  to  the  prince 
of  Orange,  when  he  had  approached  in  force  near 
to  the  capital,  a  most  necessitated  invitation  to 
take  his  lodgings  in  this  palace.  The  prince  ac- 
cepted it:  but  at  the  same  time  hinted  to  the 
frightened  monarch  that  he  must  leave  fFhitehalL 
It  was  customary  to  mount  guard  at  both  the  pa- 
laces.   The  old  hero  lord  Craven  was  on  daty  at 

•  MUtihck. 
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tfie  time  when  the  Dt^tch  guairds  weie  marching 
through  the  park  to  relieve,  by  order  of  their 
master.  From  a  point  of  honor  lie  had  deter- 
mined not  to  quit  his  station,  and  was  preparing 
to  maintain  his  post;  but,  receiving  the  command 
of  his  sovereign,  he  reluctantly  withdrew  his  party 
snd  marched  away  with  sullen  dignity.* 

During  the  reign  of  king  fVUHam^  St  James^i 
was  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  the  princess 
Anne  (afterwards  queen)  and  her  spouse  prince 
George  of  Denmark.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  it  has  been  regularly  the  court  of  our 
monarchs. 

James,  the  son  ofJames.Il.j  who  so  long  made 
pretensions  to  the  British  throne,  was  born  in  the 
room  now  called  the  old  bed-chamber ;  at  present 
die  anti-chamber  to  the  levee  room.  Hie  bed 
stood  dose  to  the  door  of  a  back-stairs,  which 
descended  to  an  inner  court  It  certainly  was 
very  convenient  to  carry  on  any  secret  design; 
and  might  favor  the  silly  warming-pan  story,  had 
not  the  bed  been  surrounded  by  twenty  of  the 
privy-eouncil,  four  other  men  of  rank,  twenty  la- 
dies, besides  pages  and  other  attendants.  The 
tale  was  adopted  by  party,  and  firmly  believed  by 
its  zealots.  But,  as  James  proved  false  to  his  high 
trust,  and  his  son  shewed  every  symptom  of  fol- 
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lowiDg  his  example,  there  was  certainly  no  such 
pretenbe  wanting  for  excluding  a  family  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  great  whole. 

Uncreditable  as  the  outside  of  St.  Jameis 
may  look,  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  commodious  for 
regal  parade  of  any  in  Europe.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  furniture  of  this  palace  is  unbecoming  the 
place.  Yet  in  a  ramble  I  once  made  through  the 
apartments,  I  saw  several  portraits  of  personages 
Portraits,  remarkable  in  their  day.  Among  others  (in  one  of 
the  rooms  behind  the  levee  rooms)  is  a  small  full* 
length  oiHenry  prince  of  IValeSy  son  of  James  I. 
He  is  dressed  in  green,  standing  over  a  dead  stag, 
drawing  a  sword,  probably  to  cut  off  its  head,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  chace.  A  youth, 
Robert  earl  of  Essex^  afterwards  the  parlementa- 
rian  general,  is  kneeling  before  him ;  each  of  them 
have  hunting  horns ;  and  behind  the  prince  is  a 
horse ;  and  on  the  bough  of  a  tree  are  the  arms  of 
England;  and  behind  the  young  lord,  on  the 
ground,  are  his  own.  These  are  the  bearings  of 
the  DeveretireSf  and  prove  the  mistake  of  Mr. 
Granger,  and  of  Mr.  Warton,  who,  in  his  life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Popi,  I  am  told,  attributes  them  to 
lord  Harrington ;  but  his  arms  were  a  Jret  on  a 
field  sable.*  Both  these  young  noblemen  were 
honored  with  the  friendship  of  that  accomplished 

.    •  JFrightURuilandikirefhl. 
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prinoe,  atid  both  educated  with  him.  At  TVrastonj 
the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Guildford^  is  another  picture 
of  the  same  subject*  ^ 

M£R£  is  another  small  piece,  oi  Arthur,  elder 
brother  to  Henry  VIIL,  painted  very  young,  with 
a  bcxinet  on  his  head.  Henry  stands  by  him,  and 
his  sister  Margaret,  of  infant  ages.  This  picture 
is  by  MabusCy  who  vbited  England  in  the  reign  of 
thdr  father. 

HsiTBT  VII.  and  VIIL  full-lengths,  and  each 
of  them  with  his  queen  before  an  altar.  The  for* 
tunate  Jane  Seymcmr  (who  died  in  her  bed)  is  the 
consort  of  the  son,  here  represenlied.  This  is  a 
copy  from  Holbein,  in  small,  by  Van  Lemput,  in 
166/9  taken  by  order  of  Charles  II.  The  original 
was  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  privy  chamber  of 
IVhitehaU,  and  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1697. 

Two  half-lengths,  by  Lely,  of  the  dutchess  of 
York,  and  her  sister. 

A  CHILD  in  the  robes  of  the  garter:  perhaps 
die  youngest  knight  known.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  James  II.  while  duke  of  York,  by  Anne 
Hyde,  his  dutchess.  On  December  3d,  1666,  he 
was  elected  knight  of  the  garter,  at  the  age  of  three 
years  and  five  months.    The  sovereign  put  the 

*  On  tKb  picture,  engraved  by  Harding  in  the  Biographical  Mir* 
nmr,  ii.  p.  53,  are  the  Haningion  arms,  on  a  shield  near  the  prince** . 
ymmgaasociate.    En. 


lit  POSTSiUTB: 

Qeargt  round  kis  neck ;  and  printe  Ruperti  the 
garter  round  his  little  leg.  Death,  in  the  follow-* 
ing  year,  prevented  his  installation.* 

Thb  diminutive  manhood  of  the  dwarf  Geoffry 
Hudson^  is  to  be  seen  in  another  picture.  He 
appears  less  by  being  represented  walking  under 
some  very  tall  trees. 

Ik  the  lords  old  waiting-room  is  Henry  Darfh 
ley  J  in  black,  tall  and  genteel.  His  hand  is  rest- 
ing on  his  brother  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Letwx, 
dressed  in  a  black  gown. 

In  another  room  is  Charles  XL  of  S^kOHy  at  the 
age  oi  four,  in  black,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
struttbg  and  playing  the  monarch.  He  was  in* 
augurated  in  1663.  His  reign  was  unhappy.  S^ain 
at  no  period  was  in  so  low,  so  distnessful  a  condi- 
tion. His  dominions  were  parcelled  opt  in  his 
Iife*tiine:  but  he  disappointed  the  allies,  and, 
after  some  struggle,  the  designation  of  his  will  in 
fevor  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  took  place. 

HsRE  is  to  be  seen  the  famous  picture  by  Ma^ 
buse,  of  Adam  and  Ew.  Mr.  Evelyn  justly  re* 
marks  the  absurdity  of  painting  them  with  navels, 
and  of  introducing  a  fiiuntain  with  rich  iipagery 
amidst  the  beauteous  wilds  of  paradise.  Ri^had^ 
and  Michael  Angeloy  made  the  same  mistake  with 

•  Sandford,677, 


nguA  to  the  navel,  on  whiich  the  learned  SirThth 
masBrpmi^  wastes  a  loDg  page  and  a  half  to  db* 
prove  ks  possitnlity. 

In  the  queen's  libiary  (built  by  queen  Carolme.  Qubbh's  Li- 
and  cnmaoiented  by  Kent)  aow  a  lombei^foooi,  I 
saw  a  beautifQl  view  firom  Oreenmch  park,  witb 
Charles  I.,  bis  queen,  and  a  number  of  courtier^ 
walking.  And  two  others,  of  the  same  prince  and 
his  queen  dining  in  public.  And  another,  of  the 
dector  palatine  and  his  spouse  at  a  public  table } 
with  a  carver,  looking,  most  ridiculously,  a  monkey 
having  ii^  that  moment  reared  firom  the  board  and 
seized  on  his  beard.  Possibly  thb  feast  was  at 
GtdUkaUf  where  Frederic  was  most  nobly  enter* 
tained  by  the  hospitable  city,  in  16 IS,  when  he 
made  ttie  match  with  the  daughterof  our  monarchy 
which  ended  so  unhappily  for  both  parties. 

To  the  east  of  &.  Jameis  palace,  in  the  rekm  Marlbo- 
of  queen  ArniCj  was  buSt  Marlbcrmgh-kome^  at  Housb. 
the  expence  of  the  public.  It  appears  by  one  of 
Kip^i  views  of  St.  Jamss%  published  before  the 
eristence  of  this  house,  that  it  was  erected  in  part 
of  tiie  rc^  gardens,  granted  for  that  purpose  by 
her  voBjeskj.  The  present  duke  added  an  upper 
Aory,  and  improved  the  ground  flooar,  which  ori«- 
^nallj  wanted  the  great  room.  This  national  com^ 
pliment  cost  not  less  than  forty  thousand  pounds. 

*  nigtur  Sffmrty  p.  Ip4. 


166  ASSASSINATION  OF  THYNNfi. 

Pall-Mall«  -  In  PaU-maU  the  duke  Schomberg  had  his  house. 
It  was  in  my  time  possessed  by  Astky  the  painter, 
who  divided  it  into  three,  and  fitted  up  the  center 
most  whimsically  for  his  own  use. 

AssAfisiKA-  In  this  street  was  committed  the  horrid  assassi* 
tLtmw.  ^^^  of  Thomas  Thyme,  esq.,  of  Langkaty  in 
February  1681-2,  at  the  instigation  of  count  Co- 
mngitnarkf  a  Swedish  nobleman  of  the  first  rank 
and  fortune,  in  hopes  of  gaining  lady  Elizabeth 
Ogle,  the  rich  heiress,  daughter  to  Joae^ne^  last 
earl  of  Northumberland  of  the  name  of  Percy ,  and 
widow  to  Henry  Cavendish  earl  of  Ogk,  son  to 
Henry  duke  of  Newcastle.  Thynne  was  either 
married  or  ccmtracted  to  the  lady.  The  count 
hoped  by  the  removal  of  his  rival  to  attain  his 
purpose.  He  had  been  in  England  and  made  his 
addresses  to  her;  but  not  with  the  success  he  ex- 
pected :  left  the  kingdom  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
returned  to  put  his  horrid  design  in  execution. 
He  arrived  incognito^  and  kept  himself  concealed 
till  the  murder  was  committed.  He  employed 
three  foreign  ruffians  whom  he  had  in  his  .service. 
Thynne  was  shot  by  one  of  them  in  his  carriage. 
They  were  all  apprehended.  The  three  assassins 
were  tried  as  principals,  were  convicted,  and  exe^ 
cuted  on  the  spot  on  which  the  inurder  was  com7 
mitted.  The  count  was  tried  as  accessary,  and 
acquitted,  as  was  said,  by  the  management  of  the 
court — ^the  most  profli^te  of  its  time. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  OF  CHAMNG-CROSS.  l6l 

Th£  gallant  earl  of  Devonshire  would  have 
ayenged  the  death  of  his  friend.  Coningsmark 
accepted  the  challenge,  but  his  conscience  pre- 
vented him  from  meeting  the  earl.  Thytme  was  a 
most  contemptible  character,  and  passed  through 
the  world,  as  is  frequent  even  to  this  day,  by  the 
merit  of  a  great  fortune.  He  was  called  from  tliat 
accident  Tom  of  10,000,  from  his  revenues.  His 
lady^must  have  detested  him,  for  she  fled  from  him 
into  HoUandf  even  before  they  were  beaded.  She 
afterwards  f  married  Charles,  sixth  duke  of  So- 
menet.  In  fVestminster  abby  is  a  vast  but  ill  ex- 
ecuted monument  in  memory  of  Mr.  Thytme.  He 
is  represented  recumbent:  and  in  front,  beneath 
him,  is  sculptured  the  manner  of  his  assassination. 
On  this  mass  of  marble  ia  only  a  very  brief  in- 
scripticmj  merely  telling,  that  circumstance.  An- 
other, not  inelegant,  was  designed ;  but  Sprat, 
then  dean  of  fFestmnster,  would  not  suffer  it  to 
be  used,  as  containing  parts  deemed  offensive  to 
the  reigning  powers. 

The  space  between  the  palace  uid  Charing- 
Crass,  about  the  year  1560,  appears  to  have  been 
fields ;  there  being  no  buildings  at  that  time,  ex- 
cept three  or  four  houses  on  the  east  side  of  t^) 
present  Pall-mall:  and  a  little  farther,  on  the  op- 

*  Within  three  months  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Iliynne! 
Ep. 
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posite  side^  a  small  churchy  the  name  of  which  I 
cannot  discover. 

CocKspuR-      Br  the  year  157S,  Cockspur-street  filled  op  the 
Stribt.     ^p^^^  between  those  houses  and  Ckaring-CroiB. 

Pall-Mall.  PaU-maU  was  also  laid  out  as  a  walk»  or  a  place 
for  the  exercise  of  the  Malt^  a  game  long  since 
disused.  The  north  side  was  also  planted  with  a 
row  of  trees.  On  the  other  side  was  the  wall  of 
St.  Jame$'s  park.  Charles  II.  removed  it  to  its 
present  place,  planted  the  park,  and  made  all  those 
knprovements  which  we  now  see.  It  was  £e 
Notre^  the  famous  French  gardener,  the  director 
of  taste  under  Louis  XIV.,  who  planned  the  dis- 
position  of  the  trees.  Of  late>  the  jFVmcA  have 
endeavoured  to  borrow  taste  from  us.   In  the  days 

Hatmarkbt.  of  Charles^  the  Haymarket,  and  Hedge-Jancy  had 
Lave'  names ;  but  they  were  literally  knes,  bounded  by 
^.edges;  and  all  beyond,  to  the  north,  east,  and 
west,  was  entirely  country.  In  the  fine  plan  of 
London,  published  by  Faithorm  in  1558,  no  traces 
of  houses  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  former,  exe^t 
a  single  one,  named  the  OanUng^house,  at  the  end 
next  to  PiccadUly.  fVindmiU-street  consisted  of 
,  disjoined  houses ;  and  a  windmill,  standing  in  a 
fiMd  on  the  west  side,  proves  from  what  its  name 
was  derived.  All  the  space  occupied  by  the  streets 
radiating  from  the  Seiven  Diakj  was  at  that  period 
open  ground. 


LEICESTER-HOUSE.  16S 

Tr£  Opera-house  in  tlie  Haymarket  was  built  Opbra- 
first  by  Sir  John  Fanburghyhut  has  been  much 
altered  and  repaired  at  subsequent  periods.  The  ^ 
last  alteration  was  made  by  Mr.  AdamSy  who  en- 
tirely departed  from  the  original  plan ;  and  the  in»* 
convenience  arising  from  another  change  was  ^ 
great,  that  the  late  fire  has  happily  given  occasion 
of  removing  it  in  a  most  effectual  manner. 

LEiCESTER'^quare  was  also  unbuilt;  but  the  Leicbstbr- 
house  of  that  name  is  found  in  tiie  same  plan,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  present  It  was  founded  by  one 
of  the  Sydmes  earls  of  Leicester.  It  was  for  a 
short  time'  tiie  residence  of  Elizabeth^  daughter  of 
JanM  I.  the  titular  queen  of  Bohemia^  who,  on 
February  IStb,  1661,  here  ended  her  unfortunate 
life**^  It  was  successively  the  pouting-place  oif 
princes.  The  late  Idng,  when  prince  of  IVales, 
after  he  bad  qucurelled  with  his  father,  lived  here 
several  years.  His  son  Fredrick  followed  his  ex- 
ample, succeeded  him  in  his  house,  and  in  it  finish- 
ed his  days.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  magnifi- 
cent and  instructive  museum  exhibited  in  this 
house  by  the  late  Sir  Ashtok  LEVSR^f  It  was 
die  moat  astonishing  collection  of  the  subjects  of 
natural  history  ever  cdlected^  in  so  short  a  space, 
by  any  individual.  To  the  disgrace  of  our  king- 
dom, after  the  first  ^urst  of  wonder  was  over,  it 

*  San^fiori,  665.  f  Who  died  Jmnaay  Sim  17SS. 
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164.  MILITARY  YARD.    GERARD-HOUSR 

became  neglected  :  and  when  it  was  offered  to  the 
public,  by  the  chance  of  a  guinea  lottery,  only 
eight  thousand,  out  of  thirty-six  thousand,  tickets 
were  sold.  Finally,  the  capricious  goddess  frowned 
on  the  spirited  possessor  of  such  n  number  of  tick- 
ets, and  transferred  the  treasure  to  the  possessor 
of  only  two,  Mr.  Parkinson;  who,  by  his  gceat 
attention  to,  and  elegant  dispositi<xi  of  the  Museum, 
well  merited  her  fiivor.* 
ThbMili-  Behind  Leicester-house  stood,  in  1658,  the 
TARY Yard.  Military-yard,  founded  by  /fcrny  prince  oilVales, 
the  spirited  son  of  our  peaceful  James.  M.  Fot^- 
bert  afterwards  kept  here  his  academy  for  riding 
and  other  gentleman-like  exercises^  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  which^  in  later  years,  was  removed 
into  Swallorv'Street,  opposite  to  the  end  of  Con- 
duit-street. Part  is  retained  for  the  purpose  of  a 
riding-house;  the  rest  is  converted  into  a  work* 
house  for  the  parish  of  St.  Jameses. 
Gerari>.  a  little  beyond  stood  Gerard-house,  the  ha-» 
bitation  of  the  gallant  Gerard  earl  of  Macdesfield.'f 
It  is  lost  in  the  street  of  the  same  name.  The 
profligate  Lord  Mohun  lived  in  this  street,  and  his 
body  was  brought  there  after  he  was  killed  ii\  the 

*  This  noble  collection*  which  it  is  said  was  offered  to  the  BHtish 
Muteum  for  a  moderate  sum*,  was  sold  by  auction  in  1806.  The 
sale  lasted  thirQr-four  days.  The  number  of  lots,  many  containing 
sevenfl  articles,  amounted  to  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four.    En. 

t  See  Journey  to  London,  ed.  18il.  p.  543. 


PICCADILLY.  I6i 

duel  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  I  have  heard 
that  his  good  lady  was  vastly  displeased  at  the 
bloody  corse  being  flung  upon  the  best  bed. 

CorsNTRT^house  stood  near  the  end  of  the  Covbntrt- 
Haymarket,  and  gave  name  to  Coventry -^street.  ^^^""• 
It  wa3  the  residence  of  lord  keeper  Coventry;  and 
Henry  Ciyoentry,  secretary  of  state,  died  here  in 
1686.  This  house  is  said  to  be  on  the  site  of  one 
called,  in  the  old  plans  of  London^  the  Gaming^ 
house. 

Lord  Clarendon  mentions  a  house  of  this  name,  Piccadilly. 
in  the  following  words :  ^'  Mr.  Hyde  (says  he, 
"  speaking  of  himself)  going  to  a  house  called 
'^  Piccadilly^  which  was  a  fair  house  for  entertain- 
"  ment  and  gaming,  with  handsome  gravel-walks 
''  with  shade,  and  where  were  an  upper  and  lower 
"  bowling-green,  whither  very  many  of  tlie  nobi- 
'^  lity  and  gentry  of  the  best  quality  resorted  for 
"  exercise  and  conversation."*  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  house  with  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Garrafd  in  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Strafford^  . 
dated  /ime,  1635 ;  m  which  he  says,  ^^  that  since 
*^  Spring  Guldens  was  put  down,  we  have,  by  a 
''  servant  of  the  lord  chamberlain's,  a  new  Spring 
"  Gardens  erecied  in  the  fields  beyond  the  Meuse; 
^'  where  is  built  a  fair  house,  and  two  bowling- 
''  greens  made  to  entertain  gamesters  and  bowlers, 

•  Clarendon's  Hist,  (ksfindtdku  1705,  i.  241,  iub  anno  l640. 
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» 

^*  at  an  excessive  rate,  for  I  believe  it  bath  cost 
'^  him  above  four  thousand  pounds :  a  dear  am- 
^^  'dertaking  for  a  gentleEoaB^barber.  '  My  lord 
^^  diamberlain  much  frequents  this  flace;  where 
•'  they  bowl  great  mataches."* 

Whsre  SackoUle-streei  was  afterwards  buil^ 
stood  Ficcadilla-hall,  where  PiccadiUas  or  Turn- 
overs were  sold,  which  gave  name  to  that  vast 
street,  called  from  that  circumstance  Pkcadilfy. 
This  street  was  completed,  in  1642,  as  far  as  the 
present  Berkeletf^street.     The  first  good  house 

BuRLivG-  which  was  built  in  it  was  Bur&ngttm-hause :  the 
noble  founder,  father  to  the  late  earl  of  Burlmg* 
trnij  said  he  placed  it  there  ''  because  be  was  cer- 
^*  tain  no  one  would  build  beyond  him."  No- 
body is  ignorant  of  the  vast  town  that,  since  that 
period,  has  extended  itself  beyond  this  palace. 
After  this  rose  darges-house^  and  two  others  ad- 
jacent, inhabited,  says  Strype^  by  lord  Sherboume 
and  the  countess  of  Denbigh. 

The    Pest-house-Jieid  was   surrounded    with 
buildings  before  the  year  1700,  but  remained  a 

Carnaby-  dirty  waste  till  of  late  years,  when  Camaby- 
market  occupied  much  of  tlie  west  part.  The 
Pest-house  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
infected  in  the  great  plague  of  1665,  and  Ihe 
Jield  the    place  of  the    numerous   interments. 

«  Earl  orSAil^bnTi  Lettan^  i.  495. 
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Squarx. 


Golden^squaref  of  dirty  access,  was  built  after  the  Goldeit 
Revolution,  or  before  1700.  It  was  originally 
called  Gelding-Square,  from  the  sign  of  a  neigh- 
boring inn ;  but  the  inhabitants,  indignant  at  the 
vulgarity  of  the  name,  changed  it  to  the  present.* 
In  these  fields  was  the  lazaretto,  during  the  period 
of  the  dreadful  plague  of  the  year  1665.  It  was 
built  by  that  true  hero  lord  Craven,  who  stayed 
in  London  during  the  whole  time ;  and  braved  the 
iiiry  of  the  pestilence,  with  the  same  coolness  as 
be  fought  the  battles  of  his  beloved  mistress  Eli- 
zabeth,  titular  queen  of  Bohemia;  or  mounted  the 
tremendous  breach  at  Creutznach.  He  was  the 
intrepid  soldier,  the  gallant  lover,  the  genuine 
patriot. 

In  1700  Bond-street  was  built  no  farther  than 
the  west  end  of  Clifford-street.  It  took  its  name 
from  the  proprietor,  a  baronet  of  a  family  now 
extinct  New  Bond-street  was  at  that  time  an 
open  field,  called  Conduit  Mead,  from  one  of  the 
conduits  which  supplied .  this  part  of  the  town 
with  water :  and  Conduit-street  received  its  name 
for  the  same  reason. 

GsoEOS-street,  Hanowr-square,  and  its  church,  St.Gborob's 
rose  about  the  same  time.    The  church  was  built    sqijarb.  * 
by  John  James,  and  finished  in  1724.    Its  portico 
would  be  thought  handsome  were  there  space  to 

*  This  anecdote  was  communicated  by  the  late  earl  of  Bath  to  a 
friend  of  mine. 
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admire  it.  It  now  Idoks  Brobdignagian.  This 
was  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches,  and  the  parish 
stolen  out  of  that  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  It 
is  the  last  in  this  part  of  IVestmimter,  excepting 
the  distant  Marybotme.  Every  part  besides  was 
open  ground  covered  with  dunghills,  and  all  sorts 
May-Fair.  of  filth.  May  Fair  was  kept  about  the  spot  now 
covered  with  May-Fair  chapel,  and  several  fine 
streets.  The  fair  was  attended  with  such  dis- 
orders, riots,  thefts,  and  even  murders,  that,  in 
1708,  it  was  presented  by  the  magistrates.  It 
revived  again,  and  I  remember  the  last  celebra- 
tions: the  place  was  covered  with  booths,  tem- 
porary theatres,  and  every  enticement  to  low 
pleasure. 

At  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  JViat's  insurrection, 
in  February,  1*554,  part  of  the  army  marched  to 
make  their  attack  on  Zandon,  over  this  tract,  then 
an  open  country  as  far  as  Charing-Cross.  On  the 
spot  called  Hay-hill^  near  the  present  Berkel^^ 
square,  there  was  a  skirmish  between  a  party  of 
the  insurgents  and  another  of  the  royal  army,  in 
which  the  former  were  repulsed.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  Sir  Thomas,  his  head  (on  that  account) 
was  set  up  on  a  gallows,  at  that  place,*  and  his 
parboiled  quarters  in  different  parts  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  capital.    Three  of  the  insurgents 

*  Strypes  Memonab^  iii.  120. 
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were  also  hung  in  chains  near  the  head  of  their 
leader. 

This  extensive  tract,  at  present  a  vast  seat  of 
the  most  elegant  population,  is  far  from  being 
destitute  of  places  of  devotioq  :  but  chapels  arose 
instead  of  churches,  subordinate  to  their  respective  . 
rectors.  In  this  enlightened  age  it  was  quickly 
discovered  that  *^  Godliness  was  profitable  to 
**  many."  The  projector,  the  architect,  the  ma- 
son, the  carpenter,  and  the  plasterer,  united  their 
powers.  A  chapel  was  erected,  well-pewed,  well- 
warmed,  dedicated,  un-endowed,  un-consecrated. 
A  captivating  preacher  is  provided,  the  pews  are 
filled,  and  the  good  undertakers  amply  repayed  by 
the  pious  tenantry.  • 

The  history  of  Conduit-street  chapel,  or  Trinity  Conduit- 
chapel,  is  very  remarkable.  It  was  originaliy  built  chapeI. 
of  wood  by  James  II.  for  private  mass,  and  was 
conveyed  on  wheels,  attendant  on  its  royal  master's 
excursions,  or  when  he  attended  his  army.  Among 
other  places,  it  visited  Hounslow  heath,  where  it 
continued  some  time  after  the  Revolution.  It 
was  then  removed,  and  enlarged  by  the  rector  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Martiris^  and  placed  not  far 
from  the  spot  on  which  it  now  stands.  Dr.  Ten^ 
nimm^  when  rector  of  Saint  Martini Sy  got  permis- 
sion from  king  William  to  rebuild  it :  so  after  it 
bcul  made  as  many  journies  as  the  house  of  Zo- 
retto,  it  was  by  Tcnnison  transmuted  into  a  good 
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building  of  bricks  and  has  rested  ever  since  on  the 
present  site.  All  parochial  duties  have  been  per- 
formed from  that  time  without  intermission ;  and 
it  continued  annexed  to  the  parish  of  Saint  Mar' 
tin\  which  sold  it  about  fifteen  years  ago  to  Mr. 
James  Robson^  the  present  proprietor,  who  has 
modernized  the  building  with  a  new  front,  and 
fitted  up  the  inside  with  great  neatness  and  pro** 
priety.  ^ 

The  late  Carew  Mildmajfy  esq;  who,  after  a 
very  long  life,  died  a  few  years  ago,  used  to  say, 
that  he  remembered  killing  a  woodcock  on  the  site 
of  Canduit-streetj  at  tihat  time  an  open  country. 
He  and  general  Oglethorpe  were  great  intimates, 
•  and  nearly  of  the  same  age ;  and  often  produced 
proofs  to  each  other  of  the  length  of  their  recol- 
lection. 

Havovek        In    1716,    Hantycet'Square^    and    Cavendish' 
Cavekdish  square^  were  unbuilt:    but  their  names   appear 

Squarbs.  Jjj  j^jg  pij^jjg  oi  London  of  1720.  Oxford-street, 
from  Princes-street  eastward  as  far  as  High* 
street  St.  Giles  s,  had  only  a  few  houses  on  the 
north  side.  I  remember  it  a  deep  hollow  road, 
and  full  of  sloughs :  with  here  and  there  a  ragged 
house,  the  lurking-place  of  cutrthroats :  insomuch 
that  I  never  was  taken  that  way  by  night,  in  my 
hackney-coach,  to  a  worthy  uncle's,  who  gave 
me  lodgings  at  his  house  in  George-street,  but  I 
went  in  dread  the  whole  way.    The  south  side 
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was  built  as  far  as  SwaUaahstreet.  SoHO-Sau  a  re  Soho- 
was  begun  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  duke  ^"^^^* 
of  Monmouth  lived  in  the  center  hquse,  facing  the 
statue.  Originally  tiie  square  was  called,  in  honor 
of  him,  Monrnauth-square;  and  afterwards  changed 
to  that  of  King-square.  I  have  a  tradition,  that, 
on  his  death,  the  admirers  of  that  unfortunate  man 
changed  it  to  Soho^  being  the  word  of  the  day  at 
the  field  of  Sedgemoor.*  The  house  was  pur- 
chased by  the  late  lord  Bateman^  and  let  by  the 
present  lord  to  the  Comte  de  Guerchyj  the  French 
ambassador.  After  wliich  it  was  let  on  building 
leases.  The  form  of  the  house  is  preserved  by 
Mr.  Nathanael  Smith,  in  the  first  numbers  of  the 
Illustrations  of  London.  The  name  of  the  unfor-  ^ 
tunate  duke  is  still  preserved  in  Monmouth-street. 

I  AM  sorry  to  degrade  the  neighboring  Greek-  Greek- 
street  into  Grig-street :  but  authority  for  doing  so, 
may  be  found  in  a  date  of  an  old  letter  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Mr.  Edmondson.  The  mistake  ought 
to  be  retained,  as  a  most  happy  one.  Mr iJVedge- 
wood  vindicates  the  propriety,  by  making  it  the 
repositoryt  of  his  figuline  ware,  founded  on  the 
chastest  Grecian  models,  and  executed  in  the 
truest  Attic  taste. 

Ik  the  church-yard  of  St.  Anns  Soho,  is  a  mar-  St.  Anns 

*  3.  Pegge,  tM{i  to  whom  I  am  indebted  £or  several  interesting 
remarks, 
t  Now  Kmovcd  to  York-^ttreei,  Si.  Jame$'s'»quate.    En. 
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ble  erected  near  the  grave  of  that  remarkable  per- 
sonage Theodore  Antony  Newhoff^^  king  of  Corsica^ 
who  died  in  this  parish  in  1756,  immediately  after 
leaving  the  King^s-bench  prison,  by  the  benefit  of 
the  act  of  insolvency.  The  marble  was  erected, 
and  the  epitaph  written,  by  the  honorable  Ho* 
RACE  Walpole. 


The  grave,  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  b^gars,  galley-slaves  and  kings. 
But  Theodore  this  moral  learned  eredead» 
Fate  pour  d  its  lessons  on  his  living  head : 
BestowM  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread 


] 


Berkeley-      After  this  digression,  let  me  return  into  Pic- 
House.  ° 

cadilly. — Before  the  date  of  Burlington-house^  was 

built  a  fine  mansion,  belonging  to  the  Berkelies^ 

lords,  and  afterwards  earls  Berkeley.     It  stood 

between  the  south  end  of  Berkeley-square  apd 

Piccadilly  J  and  gave  name  to  the  square  and  an 

adjacent  street.     The  misery  and  disgrace  which 

the  profligacy  of  one  of  the  daughters  brought  oh 

the  house,  by  an  intrigue  with  her  brother-in-law, 

lord  Grey^  (afterwards  engaged  in  the  Monmouth 

rebellion)  is  too  lastingly  recorded  in  the  State 

Trials^  ever  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 

Devonshire.     On  the  site  of  this  house,  fronting  Piccadilly ^ 

stands  Devonshire-kouse  ;  long  after  the  year  1700 

it  was  the  last  house  in  this  street,  at  that  time  a 

portion  of  Piccadilly.    In  the  antient  house,  Chris- 

•  Created  earl  of  TankerviUe  by  William  III.    £d. 
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tianathe  old  countess  of  Devonshire  lived,  with 
her  characteristic  splendor  and  hospitality,  and 
died  here  in  1.674.  It  was  the  great  resort  of  the 
wits  of  her  days.  fVaUer  made  it  his  theatre,  and 
DenhamiA  said  here  to  have  prated  more  than 
ever.*  I  have  already  celebrated  this  lady.f 
The  succeeding  house,  which  was  erected  by  the 
£rst  duke,  was  burnt  in  the-  reign  of  George  II. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  the  third  duke,  after  a  design  by 
Kent^  and  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds,  including 
a  thousand  pounds  presented  by  the  duke  to  Kent 
for  his  plans  aj^d  designs.  Here  is  an  excellent 
library,  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  medals.  I 
once  saw  the  house,  by  the  favor  of  my  late 
friend  the  Reverend  Doctor  Lort^  at  that  time 
librarian ;  to  whpse  liberal  communications  I  have 
been  invariably  indebted.  The  portraits  are  so 
numerous  in  this  noble  house,  that  I  must  leave 
the  complete  list  to  those  who  have  more  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  it  than  I  had.  Among  others, 
is  a  fine  portrait  of  Marc  Antonio  de  Dominis^ 
the  vain  desultory  archbishop  of  Spalatroy  who, 
abjuring  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  came  over 
to  England^  and  was  appointed  master  of  the' 
&FOoy^  and  dean  of  JVindsor.  He  had  not  been 
here  long,  before  he  publicly  retracted  all  he  had 
written  against  the  church  of  Rjome.   James  order- 

•  Lorf  Lulet  letter,  in  Sir IV.  Temples  works,  iv.  484. 
t  Jonmey  to  London,  373.  edit.  181 1.  p.  473. 
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ed  him  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  three  days.  He 
had  the  folly  to  trust  himself  at  Rome;  where,  his 
sincerity  being  doubted,  he  was  flung  into  prison, 
in  which  he  ended  his  days.  He  is  painted  by 
Tintoretf  represented  in  his  study,  sitting,  in  black, 
and  with  a  square  cap, 

Arthur  Goodwin,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hampden, 
and,  like  him,  active  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  a  fine 
full*length,  by  Vandyck,  16S9:  in  long  hair;  his 
dress  a  yellow  cloak  and  jacket,  with  white  boots. 

His  daughter  JanCy  second  wife  of  Philip  lord 
Wharton;  in  black,  enriched  with  chains  of  gold. 

A  HEAD  of  the  favorite  character  of  lord  Cfa- 
rendonj  the  virtuous  and  accomplished  lord  Falk- 
land. 

Sir  ITiomas  Brawn,  author  of  the  Religio  Me- 
dici, his  lady,  and  four  daughters,  by  Dobson.  Sir 
Thomas  and  his  lady  are  in  black ;  one  child  is  oq 
her  lap,  two  stand  before  him,  on  whom  he  looks 
with  great  affection.  When  I  thought  of  a  passage 
in  his  fttmous  book,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  number  of  his  children.  His  sentiments 
on  the  consequences  of  matrimony  are  most  sin- 
gular. I  dare  not  quote  the  passage:  but  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  strangeness  of  his  ideas  on 
the  subject*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was 
a  bachelor  when  he  wrote. 

*  Rdigio  Medici^  part  ii.  tect.  9. 
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Th£  delightful  portrait  of  the  Jewish  Rabbit 
by  Rembrandt. 

A  HEAD  of  Titian^  by  himself.  And  another 
of  the  painter  Carlo  Cignani^  also  by  himself. 

The  unfeelmg  Philip  IL  by  Titian;  a  full- 
lengthy  in  armour,  enriched  with  gold.  The  only 
time  he  e?er  buckled  it  on,  was  when  he  shewed 
himself  to  his  troops  going  on  fhe  assault  of  St. 
Quintin.  He  merited  to  be  stripped  of  the  honor- 
able dress:  he  never  appeared  in  the  field;  and 
ouTied  on  his  wars  like  an  assassin. 

I  WILL  dose  this  very  imperfect  list,  with  the 
&mous  countess  of  Desmond;  a  popular  subject 
with  the  painters :  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  I  have  given  of  her  in  my  visits  to  that 
worthy  peer  the  late  earl  of  Kinnoul,  in  both  my 
tours  in  Scotland. 

The  collection  of  pictures  by  the  great  ItaUan 
masters,  is  by  far  the  finest  private  collection  now 
in  England.     . 

The  house  of  that  monster  of  treachery,  that 
profligate  minister  the  earl  of  Sunderland^  who,  by 
his  destructive  advice,  premeditatedly  brought  ruiii 
GO  his  unsuspecting  master  James  IL,  stood  on  or 
near  ^e  site  of  the  present  Melbourne-house,  oneMsLBouRn- 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  London,  built  by  Sir  ^^''* 
ff^.  Chambers.^    At  the  very  time  that  he  sold 

*  Melbourne*h&use  was  luccessively  denominated  Brandenhurg 
and  York'^oiist,  from  the  naoiea  of  iu  occupien.    Of  late  years  it^ 
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him  to  the  prince  of  Orange^  he  encouraged  his 
majesty  in  every  step  which  was  sure  to  involve 
him  and  his  family  in  utter  ruin. 

Piccadilly  is  continued  nearly  half  a  mile 
farther  to  the  west:*  but  the  north  side  only 
consists  of  houses,  most  of  them  mean  buildings : 
it  finishes  handsomely  with  the  magnificent  new 
house  of  lord  Bathurst^  at  Hyde-park  Comer. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  Green-park,  bounded  by 
a  wall ;  but  in  many  places  are  rows  of  benevolent 
railmgs,  which  afford  a  most  elegant  view  of  that 
parky  the  trees  in  that  of  St  James*Sy  the  majestic 
venerable  abby  soaring  hr  above,  and  the  more 
remote  rural  view  of  the  Surry  hills.  Beyond 
the  Turnpike-house^  stood  the  house  of  a  noble* 
man,  celebrated  by  Mr.  Pope  for  his  passion  for 
dancing;  who  demanded  an  audience  froiA  queen 
AnnCf  after  the  death  of  George  prince  of  Den- 
mark, to' advise  her  majesty  to  dispel  her  grief  by 
applying  to  that  exercise : 

The  sober  Lanesborow  dancing  in  the  gout. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  this  was  only  his  coun- 
try 'house;  which  it  might  possibly  have  been,  at 


has  been  much  enlarged ,  and  converted  into  separate  lodging-houses* 
with  sets  of  chambers  in  each  .for  the  accommodation  of  single  men 
or  small  families.    These  buildings  now  extend  from  Pkcadiliy  to 
the  end  of  Saville  Street,  and  are  called  Alhany,    £d. 
*  All  the  west  part  was  originally  called  PortugaJ^ttreet, 
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that  time.     His  lordship  certainly  thought  so,  by 
the  curious  distich  he  inscribed  on  the  front. 

It  is  my  delight  to  be 
Both  ia  town  and  countiy. 

In  1733  arose  on  its  site  that  great  charity  St  St.Gborob'i 
George^s  hospital,  founded  by  the  voluntary  con-  ^»'"'^'" 
tributions  of  the  inhabitants  oi  fVestminster.  The 
subscriptions,  in  1786,  were  %9.^9l>  5s. ;  in  the 
year  1791,  2,^621.  14^.  6d. ;  but  the  benevolence 
of  the  governors,  or  more  numerous  accidents, 
caused  an  increase  of  expence,  which  threatened 
most  serious  consequences,  till  the  house  was  hap- 
pily relieved  by  the  bounty  received  from  the 
third  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  musical  enter- 
tainments of  the  abby. — This  hospital  has  dis* 
charged,  since  it  was  opened,  on  the  first  of  the 
year  1733,  to  December  the  29thj  1790,  not  fewer 
than  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  patients.  In  the  year 
1791,  were  admitted  by  recommendations,  107&: 
on  account  of  accidents^  without  recommenda- 
tions, 297.* 

Hyde-park  was  in  the  late  century,  and  the  TbiRim. 
early  part  of  the  present,  celebrated,  by  all  our 

*  In  1808,  the  number  which  had  been  discharged  amounted  to . 
S09,430.     In  1807,  were  admitted  by  recommendations,  963 ;  on 
•ccount  of  accidents,  487 ;  the  out-patients  1 ,  l«  I .    The  whole  ex- 
pence  the  same  year  amounted  to  5,880/.  0*.  8rf.  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion to  9,378/.  Qf .     {HighmQre*s  Puilic  Ckariliet,  p.  l«6.)     £o» 
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dramatic  poets,  for  its  large  space  railed  off  ia 
form  of  a  circle,  round  which  the  Bcau^mmde  drove 
in  their  carriages;  and  in  tlieir  rotation,  exchanging 
as  they  passed  smiles  and  nods,  compliments,  or 
smart  repartees. 
KssTflivoTON     Adjacent  to  this  park  is  the  palace  of  Km- 

Palace,    ^^gf^^    J  have  limited  my  plan :  so  i9ust  not  gt> 

beyond  the  bounds. 
FoRTirrcA-      OPPOSITE  to  the  hospital  at  Hyde-park  Corner^ 

^\ms!"  stood  a  large  fort  with  four  bastions,  one  of  the 
many  flung  up  in  the  year  1642.  It  is  incredible 
with  what  speed  the  citizens  raised  a  rampart  of 
earth  round  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  also 
round  Southwark  and  Lambeth^  strengthened  with 
batteries  and  redoubts  at  proper  intervals.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  alarm  of  an  attack  from 
the  royal  army.  Men,  women,  and  childreu, 
assisted  by  thousands.  The  active  part  which 
the  &ir  sex  took  in  the  work,  is  admirably  de?* 
scribed  by  the  inimitable  author  of  Hudibrax; 
who^  says  he, 

MarchM  rank  and  file  with  drum  and  easlgo, 
T  entrench  the  city  for  defence  in : 
Rais'd  rampiers  with  their  own  aoft  hands. 
To  pnt  the  enemy  to  stands ; 
From  ladies  down  to  oyster-wenches, 
Labottr*d  Hke  pioneers  ia  trencKes, 
Fain  to  their  pick-axes  and  tools^ 
And  helped  the  men  to  dig  like  moles. 
Have  not  the  handmaids  of  the  city 
Chos*n  of  their  membeis  «  oommittee« 
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For  ndsing  tf  a  common  puree, 
•Out  of  their  wages  to  raise  hone  ? 
And  do  they  not  as  Trier$  nt. 
To  judge  what  officers  are  fit  ? 

Thebe  were  a  few  more  great  bouses,  not  re«  Bbrx8bir£, 
mote  from  St  James's  palace,  which  merit  men-  lahd-HoVsi. 
tkm*  JSerkshir^'house^  belonging  to  the  H(m>ards^ 
earls  of  Berkshire^  stood  very  near  the  royal  resi«» 
dence.  It  was  afterwards  purcbttsed,  and  pre- 
sented by  Charles  II.  to  that  beautiful  fury  Bar- 
bora  dutchess  of  Cleoeland^  and  its  honorable 
name  changed  into  that  of  her  dishonored  title. 
It  was  then  of  great  extent.  She  sold  part,  which 
was  converted  into  various  houses ;  and  erected  a 
large  one  for  herself,  which  still  remains,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  row  erf*  round  windows  in 
the  upper  story. 

Tabt-hall  stood  near  the  present  Bucking'  Ta»t-Hall. 
ham-gate:  it  was  built  in  1638,  by  Nicholas 
Stone,  for  Alathea  countess  of  Arundel,  wife  to 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel  After  the  death  of  the 
countess  it  became  the  property  of  her  second 
son,  the  unfortunate  WiUiam  lord  Stafford,  a  most 
gentle  and  amiable  character,  who  fell  an  innocent 
victim  to<  the  detestable  violence  of  party,  and  the 
perjured  suborned  evidence  of  the  ever  infamous 
Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Tubervilk.  Good  men,  who 
had  no  share  in  that  party,  hurried  away  by  in* 
temperate  passion,  were  at  the  permd  disgraced 

N  2 
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by  their  rage  against  this  inoffensive  peer.  Even 
the  virtuous  lord  Russel  committed  in  this  cause 
the  single  opprobrium  of  his  life :  when  the  un- 
happy lord  was  condemned,  Russel  could  wish 
to  deny  the  king  the  amiable  prerogative  of  taking 
away  the  cruel,  the  disgraceful  part  of  the  penalty. 
Within  three  years,  this  excellent  man  himself 
tasted  the  bitter  cup;  but  cleared,  by  royal  in- 
dulgence, from  the  aggravating  dregs,  with  which 
he  wished  to  agonize  the  dying  moments  of  the 
devoted  Stafford. 

Here  were  kept  the  poor  remains  of  the  Arun- 
delian  collection.  They  were  buried  during  the 
madness  of  the  popish  plot.  The  mob  would 
have  mistaken  the  statues  for  popish  saints.  They 
were  sold  in  the  year  1790;  and  the  house  soon 
after  was  pulled  down.  Mr.  JValpole^  who  saw 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  second  sale,  informed 
me  that  it  was  very  large,  and  had  a  very  venera- 
ble  appearance. 

Arlihotow-  Henry  Bennet  earl  of  Arlington,  one  of  the 
£sunous  Cabal,  had  a  house  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Buckingham-house,  which  went  by  his 
name.      It  was  afterwards  purchased   by  J(An 

BucKiNo-  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  after  obtain* 
ing  an  additional  grant  of  land  from  the  crown, 
rebuilt  it,  in  a  magnificent  manner,  in  1703.  He 
describes  it  most  minutely,  as  well  as  his  manner 
of  living  there,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Shrews-- 
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ftttry.*  He  has  omitted  his  constant  visits  to  the 
noted  gaming-house  at  Marybone^  the  place  of 
assemblage  of  all  the  in&mous  sharpers  of  the 
tiJiie*  His  grace  always  gave  them  a  dinner  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  season^  and  his  parting  toast 
was,  Alay  as  many  of  us  as  remain  unhanged  next 
springs  meet  here  again.  I  remember  the  face- 
tious Quin  telling  this  story  at  Bath^  within  the 
hearing  of  the  late  lord  Chesterfield^  when  his 
lordship  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  worthies 
of  the  same  stamp.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  thus 
alludes  to  the  amusements  of  Maryhone : 

Some  dukes  91  Maryhone  bowl  time  away. 

The  duke  died  in  1720.  His  dutchess,  daughter  to 
James  II.  by  Catherine  Sedley^  lived  here  till  her 
death.  She  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  s  natural 
son,  Charles  Hei^bert  Sheffield^  on  whom  his  grace  " 
had  entailed  it  after  the  death  of  the  young  duke, 
who  died  a  minor.  It  was  purchased  from  Sir 
Charles  by  his  present  majesty ;  is  the  retreat  of 
our  good  king  and  queen ;  and  dignified  with  the 
title  of  the  Queen's  House.  Antiently  there 
was  a  park  at  Mary  bone :  for  I  find  that  in  queen 
Elizabeth*s  time,  the  Russian  ambassadors  were 
entertained  with  the  amusement  of  hunting  witliin 
its  pale. 

*  Xoncfen  and  iu  envixoDS. 
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Clarendon-  Th£  Tiituous  chaiioeUor  the  earl  of  Claremhnj 
had  a  house  facing  the  upper  end  of  St.  J^met'.*- 
street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Crrqftom-itreet. 
It  was  built  by  himself,  with  the  stones  intended 
for  the  re-building  of  Si.  PauTs.  He  purchased 
the  materials ;  but  a  nation  soured  with  an  unsuc- 
cessful war,  with  fire,  and  with  pestilence,  im« 
puted  every  thing  as  a  crime  to  this  great  and 
envied  character :  his  enemies  called  it  Dunkirk^ 
housCy  calumniating  him  with  having  built  it  with 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  that  towft, 
which  had  just  before  been  given  up  to  the  Frendi^ 
for  a  large  sum,  by  his  master.  Clarendm  was 
so  sensible  of  his  vanity,  of  his  imprudence,  in 
building  so  large  a  house,  and  of  the  envy  it  drew 
upon  him,  that  he  thinks  fit  to  apologize  for  that 
act;  which  he  declares  so  far  exceeded  the  pro-* 
posed  expence,  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  his  affairs.*  It  cost  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  three  hundred  men  were  employed  in 
building  it.  It  was  purchased  from  his  lordship 
by  George  Monk  duke  of  Albemarle^  and  after- 
wards  by  another  nobleman,  inferior  indeed  in 

Attack  ON  abilities,  but  not  inferior  in  virtues.    In   1670, 

THE  DVKB         r  J 

or  Oricond  James  duke  of  Ormonde  in  his  way  to  Clarendon- 
housey  where  his  grace  at  that  time  lived^  was 

•  Continuation  of  the  life  of  the  carl  of  Clarendon,  octaro, 
vd.  Iti.  p.  97l.-rTlie  home  is  eograven  hj  Dunstal. 
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dragged  out  of  his  coach  by  the  infanious  Blood, 
md  his  associates,  who  intended  to  haog  his  grace 
at  Tgbumj  in  revenge  for  justice  done,  under  his 
administration  in  Ireland,  on  some  of  their  com- 
panions. This  refinement  in  revenge  saved  the 
duke's  life :  he  had  leisure  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  villain  on  horseback,  to  whom  he  was 
tied;  by  which  time  he  was  discovered  by  his 
afirighted  domestics,  and  rescued  from  death. 
Blood  was  soon  after  taken  in  the  attempt  to 
steal  the  crown.  The  court  had  use  for  so  com* 
l^ete  a  villain,  and  sunk  so  low  as  to  apply  to 
his  grace  to  pardon  the  offence  against  him; 
wfaidi  the  duke  granted  with  a  generous  indigna* 
tioQ.  Blood  had  a  pension  of  five  hundred  a 
year,  and  was  constantly  seen  in  the  presence- 
-chamber: as  is  supposed,  to  shew  to  the  great 
uncomplying  men  of  the  time,  what  a  ready  in- 
stmment  the  ministry  had  to  revenge  any  attempt 
that  might  be  made  against  them  in  the  cause  of 
liberty, 

Jermtk,  and  ^.  Alban's  streets  took  their  Jbrmtn- 
names  from  the  gallant  Henry  Jemyn  earl  of  St, 
Alban%  who  had  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  latter. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  privately  married  to 
the  queen  dowager,  Henrietta  Maria.  By  this 
time  misfortunes  had  subdued  that  spirit  which 
had  contributed  to  precipitate  her  first  husband 
into  the  ruin  of  his  house.     She  was  awed  by  her 
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siibject-spouse:*  her  fear  of  him  was  Icmg  ob* 
served  before  the  nearness  of  their  connectioa  was 
discovered. 

St.  James*8  Ok  the  ground  of  this  gay  peer,  was  built  the 
present  church  of  Si.  JameSy  founded  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  consecrated  in. 
the  first  of  James  11.  and  named  in  honor  of  both 
^  samt  and  monarch.  London  was  sd  vastly  in- 
creased about  this  period,  that  a  new  church  in 
this  place  was  necessary.  Accordingly,  as  muA 
was  taken  from  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  th^ 
Fields  as  was  sufficient  to  form  another.  It  b  « 
rectory,  to  which,  at  first,  the  bishop  of  London 
bad  a  right  of  two  turns  in  the  presentation.  Lord 
Jerrmfn^  nephew  to  the  earl,  had  the  third:  but 
the  last  was  fully  resigned  to  the  bishop.    The 

Fine  Font  most  remarkable  thing  in  tlie*church  is  the  fine^ 
»Y  Gibbons.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  marble,  the  work  of  Grinlm  G%b- 

bans.  It  is  supported  by  the  tree  of  life;  the  ser- 
pent is  offering  the  fruit  to  our  first  parents,  who 
stand  beneath :  on  one  side  of  the  font  is  engraven 
the  JSaptist  baptizing  our  3ayiQur :  on  another 
St.  Philip  baptizing  the  eunuch :  and  on  the  third, 
Noah's  ark,  with  the  dove  bringing  the  olive- 
branch,  the  type  of  peace  to  mankind-f 

The  chancel,  above  the  altar,  is  eoriicbed  with 

•  Rereshy,  4. 

t  See  this  font  engraven  by  Vertue,  vol.  i.  tab.  iii.  of  the  Fetusiq 
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some  beautiful  foliage  in  wood,  by  the  same  great 
artist. 

iTis  melandioly  to  recal  the  memory  of  departed 
fiienda,  but  here  it  was  inevitable,  when  I  thought 
<Mi  my  amiable  friend  Benjamin  Stillingjleety  es- 
quire, whose  mortal  part  is  deposited  in  this 
church.  Ho%v  many  happy  hours  have  I  passed 
with  him  m  the  adjacent  Piccadilly!  I  never 
qditted  him  without  improvement.  My  gratitude 
pix>iDpted  me  to  draw  up,  in  the  preface  of  my 
fourth  volume  of  the  British  Zoology ^  the  follow** 
iog  inadequate  eulogy  on  my  lamented  friend :  till 
a  better  is  offered,  let  that  serve  as  the  monumait 
and  epitaph  of  such  uncommon  merit 

''  Geatitude  prompts  me  to  mention  a  most 
'^  irreparable  loss  in  my  amiable  friend,  Benjamin 
*  StilUngfleetf  esquire,  in  whom  were  joined  the  . 
**  best  heart,  and  the  ablest  head.  Benevolence 
*'  and  innocence  were  his  inseparable  companions. 
"  Retirement  his  choice,  from  the  most  affection- 
*^  ale  of  motives,  ihat*  of  supporting  a  distressed 
"  sister.  How  great,  yet  how  unnecessary  was 
''  his  diffidence  in  public :  how  ample  his  instruc- 
'^  tion  in  private!  How  clear  his  information: 
'*  how  delicate  the  conveyance!  The  pupil  re- 
'*  ceived  advantage,  edified  by  the  humility  of  the 
'^  master.  Thoroughly  imbued  in  divine  philo- 
"  sophy,  he  had  an  uncommon  insight  into  the 
''  uses  of  every  object  of  natural  history ;  and 
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"  gave  Mnction  to  those  studies  which,  by  trivial 
*^  observers,  are  held  most  contemptible.  The 
^  end  oi  his  labors  was  the  good  of  mankind. 
''  He  attempted  to  destroy  the  false  shame  that 
^'  attended  the  devotee  to  ornithology ;  the  chaca 
^*  of  the  insect ;  the  search  after  the  cockle ;  or 
**  the  poring  over  the  grass.  He  proved  every 
'*  subject  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  t^  the 
^'  world,  by  the  proper  remarks  that  might  *be 
^'  made  on  them:  the  traveller,  the  sailor,  the 
^  husbandman  might,  if  they  pleased,  draw  the 
^  most  useful  conclusions  from  them."  He  point* 
ed  out  in  the  philosophy  of  nature  the  most  uner^* 
ring  guide^ 

Men  who  live  in  Aeir  works  never  want  monu- 
ments. As  none  of  his  are  postiiumous,  to  me  it 
is  lefl  to  say,  that  he  put  on  immortality  on  Dd* 
ixmber  \5ihy  1771  rat  the  age  of  ^  years,  leaving 
a  long  train  of  friends,  selfishly  lamenting  ^his 
removal  to  a  state  of  bliss.*  \ 

ThbStravd;  The  further  progress  of  this  part  of  the  town  I 
tibotStatb.  ^^^1^  d^f^i*  mentioning  till  I  have  reached  the  most 
eastern  part  of  fVestmnster.  I  shall  resume  my 
account  at  the  opening  of  the  Strand  into  Charing- 
CrosSy  hj  observing,  that  in  the  year  1353,  that 
fine  street  the  Strand  was  an  open  highway,  with 
here  and  there  a  great  man's  house,  with  gardens 

*  TheLiteraiy  Life  of  this  amiable  man,  and  his  select  Works^  were 
given  to  the  world  in  181 1,  by  the  reverend  Archdeacon  Cojte,  £d. 
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to  the  water-side^  In  tlmt  year  it  was  so  impas- 
sable, that  Edward  III.  by  an  ordinance  directed 
a  tax  to  be  raised  upon  wool,  leather,  wine,  and 
all  goods  carried  to  the  staple  at  fVestmimter, 
from  Tcmpk-bar  to  Westmimter-abbyj  for  the 
lepair  of  the  road ;  and  that  all  owners  of  houses 
adjacent  to  the  highway,  should  repair  as  much  as 
lay  brfore  their  doors.^  Mention  is  also  made  of 
a  bridge  to  be  erected  near  the  royal  palace  at 
Westmmter^  for  the  conveniency  of  the  said  sta^ 
ple;t  hut  the  last  probably  meant  no  more  than 
atairs  for  landing  goods,  which  was  sometimes 
called  a  bridge. 

Thers  are  several  grants  for  building,  in  this 
extensive  road^  in  very  early  times.  Edward  I. 
granted  to  Waiter  k  Barbur,  a  void  space  ki  the 
hi^-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Donas 
and  St.  Mary  Strand:  and  Robert  k  Spencer  had 
from  the  eame  prince  another  grant. 

There  was  no  continued  street  here  till  about  ThbStrbbt 
the  year  1533 :  before  that  time,  it  entirely  cut  off  ^^^is^!^ 
Westminster  from  London^  and  nothing  intervened 
except  a  few  scattered  houses,  and  a  village  which 

•  In  the  year  1385,  the  8th  •(Richard  II.  and  in  1446,  the  24th 
9fHemy  VI.  tolls  were  granted  for  paving  the  Strand  from  7Vm« 
fU^hmr  to  the.&voy.  In  I53S  an  act  was  passed  for  **  sufficiently 
"  paring,  at  the  charge  of  the  owners  of  the  lands,  the  street-way 
"  between  Charing' Cross  and  Strond- Cross,**    £d. 

f  Rymer^s  Fcedera,  r.  76*. 
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afterwiinls  gave  name  to  the  whole.  St.  Martiti^ 
btood  literally  in  the  fields.  But  about  the  year 
1560  a  street  was  formed,  loosely  built;  for  all 
the  houses  on  the  south  side  had  great  gardens  to 
•the  river,  were  called  by  their  owners  names,  and 
in  after-times  gave  name  to  the  several  streets  that 
succeeded  them,  pointing  down  to  the  Thames; 
each  of  them  had  stairs  for  the  conveniency  of 
taking  boat,  of  which  many  to  this  day  bear  the 
names  of  the  houses.  As  the  court  was  for  cen^ 
turies,  either  at  the  palace  at  JVegtmimter  or 
IVhUehall,  (i  boat  was  the  customary  conveyance 
of  the  great  to  the  presence  of  their  sovereign. 
The  north  side  was  a  mere  line  of  houses  ftom 
jCharing'Cross  to  Temple^bar ;  all  beyond  was 
country.  The  gardens  which  occupied  part  of 
the  site  of  Coveitt-Garden  were  bounded  by  fields, 
and  St.  Giles's  was  a  distant  country  village. 
These  are  circumstances  proper  to  be  noticed,  as 
they  shew  the  vast  increase  of  our  capital  in  little 
more  than  two  centuries. 

Ix  the  same  century  was  a  second  epoch  re- 
specting the  buildings  of  this  part  of  the  toiivii. 
The  first  was  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  or, 
to  speak  from  strong  authority,  as  they  appear  in 
the  plan  of  London^  made  about  the  year  156S,  by 
Ralph  Aggas,  Our  capital  found  itself  so  secure 
in  the  glorious  government  of  Elizabeth^  that,  by 
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the  year  1600,*  most  considerable  additions  were 
made  to  the  north  of  the  long  line  of  street  just 
described.  St.  Martinis-lane  was  built  on  both 
sides.  St*  Gikis  church  was  still  insulated :  but 
Broad-street^  and  Holbamy  were  completely  form- 
ed into  streets,  with  houses  all  the  way  to  Snouh 
hili.  Convent-garden^  and  Lincoln* S'lnn-fields^  were 
built,  but  in  an  irregular  manner.  Drury-lane, 
Clare-street^  and  Long-acrej  arose  in  the  same 
period. 

The  present  magnificent  palace,  Northumber^  Northum* 
land-house^  stands  on  the  site  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Hoosb. 
Maty  Rounctoal.  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cwoardm.  It  was  afterward  transferred  to 
Henry  Howard  earl  of  Northampton  ;  who,  in  the 
time  oiJamesl.  built  here  a  house,  and  called  it  after 
his  own  name.  He  left  it  to  his  kinsman  the  earl  of 
Suffolk^  lord  treasurer;  and,  by  the  marriage  of 
A%emoon  Percy ^  earl  of  Northumberland^  with 
EUzabeth  daughter  of  Theophilus  earl  of  Suffolk^ 
it  passed  into  the  house  of  the  present  noble 
owner.  The  gi'eater  part  of  the  house  was  built 
by  Bernard  JanseUy  an  architect  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. ;  the  portal,  since  altered  by  the  late  duke 
of  Northumberland^  by  a  cotemporary  architect, 
Gerard  Christmas^  who  leflTon  it  his  mark,  C.  -3S.| 

*  See  the  plan  of  London,  as  it  was  in  the  year  16OO,  published 
by  John  Bowies, 
t  Mr.  JFaipole. 
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In  this  house  is  the  noble  picture  of  the  Comoro 
fisunily,  by  Titim.  It  is  very  unfcHtunate  that  no^ 
thing  can  be  nx>re  confined  than  the  situation. 
The  noble  front  is  pent  up  by  a  very  narrow  part 
of  the  Strand;  and  at  the  back  by  a  cluster  of 
mean  houses,  coaUwharfs,  and  other  offensire  ob* 
jectSy  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Fortu* 
nately,  by  the  favor  of  government,  tlie  power  is 
now  obtained  of  giving  the  place  the  most  magni* 
ficent  improvement.  The  late  duke  received  a 
lease  from  the  crown  of  all  the  intervening  ground 
as  frur  as  the  river;  and,  within  these  very  few 
years,  an  absolute  exchange  for  certain  lahds  in 
Narthumberlandy  to  erect  batteries  on  against  fo- 
reign invasion,  at  the  period  when  the  project  of 
umversal  fortification  prevaled.  *  In  a  short  time 
all  nuisances  may  be  removed,  and  in  their  stead 
may  be  seen  to  arise  a  terrace  emulating  that  of 
Somerset-house :  with  a  view  to  which  the  grant  is 
said  to  have  been  solicited. 
HuwoBR.  A  LITTLE  farther  are  Hungerford  stairs  and 
FORD  Stairs,  jj^^j^^.   which  take  their  name  from  the  grciat 

family  of  the  Hungerfords  of  Fairkigh^  in  Wtk" 
shire.  Sir  Edward,  created  knight  of  the  Ba^  at 
the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  had  a  Isi^  house  on 
the  site,  which  he  pulled  down,  and  multiplied 
into  several  others.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
market-house  is  a  bust  of  one  of  the  family  in  a 
large  wig. 
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On  Oie  other  aide  of  the  Strand^  almost  oppo*  St-Martix's 
ute  to  Hungerford-market^  stands  the  church  of  f»lm, 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields^  once  a  parish  of  vast 
extait;  but  much  reduced  at  present  by  taking 
frmn  it  the  tract  now  divided  into  the  parishes 
of  St.  Jamei^  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Paul^  Covent-- 
garden.  We  cannot  trace  the  time  of  its  founda^ 
tion.  It  was  early  bestowed  on  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  St.  Peter,  fVestminster.  In  12Sfi, 
there  was  a  dispute  between  the  abbot  and  the 
city  of  Landanf  about  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
church.  And  in  1363,  we  first  find  the  name  of 
a  vicar,  in  the  room  of  Thomas  Skyn,  who  had 
resigned**  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  small 
church  was  built  here  at  the. king's  expence,  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  parishioners,  who 
probably  were  at  that  period  very  few.  In  1607 
It  was  enlargied,  because  of  the  increase  of  build*- 
ingi*  In  1721  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  the 
whole  down ;  and  in  five  years  from  that  time,  the 
piresent  magnificent  temple  f  was  completed,  at 
th^  expence  of  nearly  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds. 
This  seems  the  best  performance  of  Gibbs,  the  ar* 
chitect  of  the  RatcUff  Library. 

A  i,iTTi,s  beyond  llungerford-moHcet  had  been 
of  old  the  bishop  of  NorwicVs  inn ;  but  was  ex- 
changed in  1535,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL 

*  N0wc9urt^  i.  egu  f  It  is  engrafeo  by  H.  Htdahergh, 
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for  the  abby  of  St.  Bennet  Hdme^  in  Norfolk. 
The  next  year  Charles  Brandon^  duke  of  Suffolk, 
exchanged  his  bouse,  called  Southwark-place,  for 
it.  In  queen  Mdrjfs  reign  it  was  purchased  by 
York-  Heath  archbishop  of  York,  and  called  York-houBe. 
Toby  Matthew,  archbishop  in  the  time  of  Jatnes  I. 
exchanged  it  with  the  crown,  and  had  several  ma- 
nors in  lieu  of  it  The  lords  chancellors  Egerton 
and  Bacon  resided  in  it :  after  which  it  was  granted 
ta  the  favorite  Villiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
made  it  a  magnificent  house.  In  1648  the  parle** 
ment  bestowed  it  on  lord  Fairfax  ;  whose  daugh- 
ter and  heir  marrying  George  Villiers,  second 
duke  of  Buckingham,  it  reverted  again  to  the  true 
owner,  who  for  some  years  after  the  Restoration 
resided  in  it.  On  his  disposal  of  it^  several  streets 
were  laid  out  on  the  site^uid  ground  belonging  to 
it.  These  go  under  the  general  appellation  of 
York-      York-buildtngs ;  but  his  name  and  title  is  pre* 

uiLDiNGs.  ggj.^^  -^  George,  Villiers,  Duke,  arid  Bucking- 
ham streets,  and  even  the  particle  ^is  not  forgot- 
ten, being  preserved  in  Of-alley. 

'  York-  The  gate  to  York-stairs  is  the  work  of  Inigo 
Jones,  and  deserving  of  all  the  praises  bestowed  on 
it  by  the  author  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Durham-  Durham-tard  takes  its  name  from  a  palace* 
built  originally  by  Anthony  de  Beck,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  and  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I ;  designed  by  him  for  his  town  resi-. 
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deuce  jand  that  of  his  successors.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  bishop  Thomas  de  Hatfield^  who  died  in  1381. 
Sishop  Tunstal  exchanged  it  with  Henry  Vill. 
who  made  it  a  palace.  Edxcard  VI.  gave  it  for 
life  to  his  sister  Elizabeth :  but  Mdry^  consider- 
iog  the  gift  as  sacrilege^  granted  the  reversion  to 
the  see  of  Durham.  It  was  called  Durham- 
place,  i.  e.  palajoe.  Be  it  known  to  all  whom  it 
eoooems,  that  the  word  is  only  applicable  to  the 
habitations  of  princes,  or  princely  persons,  and 
that  it  is  with  all  the  impropriety  of  vanity  be- 
stowed on*  the  houses  of  those  who  have  luckily 
acquired  money  enough  to  pile  on  one  another  a 
greater  quantity  of  stones  or  bricks  than  their 
neighbors.  How. many  imaginary  Parks  have 
been  formed  within  precincts  where  deer  were 
never  seen!  and  bow  many  houses,  misnamed 
Halb,  which  never  had  attached.to  them  the  privi- 
lege of  a  manor !  At  this  place,,  in  1540,  was  held  Grbat  '^  >^ 
a  most  magnificent  feast,  given  by  the  challengers  hb^in\^40. 
of  England,  who  had  caused  to  be  proclamed» 
in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  a  great 
and  tripmpbant  justing  to  be  holden  at  fVestmin- 
#/€r,,for.all  comers  that  would  undertake  them. 
Bui  both  challenges  and  defendants  were  En^ 
gUsh,  After  the  gallant  sports  of  each  day,  the 
cballengers  rode  unto  this  Durham-house,  where 
they  kept  open  household,  and  feasted  the  king 
and  queen  {Anne  of  Cleves)  with  her  ladies,  and 
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all  the  conrt.  *'  In  tbia  tone  of  their  honse- 
«<  keeping,  they  had  not  only  feasted  the  king, 
*^  queen,  ladies,  and  all  the  court,  as  is  a£mre* 
^'  shewed ;  but  also  they  cheered  al  the  knights 
**  and  burgesses  of  the  common  house  in  the  par* 
'^  liament;  and  entertained  the  maior  of  London, 
'^  with  the  aldermen  and  their  wives,  at  a  dinner, 
*^  &c«  The  king  gave  to  every  of  the  sayd  chal* 
^*  leogers,  and  their  heires  for  ever,  in  reward  of 
**  their  valiant  activity,  100  marks,  and  a  house 
^'  to  dwel  in  of  yeerely  revenue,  out  of  the  lands 
^'  pertaining  to  the  hospital  of  S.  John  of  Jertf- 

Ik  this  and  part  oi  the  following  year^  is  most 
strongly  exemplified  the  unfeeling  heart  of  this 
cruel  prince*  His  sodden  transitions  from  nup* 
tials,  and  joyous  festivities,  to  the  most  tyrannical 
executions^  often  for  offences  of  his  own  creation. 
In  that  small  space  of  time,  he  married  one  queen, 
and  put  her  away,  because  he  thought  her  a 
Fiawkrs  mare.  He  espoused  another,  and  (not 
without  cause)  pvA  her  and  the  confident  to  her 
incontinent^  to  death.  He  caused  to  be  executed 
a  hopeful  young  peer,  and  three  young  genileDieD, 
for  a  conraioa  manslaughter  resuhing  from  a  sMd- 
den  firay.  He  burnt  numbers  for  denying  the  reli- 
gion of  Romej  and  inflicted  alt  the  barbavMS  pe^ 

•  8imutt*$  Smvme,  93f. 
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nalties  of  high  treason  on  multitudes^  for  denying 
a  prerogative  which  he  had  wrested  from  the 
pope,  the  head  of  that  very  worship  which  he 
supported  with  such  rigour* 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  the  mint  was 
established  in  this  house,  under  the  management 
of  Sir  IVilUam  Sharrington,  and  the  influence  of 
the  aspiring  Thomas  Seymour j  lord  admiral.  Here 
be  proposed  to  have  money  enough  coined  to  ac- 
complish his  designs  on  tiie  throne.  His  practices 
were  detected :  and  be  suiSered  death.  His  tool 
,  tras  also  condemned ;  but^  sacrificing  his  master 
to  his  own  safety,  received  a  pardon,  and  was 
again  employed  under  the  administration  aiJohn 
Dudley  eirl  of  Northumberland.  It  afterward 
became  the  residence  of  thai  ambitious  man; 
who,  in  May  1553,  in  this  palace,  caused  to  be 
soiciiiliiied,  with  great  magnificence,  three  mar- 
riages ;  his  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley^  with  the 
amiable  lady  Jane  Grey:  lord  Herbert,  heir  to 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  Catherine  younger 
sbtar  of  lady  Jane :  and  lord  Hayings,  heir  to  the  < 
earl  of  Huntbtgdon^  with  his  yonngest  daughter 
lady  Catherine  Dudky.*  From  hence  he  dragged 
the  reluctant  victim,  bis  daughter-in-law,  to  the 
Tower,  there  to  be  invested  with  r^  dignity.f 
in  ei|^t  short  montiis  fais  ambition  led  the  sweet 

*  HoHnshed,  lOSS.  f  BriHsk  Biog.  iii.  p.  1779* 
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innocent  to  the  nuptial  bed,  the  throiie,  and  the 
scaffold. 

Durham-house  was  reckoned  one  of  the  royal 
palaces  belonging  to  queen  Elizabeth  ;  who  ga.Te 
the  use  of  it  to  the  great  Sir  JVdlter  Raleigh. 
In  1640  it  was  purchased  of  the  see  By  Philip 
earl  of  Pembroke^  who  pulled  it  down  and  built 
houses  on  the  site. 

On  the  mention  of  Raleighj  let  me  say,  that 
illustrious  character  had  a  house  at  Islington 
.  (perhaps)  his  viUaj  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pyed  Bull  Inn.  It  is  still  standing,  but 
ipakes  a  poor  figure,  compared  with  the  modem 
erections,  its  pert  neighbors,  on  every  side.  The 
apartments  are  said  to  be  full  of  ornaments,  and 
coats  of  arms,*  lidth  which  I  wish  some  curious 
peripatetic  would  favor  the  public. 

Durham-yard  is  now  filled  with  a  most  mag* 

Adelphi.  nifitent  mass  of  building,  called  the  Adelphi,  in 
honor  of  two  brothers,  its  architects,  purchasers 
of  the  houses  built  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Be- 
fore the  front  to  the  Thames  is  a  terrace,  com- 
manding a  charming  view  towards  the  river,  vi^hen 
it  is  not  obscured  by  the  damps  and  poisonous 
fogs  which  too  often  infest  the  air  of  the  lower 
part  of  our  capital. 

ThbNbw       To  the  north  of  Durham-place,  fironting  the 

EXCHAVGB. 

•  See  Otnt.  Mag.  March  179I. 
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street,  stood  the  New  Exchange,  \vbich  was  built 
under  the  auspices  of  our  monarch,  in  1608,  out 
of  the  rubbish  of  the  old  stabjes  of  Durham- 
house.*  .  The  king,  queen,  and-  royal  family,  ho- 
nored the  opening  with  their. presence,  and  named 
it  BritainesBursse.  It  was  built  somewhat  on 
the  model  of  the  Royal  Ejtchangej  with  cellars 
beneath,  a  walk  above,  and  rows  of  shops  over 
that,  filled  chiefly  with  milleners,  sempstresses, 
and  the  like.  This  was  a  fashionable  place  of 
resort.  In  1654  a  fatal  affair  happened  here.. 
Mr.  Gerardy  a  young  gentleman,  at  that  time 
engaged  in  a  plot  against  Cromwell^  was  amusing 
himself  in  the  walk  beneath,  when  he  was  insulted 
by  Don  Pantakon  de  Saa,  brother  to  the  ambas- 
sador of  Portugal^  who,  disliking  the  return  he 
met  with,  determined  on  revenge.  He  came  there 
the  next  day  with  a  set  of  bravos,  who,  mistaking 
another  gentleman  for  Mr.  Gerard,  instantly  put 
him  to  death,  as  he  was  walking  with  his  sister  in 
one  hand,  and  his  mistress  in  the  other.  Don 
Pantakon  was  with  impartial  justice  tried,  and 
condemned  to  the  axe.  Mr.  Gerard,  who  about 
the  same  time  was  detected  in  the  conspiracy,  was  * 
likewise  condemned  to  die.  By  a  singular  chance 
both  the  rivals  suffered  on  the  same  scaffold,  with- 
in a  few  hours  of  eath  other;  Mr.  Gerard  with 
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iatrepid  dignity :  the  Portuguese  with  all  the  pu« 
sillammity  of  an  assassin.* 

Thb  White  Above  Stairs  sat,  in  the  character  of  a  mil* 
lener,  the  reduced  dutchess  of  Tyrconnel^  wife  to 
Bichard  Talbot^  lord  deputy  of  Ireland  under 
James  W. ;  a  bigotted  papist,  and  fit  instrument 
of  the  designs  of  the  infatuated  prince,  who  had 
created  him  earl  before  his  abdication,  and  after 
that  duke  of  TyrconneL  A  female,  suspected  to 
have  been  his  dutchess,  after  his  death,  supported 
herself  for  a  few  days  (till  she  was  known,  and 
otherwise  provided  for)  by  the  little  trade  of  this 
place :  having  delicacy  enough  to  wish  not  to  be 
detected,  she  sat  in  a  white  mask,  and  a  white 
dress,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  die  fFhUt 
Widow.f        ^ 

This  exchange  has  long  since  given  way  to  a 
row  of  good  houses,  with  an  uniform  front,  oi- 
graved  in  Mr.  Nicholses  Progresses  of  queen  Eliza* 
bethj  which  form  a  part  of  the  street 

Ivy-Bridob.  a  little  beyond  was  JiTy-bridge,  which  cross* 
ed  the  Strandy  and  had  beneath  it  a  way  leading 
to  the  Thames.  This  was  the  boundary  between 
the  liberties  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster  and  those 
of  Westmimter.  Near  this  bridge  the  earls  of 
Rutland  had  a  house,  in  which  several  of  that 
noble  family  breathed  their  last      The  earls  of 

^°"^^*TER-  JVorcester  had  a  very  large  house  between  Diir- 

•  ClarendM.     ffltilelpck,  595.  f  Mr.  Walpoie. 
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^am-p&Kceand  the  Sawy^  with  gardens  to  the  water^ 
side.  The  great  earl  of  Clarendon  lived  in  it^  before 
his  own  was  built,  and  payed  for  it  the  extravagant 
rent  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  was 
pulled  down  by  their  descendant,  the  duke  di  Beau- 
fort ;  and  the  present  BeauforUbuildings  rose  on 
its  site.  This  had  originally  been  the  town-house 
of  the  bbhops  of  Carlisle.^  Opposite  to  these  was  covent- 
the  garden  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  1Vt9tmimter^  Gardew. 
which  extended  quite  to  St.  Martins  church  :  it 
was  called  the  Convent  Garden^  and  retains  the 
name  to  this  day.  It  was  granted,  after  the  Dis- 
solution, by  Edward  VI.  first  to  the  protector 
Somerset;  and  afterward  to  lord  Russelj  created 
carl  of  Bedford.  About  1634,  Francis  earl  of 
Bedford  began  to  clear  away  the  old  buildings, 
and  formed  the  present  handsome  square.  The 
arcade  and  the  church  were  the  work  of  Inigo 
Jones.  The  cieling,  which  is  now  gone,  was 
painted  by  Edzvard  Pierce^  sen.  a  pupil  of  Fan- 
dyck's.  Bedfof^d'house,  the  former  town-house  of 
the  noble  family,  stood  in  the  Strand,  but  has  long 
since  ^ven  way  to  Little  Bedford-street. 

Great  part  of  the  palace  called  the  Smoy  is  Thb Savoy. 
now  standmg,  but  is  little  better  than  a  military 
prison.    The  palace  of  the  potent  Simon  de  Mont- 
ford,  earl  of  Leicester,  stood  on  this  place.f 

*  Fuller' t  Cli.  Hist,  book  ill.  p.  63. 
t  Sirype^s  St<no,  ii.  book  it.  104- 
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Henry  III.  granted  to  Peter  of  Scrooj/^  uncle  to  bis 
queen  Eleanor,  dBu^tev  of  Berenger  of  ProvencCy 
all  thQ  bouses  upon  the  Thames  where  this  build^ 
ing  now  stands,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
yielding  yearly  at  the  exchequer  three  barbed 
arrows  for  all  services.  This  prince  founded  the 
Savotfy  and  bestowed  it  on  the  fraternity  of  Mont^ 

joy.     Queen  Eleanor  purchased  it,  and  bestowed 
it  on  her  son  Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster.     It  was 

•  rebuilt  in  a  most  magnificent  manner  by  his  son 
Henry.  It  was  made  the  place  of  confinement  of 
John  king  of  France^  in  1356,  after  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  After  his  re- 
lease he  made  a  visit  to  his  brother  in  1363,  and 
died  in  this  his  antient  prison  the  8th  of  April  fol- 
lowing. He  was  a  prince  of  the  strictest  honor ; 
for  he  came  over  to  apologise  for  the  escape  of 
one  of  his  sons,  whom  he  had  left  a  hostagje  for 
the  performance  of  certain  treaties. 
Dbstrotbd      In  1 38 1  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  JVat  Tyler^ 

BY  AVaT  •/  •/  ^'^ 

Tyler,  out  of  Spleen  to  the  great  owner  John  of  Gaunt. 
He  set  fire  to  it  in  several  places.  The  rebels 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  no  one  should  convert 
any  part  of  the  rich  effects  to  his  own  use,  under 
pain  of  death.  They  actually  flung  into  the  fire 
one  of  their  companions,  who  had  reserved  a  piece 
of  rich  plate.  They  afterward  found  certain  bar* 
rels,  which  containing,  as  they  thought,  gold  and 
silver,  tiiey  flung  them  into  the  flames.    The  con- 
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%e&ts  happened  to  be  gunpowder ;  which  blew  up 
the  great'  hall,  and  destroyed  several  houses.  De* 
solving  to  the  crown,  Henry  VII.  began  do  re* 
build  it,  with  the  design  of  forming  it  into  an  hos- 
pital for  a  hundred  distressed  people.  He  says 
in  his  will,  he  intended  by  this  foundation  '^  to  doo 
"  and  execute  vi  out  of  the  vii  works  of  pitie  and 
"  merjcy,  by  meanes  of  keping,  susteynyng,  and 
"  mayntenying  of  commun  hospit^Uis ;  wherein  if 
'*  thei  be  duly  kept,  the  said  nede  pouer  people 
'^  bee  lodged,  viseted  in  their  sicknesses,  refressh* 
''  ed  with  mete  and  drinke^  and  if  nede  be  with 
^'  clothe,  and  also  buried,  yf  thei  fourtune  to  die 
^^  within  the  same;  for  lack  of  theim,  infinite 
'^  nombre  of  pouer  nede  people  miserably  daillie 
'^  die,  no  man  putting  hande  of  helpe  or  remedie." 
This  building  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ^  the  walls 
of  which  are  entire  to  this  time.  His  son  con- 
tinued and  completed  the  design.  The  revenues, 
at  the  suppression  by  Edward  VI.  amounted  to 
above  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Queen  Mary 
restored  it :  and  her  maids  of  honor,  with  exem- 
plary  piety,  furnished  it  with  all  necessaries.  It 
was  again  suppressed  by  queen  Elizabeth.  In 
1612,  the  Prince's  wardrobe  was  at  the  Savoy. 
That  illustrious  nobleman,  George  Cliffbrd  earl  of 
Cumberland^  died  here  in  the  Duichy-house  in 
1605;  as  did  JVilliam  Compton  first  earl  of 
Northampton^  in  1630.     At  present,  part  serves 
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as  lodgings  for  private  people^  for  barracks,  and  a 
scandalous  infectious  prison  for  the  soldi^ry^  and 
for  trflisports. 
Church  op      Hxre  IS  besides  the  church  of  Si.  Mary  le  Sff- 

St.  Mary 

LB  Savoy,  voy.     It  was  Originally  the  chapel  to  the  hospital ; 

but  was  made  parochial  on  the  impious  destruc- 
tion of  St.  Mary  le  Strand  by  the  duke  of  Samer- 
set.  It  is  engraven  in  tab  xii.  vol.  ii.  of  the  Ve- 
tusta  Monumen^.  The  roof  is  remarkably  fine, 
flat,  and  covered  with  elegant  small  compart- 
ments cut  in  wood  ^  and  shields,  containing  em- 
blems of  the  passion,  suiTound  each,  with  a  neat 
garland. 

Among  the  monuments,  in  the  chancel,  that  in 
memory  of  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas  merits 
notice.  The  lady,  who  died  in  1612,  is  but  a 
secondary  figure,  and  placed  kneeling  behind  her 
husband,  dressed  in  a  vast  distended  hood.  Be- 
fore her  is  her  husband,  in  an  easy- attitude,  re* 
clined,  and  resting  on  his  right  arm ;  the  other 
hAid  on  his  sword.  He  is  represented  in  armour 
with  a  robe  over  it;  on  his  head  a  fillet,  with  a 
bead  round  the  edge :  a  motto  on  his  arms.  Toujour 
sans  taches.^  The  sculptor  has  mijch  merit  in 
this  figure. 

In  a  pretty  gothic  niche,  on  the  opposite  side 
(occupied  probably  in  old  times  by  the  image  of 

*  See  the  inscription  in  the  New  View  of  London^  ii.  40£.  She 
died  in  l6l8. 
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our  lady)  is  now  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  female, 
with  a  countess's  coronet  on  her  bead.  This  com- 
memorates Jocosay  daughter  of  Sir  Akin  J^skjfy 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower:  first,  wife  to  Ly^ter 
Bluni^  esq;  and  afterwards,  oiJVilliam  Ramsay^ 
earl  of  Dalhousie. 

Another  fine  monument  of  a  recumbent  lady, 
in  a  great  ruff  and  long  gown,  with  her  arms  cut 
on  it»  attracts  our  notice ;  but  imfortunately  the 
inscription  is  lost. 

fiuKLEiGu-MOusE  is  Said  to  have  been  a  noble  Burlbigh, 
pile,  built  by  that  great  statesman  the  lord  trea-  °  Hou«!*^" 
surer  Burleigh y  who  died  here  in  1 598.  It  was  built 
with  brick,  and  adorned  with  four  square  turrets.  It 
was  afterwards  called  ETCter-house,  from  the  title 
of  his  son  and  successor.  On  its  site  was  erected 
Exeter-exchange.  It  was  a  very  hig[)dsome  pile, 
with  an  arcade  in  front,  a  gallery  above,  and  shops 
in  both.  The  plan  did  not  succeed ;  for  the  New 
Exchange  had  the  preference,  and  stole  away  both 
tenants  and  customers.  A  part  of  the  old  house 
is  still  to  be  seen.  All  originated  in  sacrilege. 
On  the  site  stood  a  house  belonging  to  the  parson 
ci  St.  Martins :  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  a  creature  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  obtained  it  by  composition, 
m  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  began  to  build 
there  a  magnificent  house  of  brick  and  timber.* 

*  Stou^t  SurvaU,  835. 
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This  afterward  came  into  the  hands  of  lord  Bur- 
leighy  who  finished  it  in  the  magnificent  manner 
we  hifve  mentioned. 
Wimble-  A  LITTLE  farther  (where  Doyletfs  warehouse 
now  stands)  was  fVimbledm'house^  built  by  Sir 
Edward  Cecily  son  to  the  first  earl  of  Exeter^  and 
created  by  Charles  I.  viscount  IVimbUdon.  StoTV 
in  his  annaleSy  p.  1044,  says  that  it  was  burnt 
quite  down  on  November  19th,  1628,  and  that  the 
day  before  his  Lordship  had  the  misfortune  of 
having  fiart  of  his  house  at  fVimbkdon^  in  Surry, 
blown  up  by  gunpowder.  I  remember  that  when 
I  was  a  boy,  I  was  brought  by  my  mother  into  a 
very  great  glass-shop,  a  little  beyond  fVimbledon- 
house.  The  keeper  of  it  was  an  aged  man  full  of 
the  garrulity  often  attendant  on  the  advanced 
period  of  life.  He  gave  us  the  following  curious 
anecdote  of  the  lively  Nell  Gwynne.  "  When  I 
"  was  an  apprentice,"  says  he,  "  Mrs.  Gwynne 
''  came  into  our  shop,  she  had  not  been  there 
"  long,  but  a  violent  noise  was  heard  in  the  street; 
''  on  enquiry  it  was  found  to  proceed  from  a  bat* 
"  tie  between  NeWs  footman,  a  country  lad,  and 
^'  one  of  the  mob,  in  which  the  lad  got  a  bloody 
^*  nose.  His  mistress  asked  him  what  was  the 
"  cause  of  the  quarrel.  Why,  my  Lady,  they 
"  called  your  Ladyship  a  wh— re.  Poh !  Poh ! 
"  you  fool,  says  Nell^  you  should  never  mind 
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''  that,  for  many  people  call  me  so.  That  may 
'^  be,  says  her  champion,  but  they  shall  never  call 
"  me  a  M'h — re's  man." 

Not  far  from  hence  stood  the  Strand  Bridge^     Strakd 
which  crossed  the  street,  and  received  the  water 
which  ran  from  the  high  grounds,  through  the 
present  Catherine-street^  and  delivered  it  into  the 
Thames. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Strand  stood  a  num-     'other 

her  of  buildings,  which  fell  victims  to  sacrilege,  Boildings. 

in  the  teign  of  Edzoard  VI.    St.  Mary  k  Strand^ 

was  a  very  antient  church  and  parish,  a  rectory, 

in  the  gift  of  the  bishops  of  Worcester^  who  had 

near  it  their  inn,  or  town  residence.    The  bishops 

of  Litchjield  and  Coventry  had  another,  built  by 

Walter  de  Langton,  elected  to  that  see  in  1£95. 

It  was  also  called  Chester  Inn,  as  that  bishoprick    Chbstbr 

iifif 
was  at  the  time  annexed  to  the  former.    The 

bishops  of  LandaffhsA  also  another  house  or  inn.  . 
Finally,  the  Strand  Inn,  an  inn  of  Chancery,  be- 
longing to  the  Temple.*  1  must  stop  a  moment 
to  say,  that  Occlevey  the  poet  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  studied  the  law  here  :  the  place  of  his 
education  is  called  Chestres  Inn;1[  but,  as  that 
was  never  appropriated  to  the  study  of  the  law,  I 
little  doubt  but  it  is  a  mistake  for  this  adjacent 
house.     All  of  these  were  levelled  to  the  ground 

•  Dttgdales  Origines  Judiciales^  230. 
t  Mr.  Thomas  Warton. 
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'  Somerset-  by  the  protector  Somerset,  to  make  way  for  the 
magnificent  palace  which  bears  his  name. .  The 
architect  is  supposed  to  have  been  John  of  Padua, 
who  had  a  ssJary  in  the  preceding  reign,  under 
the  title  oif  devizor  of  his  majesty's  buildings,^ 
which  was  continued  to  him  in  the  reign  of  the 
son.  No  atonement  was  made,  no  compensation 
to  the  owners.  Part  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem^  and  the  tower^  were  blown  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  ma^rials.  The  cloisters  on  the  north 
side  of  St.  Paul's  underwent  the  same  fate,  toge« 
ther  with  the  charnel-house  and  chapel :  the  tombs 
were  destroyed,  and  the  bones  impiously  carried 
away  and  flung  into  Finsbury  Fields.  This  was 
done  in  15499  when  the  building  was  begun: 
possibly  the  founder  never  enjoyed  the  use  of  this 
palace;  for  in  1552  he  fell  a  just  victim  on  the 
scaffold.  The  crime  of  sacrilege  is  never  men- 
tioned among  the  numerous  articles  brought  against 
him.  This  is  no  wonder,  since  every  great  man  in 
those  days,  protestant  and  papist,  shewed  equal 
rapacity  after  the  goods  of  the  church. 

After  his  death  his  palace  fell  to  the  crown. 
Queen  Elizabeth  lived  here  at  certain  times,  most 
probably  at  the  expence.of  her  kinsman  lord 
Hunsdon,  to  whom  she  had  given  the  use  of  it 
Anne  oi  Denmark  kept  her  court  here :  which  was^ 

*  Anecdotes  of  Mntiagy  i«  114. 
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as  IFUsan  says,  ^'  a  continued  Mascarado,  where 
'^  shq  and  her  ladies,  like  so  many  sea-nymphs  or 
^^^ Nereides,  appeared  in  various  dresses  to  the 
**  ravishment  of  the  beholders !"  Catherine  queen 
of  Charles  II.  lived  here  for  some  time  in  the  life 
of  her  unfaithful  spouse ;  and  after  his  death,  till 
she  retired  into  her  native  country. 

The  architecture  of  old  Somerset^house  was  that  AirriByr 
mixture  of  Grecian  and  Gothic,  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  preceding  its  erection.  »The 
back-front,  and  the  water-gate,  were  built  from  a 
beautiful  design  oflnigo  Jones,  after  the  ye|r  16SS. 
A  chapel  was  begun  by  him  in  that  year,  and 
afterward  finished.  It  was  intended  for  the  use 
of  tiie  If^anta  of  Spain,  the  designed  spouse  of 
Charles  I.  when  prince  of  Wales;  but,  on  the 
fcilore  of  that  romantic  match,  it  served  for  the 
uses  of  the  professors  of  her  religion^ 

This  palace  was  improved  and  beautified  by 
the  queen  dowager  Henrietta  Maria,  in  166s, 
when  she  flattered  herself  with  the  hopes  of  pass- 
ing the  remainder  of  her  days  in  Et^land.  Two 
of  our  most  celebrated  poets,  Cmioky  smd  IVaUer, 
thought  proper  to  offer  their  incense  on  her  ma- 
jcukty's  attention  to  «S(ai»er#eir-iiotae.  One  oi  Wallers 
tbou^bfts  is  tender  and  elegant : 

Gottstam  10  England  in  your  love. 
As  birds  an  to  their  woated  grove : 
Tho*  by  rude  hands  their  nests  are  spoird, 
There,  the  next  sfifing,  a|^n  they  bnild. 
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As  Charles  IL  did  not  fiad  it  compatible  with 
his  gallantries  that  hi^  spouse  Catherine  should  be. 
resident  at  Whitehall^  he  lodged  her,  during  some 
part  of  his  reign,  in  this  palace.  This  made  it  the 
haunt  of  the  Catholics ;  and  possibly,  during  the 
phrenetic  rage  of  the  nation  at  that  period  against 
the  professors  of  her  reli^on,  occasioned  it  to  have 

MviiDSR  OP  been  made  the  pretended  scene  of  the  murder  of  . 

ioRY  God-  Sir  Edtnondbury  Go^rey^  in  the  year  1678-  The 
^^^^'  infamous  witnesses  against  his  supposed  murder- 
ers declared,  that  he  was  waylaid,  and  inveigled 
into  tl^  palace,  under  pretence  of  keeping  the 
peace  between  two  servants  who  were  fighting  in 
the  yard :  that  he  was  there  strangled,  his  neck 
broken,  and  his  own  sword  run  through  his  body : 
that  he  was  kept  four  days  before  they  ventured 
to  remove  him;  at  length,  his  corpse  was  first 
carried  in  a  sedan-chair  to  Soho^  and  then  on  a 
horse  to  Primrose-hill,  between  Kilburn  and 
Hampstead.  There  it  certainly  was  found,  trans- 
fixed with  the  sword,  and  his  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  his  rings  on  his  fingers.  The  murder  there- 
fore was  not  by  robbers,  but  the  effect  of  private 
revenge ;  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  it  was  com- 
mitted within  these  walls ;  for  the  assassins  would 
never  have  hazarded  a  discovery  by  carrying  the 
corpse  three  miles,  when  they  could  have  so  safely 
disposed  of  it  in  the  Thames.  The  abandoned  cha- 
racter of  the  witnesses,  Prance  and  Bedloe  (the 
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tbnner  of  whom  had  been  treated  with  most  horrid 
cruelties,  to  compel  him  to  confess  what  he  de- 
clared he  never  was  guilty  of)  together  with  the  ^ 
absurd  and  irreconcileable  testimony  which  they 
gave  on  the  trial,  has  made  unprejudiced  times  to 
doubt  the  whole.  That  he  was  murdered  is  indis- 
putable:  he  had  been  an  active  magistrate,  and 
had  made  many  enemies.  The  marks  of  strang- 
ling round  his  throat,  and  his  broken  neck,  evince 
the  impossibility  of  his  haying  put  an  end  to  his 
own  existence,  as  some  have  insinuated.  But  the 
innoience  of  the  three  poor  convicts  would  not 
avale,  the  torrent  of  prejudice  prevaled  agamst 
them ;  and  they  were  executed,  denying  the  crime 
in  the  moment  of  death.  One  was  a  Protestant : 
the  two  others  Roman  Catholics^  and  belonging  to 
tlie  chapel ;  so  probably  were  fiited  upon,  by  the 
instigators  of  the  accusation,  in  order  to  involve 
the  queen  in  the  uncharitable  suspicion.  I  wish 
I  could  exculpate  the  zealots  of  that  reign,  from 
giving  ample  cause  (in  this  and  other  instances)  to 
tlie  Catholics  to  recriminate  on  them  the  unjust 
executions  of  the  period  of  Henry  and  Mary. 

This  tragedy  became  at  the  time  the  subject  of 
many  medals.*  On  one  is  the  bust  of  Sir  Ed" 
mondburjfy  and  two  hands  strangling  him :  on  the 
reverse,  the  pope  giving  his  benediction  to  a  man 

*  See  EvelytCs  Medals*  n\,  \12,  173. 
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strangling  aQOtber  on  the  ground.  On  a  second, 
mth  the  same  bust,  is  the  representation  of  the 
carrying  the  magistrate  on  horseback  to  Primrose^ 
kill.  A  third,  makes  him  walking  with  hb  broken 
neck,  and  sword  buried  in  his  body :  and  on  the 
reverse,  St.  Denyi  with  his  head  in  his  hand,  with 
thb  inscription : 

OoDPRBT  walks  up  hill  after  he  was  dead, 
Dbvis  walks  down  hill  canying  his  head/ 

^  The  present  magnificent  building  is  after  a  de* 
sign  by  Sir  fVilUam  Chambers :  when  completed, 
*  it  is  to  be  the  station  of  numbers  of  our  public 
offices.  The  Navy  Office,  and  indeed  almost 
every  other,  excepting  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  State*s,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  War  Office. 
.  The  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, hold  their  meetings  here ;  and  here  also  are 
annually  exhibited  the  works  of  the  British  pdnt* 
ers  and  sculptors.  The  terrace  on  the  south  side 
is  a  walk  bounded  by  the  Thames^  and  unparalleled 
for  grandeur  and  beauty  of  view. 
Bath's  Ink.  To  the  east  of  Sotnerset-house^  stood  Bath's  Inn, 
inhabited  by  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  WellSy  in 
their  visits  to  the  capital.  It  was  wrested  fh)m 
them,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  by  lord  Thomas 
Seymour,  high  admiml,  and  received  the  name  of 
Seymour^place.  This  was  one  of  the  scenes  of  his 
indecent  dalliance  with  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
afterward  queen.    At  first  he  certainty  was  not 
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91  receivedr-notwithstanding  he  had  just  espoused 
the  unhappy  Catherine  Parrt.  Ambition^  not 
lust,  actuated  this  wretched  man ;  his  designs  on 
EUzabethy  and  consequently  on  the  crown,  spurred 
ium  x>n.  The  instrument  of  his  design  was  Thomas 
Parry €j  cofferer  to  the  princess,  to  whom  he  offer- 
ed, for  her  grace's  accommodation,  his  house  and 
all  the  furniture,  during  her  stay  in  London.^  The 
queen's  death,  and  her  own  suspicions  on  her 
death-bed,  give  just  cause  for  the  foulest  sur^ 
mises.f  His  execution,  which  soon  followed,  put 
an  end  to  his  projects,  and  saved  Elizabeth^  and 
the  nation,  from  a  tyrant,  possibly  worse  than  him 
from  whom  they  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  been 
released. 

This  house  in  after-times  passed  to  Thomas   Aruhdbl 

Palace. 

Howard  earl  of  Arundel^  and  was  called  Arundel 
palace.  The  Ditc  de  Sully,  who  was  lodged  in  it 
during  his  embassy  to  England,  on  the  accession 
of  James  I.  says,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
commodious  of  aiiy  in  London,  from  its  great  num- 
ber of  apartments  on  the  same  floor :  but  the  prints 
lately  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Thane,  prove  that  the 
buildings,  notwithstanding  they  covered  a  great 
extent  of  ground,  were  both  low  and  mean :  the 
views  from  the  extensive  gardens,  up  and  down 

•  BmgkU^'i  State  Papen,  p.  g6. 

t  Burghietf'i  State  Papers^  p.  103.    The  whole  of  hU  infamous 
eonduct  in  this  affiiir  is  fully  related  from  p.  93  to  103. 
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the  river,  were  remarkably  fine.  Here  was  kept 
the  magnificent  collection  of  statues  formed  by  the 
earl.  Howsoever  faulty  the  noble  hbtorian  may 
have  represented  him  in  some  respects,  his  judg- 
ment in  the  fine  arts  will  remain  indisputable.  It 
was  pulled  down  in  the  last  century ;  but  the  family 
name,  and  the  titles,  are  retained  in  the  streets 
which  rose  on  its  site,  viz.  those  of  Howard,  Nor^' 
folk,  Arundel,  and  Surry.  There  was  a  design  to 
build  a  mansion-house  for  the  family,  out  of  the 
accumulated  rents,  on  that  part  of  the  gardens 
next  to  the  river:  an  act  of  parlement  was  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose,^  but  the  plan  never  was 
executed. 

After  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  (the  same  who  presented  his  library  to 
the  Royal  Society),  he  permitted  that  learned  body 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  Arundel-house ;  but  on 
its  being  taken  down,  the  meetings  were  removed 
to  Gresham  coUege.f 
An  Old  OPPOSITE  to  Chester  Inn,  stood  an  antient 
cross.  According  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age,  in 
the  year  1294,  and  at  other  times,  the  judges  sat 
without  the  city,  on  this  cross,  to  administer  jus- 
tice ;  and  sometimes  they  made  use  of  the  bishop's 
house  for  that  purpose.    We  learn,  fi*otn  RastaWs 

*  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  family^  by  the  Hon.  Ch^rUt  Howard^ 
p.  93. 
t  Memoirs  of  the  Howardt,  p.  y4. 
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statutes,  that  the  Strand,  fix>m  Charing-crass  to   ' 
this  cross,  was  so  very  ruinous  in  the  rei^  of 
Henry  VIII.  that  an  act  was  passed  in  1533,  for 
its  repair. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  some-  MAT-Poi.t 
what  east  of  the  site  of  the  cross  was  the  rural 
appearance  of  a  May-pole.*  In  1717,  it  fell  to  de- 
cay, and  what  remained  was  be^d  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  caused  it  to  be  carried  to  JVanstead 
in  Essex,  where  it  was  erected  in  the  park,  and 
had  the  honor  of  raising  the  greatest  telescope  then 
known.  On  its  site  rose  the  first  of  the  fifty  new 
churches,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Church  in  the  Strand.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  1714.  The  architect  was  Gibbs;  who  loaded 
it  with  ornaments  to  such  a  degree  as  did  very  little 
credit  to  his  own  taste,  or  that  of  his  employers. 

Ik  Drury-Ume,  which  points  towards  the  church, 
stood  Drury-hause,  the  habitation  of  the  great  far 
mily  of  the  Druries,  and,  I  believe,  built  by  Sir 
WiUiam  Drury,  a  most  able  commander  in  the 
Irish  wars ;  who  unfortunately  fell  in  a  duel  with 
SvcJohn  Boroughs,  in  a  foolish  quarrel  about  pte- 
cedency.f    Shr  Robert,  his  soi^,  was  a  great  patron 

*  Thus  alluded  to  in  the  Dunciad,  Book,  ii.  1.  87. 

"  Amid  that  area  wide  they  took  their  stand, 

«  Where  the  tall  May^pole  once  o*er-look*d  the  Strand; 

**  But  now  (so  Anve  and  piety  ordain) 

''  A  church  collects  the  saints  of  Druty'lane** 
t  ^etKennei's  Hift  ii.  449,  467»  473>  ^57. 
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of  Doctor  Dtmne^  and  assigned  to  him  apartmeots 
in  this  house.^    I  cannot  learn  into  whose  hands 
.it  passed  afterward.    During  the  time  of  the  fisital 
discontents  of  the  feivorite  Essex^  it  was  the  place 
where  his  imprudent  advisers  resolved  pn  such 
•    counsels,  as  terminated  m  die  destruction  of  him 
and  his  adherents. 
Cravb».       We  afterwards  find  the  heroic  fVilliam  lord 
Craven,  in  167 S  created  earl  Craven^  possessed^f 
this  house :  he  rebuilt  it  in  its  present  form,  a  large 
brick  pile  now  concealed  by  other  buildings.  Part 
is  at  present  a  public-house.     In  searching  after 
Craverhhausef  I  instantly  knew  it  by  the  sign,  that 
of  the  queen  of  Bohemians  head,  bis  admired  mis^ 
tress,  whose  battles  he  first  fought,  animated  by 
love  and  duty.  When  he  could  aspke  to  her  hand, 
it  is  supposed  he  succeeded :  for  it  is  said  they 
were  privately  married ;  and  that  he  built  for  her 
the  fine  seat  at  Hampstead  Marshal,  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.    I  have 
before  given  an  account  of  this  illustrious  noble- 
man.f  I  may  repeat  the  service  which  he  rendered 
to  this  his  native  city  in  particular.     He  was  so 
indefetigable  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  fire* 
quent  fires  of  those  days,  that  it  was  said,  that  bis 
very  horse  smelt  it  out    He,  and  the  duke  of  Albe- 
marie  (the  noted  Monk)  heroically  stayed  In  town 

•  sir  J.  Cullum'i  Hist.  ofHmoHid,  p.  144. 
^  t  Joumqr  to  Lwidoth  td.  1811.  p.  U2. 
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daring  the  dreadful  pestilence;  and,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives^  preserved  order  in  the  midst  of  jthe 
terrors  of  the  time. 

Is  the  court  in  Craven^buildings  is  a  very  good 
portrait  of  this  hero,  in  armour,  with  a  truncheon 
in  his  handy  and  mounted  on  his  white  horse :  on 
each  side  is  an  earl's  and  a  barob's  coronet,  and 
the  letters  W.  C.  It  is  painted  alfresco,  and  is 
in  good  preservation.* 

The  theatre  royal,  in  this  street,  originated  ouDrust-lani 
the  Restoration.  Hie  king  made  a  grant  of  a  patent 
for  actbg  in  what  was  then  called  the  Cock-pit,  and 
die  Phcsmx.  The  actors  were  the  king's  servants, 
were  on  the  establishment,  and  ten  of  them  were 
called  Gentlemen  of  the  Great  Chamber,  and  had 
ten  yards  of  scarlet  doth  allowed  them,  with  a 
suitable  quantity  of  laccf 

It  is  singular  that  this  lane,  of  later  times'^  so  . 
notorious  for  intrigue,  should  receive  its  title  from 
a  family-name,  which,  in  the  language  of  Chaucer, 
had  an  amorous  signification : 

Of  batfloUe  aod  of  chevalriet 
Of  ladies  love  and  Druerie, 
Anon  I  wol  you  ielL  ^ 

In  this  neighborhood,  towards  the  Temple,  ^re 

*  The  remaiDB  of  Crmun'kousi  were  taken  down  in  IS09,  and  a 
aoall  thaiip  for  eqoestriao  perf  onnaooes  erected  on  its  site.  The 
portrait  of  the  hero  of  the  name,  which  was  preserved  by  the  late 
carl  with  laudable  attentionj  10  now  covered  with  plaister.    En. 

t  CihInrU  Apology,  76. 
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several  little  seminaries  of  law,  or  inns  of  Chance* 
ary,  belonging  to  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple : 
LxoksJkn.  such  as  Uom-inn,  in  use  as  long  at  lest  as  the 
Nbw-Inn.    reign  of  Henry  V. ;  the  New-ijuiy  where  ^e  stu- 
dents of  the  Strand-inn  nestled,  after  they  were 
routed  from  thence  by  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  and 
Clembitts-  Ckments-mn.  mentioned  in  the  time  ofEdwardlV^ 

1  w 

'  /     I  must  not  omit,  that  in  New-inn  the  great  Sir 
Thomas  More  had  the  early  part  of  his  education^ 
before  he  removed  to  Lincoln^ s-inn* 
Church  op      BETWEEN  CkmeMs-inn  and  the  Strand,  is  the 

St*  Olemevt 

Danes,  church  of  4^^.  Clement  Danes,  called  so  either  from 
being  the  place  of  interment  of  Harold  the  Hare* 
foot,  or  of  the  massacre  of  certain  Danes  who  had 
taken  refuge  there :  il  was  one  of  the  churches 
built  on  this  tract  before  the  Conquest.  At  the 
time  of  the  insurrection  of  the  unhappy  earl  of 
Essex,  a  piece  of  artillery  was  placed  cm  the  top 
of  the  tower,  which  commanded  Esser-house. 
The  present  church  was  rebuilt  in  l640.t  Here, 
beneath  a  tomb,  with  his  figure  expressed  in  brass, 
was  buried  Johfi  Arundel,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who 

Exeter-  died  in  1503,  at  Exeter-house,  the  town  residence 
of  the  bishops  of  Exeter.  It  was  founded  by 
JVaUer  Stapkton,  bishop  of  that  see,  and  lord 
treasurer  of  England,  unfortunately  a  favorite 
with  Edward  II.  in  those  factious  days.     He  was 

♦  Dugdale'4  Origincs,  IS??  «30.  f  Newcourt,  i.  591, 
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seized  by  the  mob,  burned  to  CheapsidCj  where 
they  beheaded  him,  and  carried  his  corpse  before 
his  own  palace,  and  there  buried  it  beneath  a  heap 
of  sand.  The  house  is  said  to  have  been  very 
magnificent  Lacy^  bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VL  added  a  great  hall.  The  first  lord 
Paget  J  a  good 'catholic,  made  no  scruple  of  laying 
violent  hands  on  it,  in  the  grand  period  of  plunder. 
He  improved  it  greatly,  and  called  it  after  his  own 
name.    At  this  house  it  was  alleged  that  the  great     Paoet- 

XT 

duke  of  Somerset  designed  the  assassination  of  se-       ^^^^' 
rerdl  of  the  council.  This  involved  the  noble  owner 
la  his  ruin.     In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  possessed  by  the  ,great  earl  of  Leicester,  and 
changed  its  name  to  Leicester-house.    The  earl  Leicbstbr*- 
left  it  by  will  *  to  his  son-in-law  Robert,  earl  of    ^*^"^'- 
Esses,  the  unfortunate  imprudent  favorite  of  Eii*     Essex- 
zabeth,  and  it  was  called  after  his  name.    This     ^^^^** 
was  the  scene  of  his  frantic  actions ;  from  hence 
he  sallied  on  the  vain  hope  of  exciting  the  city  to 
arm  in  his  behalf  against  its  sovereign;  to  this 
place  he  forced  his  way  back,  and  after  a  short 
siege  submitted,  and  soon  afterwards  received  his 
due  punishment,  rieluctandy  inflicted  by  his  mis-- 
tress,  hesitating  between  fear  and  unseasonable 
bve.    The  memory  of  these  transactions  is  still 
retained  in  the  name  of  Esse.V'Street,  and  Essev" 

♦  Sydney  F&pen,  i.  73» 
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Bat 

PiDOEOV. 


Temple- 
Bar. 


Stairs^  and  Devereuj>caurt.  In  the  laat^  on  the 
outside  of  a  house,  is  placed  a  bust  of  the  parle- 
ment  general,  son  of  the  unfortuncite  favorite. 

Since  the  Guardian  did  not  think  it  beneath- 
him  to  celebrate  some  of  the  capital  artificers  of 
his  timei  A.  D.  1713,  in  his  first,  forty-third,  and 
sixty-fourth  numbers,  I  may  ventbreito  mention 
the  great  Bat  Pidgcan,  who  in  his  adranoed  age 
cut  my  boyish  locks  in  the  year  1740.  He  lired 
in  the  corner  house  of  St.  Clements  Church-yardy 
next /to  the  Strand,  and  was  most  eminent  in  his 
day,  among  the  very  few  who  at  that  time  prac- 
tised the  art.  In  1794  an  army  might  be  raised 
among  the  professors  1  In  the  times  I  mention. 
Bat  might  have  been  the  only  one  to  whom  the 
family  of  the  Lizard^  (N""  43.)  and  other  persons 
of  rank  would  entrust  their  heads.  Our  sex,  even  . 
the  youngest,  in  general  wore  w^,  much  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  soft  features  of  the  early  age : 
and  the  ladies  confided  the  important  charge  of 
their  lovely  tresses,  then  uncontaminated  by  grease 
and  powders,  to  their  cleanly  maids,  or  the  fashion* 
able  tiring-woman,  a  profession  long  ago  lost  in 
our  metropolis. 

The  Strand  was  divided,  in  1670,  torn  Fleets 
street,  by  the  gate  called  Tempk-bar;  before  the 
great  fire,  by  nothbg  but  posts,  rails,  and  chains. 
On  the  east  side,  in  the  niches,  are  the  statues  of 
James  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  noi  without  some 
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ammatioD,  and  6d  the  opposite,  those  oi  Charles  L 
and  Charles  II. ;  all  by  John  Bushnel,  who  died 
in  1701.  On  this  gate  has  been  the  sad  exhibi* 
tion  i3i  the  heads  of  such  unhappy  men  who  have 
attempted  the  subyersion  of  the  government  of 
their  country.  The  last  (and  may  they  be  the 
last!)  were  of  those  who  fell  victims,  in  1746,  to 
principles  fortunately  extinct  with  the  fiimily  from 
which  they  originated.  This  gate  b  the  western 
limit  of  FarringdonWard  ff^ihoia,  or  the  westesn 
extremity  of  the  city  of  London. 

Ok  the  right  hand  are  the  entrances  into  the  ThbTbmelb. 
Tempk^  one  of  our  oelebnlted  seats  of  law,  which 
took  its  name  from  that  gallant  religious  military 
order  the  kmghts  templars.  They  were  originally 
crusaderSy  who  happening  to  be  quartered  in  places 
adjacent  to  the  holy  temple  in  Jerusalemj  in  1 1 1 8, 
ocmsecrated  ^hemsdves  to  the  service  of  religion, 
by  deeds  of  arms.*  Hugo  de  Paganis,  Geojfry  of  % 
St.  OmerSf  and  seven  others,  began  the  order,  by 
binding  themselves,  after  the  manner  of  the  regu* 
lar  canons  of  St.  Augustines^  to  chastity  and  obe* 
dience,  and  professing  to  protect  the  pilgritns  to 
the  Holy  Land  from  all  wrong  and  robbery  on  the 
road.  At  first  they  subsisted  on  alms,  wd  had 
only  one  horse  between  two  of  them;  a  rule  was 
i^pdnted  for  them,  and  they  wore  a  white  habit, 

•  Nf0€9urf$  Btpertwium,  i.  689. 
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afterward  distinguished  by  a  red  cross  on  their 
left  shoulder.  By  their  devotion,  and  the  &me  of 
their  gallant  actions,  they  became  very  popular  in 
all  parts  of  Europe;  and  were  so  enriched  by  the 
favor  of  princes,  and  other  great  men,  that,  at  the 
time  of  their  dissolution^e  order  was  found  pos- 
Fall  op  thb  sessed  of  Sixteen  thousand  manors.    They  became 

Knights 

Templars,  at  last  SO  infected  with  pride  and  luxury,  as  to 
excite  general  hatred ;  and  a  persecution,  founded 
on  most  unjust  and  fictitious  accusations,  was 
formed  against  them  in  France,  under  Philip  le 
Bel.  Their  riches  seem  to  have  been  their  chief 
crime :  numbers  of  innocent  and  heroic  knights 
suffered  in  the  flames,  with  the  piety  and  constancy 
of  martyrs ;  some  of  them,  at  the  stake,  summoned 
their  chief  enemies,  Clement  V.  and  Philip,  to 
appear  in  a  certain  time  at  the  divine  tribunal; 
both  of  those  princes  died  about  the  time  pre-* 
scribed,  which,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  proved 
the  validity  of  the  sununons.  This  potent  order 
came  into  England  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen, 
and  had  their  first  house  in  Holborn,  which  \^as 
called  the  Old  Temple.  They  founded  the  New 
Temple  in  1 185,  where  they  continued  till  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  in  1 310,  when  they  were  cout 
demned  to  perpetual  penance,  and  dispersed  into 
several  monasteries.  Edward  II.  granted  this 
bouse,  and  all  their  other  possessions  in  London, 
to  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  and,  after  his  rebel- 
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lion  and  forfeiture,  to  Aymer  de  Valence^  earl  of 
Pembroke;  on  his  death,  they  reverted  to  the 
crown,  and  were  given  to  the  knights  hospitallers 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem^  a  few  years 
after  they  had  so  valiantly  driven  the  Turks  out 
of  the  isle  oi  Rhodes.  These  knights  again  granted 
the  Temple  to  the  students  ofthe  common  law,  in 
the  reign  oi Edward  III.  to  whose  use  it  has  been 
ever  since  applied. 

Th£  church  was  founded  by  the  templars  in  the  Its  roukd 
reign  oi  Henry  II.  upon  the  model  of  that  of  the  ^"'^*^"- 
holy  sepulchre,  and  was  consecrated  in  1185,  by 
HeraclitiSy  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  entrance 
is  through  a  door  with  a  Norman  arch.  Within, 
the  form  is  circular,  supported  by  six  round  arches, 
each  resting  on  four  round  pillars,  bound  together 
by  a  fascia.  Above  each  arch  is  a  window  with 
a  rounded  top,  with  a  gallery,  and  rich  Saxon 
arches  intersecting  each  other.  On  the  outside 
of  the  pillars  is  a  considerable  space,  preserving 
the  circular  form.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
are  small  pilasters  meeting  in  pointed  arches  at 
top,  and  over  each  pillar  a  grotesque  head.  Joined 
to  this  building,  is  a  large  choir  of  a  square  form, 
with  narrow  gothic  windows,  evidently  built  at 
a  different  time.  On  the  outside  is  a  buttress  be- 
tween every  window. 

On  the  floor  of  the  round  church  are  two  groups  Mohumbhts. 
of  knights.     In  the  first  are  four,  each  of  them 
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cross-le^ed,  three  of  them  in  complete  mail,  in 
plifin  helmets  flattened  at  top,  and  nrith  very  long 
shields.  One  is  known  to  have  been  Geoffry  dt 
Magnavilkf  created  earl  of  Essea?  in  1148.  His 
end  was  singular;  for,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
injustice  of  his  monarch  king  Stephen^  he  gave 
loose  to  every  act  of  violence.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  an  attack  of  Burwel  castk,  in  Cam^ 
hridgesJiire ;  and,  being  found  by  some  templars, 
was  dressed  by  them  ia  the  habit  of  the  order  and 
carried  from  the  spot :  as  he  died  excommunicated^ 
they  wrapped  his  body  in  lead,  and  hung  it  on  a 
crooked  tree  in  the  Temple  orchard.  On  being 
absolved  by  the  pope  (it  being  proved  that  he  ex* 
pressed  great  penitence  in  his  last  moments)  he 
was  taken  down,  and  buried  first  in  the  cemetery, 
and  afterward  in  the  place  where  we  find  this 
memorial  of  him.* 

One  of  these  figures  is  singular,  being  bare* 
headed,  and  bald,  his  legs  armed,  his  hands  mail* 
ed,  his  ^antle  long,  round  his  neck  a  cowl,  as  if, 
according  to  a  conmion  superstition  in  early  days, 
he  had  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  dress  of  a  monk, 
least  the  evil  spirit  should  take  possession  of  his 
body.     On  his  shield  are  three^etir^  de  Us. 

Ik  this  group  is  a  stone  coffin  of  a  ridged  shape» 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  JViUiam 
Plantagenetf  fifth  son  of  Henry  III. 

«  Mr.  G0Uglis  Monum.  I H.  Ub.  ▼. 
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In  the  second  group  are  other  figures,  but  none 
of  them  cross-legged,  except  the  outermost :  all 
are  armed  in  mail.  The  helmets  much  resemble 
the  former,  but  two  are  mailed.  One  figure  is  in 
a  spirited  attitude,  drawing  a  broad  dagger ;  one 
leg  rests  on  the  tail  of  a  cockatrice,  the  other  in 
the  action  of  being  drawn  up,  with  the  head  of  the 
monster  beneath.  None  of  the  eight  figures,  ex- 
cept that  oiGeoffrydt  Magnaoille^  are  ascertained ; 
hvLt  Camden  conjectures  that  three  are  intended  to 
commemorate /Ff//rai72  earl  ofPembrokCy  who  died 
in  ]2]9>  and  his  sons  William  and  Gilbert ^  like- 
wise earls  oiPembroke^  and  Marshals  oi  England.* 
In  the  first  group,  one  of  the  figures  bears  a  lion 
on  his  shield,  the  arms  of  that  great  family.  Gil- 
bert was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and,  notwith- 
standing he  was  totally  unskilled  in  exercises  df 
chivalry,  would  enter  into  the  gallant  lists ;  but 
mounting  a  fiery  courser,  was  run  away  with,  flung, 
and  killed,  at  a  tournament  at  Ware^  in  1242. 

The  being  represented  cross-legged  is  not  al- 
ways a  proof  of  the  deceased  having  had  the  metit 
either  of  having  been  a  crusader,  or  having  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  sepulchre.  I  have  seen, 
at  Afittm  in  Vbrkshirey  two  figures  of  the  Sher- 
iorne^,  thus  represented :  one  died  in  1629>  the 
otter  in  1689:  who,  I  verily  believe,  could  never    ' 

*  Camden^  i.  382.— The  others  are  engraven  In  plate  xix. 
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have  had  any  more  than  a  Mish  to  enter  the  holy 
land. 

To  these  antient  monuments  may  be  added  that 
of  a  bishop,  in  his  episcopal  dress,  a  mitre,  and  a 
crosier,  well  executed  in  stone. 

Of  illustrious  persons  of  later  date,  is  the  famous 
Plawden^  a  Shropshire  man,  treasurer  of  this  so- 
ciety in  1573,  and  a  lawyer  of  most  distingubhed 
abilities.  Camden  says  of  him,  that  in  integrity 
he  was  second  to  none  of  his  profession.  His 
figure  is  represented  recumbent,  and  in  his 
gown. 

Here  is  interred  the  celebrated  Selden,  who 
died  in  1654.  He  was  the  best  skilled  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  various  branches^  of  antiquity,  of 
any  man.  Yet,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  lie 
was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  all 
human  knowledge,  as  to  say,  that  the  11th,  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  Tiius^  afforded  him  more  solid  consola* 
tion  than  all  that  he  had  ever  read. 

Sir  John  Vaughan^  bom  at  Trawscoedj  in  Car^ 
digamhirej  lies  near  his  fnend  Mr.  Selden :  the 
principles  of  both  were  anti-monarchical.  After 
the  Restoration,  the  iforn^er  declined  preferment 
offered  by  the  chancellor  Clarendon^  but  after- 
ward accepted  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the 
common-pleas,  from  the  enemies  of  that  illustrious 
character.     He  died  in  J  674. 
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ThS;  xoagDifioent  hall  of  the  Middle  Temple  was 
rebuiit  Id  the  three  years  treasurership  of  Plawden : 
nfier  he  qpitted  the  office,  he  continued  to  have  the 
direction  of  the  building,  which  was  not  completed 
in  less  than  seven  years.  The  roof  is  venerably 
construoted  with  timber.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
hall  lare  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  Readers,  from 
Richard  Swayne,  dated  1597j  to  William  Grwoes^ 
esq ;  io  1790.  The  office  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  reader  annually  elected;  but  the  lectures  or 
readings  have  been  long  disused.  The  length,  of 
the  hall  (including  the  passage)  is  a  hundred  feet : 
that  of  the.  cross  post  at  the  top  sixty *four..  This 
aoble  room  escaped  the  great  fire,  which  destroy- 
ed mos|;  of  the  Ten^le  which  lay  to  the  east 

The  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  ornamented 
with  eoiblematical  paintings  by  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hM:  and  by  two* full- len^pgrtraits  of  those  pil- 
lars of  the.  law,  J^yttletm,  who  died  in  1481;  and 
hi&  ^omxaentator,  the  able  but  insolent  CoAce,  who 
departed  in  1634. 

The  account  of  the  great  feast  given  in  the  halt 
of  the  Innef  Temple,  by  the  serjeants,  in  15^5,  is 
extremely  worth  consulting;^  and  also  of  thp, 
hospitable  Ghristmassings  of  old  times^  Dudlejn 
earl  of  Leicester  once  enjoyed  then^  and,  with  the 
romance  oifhis  mistress,  styled  himself  JRalaphilaSt 


Halls. 
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IVVBK 

Tbmplb^ 


^le  socieiy  by  the  ivfll  of  -^^-~  Jiil^r»q?  a 
beneher:  ead  coDtaios  «bout  nine  tboufiaod.  to^ 
lumes.  The  catalogue  was  published  in  quarto^ 
1734,  and  was  contiinied  fiwrn  that  date  to  1766. 
He  also  left  a  set  of  chaoibers  to  the  librarian^ 
which  he  may  either  let  or  oraupy ! 
ThvTbmple  *Tre  garden  has  of^iate  been  moat  judicioAisljr. 
ARi>B».  ^jjij^pggj^  jjy  ^  considerable  embankment.exteod^ 
ing  into  the  river;  and  part  of  the  filthy. muddjr 
shore  is  converted  into  a  most  beautiful,  walk. 
The  view  up  and  down  the  water  is  mo^t  ex^r 
tremelyrich^  BIackfriafsA}TiigiRf  part  of  ff^est-* 
miWtfr-bridge,  the  Addphiy  and  theeJegunt  backr 
fiftMit  of  Somerset'houscy  rival  the  world  io  variety 
and  magnificence  of  objects.  .  If  elegance  aloiie: 
were  to  be  consulted,  it  is  heartily  to  be  wished 
that  these  embankments  may  make  a  farther  pro- 
gress; the  want  of  which,  alone,  gives^.to  tba 
SeinCf  at  PatHsy  a  boasted  superiority^  Without 
the  prejudices  of  an  Englishman^  I  will  venture 
to  dare,  a  comparison  ctf  the  bridges ;  the  ndost 
partial  foreigner  will  n^ver  hazard  a  ccnnpodsoo 
of  the  rivers.  \.  .  »     . 

Shakespeare  (whether  from  traditk^  or  his- 
tory, I  know  not)  makes  the  Temple  Garden  the 
place  in  which  the  badge  of  the  white  lufd  red  rose 
originated,  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster^  under  which  the  respeqtiva 
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partkanfi  of  each  arranged  themselves,  in  the  £ital 
quarrd  which  caused  such  torrents  of  blood  to 
flow.     - 

The  bmwl  tx>4a7 
0IOWO  to  this  (action  in  the  Temple  Garden,  ^  r 

Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  aools  to  death  and  deadly  night.* 

Near  Temple-bar  stood,  till  very  lately,  the  ThbDbvii, 
Vevil  TaDeriiy  so  called  from  its  sign  of  St.  Dun-  ^^"'^^^^ 
Stan  seizing  the  evil  spirit  by  the  nose  with  a  pair 
of  hot  tongs:  Ben  Johnson  has  immortalised  it 
by  his  Ijeges  Conviviales^  which  he  wrote  for  the 
regulation  of  a  club  of  wits,  held  here  in  a  room 
lie  dedicated  to  Apollo;  over  the  chimney-piece  of 
which  they  were  preserved.  The  tavern  was  in 
his  days  kept  by  Simon  Wadloe  ;  whom,  in  a  copy 
of  verses  over  the  door  of  the  Apollo,  he  dignified 
with  the  title  of  King  of  Skinkers.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Child's  banking-house ;  and  other  build- 
ings have  been  erected  on  the  site. 

Opposite  to  thb  noted  house  is  Chanceri/'lane,  chawoiryi. 
the  most  antient  of  any  to  the  west.  It  was  built 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  then  called  New- 
lane;  xvhich  was  afterwards  changed  into  its  pre- 
sent name,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
courts.  •     • 

Serjeants-Inn  is  the  first  which  opens  into  SBRiBAvxa- 
the  lane :  it  takes  its  name  from  having  been  in        *^' 

•  Fint  port  oi  Henry  VI.  act  ii.  le.  in 
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old  times  (he  tmdence  or  lodgings  of  (be  aeijAMti 
at  law>  a^  early  «fc  lest  as  tlie  tia^iifliietify'V^h 
Jt  was  at  that  time,  and  possibly  may  be  yet^baM 
under  a  lease  from  tbe  dean  and  chapter  otVork* 
In  1442  JVxUidm  Antrobus^  citizen  and  taylor  of 
London,  held  it  at  the  rent  of  x  marks  a  year,  un- 
der the  law  Latin  description  of  Unum  mewio- 
gium  cum  gardino  in  parochia  S.  Dunstanij  in 
Fleet-street,  in  suburbia  doitatis  Londiki,  quod 
nuperfuit  Johannis  Rote,  Sg  in  quo  Jok,  EUerkar^ 
et  alii  servientes  ad  legem  nuper  inhabitarunt.^ 

CuFFonDs-      Cliffords^Inn  is  the  next,  so  named  from  its 

^'**      having  been  the  town  r^idence  of  Robert  de  CUf- 

ford,  ancestor  to  the  earls  of  Cumberland.   It  was 

granted  to  him  by  Edward  tl ;  and  his  widow 

assigned  it  to.  the  students  of  the  law,  in  the  next 

reign,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  tien  pounds.f 

Thb Rolls.  Farther  up  is  the  Rolls.  The  house  was 
founded  by  Henry  III.  for  converted  Jewa^  who 
there  lived  under  a  learned  Christian,  appointed 
to  instruct  and  govern  them.  In  1 87df  Edkoard  I. 
caused  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  Jews,  of 
both  sexes,  to  be  hanged  fear  clipping  He  be- 
stowed ope  half  of  their  effects  on  the  fir^t  preach- 
ers, who  undertook  the  trouble  of  converting  Ap 
unbelieving  race;  and  the  other  half  for  the  «ap- 
port  of  the  converts :  the  house  was  called  Domus 

•  Origuut  JfificMa,  9SS.  t  Ihe  same,  1S7. 


QprntMrnrvm-.  %  qtieptiop  whetber  thf  M«f  ter  af 
the  RolbdmB  fi^  to  tl^dfijr  rep^?r«n  aopuiM 
i^pt^d  et'tbe^cheqner  ^.fpe  Jamk cpqiwts. 
Jlitl977,  it^wM  fint  «4t(AiQd  to  itji  present  ifspc 

6mt  «^  WUkfim  ftwmh  ^lork.    Tbp  na^9tei;f 

ilkfiplpWM:j  4)H  Ue  ycRT  1634b  wl)W)  Thmat  Cnmb- 
welit  9i^ward^  (Bai>i  of  ^^m*,  ^waa  app^jpte^.  I^ 
«fis>#i)L  i^Scplpf  J^gh  ranlr,  i|ad  w  next  in  pr^ce> 
^C9.t»4ib9t of  «hief  justiee of  thek^g'e  htsofiln. 
'^t^vm/i&f  ^  Us  phf^plfiie,  ^d  his  preacher, 
I  'J^Sicfcup^as  «dJ9i^Qt  tp  ^Q  ^oii9f,  iaQ(4  w»f   Chapbi.. 

AMfiejeiepienpe  of  tw^o  thw^and  p^»n^p.  Jt  w" 
Poctor  Donne.    A™9Pg(t|9^<fWW\fnt9as^«e^ 

Mlfif#  ljrip»g  cej#<^)  ^^  Imp  J^M«i  mt«ig<9«  mi 

^ifiM  Umux^  ^m^i  lift  dves9^«  ilpilg  ^nrq^ 
ffibfe.  iSffoqe  ^  js  |w(ei6}ing  »  mw  i^  .«i:nfow9 
pflis»i»l^  Jii»>s«»4<Mr4  Miinfm,  who  pf^r^ed  >o  ,^ 
desperate  duel  between  him  and  Sir  Edward  Sack- 
Vitfe,  in  161S;  and  dnce^tor  to  ^  earls  ai  Elgin 
and  Ayksbury.    The  sad  relation  is  ^ven  by  Sir 


iBt  MONUMENTS  IN  TttB  ROLLS  CHAPEL. 

Edrvard  himself.  He  seems  solely  actuated  by 
faonon     His  rival  by  the  deepest  revenge.* 

He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  Jamea 
to  congratulate  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  defeat  of 
Essex^s  insurrection.  He  then  commenced  a  se^ 
cret  correspondence  with  the  subtle  Cedl;  and, 
when  James  came  to  the  throne,  was,  besides  the 
peerage,  rewarded  with  the  place  of  master  of  the 
rolls  for  life.     He  died  January  14^h,  1610. 

The  monument  of  John  Ymge^  D.  L.  L.  is  the 
work  of  Torregiano.'f  Hb  figure  is  recumbent 
on  a  sarcophagus^  in  a  long  red  gown,  and  deep 
square  cap :  his  fece  finely  executed,  possibly 
firom  a  cast  after  his  death;  his  chin  beerdless* 
Above  him  are  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  and 
two  cfaerubims :  resistless  superstitions  of  the  ar- 
tist This  g^tleman  was  appointed  master  of  the 
rolls  m  1510,  and  died  in  1517. 

There  is  another  handsome  monument,  of  Sir 
Rkhard  JlHngton,  knight  (son  of  Sir  Giks  Ai- 
Uf^ton^  of  Horseheathj  in  Cambridgeshire^  kni^^t, 
ancestor,  by  his  first  wife,  of  the  lords  AlUngiom)^ 
who  lies  here»  by  the  accident  of  his  marriage 
with  Jane  daughter  of  John  Cordall^  esq;  of  JAmg-^ 
Atelfordj  in  Suffolky  and  sister  and  coheir  of  Sur 

f  See  the  Ovardias,  l^of.  19Q,  ISdrr^d  Col&m^s  P^en^^ 
iL  195^0197. 
f  Mr.  WdlpoU. 


WUUnm  CordaUjr^  the.  same  place,  .kniglit,  .aii4 
master  of  tto  rolls.  Sir  Richard^  1  presume^  dkd 
borei  tlie  dote  of  his  death  .is  I56L  His  figure 
kf*  represeated  kneeling,  in  armour,  with  a  short 
beard  and  hair.  His  wife  is  opposite;  and  beneath, 
OB  a  tablety  am  three  female  figures,  also  kneel- 
ing :  these  represent  his  daughters.  After  his 
death  bis  widoxv  lived  in  Holbom^  at  a  house  she 
built,  which  long  went  by  the  name  of  AJlington 
phce*  She  appears,  by  some  of  the  parochial 
records  of  the*  ci^ital,  to  have  been  a  lady  of 
great  charity. 

>  Mt.  countryman  Sir  John  Trevor^  who  died 
SMMttf  of  l&e  rolls,  in  1717,  lies  here.  Wisely 
ills.  epiti4)h  is  thus  confined,  ^'  Sir  I.  T.  M,  R^ 
ii»\7\7^'  I  will  not  repeat  the  evil,  which  i^egard 
ft»  veracity  obliged  me  to  say  of  him  inanothei 
place.*  Some  otlier  masters  rest  within  x  these 
fwaUsw  .  S«r  John  Strange  (as  I  once  imagined) 
4Des  not  lie  among  them.  .  His  worthy  son .  in? 
iMoied  me  that  he  was  interred,  in  1754,  \n  a 
muh  in  the  churdh-yard  of  Lawlayiony  in  Essfia^^ 
woA  I  believe  without  the  quibbling  but  indisputa^ 
tle.Kne: 

*  ^       Htffc  lies  an  honest  La^er^  that  is  Strange  I 

,^  ,ApJACENT  to  Chancefy-lane,  the  bishops  ofCHicBB8TBR« 
Chichester  had  their  town-house.     It  was  built  in 

f  Tour  in  JFaht,  i.  Sgs,  Sd  cd.   Ib>  u  376*  cd.  1 810. 
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k  gtrcMbyiODce  iielongiag  to  Join  MgrScriMh  ^oA 
Mtf  granted  to  them  by  Hemy  IXL  wiio  excepted 
it!  opt  of  Ibe  charter  of  the  Dornm  Cmvemarwmlf 
At  present  the  site  is  covered  with  hooMfr^  knowil 
by  the  naone  of  Ckkhester  Rents* 
livcoLv*!.  .«  Tbe  gate  to  Lineoln's'Itm  is  ^  brick,  but  no 
•mali  ornament  to  the^stPeet.  It  vru  built  by  Sir 
I%)miu  Lmel^  once  a. member  of  this  ion,  ^and 
vfterwaffd  treasumr  of  the  houshold  to  Hemy  ViLL 
IFha  odieriparta  were  rebuilt  at  different  timei^ 
Init'mikch  about  the  same  period.  Noneofithr 
original  building  is  left,  for  it  was  formed  o«l  pf 
the  house  of  the  Black  Friars^  whidi  fixtoted 
HoOffn;  and  out  of  the  palace  of  Ralph  Mnil^ 
chaneellor  of  Engtand^  and  bishop  of^Ckichestmi 
biiltiby  him  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  on  ft  piece 
trf  ground  granted  to  him  1^  'tlia  Idog.  It  coa^ 
tiiMied  to  be  inhabited  by  soineof  his  ^uccasatt^ 
in  ilie  see.  This  was  the  originsl  ske  o£  the  tfi»* 
tmnifeansyat  Biaek  Friary  befiiietkey  jesMn^edito 
liie  spot  vftow^  known  by  that  nameu.  Om  |)e0t>«f 
the  ground,  w>w  covered  wife  barildiifcga^  Hiomfy 
iMOfjiearhof  Zanleoln,  tuilt  mm  InmCyBM  it  wae^ 
those  days  called,  for  himself,  in  which  hetdiisdi&li 
1 3 1  £.  The  ground  belonged  to  the  Black  Friars^ 
jmd  was  ^nted  by  Edward  I.  to  that  great  earl. 
The  M'bole  has  retained  his  oame*    One  of  the 

•  Ch.J.  Bropkp,it!9t\.  '; 
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Hiflfaops  ^  CbkheiteTf  ia  after  tinoies,  granted 
Mtsorof  the  btttldiiigB  to  certain  students  of  Che 
inr^iteaeiViogufeiit,  and. lodgings  for  themsdrea 
iwherifeier  they  tsame  to  town;  TJus  seeme  tc^hftva 
.talKen^plBce  ab<n]l.the>timeiof  ^€Mfy  YIL 
i')Tii£  ahap^l  was  designed  by  Imgo  Jones;  it  is  Cha^bl. 
4»i3t  npott.  oiSfifly.piUaiB,  and  afiiirds,  nnder  its 
afaelteri  tm  excellent^  ivblfc.  This  itrcMrk  evince 
tk^'JbMgon^yet'WeHi  designed  for' a  gathk  arcM- 
toetb  '>  The  loid-^iasiceUor  holds  hia  sittuigs  in  the 
fpMthatt.  This,  libe  that  oftfaeTemplcv  had  its 
jnMdbt  and  great  ChrUtvwsHS.  Instead  of  the 
l^-d'Of  J/ivrif^  it  had  formerly  its  Kn^  nf  the 
Cocbmes.  It  had  alwa  JiikrAr  Strmo;  but  in  the 
.tio»0f<i|^mo  £/t2rAkMii6,  and' ail  l^s  adherents, 
meie  iitt8dy:^ani8hBd4  I  nust  joat  oaoit,  that  in 
-tiwaainere^Mniptuary  lawa  were  mode,  to  cegu- 
iMfe^ibedfless'of  tie  members  of  Ae  house;  who 
were  ibl^bldden  to  wear  long  hairy  or  gr^  r^s, 
doaics^boot8»  or  spurs.  InthereignofjEKmryVIii.  RsoutA- 
heank  wjece  pndiibited  at  the  great  tsibley  ond^  Bbards. 
^ais  of  patjfiogdtuible  comnsons.  His  daughter  Eli- 
luttMh,  do  4he  first  yearof  her  reign,  oonfioed  tiieih 
feaaf0rt»ght*s  gvoiwth,  under  penalty  of  St.  4d. ; 
bat  the  foahion  prevailed  ao  strongly,  that  the  prd* 
Ubilion  was  repeaiee^  and  qo  manner  of  sneiimit* 
edtothatveoerflUeexcreseeoee'i     * 

Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  would  have  been  one  LincolvV 
of  our  most  beautifol  squares,  had  it  been  built  on       ' 


€90  UNCOLN'S-INN-HBLDS. 

«  regular  plan.  The  disposition  of  these  grounds 
wasf  in  1618}  by  a  commission  from  the  king,  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  lord  chancellor  Baeon^ 
the  earls  of  Worcester^  Pembroke,  Arundel^  and 
numbers  of  other  noblemen,  and  principal  g^try. 
In  the  commission  it  is  alleged,  ^^  That  itfiore 
^'  public  works,  near  and  about  the  dty  of  Lon^ 
'^  dan,  had  been  undertaken  in  the  sixteen  years 
^  of  that  reign,"  than  in  ages  heretofore :  and  that 
'^'  the  grounds  called  Lincdnea-Im^Fields  ^Hntft 
>^  much  planted  round  with  dwellings  and  lodg- 
''  ings  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  quaUtie : 
^  *'  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  deformed  by  cot- 

^<  tages  and  mean  buildings,  incroachments  on 
'^  the  fields,  and  nusances  to  the  nd^borhood. 
'^  The  comnussioners  were  therefore  directed  to 
*^  reform  those  grievances ;  md,  according  to  thdr 
^^  discretion,  to  frame  and  reduce  those  fidd^ 
(called  in  the  statute  of  the  8th  of  Gea.  II. 
ch.  fi6.  Cup^Fkld  and  Purs-FiM)  "  both  for 
'^  sweetness,  uniformitie,  and  comelines,  into  such 
^^  walkes,  partitions,  or  other  plottes,  and  in  such 
.^  sorte,  manner,  and  forme,  both  for  pubHque 
^^  health  and  pleasure,  as  by  the  said  Imgo  Jhnes 
^^  (recited  in  the  commission)  is  or  shall  be  ad- 
^'  cordingly  drawn,  by  way  of  map."*  Thus  au- 
jthorized,  Imgo  drew  the  ground«-plot,  and  gave  it 

•  %iii«r,xriL  II9,  ISQ. 
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the  jexact  dimension]^  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  py^ 
ramids  of  Egypt.  On  the  west  side  is  Lindes^ 
bfiusei  cmce  the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Ziif^ey,  and  of 
thrnr  desoendatits  the  dukes  of  Ancastet ;  built 
aiiei;  a  beautiful  design  of  that  gfeat  architect* 
The  view  of  this  side  of  the  square^  and  of  Lm* 
cobisrlnn-gaa^dem,  is  very  pleasing,  particularly 
when  the  latter  are  illuminated  by  the  western  -^ 
tnou  Here  also  was,  in  the  time  of  king  WitluMf 
&pkty«>hoQ8eereclted  within  the  walls  of  the  ten- 
nis-court, under  the  royal  patronage.  In  thia 
theatre  B€ttertan,  and  his  troop  of  actors,  excited 
tb^  admiiati9&  of  the  public,  if  we  may  credit 
G^bfTy  as  much  as  Roscitss  did  that  of  the  people 
^Rante,  or  Garrick  of  those  of  England  ia  re- 
eemdays. 

Oir>  aiiQth^  stage,  of  a  different  nature,  was  Execution 
performed  the  sad  tragedy  of  the  death  of  the  vir'^  russel? 
tubus  lordRusidj  who  lost  his  head  in  the  middle 
of  thesquare,  on  Jufy  21st,  1683.  Party  writers 
assert  that  he  was  brought  here,  in  preference  to 
any  other  spdt,  in  order  to  mortify  the  citizens 
with  the  s^t  In  &ct,  it  was  the  nearest  open 
spatt.to  Newgate,  the  place  of  his  lordship's  con^ 
*  fioement :  otherwise  dragging  him  to  Tawer-hUI, 
the  usuld  concluding  scene  on  these  dreadful  occa- 
wo^  wfQuld  have  ^ven  his  enemies  full  oi^xHtu- 
city  of  indulging  the  imputed  malice, 
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NBWCA8TL1*  '  In  the  aame  squitfe^  at  the  comer  of  QiKer^ 
"^^"'    street,  stands  a  house  formerly  inh^edk  fafUber 
well  known  minkter,  tfae.Utedttke^)!  JVevcB^^ 
It  was  built  about  the  year  lflB6,  bjr  tl».aiarqtiii 
of  Pawk^  and  called  Pamis'^hmisef  and  aifterwani 
'     sold  to  the  late  noble  owiier4    The  arehitect  was 
eaptain  fFzUum  fFinde.    It  b  said,  tbfit  govern^ 
Bsmt  bad  it  onoe  jo  contemplation  to  faaTe  boisj^ 
aadsettled it  offieiaUy  on  tke  great  seal;    At  that 
time  it  was  kdiabited  by  the  lord  keeper,  Sir  Ntp^ 
thanJfrigkt  ........ 

uBBv-  ly  the  last  century  Quem-^tect  <mi»  Ihe-^resi* 
denee  of  many  people  of  rank.  Amodg  othet^ 
was  Ctmma^kouse^  the  re&idmce  of  •  the  nobli 
£simity  of  that  name ;  Paul^-keme,  bdon^ng  td 
the  marqub  of  Winchester;  and  the  bouse  ia 
which  lord  Herbert^  of  Cherimr^j  •finished  bis 
romantic  life.  The  fronts  of  oertain  houses,  pos* 
sibly  of  those,  or  others  of  the  ndbility,  are  distin-i 
guished  by  brick  pilasterj,  and  rich  capitab. 
Clare-  On  the  back  part  of  Portugal  Raw,  is  Gkn^ 
market;  close  to  which,  the  second -TbAii  e«rl  of 
Cktre^  had  a  palace  of  his  own  building,  ia  whieb 
he  lived  about  the  year  1657,  in  a  most  princefy 
manner.^  t 

*  I  SHALL  pursue,  from  Quem-streety  «y  joomey 
w^ward,  and  point  out  the  most  remarkable 

*  Hmfftft  Hist.  London,  345. 
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ptafitf  -  ivUcI^  ime  iito  hitia|^  bofcweoD  tliD  ykMn 
lfl0ft.a]|d  1600»  aod  ioddtenlBUy  jome  othoffE  oi 
IttHr  datq;  I  tevtt  teibw  nmtioned  the  streetil 
whicb  «M0>4ii  tkmt  periocL  Let  ine  aid,  tttak 
I/MfgiUcnmaB  built  on  a. pieoe  of  gn^voBid,  6nw Loho-Acu. 
bekmgittg.  to /|^%id9iiiii^€r^0&i9  oaUed  the^scrai 
acres,  ^»hi^  inlSSiy  was  granted  to  J^n  terlbf 

St» 'Oii;Es^s  xchurch,  and  a  firar  honsaB  te;tiM;  St.  Giles's 

IV  THS 

iirdtt  0f it^^in  tba year  1600)  wera  but  hard^  ae|nw  fields. 
Mtei  600m  Bnomt-streeL  The  churdhiisiiniph 
poeed  to  iHMrb  iMfanged  to  an  faoepital.fiir  hepOBt^ 
founded  aboilt^lhe  year  1117,  by  MatUddt^.qaeiB 
to  JSemy  L  Over  the  eatrarae  .to  the.  £bisrdi«» 
yard  is  a  curious  piece  of  sotdpttnB^  representiag 
tiie  )a8t  day,  eantaiBiiigia»  amazing.  Bumberi  of 
fgmnes,  aetupiaboottheyeaor  166&  .    '  o 

In  sBitient  times  it  was  eaaloBiary  to  preseat  ito 
nMdefitdtQfiB^.cn  Hbd^.wiay  to  the  gallows  (whidi^ 
about  Ite  year  141i3^  was  renHrmd  ifrism  Smtkfidii 
Oodi  placed tatoeen.xSr.  (?ij»^^  Hifhistriet^  eaui 
Jfft^riotteyAgikit  bowl  of  ale^  las  tbalast  nfioesiH 
sunt  they .alere . to.veoeiw dathis  life;*  Soeh m 
caatodi  ^evdedat  V&rk^/wlaeh  gave  rmeuim  the 
saying,  that  the  sadler  of  Batvtry  was.hangirdibf 
kaoing  Jdt.liqMri  Had  he  stopt,  as  asiial^  liis 
isprieve,  which.. Waa. actually  on  the>itaad,  wooUl 
havf  arrived  time  enough  to  have  toved  him. 


ST.  GlUCrS  CUUBdH.   \ 

lizRE  was  etacuteil/m  the  moat  terbttous 
inaaoer,  the  fambuB  Sir  John  Oldcastk^  batum 
Cobham.    His  crime:  was  that  of  adoptidg  the 
tenets/ 6f  JVyc^e.    He  was  misrepreseated  to- 
oor  heroic  prince  Hemty  N.  by  the  bi§ated  eleigy, 
as  a  heretic  and  traitor;  and  to  have  been  actu* 
ally  at  the  head  of  tjiiirty  tbousftod  LoUardsp  in 
these  very  fields.     About  a  hundred  inoffensive 
people  were  found  thbre :  Cobham  escaped ;  but 
was  taken  some  time  after  in  fVaiegi   He  suffered 
death  on  this  spot :  was  bung  on  a  gattows,  by  a 
chain  listened  round  his  body,  and^  thus  silspeixl-^ 
ed,  burnt  alive.     He.  died;  not  with  the  calm  con- 
stancy of  si  railrtyr,  but  with  the  wildest  effusions 
of  etathusiasticraviii^ 
CuotcR.        This  church  was.  rebuilt  in  1635.     Owing  to; 
the  grouod  ar^mnd  it  being  raised  by  filth  and 
ctfaer  adventitious  Jnatter;    the  fioor  was  eight 
feeli  below  the  level  which  it  had  acquired  in  the 
year  1730.    Thii  alone  made  it  necessary  to  re«; 
MM  the  church  in  fhes  present  centliry.    The  first 
stone  was  laid  in  1 730;  it  was  finished  in  1734^ 
at  the  iexpence  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  a  man»^ 
ner  which  does  great  credit  to  its  architect,  Mr. 
Hemy  FUtcraft. 

In  thb  church  was  inte^ed  the  famous  lord 
Hubert,  of  Cherburjf,  who  died  in  1648.  Lord 
Offori  saysy  that  he  had  erected  an  allegoric 
monument  to  himself  in  the  church  in  Mont- 
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gommyJ^  I  must  bave  overlooked  it,  or  it  never 
waa  put  up.  There,  is  in  that  church  a  fine  one  to 
his  father  Richard  Herbert,  who  died  in  1597. 

In  the  dmrch-yard  I  bave  observed  with  horror  Church- 
a  great  square  pit,  with  many  rows  of  coffins  piled 
one  upon  the  other,  all  exposed  to  sight  and  smell. 
Some  of  the  piles  were  incomplete,  eicpectiag  the 
moitality  of  the  night.  I  turned  away  disgusted 
at  the  view,  and  scandalized. at  the  weat  of  police^ 
which,  so  little  regards,  the  health  of  the  Irving  as  to 
permit  .so  many  putrid  corpses,  tacked  between 
some  slight  boards,  to  disperse  their  dangeroiis 
^uiw  OMcr  the  capital.  Notwithstanding  a  com* 
pJiment  pdid  to  me  in  one  of  the  public  papers, 
for  haying  occasioned  the  abolition  of  the  horrible 
practice,!  it  still  remains  uncorrected  in  this. great 
padsb*  The  reform  ou^t  to  have  begun  in  the 
place  first  stigpiatized ! 

NB4R  this  church  was  the  house  oi.AU^ 
dwtebeaa  Dudkjf,  who  died  here  in  1669)  ag^d 
ninety*  She  wM  the  widow  of  the  great  Sir  Robert 
JjlfuUetf^  son. to  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  who,  by. 
vaiipus  uatovKacd  cif^um^tances,  was  denied  iegji* 
tifiiiu:y,  aDdJbis  pateroal  estates.  He  was  created 
a  duke  of  the  em{>ire,  had  assumed  the  tijtlQ  0f 
dilka  iArNarthmhrkmd,  and  lived  4ind  djed  in 
pea^  estimi^tion  in  Tmcaty.     /This  lady  wfilk 

-*  No1>le  AudiMs,  i.  218.  The  monoment  is  deactibcd  by  Lkifd, 
in  WfilM^  WoKlhin,  ii.  p.  34P. 
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iulvMicfed  to  die  title  of  dut«heM  by  Chatiu  I. 
bat  without  any  ent^.    She  merited  tlw  batior  by 
the  greati»9s6  of  her  mkid  and  extent  of  htr  diaiv 
tie»>    Her  body  w«b  ittteitted  tt  SMtdf,  ia  fVar- 
¥^kgkht,  the  pla^  of  her  ^mdly,  Bhe  being  tb» 
third  daughter  of  Sir  TWmmv  leJ^A^  of  S^mtkft 
nneestbr  <rf^  the  late  k>rd  L^h*    A  fine  nMon* 
fnent  #as  ereeted  to  her  honor  at  Stontfy^*  oaA 
there  is  a  grateftil  memorial  of  bar  in  this  ohordi. 
Tiie  mention  of  St.  CfHei's  btmly  naturally  tendi 
tn  that  of  the  late  place  of  the  conclusion  of  ho- 
man  laws.    It  was  called  b  the  tiaxedSdmardllL 
when  the  g^tle  MM'tiwier  finished  Us  days  ther^ 
Tkt  Eimti  but  tile  oi^joud  name,  as  is  the  pr»- 
Ttbovutb.  sent,  was  Tykourm;  not  iVom  tye  and  bttf%,  ad  if 
it  was  called  so  from  the  manner  of  e&{rfial  pn* 
nishments,  but  from  BouftK^  the  SarMi  word  frflr 
a  brook,  and  Tye  its  proper  name;  wtnoh  gav«^ 
name  to  a  manov  before  the  Odnquokt,  whe&  it 
was  held  by  the  abbess  fd  Bertihuigtt,  or  Betkiing^ 
in  £Mer.    Here  was  also  a  vfllige  and  dMneh 
denominated  St.  John  the  EvrngeUtt^  whidi  ibll 
to  decay,  and  was  eocoeieded  by  tbat  of  Jiby 
iomvei  eorrapbd  into  Marif4»-bimnei     About 
tie  year  i!2S«,  this  hvenk  facnUbna  nine  ooodoiti 
•  i^  eupplying  ifae  dHy  wftfi  vraler:  but  the  iMN»* 
dttCtion  of  the  New  River  supeiMiHl  the  uM  <r 

*  dee  i9iiS<M»V  ffViP«dMMA  MO)  ki  «Miil  i»«  |MlR *r\iw 
tomb,  andaliitofhergmtcharitkK     . 
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them.  Here  the  lord  mayor  had  a  banqaetting* 
bouses  to  whioh  his  lordship  and  brethren  were 
woDt  to  repair  on  horseback,  attended  by  their 
ladies  in  waggons:  and^  after  viewing  the  Gon« 
doitS)  they  returned  to  the  city,  where  they  were 
mag^ttficently  entertained  by  the  lord  mayor.* 

Ik  I6t6,  queen  Henrietta  Maria  was  tompel* 
led  by  her  priests  to  take  a  walk,  by  way  of  pe- 
nance, to  Tifbum.  What  her  ofience  was  we  are 
not  told ;  but  Charks  was  so  disgusted  at  tins  in* 
floknce,  that  he  soon  after  sent  them,  and  all  her 
asi^eity's  /V-mcA  servants,  out  of  the  kkigdom.f 

I  sBALi.  return  ihrou^  the  mile  and  a  quarter 
of  oomitry,  at  tiiis  time  ibnned  into  OTfbrd-street, 
as  handsome  a  one  as  any  in  Europe,  and,  I  be^ 
lieve,  the  longest.  After  passing  through  Broad- 
streetj  and  getting  into  HMornj  is  Btoomeiury, 
the  antient  manor  of  Lmneshuryy  in  which  our 
kings  in  early  times  had  their  stables:  all  the 
s|Nioe  is  at  present  covered  with  handsome  streets, 
and  a  fine  square.  Has  was  first  called  Souths 
amflm  iqmai  e  ;  and  the  great  house ;{:  which  forms 

^side,  bmlt  after  a  design  of  In^  Jones,  S&utk^ 
(ttow  Bet^d)  kmee.  From  hence  the 
relict  of  WiOiam  lord  Ruseel  dates  her 
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X  Beifitrd-^mue  was  taken  down,  and  the  site  occupied  by  Bed- 
fmL^lm»,  whadk  kada  into  the  magmficeni  openiDg  of  RutfeU 
Ed. 
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letters;  this  being  her  re8i4eace  till  her  death  in 
1723.  The  late  duke  fitted  up  the  gallery,  and 
^bought  the  cartoons,  copied  by  Sir  James  Them- 
hiU,  at  the  sale  of  that  eminent  artist 
MoMTAGQi-  MoNTAGUE^'HousE  (now^  the  British  Museum) 
was  built  on  a  French  plan,  by  the  first  duke  of 
Mtmtague^  who  had  been  ambassador  in  Frtmce. 
The  staircase  and  ceitings  were  painted  by  Rous-- 
seau  and  La  Fosse:  the  apotheosis  of  Iris,  and  the 
assembly  of  the  gods,  are  by  the  latt^.  His 
grace's  second  wife  was  the  mad  dutchess  of  Aibe-^ 
marie,  widow  toChristppher,  second  duke  of  that 
title.  She  married  her  second  husband  as  empe- 
ror of  China,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  scene  in 
Cibber^s  play  of  the  Sick  Lady  cured.  She  was 
kept  in  the  ground  apartment  during  his  grace's 
life,  and  was  served  on  the  knee  to  the  day  of  h^r 
death,  which  happened  in  1734,  at  Newcastk- 
house,  Clerkenweil,*  at  the  age  of  96.  The  second 
duke  and  dutchess  lived  only  in  one  of  the  wings, 
till  their  house  at  Whitehall  was  completed. 

I  MUST  mention,  that  to  the  east  oi Btoomsbury-^ 
square,  m  Great  Ormond-street,  stood  in  my  me- 
Powifl.  mory  Pawis-house,  originally  built  by  the  marquis 
of  Powis,  in  the  last  century.  When  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Due  d'Aumont,  ambassador  finom 
Louis  XIV.  in  1712,  it  was  burnt  down,  and 

*  J.  C  Bro^e,  esq. 
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rebuilt  at  the  estpence  of  that  magnificent  mondrch. 
'The  front  was  ornamented  with  fluted  pilasters.  ' 

On  the  top  was  a  great  reservoir,  as  a  guard 
against  fire,  and  it  also  served  as  a  fish-pond. 
This  house  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  ground 
granted  on  building  leases. 

I  SHALL  just  mention  Red'Han'Square^  not  far  REi>-Lioy. 
to  the  south  of  this  house,  merely  for  the  sake  .of     ^^^*'- 
some  lines  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  erection 
of  the  clumsy  obelisk  lately  vanished  : 

Obtusum 
Obtusioris  Ingenii 
Monumentuin, 
Quid  me  respicift«  viator? 
Vadc. 

fiCDFORD-ROW,  in  this  neighborhood,  took  its    Bedford. 

name  from  the  uses  to  which  those  lands,  and 
others  adjacent,  were  bequeathed  by  Sir  fVUUam 
Harpur^  son  of  WiUiam  HarpuVy  of  Bedford; 
viz.  to  found  a  free  and  perpetual  school,  in  that 
his  native  place ;  for  portioning  poor  maidens ; 
for  supporting  poor  children ;  and  for  maintainmg 
the  poor  with  the  surplus ;  all  of  them  inhabitants 
of  the  said  town.'  Part  of  the  lands  were  of  his 
own  inheritance;  part  belonging  to  the  Chartreax^ 
at  that  time  lately  dissolved.  Some  of  the  lands 
were  lost,  others  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Fisher^ 
baronet,  for  other  lands  belongmg  to  him;  the 
remainder  granted,  in  the  year  1668,  upon  lease. 
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by  the  corporation  of  Bedford^  trustees  to  liie 
charity^  for  the  purposes  of  building,  for  the  term 
of  forty^one  years,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  ninety- 
nine  pounds :  and  in  1684,  the  reversion  to  Nichfh^ 
las  Barbatif  D.  D.  for  the  furtherterm  of  fifty«one 
years,  at  the  rent  of  a  hundred  and  fi%  pounds, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  first  lease.  Bedfordr 
street,  Be^ord-row  and  courts  Princes-street^ 
Theobald's-row,  North^street,  East-street,  Lamb^s- 
conduit-street,  Queen-street,  Eagle-street,  Boswel- 
court,  and  several  other  streets,  rose  in  conse- 
quence, by  which  the  rents  were  most  considerably 
increased.  A  suit  arose,  about  the  year  1725, 
between  the  warden  and  fellows  of  New  CoUegCy 
and  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  concerning  the 
right  of  appointing  the  masters  to  the  school,  and 
their  salaries.  The  same  was  decided,  in  1785, 
in  fiivor  of  the  college ;  the  corporation  was  to  pay 
the  head-master  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
usher  twenty ;  and  the  other  diarities  to  be  paid 
proportionably  to  the  revenues  of  the  estate. 

Osr  the  expiration  of  the  two  leases,  in  1760, 
the  annual  revenues  arising  from  the  rents  amount- 
ed  to  2,336/.  17^.  and  the  houses  at  will  to  S7SL ; 
and  it  was  found  that  improvements  might  be 
made  which  would  increase  the  revenue  so  far 
as  to  make  the  whole  amount  to  3,000/.  a  year. 
In  fact,  in  1788,  they  did  amount  to  2,917/.  17*. 

Akokg  other  regulations,  in  consequence  of 
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tbe  iiicfe(is«d  raymiiei  by  w  act  m§de  about  the 
yewc  17^8,  oew  boufi^  were  (tiieetad  to  be  built 
for  tbQ  9QbQ<4iiiB9ter,  whfix,  and  writii|g<'iiuuter« 
The  haad^maoter's  salary  to  be  augmeoted  to 
dOO/.  per  ami. ;  the  usher's  to  100/, ;  the  writing«* 
mtiBter's  to  60/.  Towards  the  portioning  of  the 
poor  maidena,  800/.  was  to  be  annually  given ; 
600/.  to  be  annually  given  towards  apprenticing 
poor  cfaildrent  And  I  might  add  several  other 
particulars,  which  I  omit,  as  not  relative  to  the 
eity,  the  subjeet  of  these  sheets. 

Nrr  far  from  Hofbomf  is  the  church  of  St.  st.Gborob's 
Gtarg0,  in  Bhom^iury,  which,  with  its  magnifi-*  ^^Vi^' 
cent  porch  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corintkm 
Qrder»  placed  before  a  plain  body,  and  its  won- 
drou^  steeple,  I  cannot  stigmatise  more  strongly 
then  in  the  words  of  Mr.  tValpok,  «who  styles  it, 
a  masterpiece  of  absurdity.  On  the  tower  is  a 
pyramid,  at  each  corner  of  which  are  the  supportf 
eis  of  England,  a  lion  and  an  unicorn  alternate, 
the  first  with  its  heels  upwards:  the  pyramid 
fiiwhes  with  the  statue  of  George  I.  The  archie 
teet  was  ^Hcholas  Hawkmoor.  The  church  was 
conseomt^  in  17S1 :  and  is  a  parish  taken  out  of 
that  of  ifir.  Giks.  Bloomshury-square  was,  inthe 
bf^ifining  of  this  century,  the  residence  of  many 
of  our  nobility ;  in  later  times,  that  of  the  more 
wealthy  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 

Wb  now  enter  agun  on  the  stormy  latitude  of 
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the  law.  LincobCs'Ifm  is  left  a  Kttle  to  the  south. 
Chancery-lane  gapes  oh  the  same  side,  to  receive 
the  numberless  nuUheureujp,  who  pluage  unwarily 
on  the  rocks  and  shelves  with  which  it  abounds. 
Grat's-Ivv.  The  antient  seminary  of  the  law,  Gtay*a^Innr 
stands  on  the  north  side.  It  was  originally  the 
residence  of  the  lord  Grays^  from  the  year  1315, 
when  John^  the  son  of  Reginald  de  Grey^  resided 
here,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
when  it  was  sold,  by  Edmund  lord  Grey  of  IVtltcn^^ 
to  Hugh  DennySy  esq;  by  the  name  of  the  manor 
of  Portpole;  and  in  eight  years  afterward  it  was 
disposed  of  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Shene^  who 
again  disposed  of  it  to  the  students  of  the  law.' 
Not  but  that  they  were  seated  here  much  earlier, 
it  appearing  that  they  resided  here  under  a  lease 
from  the  lord^C^r^^^  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  II L*  It  is  a  very  extensive  building,  and 
has  large  gardens  belonging  to  it.  Gray^s-Inn^ 
Lane  is  to  the  east.  I  there  observed,  at  a  stone- 
mason's, a  manufactory  of  stone  coffins  quite  h 
tantiquey  such  as  we  sometimes  dig  up  in  con* 
ventual  ruins,  or  old  churches.  I  enquired  whe- 
ther they  were  designed  for  any  particular  per- 
sons, but  was  told  that  they  were  only  for  chance 
customers,  who  thought  they  should  lie  more 
securely  lodged  in  stone  than  in  wood. 

•  Origines^Judieiales,  97^. 
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Near  the  entrance  into  Chancery-lane  were 
th&'bars  :*  adjacent  stood  the  Old  Tempk^  found-  The  Old 
ed  in  1 1 18^  the  first  seat  of  the  knights  templars, 
before  they  removed  to  the  New  Tempk.  About 
the  year  1595,  one  Agaster  Roper j'\  who  was  en- 
gaged in  building  on  the  spot,  discovered  the  ruins 
of  the  old  church,  whiph  was  of  a  circuit*  form, 
and  built  of  stone  brought  from  Caen  in  Nor- 


Between  Chancery-lane  and  Turmtik  is  to 
be  seen  a  sign  which  I  thought  only  existed  in 
one  of  the  prints  of  the  humorous  Hogarth  ;  I 
mean,  that  of  St*  John's  head  in  a  charger ^  inscribe  ^ 
ed  Good  Eating  Within  :  but  here,  instead  of 
the  inviting  mscription  of  the  droll  artist,  the  pub- 
lican blunts  the  oddity  of  his  sign  by  the  two 
words,  Calverfs  Entire. 

A  LITTLE  beyond  are  Southampton-BuUdings^  Southamp- 
<Hi  the  site  of  Southampton-house^  the  mansion  of  '^o^'^®""' 
the  Wriotheskys  earls  of  Southampton.      The 
King's'head  tavern,  facing  Holborn^  is  the  only 
part  of  it  which  now  remains :  the  chapel  to  the 
house  was  lately  rented  by  Mr.  Lockyer  Davis, 

«  In  1533  (Hemki  VIII.  25.  cap.  8)  it  was  enacted^  diat  die 
High-street  between  Uolhorn-hridge  and  the  harr$  at  the  west  end  of 
the  said  street,  shall  be  paved  on  both  sides  with  paving  stone,  at 
the  expence  of  the  tenant  in  fee-simple,  fee^tail,  or  for  life ;  and  like 
order  shall  be  observed  for  paving  the  streets  in  Southwark,    Ed. 

t  8iaw*$  Survaie,  824. 
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u  a  inagi.aiiie  for  books.    Here  ended  bis  days 
TkomaSi  tbe  last  earl  of  that  titla»  tbe  Mthfiil  vir-> 
tuous  servant  of  Charks  I.  aad  lord  tree^uror  in 
the  beg^nnifig  of  the  reign  of  th6  ungrafeeftil  aoo. 
He  died  in  1667,  barely  in  possesiion  of  the  white 
rod,  which  bis  profligate  enemies  were  with  diffi* 
eulty  dissuaded  from  wresting  out  of  his  dying 
hands.    He  bad  the  happiness  of  marrying  bis 
daughter  and  heiress  to  a  nobleman  of  congenial 
merit,  the  iiU&ted  lord  RmscI.    Her  virtues  un- 
derwent a  fiery  trial,  and  came  out  of  tbe  test,  if 
possible,  more  pure.    X  cannot  read  of  her  last 
interviews  with  her  devoted  lord,  without  the 
strongest  emotions.    Her  greatness  of  mind  ap^ 
pears  to  uncommon  advantage.    The  last  scene  is 
beyond  the  power  of  either  pen  or  pencil.    In  this 
house  they  lived  many  yean.    When  bis  lordship 
passed  by  it  in  the  way  to  execution,  be  felt  a 
momentary  bitterness  of  death  in  recollecting  the 
happy  moments  of  Ibe  place.    He  looked  towards 
Southampton-koim :  the  tear  started  into  bi«  eye, 
but  he  instantly  wiped  it  away.* 

Houiil  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  hence,  on  the  north  side,  in  the 
street  called  Brook-street^  was  Brook-house^  the 
residence  of  Sir  FuUte  GrevUk  lord  Brook,  the 
nobleman  whose  chief  ambition  was  to  be  thpught^ 
as  be  caused  to  be  expressed  on  his  tomb  at  fVar" 

*  IntroducCton  to  lady  Rachael  Russets  jldUff,  qi9lmQ»  9»  UpBfi. 
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vricky  the  friend  of  Sir  PhiBp  Sidney.    Hd  was  a 
man  of  abilities^  and  a  particular  patron  of  learned  ^ 

men ;  who  repayed  his  bounty,  by  what  cost  them 
little,  numbers  of  flattering  dedications.  He  died 
by  the  hand  of  Ralph  Haywood,  a  gentleman  who 
had  passed  most  of  his  days  in  his  lordship's  ser- 
vice. For  some  reason  unknown,  he  had  left  him 
out  of  his  will,  and  was  weak  enough  to  let  him 
know  of  it  In  September,  1688,  Haywood  en- 
tered his  lord's  bedchamber,  and,  expostulating 
with  great  warmth  on  the  usage  he  met  with,  his 
lordship  answering  with  asperity,  received  from 
him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  sword.  The  assassin 
retired  into  another  room,  in  which  be  instantly 
destroyed  himself  with  the  same  instrument  Hit 
lordship  languished  a  few  days,  and,  after  grate- 
fully making  another  codicil,  to  reward  his  sur« 
geons  and  attendants  for  their  care,  died  in  his 
75th  year.* 

Ih  this  nei^borhood,  on  each  side  of  Hdbom^ 
is  a  tremendous  array  of  inns  of  court  Next  to 
Brook^sireetj  is  Furtdvals-Inn,  one  of  the  hoste«  Furnivals- 
ries  belonging  to  LincoMs-Inn,  in  old  times  the 
town  abode  of  the  lord  FurnivaU,  extinct  in  the 
male  Ime  in  the  6th  of  Richard  II.  Thawes^Itm  Thavibs- 
was  another,  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It 
took  its  name  from  John  Tavye;  who  directed, 

*  Edm^nde$n*§  account  of  the  Chreffille  family,  66. 
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that,  after  the  decease  of  his  wife  Alice^  his  estates, 
and  the  Hospicium  in  quo  apprentici  ad  legem  ha- 
bitare  solebant^  should  be  sold  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  chaplain,  who  was  to  pray  for  his  soul  and 
that  of  his  spouse.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
pulled  down  and  converted  into  a  neat  court. 

Staples-        A  THIRD  is  Staples-Infty  SO  Called  from  its  hav- 
^^'       ing  been  a  staple  in  which  the  wool  merchants 
were  used  to  assemble :   but  it  had  given  place 
to  students  in  law,  possibly  before  the  reign  of  • 

Barward's-  Henry  V.  And  a  fourth  is  BarnartTs'Inn,  origi- 
nally  Mackworth's-Inn,  having  been  given  by  the 
executors  of  John  Mackworth,  dean  of  Lincoln^  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln^  on  condition  that 
they  shojuld  find  a  pious  priest  to  perform  divine 
service  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln^  in  which  John 

Scroop's-  Mockworth  lies  interred.  As  to  Scroop^s-Inn^  it 
was  an  inn  for  Serjeants  at  law,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II. ;  it  took  its  name  from  having  once 
been  the  town-house  of  one  of  the  lord  Scroops^ 
of  Bolton.  It  is  now  an  extinct  volcano,  and  the 
crater  used  as  a  quiet  court,  bearing  its  antient 
name. 

John  Gerard,  the  most  celebrated  of  our  an- 
tient botanists,  had  his  garden  in  Holbom.  The 
first  of  his  publications  was  the  catalogue  of  the 
plants  he  had  growing  in  his  own  garden.  It  was 
published  by  J.  Norton,  in  1596,  quarto;  and  a 
second  time  in  1599.      The  garden  contained 
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nearly  eleren  hundred  species^  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  kind  in  our  island.  Gerard 
was  patronised  by  several  of  the  first  characters 
of  the  time :  during  twenty  years  he  superintended 
tbe  garden  of  the  great  statesman  lord  Burleigh  ; 
on  his  death,  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  an- 
other patron :  and  the  same  in  lord  Edward  Zouch, 
and  lord  Hunsdan^  lord  high  tTeasurer  of  England. 
All  those  noblemen  were  much  smitten  with  the 
usefiil  and  agreeable  study  of  botany.* 

HATT0K-sTR£i;Ty  the  late  Hattan-garden,  sue-  Hattok- 
ceeded  to  the  town-house  and  gardens  of  the  lord 
Hattms^  founded  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord 
keeper  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  first 
attracted  the  royal  notice  by  his  fine  person,  and 
fine  dancing;  but  his  intellectual  accomplishments 
were  far  from  superficial.  He  discharged  his 
great  office  with  applause;  but,  distrusting  his 
legal  abilities,  never  acted  without  the  assistance 
of  two  able  lawyers.  The  place  he  built  his  house 
upon,  was  the  cnrchard  and  garden  belonging  to 
Ebf-Jumse.  Here  Sir  Christopher  died  in  1591, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's. 
By  his  interest  with  the  queen  he  extorted  the 
ground  firom  the  bishop,  Richard  Cos^  who  for  a 
long  time  resisted  the  sacrilege.    Her  letter  to 

,  *  Doctor  PuUeney*s  ProgiCM  of  Botany,  &€.  i.  1S6. 
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the  poor  bishop  was  dictated  in  terms  as  insolent 
as  indecent 

*'  Proud  Prelate! 

"  You  know  what  you  was  before  I  made 
"  you  what  you  are  now ;  if  you  do  not  imme- 
"  diately  comply  with  my  request  by  G — d,  I 
"  will  unfrock  you. 

Elizabeth/* 

This  palace  was  long  before  distinguished  by 
the  death  of  a  much  grmter  man;  for,  at  this  house 
of  the  bishop  of  Efyj  say  historians,  John  doke 
of  Lancttiter,  otherwise  John  of  Ommty  breathed 
Ms  last,  in  1S99»  after  (according  to  Shake^eare) 
giving  his  dying  fruitless  admonition  to  his  dissi* 
pated  nephew  Rkhmrd  II.  It  was  possibly  lent 
to  him,  daring  the  long  possession  that  bishop 
ForMttm  had  of  the  see,  after  the  duke's  own  pa- 
lace, the  Sac&y^  was  burnt  by  the  itisai^gents. 
Elt-Hovsb.  Adjacsmt  stood,  in  my  meoKMry,  Ehf^hm^ 
tbe  resideiice  of  the  bishops  of  Ely.  Jokm  dt 
Kirkbyy  who  died  bishop  of  £/^,  in  lf90,  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  palace,  by  bequeathing 
se?eral  messuages  in  this  place ;  others  were  pui^ 
chased  by  his  successor  fVUliam  de  Lush;  at 
length  the  whole,  consisting  of  twenty,  some  say 
of  forty  acres,  was  inclosed  within  a  wall.  Ho- 
Unshed  has  iccorded  the  exceUency  of  the  straw- 
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berries  cultivated  in  the  garden  by  bishop  Morton. 
He  bforms  us  that  Rkkard  duke  of  Gkcester 
(afterward  Richard  III.)  at  the  council  held  in 
the  Towerj  on  tlie  morning  he  put  Hastings  to 
death,  requested  a  dish  of  them  from  the  bishop. 
Mr.  Grose  has  given  us  two  representations  of  the 
buildings  and  chapel.    Here  was  a  most  venerable 
hall,  seventy-four  feet  long»  lighted  with  six  gothic 
windows;   and  all  the  furniture  suited  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  times :  this  room  the  Serjeants  at 
law  frequently  borrowed  to  hold  their  feasts  in, 
on  account  of  its  size.    In  the  year  liSl^  eleven     Grbat 
gentlemen,  who  bad  just  been  honored  with  the  bbl^^bsb. 
coif,  gave  a  grand  feast  here  five  days  successively. 
On  the  first,  the  king  and  his  queen^  Catherim  of 
ArTAgm^  graced  them  with  their  presence.    For 
quantity  of  provisions  it  resembled  a  coronatioft 
feast:  the  mmu/ke  are  not  given ;  butthefoUoivw 
ing  particular  of  part  will  suffice*^  to  shew  its 
g^eamess)  ai  well  as  the  wonderful  scarcity  of 
nMmey  in  those  days^  evinced  by  the  smallness  of 
the  prices  compaiTed  to  those  of  the  present  day : 

£  s.    d. 

Brought   to   the    slaughter-house   24 

beeves,  each       -        -        -        -       16    8 

One  carcase  of  an  oxe  from  the  sham- 
bles   140 


£66  ELY  CHAPEL 

£   s.     d. 

Oae  hundred  fat  muttons,  each  -  0  2  10 
J?jfty-.one  great  veales,  at  -  *  0  4  8 
Thirty-four  porkes,  at  -  -  -  0  3  3 
Ninety-one  pigs,  at  -  -  -  0  O  ff 
Capons  of  Greece,  of  one  poulter  (for 

he  had  three)  ten  dozens,  at  (apiece)      0     18 
Capons  of  Kent^  nine  dozen  and  six, 

at-. 010 

Cocks  of  grose,  seaven  dozen  and 

.    nine,  at 008 

CjQcks  course. ziii  dozen,  at  Sd.  and 

3d.  apiece. 
Pullets,  the  best  S^d.  each.    Other 

pullets      -        -w        .        -00.2 
Pigeons  37  dozen,  each  dozen  -      0    0    2 

.  Swans  xiii  dos^n. 

Larkes  540  dozen,  each  dozen  -      0    :0    5 

CBAftii.  The  chapel  (which  was  dedicated  to, St.  Ethel- 
dredUj  foundress  of  the  monastery  at  Efy)  baa  at 
the  east  end  a  very  handsome  gothic  window, 
which  looks  into  a  neat  court,  lately  built,  called 
Ely-place.  Beneath  is  a  crypt  of  the  length  of 
tile  chapel.  The  cloisters  formed  a  square  on  the 
south  side.' 

The  several  buildings  belonging  to  this  palace 
&lling  into  ruin,  it  was  thought  proper  to  enable, 
by  act  of  parlement,  in  177S,  the  bishop  to  alie- 
nate the  whole.     It  was  accordingly  sold  to  the 
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crown,  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  together  with  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  payed  to  the  Usbop  and  bis 
successors  for  ever.    Out  of  the  first,  five  thou** 
sand  six  hundred  was  applied  towards  the  purchase 
of  Albemark-housej  in  Dover-street^  with  other 
messuages  and  gardens.    The  remainder,  together 
with  three  thousand  pounds  paid  as  dilapidations 
by  the  executors  of  bishop  Mawson^  was  applied 
towards  building  the  handsome  house  at  present 
occupied,  in  Dover-streetf  by  my  respected  friend 
the  present  prelate.*    This  was  named  Ely^house^  Elt-Housb, 
and  is  settled  on  the  bishops  of  Ely  for  ever.     It  '  struts' 
was  the  fortune  of  that  munificent  prelate  Edmund 
KeenCf  to  rebuild  or  repair  more  ecclesiastical 
houses  than  any  churchman  of  modem  days.    He 
bestowed  most  considerable  repairs  on  the  parson- 
age  house  of  Stanhope^  in  the  bishoprick  of  Dur- 
kam.    He  wholly  rebuilt  the  palace  at  Chester. 
He  restored  almost  firom  ruin  that  at  Ely ;  and, 
finally,  Ely-house^  m  Dacer*street^  was  built  under 
his  inspection. 

From  hence  is  a  steep  descent  down  Holborn-       St. 
hill.    On  the  south  side  is  St,  Andrew's  church,  of  Holborv. 
considerable  antiquity,  but  rebuilt  in  the  last  cen- 
tury in  a  plain  neat  manner.    Here  was  buried 
Thomas  IVriothesleyy  lord  chancellor  in  the  latter 

•  Thehonorabk  JflWM  Ki^rAe.    .Ed. 
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part  of  the  life  of  -Henry  VIII.;  a  fiery  zealol^ 
who,  not  content  with  seemg  the  amiable  innocent 
Anm  Askew  put  to  the  torture,  for  no  other  crime 
than  difierence  of  faith;  flung  off  his  gown,  (ie«« 
graded  the  chancellor  into  the  Bourreau^  and  witii 
his  own  hands  gave  force  to  the  rack.1^  He  w^8 
created  earl  of  Southampton,  just  before  the  coro* 
nation  of  Edward  VL ;  but,  obstinately  adhering 
to  the  old  religion,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post; 
and  Confined  t^  Southampton-house^  where  Jie  died 
in  1550.  .  .  .     , 

The  well-known  party  tool  Doctor  Sacheverel 
was  rector  of  this  d^urch.  He  bad  the  chance  of 
meeting  in  his  parish  a  person  as  turbulent  as  him« 
self,  the  noted  Mr.  fVhiston :  that  singular  characi- 
ter  took  it  into  his  head  to  disturb  the  doctor 
while  he  was  in  his  pulpit  venting  some  doc^ 
trine  contrary  to  the  opinbn  of  that  heterodox 
man*  The  doctor  in  great  wrath  descended  fi*om 
on  high,  and  fairly  turned  icicked  Wilt.  IVhistom 
out  of  church.  Before  I  '^uit  this  long  street,  let 
me  add,  that  Hokburne  was,  at  the  time  of  form^ 
ing  the  Domesday-hook,  a  manor  belongings  to  the 
king. 
Cock-Lawb  In  ascending  to  TVest  Smithfield,  Cock-lane  is 
left;  to  the  right ;  a  ridiculous  scene  of  imposture, 
in  the  affair  of  the  Cock*lane  ghost,  which  wa&  to 

*  BallariTt  lives  of  British  ladies^  6S. 
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detect  the  murderer  of  the  body  it  lately  inhabited^ 
by  its  appearance  in  the  vault  of  St.  JehtCs  church, 
Ckrkemoett.  Thecredillity  of  the  English  nation 
was  most  fully  displayed,  by  the  great  concourse 
of  people  of  all  ranks,  to  hear  the  eonversatba 
held  by  one  of  tiie  cheats  with  the  ghost  It  ended 
in  full  detection  land  exemplary  punishment  of  the 
several  persons  concerned  in  the  villainy. 

Smithfisld  is  celebrated  on  several  accounts :  Smxthfxbld. 
at  present,  and  long  since,  fer  being  tiie  great 
market  for; cattle  of  all  kinds*  For  being  the 
place  where  Bartholomew^ir  wa»  kept ;  which  Bartholo- 
was  granted^  doring  three  days  Imnaally,  by  Henry 
II,  to  the  neighboring  priory.  It  was  long  a  sea- 
son of  great  festivity ;  tiieatrical  performances  by 
the  better  actors  were  exhibited  here,  and  it  was 
frequented  by  a  great  deal  of  good  company ;  but, 
becoming  the  resort  of  the  debauched  of  all  deno- 
minations, certain  regulations  took  place,  which  in 
latiOT  days  have  spoiled  the  mirth^  but  produced 
the  desired  decency.  The  humours  of  this  place 
will  never  be  lost,  as  long  as  the  inimitable  print 
of  Barthahmew-fmr,*  of  our  Hogarth^  shdl  exist 

For  a  long  series  of  reigns,  Smitkfield  was  the  Placb  for 
field  of  gallant  tilts  and  tournaments:  and  also     mbnts; 
the  spot  on  which  accosadocs  were  decided  by 
duel,  derived  from  the  Kaimp-fight  ordeal  of  the 

*  OxiwihKt  Southwmk  Fair;  but  the  same  humoun,  might  be 
foond  in  both. 
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Sa.vons.  Here,  in  1 374,  the  doating  hero  Edward 
III.  in  his  sixty-second  year,  infiettuated  by  the 
charms  of  Alice  Pierce^  placed  her  by  his  side  in 
a  magnificent  car,  and,  styling  her  the  Ladjf  of  the 
Swi,  conducted  her  to  the  lists,  followed  by  a  train 
of  knights,  each  leading  by  the  bridle  a  beautiful 
palfrey,  mounted  by  a  gay  damsel ;  and  for  seven 
days  together  exhibited  the  most  splendid  justs  in' 
indulgence  of  his  disgraceful  passion. 

His  grandson,  Richard  II.  in  the  same  place 
held  a  tournament  equally  magnificent  ^^  There 
*'  issued  out  of  the  Tofwre  of  London^'*  says  the 
admiring  Froissart^  *^  fyrst  threescore  coursers 
^^  apparelled  for  the  justes,  and  on  every  one  a 
^^  squyer  of  honour  riding  a  soft  pase.  Than 
^'  issued  out  threescore  ladyes  of  honoure  mount- 
^  ed  on  fayre  palfreyes,  i^d  every  lady  led  a 
"  knight  by  a  cheyne  of  silver,  which  knights 
"  were  apparelled  to  just'*  I  refer  to  my  author  * 
for  the  rest  of  the  relation  of  this  splendid  spec- 
tacle ;  certainly  there  was  a  magnificence  and  spi- 
rit of  gallantry  in  the  dissipation  of  those  early 
times,  which  cherished  a  warlike  and  generous 
spirit  in  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land.  Some- 
thing like  is  now  arising,  in  the  brilliant  societies 
of  archers  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  at  lest  share  the  hours  consumed  in 

*  Froissart,  tona.  iv.  ch«  xxii.     I^rd  Berntr*s  translation,  ii. 
p.  cchi. 
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the  enervated  pleasures  of  music;  or  the  danger- 
ous waste  of  time  in  the  hours  dedicated  to  cards. 

The  only  duel  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  For  Trials 
the  unfortunate  Armourer  entered  into  the  lists,  *^  ^*^* 
on  account  of  a  false  accusation  of  treason,  brought 
against  him  by  his  apprentice,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  The  friends  of  the  defendant  had  so 
plied  him  with  liquor,  that  he  fell  an  easy  conquest 
to  his  accuser.  Shakespeare  has  worked  this  piece 
of  history  into  a  scene,  in  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VI.  but  has  made  the  poor  Armourer  con- 
fess ^is  treasons  in  his  dying  moments :  for  in  the 
time  in  which  this  custom  prevaled,  it  never  was 
even  suspected  but  that  guilt  must  have  been  the 
portion  of  the  vanquished.  ^  Let  me  add,  that 
when  people  of  rank  fought  with  sword  and  lance, 
Pkbeian  combatants  were  only  allowed  a  pole, 
iBfrned  with  a  heavy  sand-bag,  with  which  they  were 
to  decide  their  guilt  or  innocence. 

In  Smithfield  were  also  held  our  Autos  de  Ft;  For 
imt,  to  the  credit  of  our  English  monarehs,  none  ^^'^^'^'^^*- 
were  ever  known  to  attend  the  ceremony.  Even 
Phit^  11.  of  Spain  never  honored  any,  of  the  many 
which  were  celebrated  by  permission  of  his  gentle 
queen,  with  his  presence,  notwithstanding  he  could 
behold  the  roasting  of  his  own  subjects  with  infi- 
nite self-applause,  and  sangfroid.  A  stone  marks 
the  spot,  in  this  area,  on  which  those  cruel  exhi- 
bitions were  executed.    Here  our  martyr  Latimer 
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preached  patience  to  friar  Forest ,  agooiaii^  under 
the  torture  of  a  slow  fire^  for  deoying  the,  king's 
supremacy :  and  to  this  place  our  martyr  Crimmer 
compelled  the  amiable  Ethvard^  by  forcing  his  re- 
luctant hand  to  the  warranty  to  send  Joan  Botthet% 
a  silly  woman^  to  the  stake.    Yet  Latimer  never 
thought  of  his  own  conduct  in  his  last  momentSi; 
nor  did  Cranmer  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  fyr 
a  real  crime,  but  for  one  which  was  venial  througti 
the  frailty  of  human  nature. 

Our  gracious  E&zabeih  could  likewise  burn 
people  for  religion.  Two  Dutchmeny  anabaptists^ 
suffered  in  this  place  in  1575,  and  died,  BsJIolm^ 
shed  sagely  remarks,  with  ^^  roring  and  crieing."* 
But  let  me  say,  that  this  was  the  only  instance  Ym 
have  of  her  exerting  the  blessed  prerogadve  of  the 
writ  de  Haretico  comburendo.  Her  highness  pc^ 
ferred  the  halter :  her  sullen  sister,  figgot  and 
fire.  Not  that  we  will  deny  but  Elizabeth  mside 
a  very  free  use  of  the  terrible  act  of  her  fl7th  year : 
a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  suffered  in  her  reigi^at 
London^  York,  in  Lancashire^  and  several  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  convicted  of  being  priests, 
of  harbouring  priests,  or  of  becoming  converts-f 
fiut  still  there  is  a  balance  of  a  hundred  and  nine 
a^inst  us  in  the  article  persecution,  and  that,  by 
the  agonizing  death  of  fire :  for  the  smallest  num- 
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ber  estimated  to  have  suffered  under  the  savage 
JkFaryj  aaioiants^  in  her  short  reign,  to  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven.* 

The  last  person  who  suffered  at  the  stake  in 
£ngkmdwM  Bartholomew  Legatt,  who  was  burnt 
here  in  16 1 1^  as  a  blasphemous  heretici  according 
to  tlie  sentence  pronounced  by  Jokn  King,  bishop 
of  Jiondtm.  The  bishop  consigned  him  to  the  se* 
ailar  arm  of  our  monarch  James^  who  took  care 
to  ^ve  to  the  sentence  full  efiect.f — ^This  place, 
as  well  as  Thfbum^  was  called  The  Elms,  and  used 
for  the  execution  of  malefactors  even  befidre  the 
year  l£19.*-^In  the  year  1530,  there  was  a  most 
severe  and  singular  punishment  inflicted  here  on 
doe  John  Roase^  a  cook,  who  had  poisoned  seven* 
t0en  persons  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  family, 
two  of  whom  died,  and  the  rest  never  recovered 
tlieir  healClL  His  design  was  against  the  pious 
pmlate  Msher^  who  at  that  time  resided  at  £0^ 
ciAfi^/^'^place,  at  Lambeth.  The  villain  was.  ac* 
quainted  with  the  cook,  and>  coming  into  the  bi* 
shea's  kitchen,  took  an  opportunity,  while  the 
cook's  back  was  turned  to  fetch  him  some  drink, 
to  fling  a  great  quantity  of  poison  into  the  gruel 
which  was  prepared  for  dinner  for  the  bishop's 
iamily  and  the  poor  of  the  parish.    The  good 

*  HeyUn,  and  other  hbtorians. 

t  See  part  it.  of  the  hi&tory  of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  king 
Jama. 
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'  bishop  escaped.  Fortunately,  he  that  day  had 
abstained  from  food.  The  humility  and  temper- 
ance of  that  good  man  is  strongly  marked  in  this 
relation,  for  he  partook  of  the  same  ordinary  food 
with  the  most  wretched  pauper.  By  a  retrospec* 
tive  law,  Roose  was  sentenced  to  be  boiled  to 
death,  which  was  done  accoidingly. — In  1541, 
Margaret  Diwicy  a  young  woman,  suffered  in  the 
same  place  and  manner,  for  poisoning  her  mistress, 
and  divers  other  persons.* — In  iSmtVA/{^/(/ the  arch- 
rebel  fVat  Tykr  met,  in  1381,  with  the  reward  of 
las  treason  and  insolence.  The  youthful  king,  no 
longer  able  to  bear  his  brutality,  ordered  him  to 
be  arrested;  when  the  gallant  JVaboorth^  lord 
mayor  of  London^  struck  him  off  his  horse,  and 
the  attendants  of  the  monarch  quickly  put  him  to 
death. 
Of  WiLLiAM  I  CANNOT  help  indulging  myself  with  the  men^ 
tion  of  IVUUam  Pennant,  an  honest  goldsmith,  my 
great  great  great  great  great  great  uncle,  who,  at 
his  house,  the  Queen' s-head  in  Smithfield^  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  beginning  of  that 
of  James  I.  It  appears  by  his  will,  dated  M(^ 
4th,  1607,  that  he  was  employed  by  the  court,  for 
numbers  of  his  legacies  were  to  the  royal  servants* 
His  legacy  to  Sir  JViUiam  Fortescue,  knight,  his 

»  ffoliruhed,  Q55. 
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mfe's  brother,  has  now  a  singular  appearance  :-*— 
one  chain  of  gold  and  pearle,  weighing  about  12 
ounces  and  a  quarter;  one  billament  of  gold  and 
pearl,  being  19  pieces ;  a  round  salt  of  silver  and 
a  cover  thereto,  weighing  1^  ounces  and  somewhat 
more ;  six  white  silver  spoons ;  one  feather  bed, 
bolster,  two  pillows,  two  blankets,  one  Uue  rug ; 
a  testeam  of  satten,  figured  russet  and  black,  and 
vallance  to  the  same;  £  curtains  of  tafiety  sarce- 
net ;  one  chair,  and  a  stool  with  a  back  of  satten 
%ured  russet ;  ten  black,  and  six  stools  covered 
with  black  wrought  velvet;  and  also  a  great  chest 
covered  \fitii  black  leather,  with  an  in-lock  and  all 
thidgs  in  it,  excepting  certain  plate  hereafter  be-» 
queathed.     He  left  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Pennant^ 
of  BycktM,  Flintshire^  the  manor  of  MoxhaU^  in 
Eisex^  with  a  considerable  estate ;  but  the  fruits 
of  the  labors  of  this  industrious  tradesman,  were 
all  dissipated  by  a  gentleman  of  the  family,  who 
fortunately  quitted  this  life  before  he  had  wasted 
our  paternal  acres.    But  the  charities  of  IFiUiam 
Pennant^  to  the  poor  of  JVhiteford  parish,  in  the 
county  of^FUnty  are  more  permanent :  for  to  this 
day  they  completely  cloath  twenty  poor  people ; 
and  in  a  few  years  more  the  trustees  of  the  be- 
queathed lands  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes 
of  doubling  the  number. 

W£  now  reach  a  great  extent  of  holy  ground, 
<x)ns^crated  for  the  purposes  of  monastic  life,  or 
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for  liie  hunmiie  purpose  of  afibrding  rdief  to  our 
distressed  hretbren^  in  their  passage  through  this 
world.  I  have  aot  in  view  a  conventual  liistory  of 
London :  but  only  mean  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
those  foundations  which  have  a  clame  to  pre-emi^ 
Church  OP  neuce.  The  chutchoi St.  Bar tkoIomemthcGreoter 

St.  Bartho-  .  1,    ,.  t>  n    •«/•«*•    •  1 

LOMEw.  IS  at  a  small  distance  from  Smttnfield;  it  is  only 
the  choir  of  the  anttent  building,  and  the  center  on 
which  stood  the  great  tower.  In  the  choir  are  the 
remains  of  the  old  architecture ;  massy  columns^ 
and  round  arches :  eight  arches,  part  of  the  clois«» 
ters  are  still  preserved  in  a  neighboring  stable^ 
Adjacent  is  a  portion  of  the  south  transept,  now 
converted  into  a  small  burying-ground  This  was 
Priory  ot  a  conventual  church,  belonsinir  to  a  priory  of  Black 

St.  Bartho-  ^  r        ,    ,  .  f  ^    .  - 

Loicvw.  C^onS)  founded  m  1 102,  by  one  Rahere^  mmstrel 
or  jester  to  Henry  I ;  who,  quitting  his  profligate 
life,  became  the  first  prior  of  his  own  foundation^ 
Legend  relates,  that  he  had  a  most  horrible  dream, 
out  of  which  he.  was  relieved  by  St.  BartkdQmm 
himself,  who  directed  him  to  found  the  house,  and 
to  dedicate  it  to  him.  Rahert  has  here  a  hand- 
some monument,  beneath  an  arch  divided  by  ele- 
gant  tabernacle-work.  His  figure  is  recumben^ 
with  an  angel  at  his  feet,  and  a  canon  in  a  great 
hood  kneeling  on  each  side,  as  if  praying  over  him* 
It  was  afterward  repaired  by  fVUliam  BoltoHy  the 
last  prior.  At  the  Dissolution  its  revenues,  ac- 
cording to  Dugdale^  were  653/.  15*.  It  was  granted 
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hy.,IlmryitOi  9k  Richard ^Rich.    Qufea  Marjf 
jBepeopled  itjvith  Blacky  or  Preagbbg  Friars;  bujt 
^  theiaocesaioa  q{  .Elizabethy  they  were  tumied 
€mt.    JRicbtt  lord  .chapceilor  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
mapd  VI.  made  the  part  called  Cloth  Fairy  his 
place,  of. mstdeoce..   It  continued  in  his  family 
and  became  the  residence  of  Robert  Rich  earl  of 
Wmswick^  of.  ^hom  the  earl  of  Clarendon  draws 
ao  disadyaotageoos  a.  chai*acter.    His  lordship 
paints  hioi  as  a  own  of  a  pleasant  and  companioq- 
aJble  wit  and  convf^rsaition,  and  Siuch  a. license  in 
1m  words^^and  in  his  actions,  that  a  man  of  less 
inrtuecouid  aot^be  found  o^it :  yet,  by  making  hit 
bonse  the  rendezvous  of.  all  the  silenwd  ministers ; 
by  spending  a  good  part  of  his  ^tate,  of  which  he 
ivfts  vary  {^odigal,  upon.them ;  and  by  b^eiiig  pre* 
gmt'^witfa  tbem  at  their  devotions^  and  byjmaking 
himself  mercy  with  them,. and  at  them,  which,  they 
disp0nsed;with|  he.  became  the  head  of  that  party, 
andigot  the  style  of  a  rgodly  man.* 

,..8t«  Bartholomew's  hospital  will  ever  be  aSr.BARTHo- 
monument  of  the  piety  of  Rahert;  for  from  him  hospitaL 
it  took  its.  origin.  On  a  waste  spot,  he  obtahied 
a  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  from  his  master,  and 
built  on  it  an  hospital  for  a  master^  brethreq,  a/id 
sisters ;  and  for  the  entertainment  of  poor  diseased 
people,  till  they  got  well ;  of  distressed  women  big 

.  *  Clarendon^  ii.  210* 
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Hvitti  child,  till  they  were  delivered,  and  were  able 
to  go  abroad ;  and  for  the  support  of  all  such 
children  whose  mothers  died  in  the  house,  till  they 
attained  the  age  of  seven  years.  It  was  given  to 
-  the  neighboring  priory,  who  had  the  care  of  it. 
Its  revenues  at  the  Dissolution  were  305/.,  accord- 
ing to  Dugdale.  The  good  works  of  Rahere  live 
to  this  day.  The  foundation  was  continued  through 
successive  reigns.  The  present  handsome  build- 
ing, which  surrounds  a  square,  was  begun  in  17fi9« 
The  extent  of  the  charity  is  shewn,  by  saying,  that 
in  the  last  year  there  were  under  the  care  of  the 
hospital  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
in-patients;  and  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
.  twenty-three  *  out-patients. 

The  great  staircase  is  admirably  painted  by 
Hogarth^  at  his  own  expence.  The  subjects  are, 
the  good  Samaritan^  and  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 
.  In  another  part  is  Rahere  laying  the  foundatioo- 
stone;  a  sick  man  carried  on  a  bier  attended  by 
monks*  The  hall  is  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
a  very  large  room,  ornamented  with  a  fiill-lengdi 
of  Henry  VIII.  who  had  good  reason  to  be  cooi- 


*  This  number  probably  comprehends  the  Whole  of  the  in  aa 
well  as  the  out-paiunU.  In  I8O9  were  admitted,  Cttfed»  and  dis- 
chargedy  3,849  in-patients,  and  4,540  out-patients  ^  many  of  whom 
iivere  relieved  with  money,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  several  habitations.  {ERghmoris  PubHe 
Charities,  p.  80.)     £d. 
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pUmented,  as  he  presented  this  bouse  to  the  citi« 

ceDS.     Here  is  also  a  portrait  of  Charles  II.  done 

by  J.  Baptist  Gaspers^  called  Lely's    "Baptist. 

Doctor  RatcUffe  is  also  here  at  fulMength.*    He 

left  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  this  hospital, 

for  the  improvement  of  the  diet ;  and  one  hundred 

a  year  for  buying  linen.  Happy  had  all  his  wealth 

been  so  directed,  instead  of  wasting  it  on  that  vain  ^ 

mausoleum^  his  library  ^t  Oxford.    The  patronT 

saint  has  over  the  chimney-piece  his  portrait,  but 

not  in  the  offensive  circumstances  which  Spagnokt 

would  have  placed  it  in ;  for  he  is  cloathed,  and 

has  only  the  knife,  the  symbol  of  his  martyrdom, 

ki  his  hand.    In  the  windows  is  painted  Henry 

y III.  delivering  the  charter  to  the  lord  mayor; 

by  fakn  is  prince  Arthur^  and  two  noblemen  with 

white  rods. 

At  no  great  distance  firom  this  hospital  stands    Christ- 
(wkhin  the  walls  of  the  city)  that  of  Christ*church  ;  Hospital, 
a  royal  foundation  for  orphans  and  poor  children, 
who  are  taken  care  of,  and  apprenticed,  at  differ- 
ent ages,  to  proper  trades.    It  was  originally  the    once  thb 
bouse  of  the  Grey  Friars,  or  Mendicants,  of  the  ^""^  ^''" 


ARS. 


•  Over  the  portrait  of  Doctor  Rateiiffe,  is  one  by  Sir  Joshua 
lU^noids  of.  the  late  Mr.  Pott,  targcou.  In  the  Counting^hoaM 
an  portiaiu  of  merit  of  Sir  fFiUiam  Pnchard^  knight,  president  in 
1691,  by  Knelkr;  Martin  Bond,  treasurer,  l642 ;  Edward  Colson, 
\6q3;  Sir  Nicholoi  Ramion,  president,  1634 ;  and  a  half-length  of 
Ifrivy  VIII.,  in  a  rich  dress,  dated  1544*    Ed. 
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order  of  St  FrMciSf  founded  by  John  Ewin^  met- 
Its  fivb    cer,  about  the  year  1895.    The  church  Hras  Fee- 

CUURCH.  ,  ^     /  ,        /.    ,  , 

koned  one  of  the  most  superb  of  the  conventual ; 
and  rose  by  th«  co»tributiond  of  tixe  opulent  d^ 
Yout  Margaret,  daughter  of  PhUip  tht  Hardy, 
and  second  queen  to  Edward  I.  in  1906  began 
the  choin  Isabella^  queen  to  Edward  II.  gave 
threescore  and  ten  pounds ;  and  queen  Phiiippm, 
vfifc  ol  Edward  III.  gave  threescore  anxl  tva 
pounds,  towards  the  building.  •  Jokn  de  BretagnCf 
duke  of  Richmondj  built  the  body  of  the  chureh»; 
at  a  vast  expence :  and  Gilbert  de  darey  earl  of 
Gloucester,  gave  twenty  great  beams  out  of  faia 
forest  at  Tunbridge.  No  order  of  monks  seema 
to  have  had  the  powers  of  persuasion  equal  to 
these  poor  friars.  They  raised  vast  sums  for  their 
buildings  among  the  rich :  and  there  were  few  of 
their  admirers,  when  they  came  to  die,  who  did 
not  console  themselves  with  the  thou^ts  of  lying 
within  their  expiating  walls;  and,  if  they  were 
particularly  wicked,  thought  themselveB  secure 
against  the  assault  of  the  devil,  provided  theis 
corpse  was  wrapped  in  the  habit  and  cowl  of  a 
friar. 
PfcRsoHAOBs  Multitudes  therefore  of  all  ranks  were  crowd- 
'"brb!""  ^  ^  ^^  ^^'y  ground.  It  boasts  of  receiving  four 
Four  queens ;  Margaret^  and  Isabella^  above  mention- 
QuBBNs.  ^j.  j^^^^  daughter  to  Edward  II.  and  wife  of 
Edward  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland;  and^  to  make 
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the  fourth,  Isabelta  wife  of  WiUiam  Warren,  titu- 
lar queen  of  Man,  is  named.  Of  thesei  JsaJklk, 
whom  G&AT  M  atitHi|^7  stigmatizes, 

'    '     khe-wotf  otP  JFVftfi^,  l¥ilh  untelenting  fangi, 
Hiat  teaf  tt  the  boweb  of  thy  mangM  male, 

I  hope  was  wrapped  in  the  friars  garment,  for  few 
stood  more  in  need  of  a  dsemonifuge.  With  won- 
derful hypocrisy  she  was  buried  with  the  heart  of 
her  murdered  husband  on  her  breast,* 
'  '  Here  also  rest  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Henry  III. 
and  dutchess  of  Bretagny.  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Edward  III.  and  wife  of  Ingelram  de  Cmtrcy, 
created  earl  of  Bedford.  John  Hastings,  earl  of 
P^m^reiAre^  slain  in  Woodstocke-park,  at  a  Christ- 
mas  festivity,  in  1889.  He  was  then  very  young, 
and,  being  desirous  of  instruction  in  feats  of  chi^ 
valry,  ran  against  a  stout  knight  of  the  name  of 
John  Si&nt  John:  but  it  remains  uncertain  whe- 
ther his  death  was  the  result  of  design  or  acci- 
dent.! 

John  Due  de  Bourbon,  one  of  the  noble  prison- 
ers taken  at  the  battle  oi  Azincourt,  after  eighteen 
years  imprisonment,  in  1443  here  found  a  tomb. 
Walter  Blunt  lord  Mountjoy,  lord  treasurer  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  and  many 
other^j:  illustrious  persons,  were  deposited  here. 

•  Strype,  i.  book  iii.  138.  t  Holimhed,  47f  -      ^ 

X  See  Strypt  as  above. 
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AMONO^the  unfortunate  who  fell  victims  to  thc^ 
executioner,  in  the  wretched  times  of  too  many  of 
our  monarchs,  as  often  unjustly^  as  otherwise,  were 
the  following.    I  do  not  reckon,  in  the  list  of  the 
first,  the  ambitioul  profligate  Roger  Mortimer, 
paramour  of  Isabella,  wife  to  the  unhappy  Edward 
of  Caernarvon.    He  was  surprised  with  the  queen 
in  Nottingham  castle.    In  vain  did  she  cry,  Bel 
jitZj  beljitz,  ayez  pitie  du  gentle  Mortimer.     He 
was  hurried  to  London,  and,  after  a  summary 
bearing,  dragged  to  Tyburn^  where  he  hung  like  a 
common,  malefactor  two  days  upon  the  gallows^. 

Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  chief  justice  of  England; 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  the  stout  mayor  of 
London,  suffered  the  same  ignominious  death  in 
the  next  reign.  The  first,  as  a  warning  to  all 
judges  for  too  great  a  complaisance  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  court;  Sir  Nicholas,  for  his  attachment  ta 
bis  royal  master.  Tresilian  fell  lamented :  espe* 
cially  as  the  proceedings  were  hurried  in  a  tumul- 
tuary manner,  more  indicative  of  revenge  than 
justice.  Superstition  records,  that  when  he  came 
to  Tyburn,  he  declared  that  he  should  not  die 
while  he  had  any  thing  about  him ;  and  that  the 
executioner,  on  stripping  him,  found  certain  images, 
the  head  of  a  devil,  and  the  names  of  divers 
others.*  The  charm  was  broken,  and  the  judge- 
-died- 

•  See  Sute  Trials,  vol.  xiii.  old  cd. 
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'  *  Here,  in  1423»  were  interred  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  Sir  John  Mortimer^  knight,  a  victim  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  house  oi  Lancaster  against  that 
of  York.  He  was  put  to  death  on  a  fictitious 
charge  by  an  ex  post  facto  law,  called  the  Statute 
ofEscapeSj  made  on  purpose  to  destroy  him :  he 
was  drawn  to  Tyhum^  and  underwent  the  rigorous 
penalty  of  treason.*  Thus  was^  Henry  VI.  stained 
widi  blood  even  in  his  infancy,  and  began  a  bloody 
reign  with  slaughter,  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
yfe,  by  ambition  and  cruelty  not  his  own. 

Ix  the  same  ground  lies  another  guiltless  sacri- 
fice,  Thjcmas  Burdet^  esq ;  ancestor  of  the  present 
Sir  Robert  Burdet.-f  He  had  a  white  buck,  which 
he  was  particularly  fond  of;  this  the  king,  Ed- 
ward IV.  happened  to  kill.  Burdet^  in  anger, 
wished  the  horns  in  the  person's  body  who  had 
advised  the  king  to  it.  For  this  he  was  tried,  as 
wishing  evil  to  his  sovereign,  and,  for  this  only;  lost 
hishead.;};  ' 

To  close  the  list,  in  15SS,  a  murdress,  a  lady 
AUce  Hungerford^  obtamed  the  favor  of  lying  here. 
She  had  killed  her  husband ;  for  which  she  was 
led  from  Ae  T(mer  to  Holbom^  there  put  into  a 
cart  with  one  of  her  servants,  and  thence  carried 
to  Tyburn  and  executed.^ 

•  Siowi  Annals,  364,  366.    Parliam.  fftst.  19O.— Thii  fact  is 
scarcely  noticed  by  our  modem  historians, 
t  Uncle  to  Sir  Francis  BurdeL    Ed.  J  Hoiinsked,  703. 

§  Sl9W*9  Annals,  51?. 
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WiTtt  sorrow  I  iiecord,  that  all  these  antieot 
monuments  and  grave-stones  were  sold,  in  1545» 
by  Sir  Martin  BcweSj  lord  mayor,  for  about  fifty 
pounds. 

On  the  Dissolution,  diis  fine  church,  after  bdng 
spoiled  of  its  ornaments  for  the  kill's  use,  was 
made  a  storehouse  for  French  priiesi  Henry^ 
just  before  his  death,  touched  with  remorse,  gnmt* 
ed  the  convent  and  church  to  the  city,  and  caused 
the  church  to  be  opened  for  divine  senrioe.  It 
was  burnt  in  1666,  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chrisiaphait 
Wren,  at  a  small  distance  from  its  former  site. 
I  must  mention,  that  with  the  old  church  vras  de* 
stroyed  the  tomb  of  lady  Venetia  Digby.* 

LiBRAET.  Tu&  library  founded  here  in  1429»  by  the  mu* 
mficent  IVIdtHngtm^  must  not  be  forgotten.  It 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty- nine  feet  long;  thirty<»  ^ 
one  broad :  it  was  cieled  with  wainscot,  had  twenty* 
eight  desks,  and  eight  double  settles  of  wainscot 
In  three  years  it  was  filled  with  books,  to  the  value 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds :  of  which  Sir 
Bidiard  contributed  four  hundred  pounds;  and 
Doctor  Thomas  fVincheUey^  a  friar,  supplied  the 
rest  This  about  thirty  years  before  the  invention 
of  printing. 

HoBPXTAL.       The  buildings  belonging  to  the  friars  were  by 
Edward  V I.  applied  to  this  useful  charity :  Uiat 

*  My  Journey  to  London^  335-  ed.  1811, 452.— The  tomb  »  ea- 
greven  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory. 
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amiable  young  prince  did  not  require  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  good  actions :  but  it  is  certain  that,  after 
a  sermon  of  exhortation,  preaclied  before  btm  by 
Bidky,  bishop  of  London^  be  founded  three  great 
hospitals  in  tbis^  city,  judiciously  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  divided  into  three  classes : 
the  hospital  of  St.  Tfmm,  SaMhwark,  for  the  sick 
or  wounded  poor ;  this  for  the  orphan ;  and  that  of 
Bridewell  for  the  thriftless.  Charles  II.  founded 
also  hare  a  mathematical  school  for  the  instruction 
of  forty  boys,  and  training  them  up  for  the  sea, 
Many  able  mathematicians  and  seamen  have 
sprui^  from  this  institution.  In  the  last  year,  a 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  were  apprenticed  out ;  of 
which  nine  were  from  the  last*mentioned  institu- 
tion. The  governors  have  a  seminary  to  this  ho- 
spital at  Hertford.  At  LandMy  and  at  Hertferd 
^  are  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  children. 

Part  of  the  old  buildings  and  cloister  are  yet 
remaining  but  the  greater  part  was  rebuilt  in  the 
last  century,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  writing*school  was  founded  in  16^, 
by  SAtJakn  MwTj  alderman,  who  is  honored  with 
a  statue  in  front  of  the  building. 

In  the  great  hall  is  a  fine  picture  of  Charles  IL      Grbat 
ID  hb  robes,  with  a  great  flowing  black  wig.    At 
a  distance  b  a  sea  view  with  shipping ;  and  about 
him  a  ^obe»  sphere,  telescope,  &c.   It  was  painted 
by  Lefy,  in  1668. 


«?6  PICTURES  AT  CHRIST-CHURCH* 

Here  is  the  longest  picture  I  ever  saw.  King 
James  II.  amidst  his  courtiers,  receiving  the  pre- 
sident of  this  hospital,  several  of  the  governors, 
and  numbers  of  the  children,  all  kneeling;  one  of 
the  governors  with  grey  hair,  and  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  children,  are  admirably  executed.  Chan- 
cellor Jeffhies  is  standing  by  the  king.  This  was 
painted  by  Verrioj  who  has  placed  himself  in  the 
piece,  in  a  long  wig. 

The  founder  is  represented  in  another  picture 
sitting,  and  giving  the  charter  to  the  governors, 
who  are  in  their  red  gowns  kneeling ;  the  boys  and 
girls  are  ranged  in  two  rows ;  a  bishop,  possibly 
Ridlof,  is  in  the  piece.  If  this  was  the  work  of 
Holbetfif  it  has  cert«nly  been  much  injured  by 
repair. 

In  the  court-room  is  a  three-quarters  length  of 
Edward^  a  most  beautiful  portrait,  indisputably  by 
the  hand  of  that  great  painter.  He  is  most  richly 
dressed,  with  one  of  his  hands  upon  a  dagger. 
Sift  Woi.*  In  this  room  are  the  portraits  of  two  persons  of 
uncommon  merit.  The  first  is  of  Sir  IVolstan 
DkeiCj  lord  mayor  in  1585.  He  is  represented  in 
a  red  gown  furred,  a  rich  chain,  and  with  a  rough 
~i)eard.  The  date  on  his  portrait  is  159S-  He 
was  descended  from  IVolstan  Dixie^  who  was 
seated  at  Catworth^  in  Huntingdonshire^  about 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Sir  IVolstan  was  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  baronets,  settled  at  Mar- 
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ket-Bagworth^  in  Leicestershire,  which  was  bestow- 
ed by  him  on  his  great  nephew,  in  the  reig^i  of 
queen  Elizabeth.^  Sir  fVoUtan  was  dbtinguished 
by  the  magnificent  pageantry  of  his  mayor's  day ; 
and  by  the  poetical  incense  bestowed  on  the  occa- 
sion by  George  Peek,  A.  M.  of  Christ-church  Col- 
lege,  Oxford:  who,  among  other  things,  wrote  the 
life  of  our  last  prince  Llezcelyn,  the  loves  of  kbg 
David  and  the  fair  Bathsheba,  and  the  tragedy  of 
Absalom.^  £ut  Sir  Wolstan  immortalized  himself 
by  his  good  deeds,  and  the  greatness  of  his  chari* 
ties.  M  Bosworth  he  founded  a  free-school ;  every 
prison  in  the  capital  felt  his  bounty :  he  portioned 
poor  maidens  in  marriage ;  contributed  largely  to 
build  a  pest-house ;  established  two  fellowships  in 
Emanuel  College,  Catnbridge,  and  two  scholar- 
ships ;  and  left  to  this  hospital  an  annual  endow- 
ment of  forty-two  pounds  for  ever. 

But  a  lady,  dame  Mary  Ramsay,  wife  of  SirDAMB  Mary 
Thomas  Ramsay,  lord  mayor  in  1577,  greatly  sur- 
passed Sir  fVolstanm  her  charitable  deeds,  by  the 
gift;  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  annually  paid 
to  the  master  and  usher  of  the  school  belonging  to 
this  hospital ;  and  also  to  the  hospital  the  reversion 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  annually.  She 
was  complimented  with  having  her  picture  placed 
in  this  room.     She  is  dressed  in  a  red-bodied  gown 

»  CofUnis  Baronet^,  iii.  103.      f  f^^od^s  Athenm  Ovm,  i.  30p. 
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and  petticoat    She  augmeDted  feUowshipB  and 
scholanBhips ;  cloathed  ten  maimed  soldiers,  at  the 
expence  of  twenty  pounds  annually :  she  did  not 
forget  the  prisoners  in  the  several  gaols ;  she  gave 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds,  to  five  of  the 
companies!  to  be  lent  to  young  tradesmen  for  four 
years ;  she  gave  to  Bristol  a  thousand  pounds,  to 
be  laid  out  in  an  hospital ;  she  married  and  por^* 
tioned  poor  virgins ;  and,  besides  other  charities 
ifRhich  I  omit,  left  three  thousand  pounds  to  good 
and  pious  uses.  This  excellent  woman  died  about 
the  year  1596,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  IVoolnoth^ 

In  this  square,  at  the  time  called  the  Charter-^ 
home  Vardy  was  a  town-house  belonging  to  the 
earls  of  Rutland^  which,  in  the  year  1656,  was 
converted  into  an  opera-house,  over  which  Sir 
JVHUam  d!  Avenant  presided ;  f  for  in  those  times 
of  hypocrisy,  tragedies  and  comedies  were  not 
permitted, 

The  Ckarttr-house  is  the  next  object  of  atten- 
tion* This  was  a  house  of  Carthusians  (whence 
the  name  is  corrupted)  founded  by  Sir  Walter  de 
Mannij  a  most  successful  commander  in  the  French 
wars,  under  Edward  III.  He  purchased,  in  the 
year  1349,  a  piece  of  ground  consisting  of  thirteen 

*  The  charities  of  both  these  worthy  characten  may  be  seen  in 
SUno't  Survaie,  203,  207. 
t  BrUiikm^igr.  Sded.  U.S96.     ' 
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mcnSfhr  the  purpose  of  interring  the  dead,  9t  a 
taie  in  which  a  dreadful  pestilence  raged.  Not 
fewer  than  fifty  thousand  people  were  buried  in  it, 
during  the  time  of  this  dreadful  calamity ;  which 
shews  how  very  populous  London  must  have  been 
at  that  peiiod.  In  the  preceding  year  Ralph 
StrMford^  bishop  of  London^  bought  another  piece 
of  land  adjoining  to  this,  which  he  enclosed  with  a 
brick  wally  built  on  it  a  chapel,  and  applied  to  the 
same  use,  under  the  name  of  Pardon  Church-yard. 
Here  also  were  buried  suicides,  and  such  as  had 
been  executed.  They  were  brought  here  in  what 
was  called  the  Friars  cart,  which  was  tilted,  and 
coveied  over  with  black :  in  it  was  a  poadent  bell, 
so  that  notice  was  given,  as  it  passed  along,  of  the 
sad  burden  it  was  carrying.* 

Sir  Walter  first  intended  to  found  here  a 
coU^  for  a  warden,  dean,  and  twelve  secular 
priests ;  but,  changing  bis  design,  he,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Northburgh,  bishqp  of  Landonj  founded 
a  priory  for  twenty-four  monks,  of  the  rigid  order 
of  Carth^tsians,  which  was  finished  in  I370.t  The 
last  prior  bat  one,  John  Hawghion,  subscribed  to^ 
the  king's  supremacy  in  1534;  yet,  was  executed 
soon  after,  for  his  opposition  to  the  royal  will. 
Three  years  after  that  there  was  a  second  sub- 
scription, in  which  William  Traffordy  the  last  prior, 

•  Stow's  Survaie,  S06-7.  t  Tanner, 
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and  two-aad-^twenty  of  hb  house,  sttbaciifoed   to 
tbe.  king's  supremacy.^    At  the  Dissolution  its 
revenues  were  reckoned,  according  to  Ihtgdale^ 
542/.  a  year.     It  was  first  granted,  in  154S,  to 
John  Bridges  and  Thomas  Hall,  for  their  joint 
lives;  and  in  Jpril  1555,  to  Sir  Edward  Narti, 
who  sold  it  to  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  jtwenty- 
five  hundred  pounds;  his  son  the  earl  oiSs^olk^ 
the  rapacious  treasurer, .  alienated  it  to  Thomas 
Sutton,  esq ;  for  thirteen  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Suiv       That  gentleman  made  a  most  dignified  use  of 
^^PATiov.^'  his  purchase.   In  the  time  oi  James  I.  he  converted 
it  into  a  most  magnificent  hospital,  consisting  of  a 
master,  a  preacher,  a  head  school-master,  and  se-^ 
cond  master,  with  forty-four  boys,  eighty  decayed 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  soldiers  or  merchants, 
besides  physician,  surgeons,  register,  and  other 
officers  and  servants  of  the  house.    Each  decayed 
gentleman  has  fourteen  pounds  a  year,  a  gnwn, 
meat,  fire,  and  lodgings ;  and  one  of  them  may,  if 
he  chuses,  attend  the  manciple  to  market,  to  see 
that  he  buys  good  provbions.    This  is  the  great** 
est  gift  in  England,  either  in  protestant  or  catholic 
times,  ever  bestowed  by  a  single  man,  till  we  come 
to  the  time  of  the  foundation  oi  Guy's  Ho^al,  ia 
JSotUhwark. 

There  is  scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  conveptual 
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huildiBg,  which  ia  said  to  have  stood  in  (he  pre- 
sent garden.    The  present  extensive  hoose  was 
the  work  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    It  was  inha* 
bited  by  the  noUe  purchaser:  the  last  time^  it 
was  made  his  easy  prison ;  for,  having  been  com- 
mitted to.  the  Tower  in  1  J69>  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  own  house,  under  the  custody  of  Sir 
Heary  NecU^  the  plague  at  that  time  ragii^- 
within  the  Tower  liberties.    But  soon  relapsing 
into  his  romantic  design  <rf  a  marriage  with  the 
unhappy  Mary  Stuart^  he  was  here  seized,  and 
Qonveyed   to  his  former  place  of  confinement 
In  the  great  hall  are  the  Howard  arms,  and  the 
date  1571 ;  the  very  year  of  his  final  imprison* 
ment 

His  grandson,  lord  Thomas  Hcward,  was  in 
possessiOD  of  this  house  at  the  accession  of 
Jamu  I.  This  monarch,  to  shew  his  respect  for 
a  fiunily  which  had  so  severely  sufiered  in  the 
cause  of  his  mother,  made  his  first  visit,  on  enter- 
ing his  new  cajntal,  on  Mi^  7tb,  1604,  to  this 
Doblemao.  His  majesty  and  his  train  were  most 
sj^didly  entertained  here  four  whole  days;* 
at  bis  departure,  he  was  as  profuse  of  his  hotoors 
as  be  bad  been  at  Theobalde  just  b^re,  for  be 
dubbed  here  not  fewer  than  fourscore  knights. 
In  one  oi  the  great  apartments  is  a  very  good 
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haif-lengdi  of  Mr.  Suticn^  in  a  black  gown  furred, 
nd  with  a  white  betrd.~-Mn  Sutton  was  de- 
scended from  a  good  family  in  the  county  of 
lAnooki :  and  became,  in  the  reign  of  queen  EU^ 
zMbethj  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  our  ca- 
pital.    Vast  as  his  wealth  ^was,  he  was  more 
distinguished    by  bis  integrity,  generosity,   and 
true  charity  than  by  his  riches,  which  were  all 
gained  by  fair  trade,  by  honorable  posts  under 
gpvernment,  and  even  by  deeds  of  arms.     In  a 
letter  of  marque  he  took  a  Spanish  prize,  worth 
twenty  thousand  pounds.     He' commanded  the 
bark  called  the  Suiton,  as  a  volunteer  ag^nst  the 
Spaniih  Armada.    I  will  return  to  his  charities 
to  mention  one  species,  which  I  recommend  ia 
the  stroi^gest  manner  to  all  whom  Heaven  hath 
blessed  with  the  luxurious  power  of  doing  good : 
-~he  was  used,  in  dear  years  of  grain,  to  buy 
great  quantities,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  retailed  at 
lower  prices  to  his  poor  neighbors.    By  tfans  pbin 
he  relieved  their  wants,  be  took  away  the  cause  of 
riots^  and  probably  prevented  the  rise  of  infectious 
disorders  by  the  necessitated  use  of  bad  and  un« 
wfaerfesome  diet 

I  WIL&  now  return  to  the  subject  of  this  noble 
foundation.  He  himself  intended  to  have  filled 
the  post  of  master;  but  being  seized  with  his  last 
illness,  by  deed  nominated  the  Reverend  John 
Hutton  to  the  office.    He  died  December  12th, 
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l6l  h  agpA  79 :  his  body  was  jembalmedl,  kept  m 
his  own  house  tiU  Matf  1612,  when  it  was  depo* 
sited  with  great  pomp  in  Ckrist-chureh ;  from 
whence,  in  1614  (the  chapel  in  bis  hospital  being 
by  that  time  finished)  it  was  carried  on  the  shoui* 
ders  of  the  poor  into  the  vault  prepared  for  its 
reception.  His  figure,  in  a  jown,  lies  recumbent 
on  the  tomb :  on  each  side  is  a  man  in  armour 
standing  upright ;  and  above  a  preacher  address* 
ing  a  full  congr^tion.  This  was  the  work  of 
Nicholas  Sione,  who  (including  a  little  monumeat 
U>  Mr.  Law^  one  of  Mr.  SuttwCs  executors,)  had 
four  hundred  pounds  for  his  performance.* 

In  tiie  Master's  apartments  are  portraits  of  the 
following  distinguished  characters. 

Georoe  ViXLiras,  the  second  of  that  name^  Pictvrbi. 
duke  of  Buckingham^  full-length,  in  a  long  wig^ 
and  robes'  of  the  garter. 

The  earl  of  Shaftibury^  in  his  chancellor's 
robes,  sitting. 

Chari.es  Talbot,  first  earl,  and  afterward 
duke  of  Shrewsbury f  a  fuU^eogtb,  in  robes  of  the 
guter,  with  a  white  rod,  as  lord  treasurer,  ia 
1714,  delivered  to  him  by  the  queen,  with  her 
dying  hand.  A  nobleman  of  fine  abilities,  and 
fine  address,  wavering  and  unsettled:  a  strong 
revdutionist;  yet,  in  a  little  time,  seduced  into  a 

*  Mr.  WalpMs  Anecdotes,  W,  25. 
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plan  of  detfaroDiDg  the  very  prince  whom  he  had 
invited  over.  He  died  Defected  by  all  parties ; 
permanent  only  in  the  protestantrdigion,  to  which 
he  was  an  early  convert  by  the  arguments  <rf  our 
great  TtUotsm.  He  died  in  February  1718,  giv- 
ing, almost  with  his  last  breath,  assurance  of  his 
adherence  to  the  church  of  England. 

The  duke  of  MonnunUh^  in  a  long  black  wig, 
dressed  like  the  former ;  but  not  so  richly. 

The  munificent  Sheldcfij  archbbbop  of  Canter- 
bury ^  is  represented  sitting.  He  did  honor  to  his 
promotion  by  bis  patron  Charles  II.  whom  he 
attended  in  his  exile.  He  was  equally  conspicu- 
ous for  his  charity  and  his  piety.  He  expended 
above  sixty-six  thousand  pounds  in  public  and 
private  benefactions,  in  relieving  the  miserable 
distressed  in  the  time  of  the  pestilence,  and  in  re- 
deeming Christian  slaves.  His  theatre  at  Oa* 
Jbrd  is  a  magnificent  proof  of  his  respect  to  the 
university  in  which  he  had  most  honorably  pre- 
sided, as  warden  of  the  College  of  All  Souls. 

Here  is  a  three-quarters  piece  of  Doctor  Tho- 
mas Burnet ^  master  of  this  bouse,  highly  cele- 
brated for  his  learning,  and  equally  so  for  the 
spirit  with  which  be  resisted  the  obtrusion  of  a 
Roman  catholic  into  the  ofiice  by  James  11.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  fiunous  Sacred  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  a  beautiful  and  eloquent  philosophical 
romance :  and  of  the  Archaeologia  Philosophica. 
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This  latter  subjected  him  to  such  censure,  for  the 
sceptical  opinions  it  contained,  as  to  prevent  his 
fiEurther  preferment  He  died  in  1715.  He  is 
represented  as  a  thin  man,  of  a  good  countenance, 
m  a  black  gown,  and  short  hair. 

TfiB  hero  William  earl  Craven  is  the  last;  a 
full-length,  in  armour,  with  a  truncheon ;  and  a 
distant  view  of  the  camp. 

These  noblemen  had  all  been  governors  of  this 
great  charity. 

When  Edward  lord  North  resided  at  this 
house,  he  was  honored  by  queen  Elizabeth  with 
one  of  her  expensive  visits.  She  went  in  pro- 
cession firom  the  Tcfwer,  on  July  10th,  1561,  on 
horseback,  attended  by  a  vast  train :  lord  Huns- 
doHy  her  kinsman,  bore  the  sword  before  her :  the 
ladies  followed  close  hehind,  all  on  horseback. 
Here  her  highness  staid  four  days ;  supped  with  lord 
CecU  on  the  fourth  night,  returned,  and  took  leave 
of  her  host  the  next  morning;*  much,  I  dare  say, 
to  his  satisfaction:  for  Elizabeth  seldom  visited 
but  to  drain  the  purses  of  her  good  subjects :  for 
wealth,  she  well  knew,  was  productive  of  inde- 
pendence: and  independence,  she  well  knew, 
would  be  productive  of  resistance  to  her  arbitrary 
spirit 

Immediately  beyond  the  Charter-house,  stood  Vriort  of 
the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  war-  j^;Js"^g^"[ 

•  Sirypei  Annals,  i.  269.      • 
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like  order  of  the  knights  hospitalers;  After  the 
taking  i^  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens^  there  was 
a  vast  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  the  holy  sepulchre. 
A  pious  man  of  the  name  of  Qerardas,  asaociat* 

^  ing  with  other  persons  of  his  religious  torn,  assum* 
ed  a  Mack  garment,  with  a  white  cross  on  it,  with 
eight  spikes ;  and  undertook  the  care  of  an  hospi* 
tal,  before  founded  at  Jerusalem^  for  the  use  of 
the  pilgrims ;  and  also  to  protect  them  from  in- 
sults on  the  road,  either  in  coming  or  returning. 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne  first  instituted  the  order; 
and,  in  reward  of  the  valour  of  GerarduSj  at  the 
battle  of  Ascalon^  endowed  the  knights  with  great 
estates,  to  enable  them  to  support  the  object  of 
their  order :  the  kings  of  France  wene  tiie  sove* 
reigns.  After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem^  they  retired 
from  place  to  ^XfkCQ;  but,  having  taken  Rhodes^ 
fixed  there,  and  were  then  styled  Knights  of  Rhodes. 
In  15S2,  on  the  loss  of  that  island,  they  retreated 
to  MaltUy  and  were  afterwards  known  by  dm 
name  of  Knights  of  Malta.  The  order,  before 
^  separation  of  England  from  the  church  of 
Rome^  consisted  of  eight  nations.  The  world  is 
filled  with  their  prodigious  valour. 

Jordan  Briset,  and  Muriel  his  wife,  persons 
of  rank,  founded  this  house  in  the  year  1 100,  and 

'  it  received  consecration  from  HeracUus^  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  This  order  at  first  styled  itself  ser- 
vant to  the  poor  servants  of  the  hospital  at  /enr- 
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Mokm;  but  their  vast  endowments  infected  them 
imth  an  uoGoamion  degree  of  pride.  The  whole 
€Mrder  Jiad^  in  different  parts  of  Christendomy  nine^- 
teen  thousand  isanws.  In  1S£3,  the  revenues  of 
the  English  knights  templars  were  bestowed  on 
them.  This  gave  them  such  importance^  that  the 
prior  was  ranked  as  first  baron  of  England^  and 
lived  in  the  highest  state.  Their  luxury  gave 
offence  to  the  rebels  of  Kent  and  Esmp^  in  1381. 
These  levellers  burnt  their  house  to  the  ground; 
but  it  soon  rose  with  double  splendor.  The  first 
prior  was  Gamerius  de  NeapoU;  the  last.  Sir 
Wiiiiam  Westan^  who^  on  the  suppression  by 
Hmry  VIII.  had  a  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  but  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  Ascmmn- 
da^^  1540,  the  very  day  that  the  house  was  sup- 
psessed.*  Its  revenue  at  that  time,  according  to 
Dugdale,  was  S,385/.  lis.  Sd.^ 

The  house  and  church  remained  entire  during  St.  Johm'^ 
the  reigp  of  Henty,  for  he  chose  to  keep  in  them  well.  * 
his  tents  and  toils  for  the  chace.  j||flR^t  of  his 
son,  the  church  (fieunous  for  the^^Miip^  of  its 
tower,  which  was  graven,  gilt,  and  enameled)^  wa# 
Uown  up  with  gunpowder,  by  order  of  the  pro* 
tector  Somers^y  and  the  stones  carried  towards 
biukiing  his  palace  in  the  Strand.    In  the  next 

•  Newamri,  i.  668. 

t  Farther  acoovnt  in  OenL  Mag.  vol.  Wiii.  50\,  853. 
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reign,  a  part  of  the  choir  which  remained^  and 
some  side-chapelS)  were  repaired  by  cardinal  Po/^, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  was  appointed  lord  prior:* 
but  the  restoration  was  short-lived,  being  again 
suppressed  by  Elizabeth. 

The  buildings  covered  a  great  extent  of  ground ; 
now  occupied  by  4$*^.  Johissquare.  The  magni- 
ficent gateway  still  remains;  James  I.  granted 
it  to  Sir  Roger  JVilbraham,  who  made  it  his  ha- 
bitation. 

Atlbsbuky-  Atlesburt-house  and  gardens  were  also  part 
HousB.  q£  ^jjg  poagessiohs  of  those  knights.  They  were 
granted  to  the  Bruces^  earls  of  Aylesimy;  who 
made  the  house  thdr  residence.  Earl  Reiert, 
deputy  earl-marshal,  dates  many  of  his  letters,- in 
1671,  from  Jylesbury-housey  Clerkenwdi.  A^les- 
bury-strut  now  covers  tlie  site  of  the  houai  ttd 
gardens.  ^    .-■ 

Bbvbdic-       The  same  Jordan  Brmt^  not  satisfied  witjlLtbe 

Tivz    uKs.  fQj.jjjg^  gjp^i-  endownwit,  gave  to  one  Robi^,  a 

priest,  fddrt^n  acres  of  land,  almost  adjoining  to 
the  first j^fe^- build  on  them  a  religious  house.  'He 
accordingly  founded  one  to  the  honor  oCGod  and 
the  assumption  of  our  lady,  which  he  fflied  with 
Black  Nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  1^ 
first  prioress  was  Christina;   the  last,  Isabella 

r 

^  Mr.  Brooke,  SorHenet  Herald. 
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SackciUe^  of  the  feitnily  of  the  present  duke  of 
Dorset.  She  appointed  her  cousin,  lord  Buck-- 
hurst^  executor  of  her  will,  made  February  19tb, 
1569%  if  his  lordship  would  undertake  the  trouble. 
She  was  buried  in  the  conventual  church ;  a  small 
brass  plate  informs  us  that  she  died  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  tutor  to  prince  Ilenry^ 
built  a  fine  house  in  the  close  of  the  priory,  and 
on  it  inscribed  these  apt  verses, 

Casta  fides  superest,  yelaUe  tecta  soiores 

Ista  relegatae  deseruere  Kc^t : 
Nam  Tenerandus  Hymen  hie  vota  jugalia  servat, 

Vestal^nque  focum  mente  fovere  studet.* 

The  church  was  made  parochial.  Part  of  the 
cloisters  remained,  at  lest  till  very  lately,  as  did 
part  of  the  nuns'  hall.  In  very  antient  records  it 
was  styled,  Ecclesia  Beata  Maria  defonte  Cleri- 
corum,  from  a  well  near  it,  at  which  the  parish-  ^Farish- 

,     ,        -  y       ,  ,  Clerks  our 

clerks  of  London  were  accustomed  to  meet  annu-  avtibnt 
ally  to  perform  their  mysteries,  or  sacred  drama-  <^^*«- 
tical  plays.  In  1391,  they  performed  before  the 
king  and  queen,  and  whole  court,  three  days  suc- 
cessively. These  amusements,  with  much  more 
substantial  peace-offerings,  were  presented  to 
Bichardy  to  divert  his   resentment  against  the 

•  rUller'^  ChuTch  History,  book  vi.  878. 
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good  dtbens,  for  a  riot  of  no  very  great  moment 
against  the  Vitbap  oi  SaH$buryJ^    And  in  1409» 
they  jyerforaied  the  creation  of  the  worlds  which 
lasted  ei^t  daye ;  and  most  of  the  nobility  and 
^ntry  of  England  honored  them  with  their  pre* 
cenoe*    Near  this  well  was  another^  cidl'ed  Skk^ 
ner's  weU,  at  which  the  skinners  of  Lcmdm  hold, 
says  StoWy  ^  certain  piayes  yeio^y,  plmd  of  holy 
^*  scripture."-^Bttt  to  retam  to  the  church.    JBe- 
sides  the  venerable  imoress^  here  was  interned  the 
lord  prior  of  the  knights  hospitalers  abovemen- 
tioned,   Sir  JVilUam  fVestan,  who  lies  under  a 
tomb,  beneath  an  arch  of  neat  gothic  work.     His 
recumbent  figure  is  represented  as  greatly  ema- 
ciated ;  above  bad  been  a  cross,  long  since  lostf 
fFeewr  preserves  part  of  his  epitaph ;  but  it  con- 
taias  nothing  historical4     That  great  collector 
of  funeral  monuments  and  inscriptions  lies  hexie 
imnself.    He  died  in  16344  aged  56,  and  leftius 
own  quaint  epitaph : 

iMiksex  gave  me^Lesith,  and  thbclKvch  my  hunMlbiii 
And  Christ  to  loe  hath  given 
A  place  with  him  in  heareh. 

•  Hplmsked,47B. 

t  This  monument,  ^Mcb  was  destroyed  on  the  demolition  of  the 
church  in  1788,  is  engraved  at  p.  212  of  the  third  volume  of  Mr. 
MalcolnCs  Londinium  re^vioum*    £o. 

X  Funeral  Monwncats,  ^0.  4  JkHt^M  W&rikies,  117. 
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HiitE  i«  li  plain  iponument  to  GUtert  Burnet^ 
biibop  of  SsSslmry,  His  litemry  and  political 
qaerit3  and  demerita  have  be^n  so  fully  di$cus9^d# 
that  I  rather  chuse  to  refer  the  reader  to  tbQ 
writers  who  ha?e  undertaken  that  task.  Let  bw 
^eeUeiit  discbaige  of  bis  episcopal  function  e^pif 
ate  tbeerrorS)  which  his  enemies^  of  each  p^rty,  w 
UberaUy  Impute  to  him. 

^  Nov  I  am  on  the  outside  of  the  church  agaiPi 
let  me,  in  this  revival  of  archery,  direct  the  atten* 
tioD  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  bow,  to  the 
epitaph  of  Sir  IVilliam  fFood,  a  celebrated  archer,  SirWi^ 
who  died  in  I69I,  a^t.  82.  May  their  longevity  "^  ^^"* 
equal  his !  but  when  they  have  made  their  last 
shot,  I  hope  that  the  Royal  Brithh  Bowmen* 
have  provided  an  abler  bard»  to  cdebrate  their 
3kHl,  tiian  fdl  to  the  lot  of  poor  William  fFaod.'t 
;  Sir  IVilliam  was  marshal  to  a  society  of  arch<* 
ers»  who  incorporated  themselves,  about  the  year 
1676^  under  the  title  of  *^  Finsbury  Archers^'  in 
honor  of  Katharine  the  queen  of  king  Charks  II. 
The  marshal  wore  a  bodge  of  silver  with  this  cir** 
eumscription,  ^^  Regina  Katharina  Sagitarti;*^ 
and  the  device  on  it  was  an  archer  drawing  a  bow 
in  relief.  The  wdght  of  the  badge  was  S5  02. 
5  dwts, ;  and  was  given  by  contribution  when  the 
society  was  instituted.     These  Finsbury  Archers 

*  A  society  established  about  this  time  in  North  JFales,    Ed. 
f  8hi9Q,  iu  book  iv.  Cff. 
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revived  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Shoreditchj  Earl  of 
PancraSy  Sec.  and  tlierefore  hanored  their  marshal 
with  an  imaginary  Knighthood.  Mr.  Granger 
had  seen  a  print  of  this  TVilHam  Wood.^  Mr.  Bar- 
ringtony  in  his  memoir  on  archery  (ArchaeoL 
vol.  vii.)  says,  that  the  badge  had,  on  the  reverse, 
the  arms  of  Enghnd  impaling  Portugal^  supported 
by  two  bow-men.  Wood  published  a  thin  octavo 
of  80  pages  (A.  D.  1682)  called  "  The  Bow-man« 
Glory,**  wMch,  from  the  present  rage  for  archery, 
has  been  sold,  within  these  two  years,  for  a  guinea 
and  a  half. 
Albbmaulb-  Close  to  Clerkemvell-green,  stands  Albemarle, 
or  Newcastk'house ;  the  property  and  residence 
of  the  mad  dutchess,  widow  of  the  second.duke  of 
Albemarle^  and  last  surviving  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Henry  Cavendish  duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  died  here  in  1734.  At  p.  S44,  some  account 
is  given  of  this  lady.  The  house  is  entire,  and  at 
present  occupied  by  a  cabinet-maker.  In  the  gar- 
den is  one  side  of  the  cloister  of  the  nunnery,  part 
of  the  wall,  and  a  door  belonging  to  the  nuns'  ball. 
Scattered  over  the  ground  are  the  remains  of  the 
antient  monuments  of  Sir  William  Weston^  and 
others,  shamefully  ruined,  being  flung  here  during 
the  rebuilding  of  the  church. 

Opposite  to  this  house  is  another,  very  large^ 

*  This  print  has  been  copied  and  re-engraved  bj  Bwdung*  £p. 
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ascended  to  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  It  is  now 
divided  into  three  houses.  It  is  called  0/ii^r  Cromwbl;^ 
CrormveWs;  and  tradition  says,  it  was  his  place  ^"*'' 
of  conference  with  Ireton,  Bradshaw,  and  others. 
If  it  had  been  his  residence,  it  probably  was 
usurped  from  some  of  the  loyalists,  and  made  his 
mansion,  before  he  attained  his  fullness  of  power, 
and  lived  in  regal  state  at  Whitehall. 

Ix  the  fields,  at  a  small  distance  frarn  Clerken"  NewRivbr 
wellj  is  the  New  River  Head,  the  great  repository 
which  supplies  the  largest  portion  of  our  capital 
with  water.  To  extend  the  supply,  another  reser-* 
voir  was  made  on  the  heights,  at  a  little  distance 
to  the  north,  into  which  the  water  is  forced  by  a 
steam  engine;  from  hence  it  streams  down  to 
places  which  the  other  had  not  the  power  of  bene* 
fiting.  These  reservoirs  may  be  called  the  Heart 
of  the  work.  The  element,  essentially  useful  as 
the  vital  fluid,  at  first  rushes  through  veins  of 
vast  diameter;  divides  into  lesser;  and  again  into 
thousands  of  ramifications,  which  support  the  life 
of  this  most  populous  city. 

No  one  ought  to  be  ignorant  that  this  unspeak- 
able benefit  is  owing  to  a  Welshman  !  Sir  Hugh 
MiDDLETON,  of  Denbigh;  who,  on  September 
20th,  1608,  began,  and  on  September  29th,  1613, 
completed  the  great  work.  He  brought  the  water 
from  Jmwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  a  distance  of 
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tvtretity,  but,  Droffl  tfa«  tiecessity  of  making  it  dttttm^ 
to  avoid  hilld  ftnd  vallies,  it  wa^  iticftased  t6 
tbirty-eight  miled  tbree  quartern  atud  sixteen  potea. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  to  escape  difficulties.  Hia 
darfng  spirit  penetrated  the  hills  in  several  places : 
and  carried  the  river  Over  two  vallie*.  Over  one 
it  extended  si)t  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  lengtb, 
and  thirty  in  height :  and  over  another,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  feet  in  length.  The  original 
source  of  this  river  wa$,  by  the  vast  increase  of 
London^  found  inadequate  to  its  wants.  He 
New  River  company  found  it  necessary  to  have 
retourse  to  another  supply.  They  applied  to  par- 
lement  for  powers  to  obtain  it  from  the  river  Let^ 
the  property  of  the  city.  Loftdon  opposed  the 
benefit  intended  its  inhabitants ;  but  in  vain!  par^ 
lement  wisely  determined  against  their  objections : 
60  the  blessing  was  forced  upon  them !  and  the 
river  Lee  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  wants  of 
the  city.  Sir  Hugh  Middleton  was  ruined 
by  the  execution  of  his  project.  So  little  was  tte 
benefit  understood,  that,  for  above  thirty  years, 
the  seventy-two  shares,  it  was  divided  into,  pro- 
duced only  five  pounds  apiece.  Each  of  these 
shares  was  sold  originally  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
Within  this  twelvemonth  they  were  sold  at  nine 
thousand  pounds  a  share ;  and  lately  at  ten  thou- 
tk[\^ :  and  are  increasing^  because  their  profits  in- 
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crease,  on  which  the  dividends  are  grounded.* 
Half  of  the  seyenty-two  shares  are  called  king's 
shares,  and  are  in  less  estimation  than  the  others, 
because  subject  to  a  grant  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  made  so  long  agp  as  the  reign  of  James  I. 
tvfaen  the  w^r  was  first  brought  to  London^  ot 
soon  after. 

I  NOW  descend  to  the  Tempkj  and  resume  my 
journey  along  Fleet-street^  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  walls  of  London^  the  antient  pre* 
cinct.  I  shall  follow  them  to  their  opposite  end 
near  the  Ttmer  ;  describe  their  neighboring  sub<* 
urbs,  and  the  parts  of  the  city  bordering  on  their 
interior  sides.  These,  with  the  city  itself,  will  be 
last  described,  together  with  the  suburbs  whidi 
point  to  Biackwall,  and  form  a  street  of  an  amaz* 
ing  extent 

Just  beyond  the  entrance  into  Chancery-lane^   St.Duw. 
is  St.  Dunstaris  church.    The  saint  to  whom  it  is    church. 
dedicated  was  a  person  of  great  ingenuity;  and 
excelled  in  painting,  engraving,  and  music.    From 
the  following  lines  it  appears  that  he  was  the  in<* 
veotor  of  the  JEoUan  harp : 

*  Tkeir  value  of  ktc  y«u»  is  aaid  to  have  been  eonsiderably  dl* 
ou&ishcd^  in  oonaequence  of  the  mal  8upp]j  furnished  by  the 
Grand  Junetion  Canal^  and  the  West  Company  water-works. 
The  dividend^  ho^ever^  whieh  in  1633  was  only  16/.  3«.  2d.  \n* 
creased  in  .1704  to  431/.  5#.  %d,  and  in  I8O9  to  472/*  5<*  S</* 
£d. 
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Si.  Dunstan't  harp  &8t  by  the  wall. 

Upon  a  pin  did  hang  a. 
The  harp  itself,  with  ly  and  all, 

Untouch*d  by  hand  did  twang  a.* 

For  this  he  was  represented  to  king  Athehtan  as 
a  conjuror.  He  was  an  excellent  workman  in 
brass  and  iron.  It  was  when  thus  employed  at 
his  forge,  that  he  seized  the  devil  by  the  nose  with 
the  red-hot  (ongs,  till  he  roared  again.  The  ds^ 
mon  visited  him  in  a  female  form,  and  suffered  for 
intruding  on  this  woman-hating  saint. 

His  xhurch  is  probably  of  very  antient  foun* 
dation :  yet  the  first  mention  of  it  is  in  1237,  when 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  IVestminstcr  bestowed 
it  on  Henry  III ;  who  gave  the  profits  to  the  Do- 
mus  Conversorumj  or  ttie  house  for  converted 
Jews.  The  two  figures  of  savages  on  the  outside 
of  the  clock,  striking  the  quarters  witti  their  clubs, 
were  set  up  in  1671,  and  are  much  admired  by  the 
gaping  populace. 

Next  to  the  Temple^  b  another  Serjeant's- Inn, 
destined,  originally,  for  the  same  purpose  as  that 
in  Chancery- lane.  And  nearer  to  the  Thames,  a 
little  east  of  the  'Ktng's-Bench  Walks,  stood  the 
Thb  White  church  and  convent  of  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars  ;  founded  in  1241,  by  Sir  Richard  Grey, 
ancestor  of  the  lord  Greys  of  Codnor.    Edward  I, 

*  New  View  o(  London,  i.  213, 
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bestowed  on  them  more  ground,  that  they  might 
enlarge  their  buildings.     The  order  originated 
from  the  hermits  of  Mount  Carmel,  who  inha- 
bited the  mountain  which  Eltas  and  ElUeus^  ER-- 
Jah  and  Elisha,  inhabited.   On  the  Dissolution  its 
revenues  were  651.  %$.  4d.     Part  of  the  house  was 
granted  by  Hewry  to  Richard  Moresque  ;  and  the 
chapter-house,  and  other  parts,  to  his  physician 
WilUam  ButtSy  immortalized  by  Shakespeare.  Ed- 
ward VI.  bestowed  the  house  inhabited  by  Dr: 
ButtSj  together  with  the  church,  on  the  bishop  of 
Worcester^  and  his  successors.    It  was  afterward 
demolished,  with  all  its  tombs,  and  several  houses, 
inhabited  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  by  people 
of  fashion.    That  church  was  built  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert  KnolleSf  a  great  warrior  in  the  time  a(  Ed- 
ward III.  and  Richard  II ;  who  was  honorably 
interred  here  in  1407 ;  as  was  John  Mowbray ^  earl 
of  Nottingham^  in  1 382,  in  his  youthful  yiears ;  and 
also  Elizabeth^  wife  of  Henry ^  earl  of  Kent^  who 
had  wasted  his  substance  by  gaming.    That  noble 
family  had  for  some  time  a  house  in  the  White 
Friars.    John  lord  Grayj  son  to  Reginald  lord 
Chray^  of  fViltan,  in  141 8 :  and  numbers  of  others 
of  the  common  gentry  repose  here. 

I  MUST  by  no  means  omit  Bolt-court,  the  long     Bolt- 
residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  of  the     ^^^^* 
strongest  natural  abilities,  great  learning,  a  most 
retentive  memory^  of  the  deepest  and  most  unaf- 
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fected  piety  and  morality,  mingled  with  those  no* 
meixni8  weaknesses   and   prejudices .  which    liia 
friends  have  kindly  taken  care  to  draw   from 
their  dread  abode.   I  brought  on  myself  his  ttana-* 
ient  anger,  by  obserring,  that  in  his  tour  in  Soot^ 
land  he  once  had  ''  long  and  woeful  eicperienee  of 
f<  oats  being  the  food  of  men  in  Scotland^  as  they 
'^  were  of  horses  in  England*^    It  was  a  natjonat 
reflection  unworthy  of  him,  and  I  shot  my  bolt. 
In  return  he  gave  me  a  tender  hug.*    Con  amore^ 
he  also  said  of  me.  The  dog  is  a  IVhig.^    I  ad- 
mired the  virtues  of  lord  Russel,  and  pitied  his 
ftSi.    X  should  have  been  a  Whig  at  the  Revolu 
tion.    There  have  been  periods  since,  in  which  I 
riiould  have  been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate 
Tory ;  a  supporter,  as  &r  as  my  little  influence 
extends,  of  a  wel^poised  balance  between  tfao 
crown  and  people :  but,  should  the  scale  prepon^ 
derate  against  the  SaluspcpuK,  that  moment  may 
it  be  said.  The  dog's  aJVhigl 
Salmbukt-      Farther  to  the  west  of  tVhite  Friars^  is  Satia^ 
bury^court^  once  the  inn  cnr  city  mansion  of  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury;  afterward  of  the  SachaUks: 
hdd  at  first  by  a  long  lease  from  the  see,  and  then 
alienated  by  bishop  Jewd^  for  a  valuable  consider 

*  9m  Doctor  JoHvaov*«  Joainey  lo  the  Wtatim  liiandh 
p.  9g6 — See  hit  Dictionary,  article  Ooli^-and  my  Voyage  to  the 
Behrides^  first  edition.  • 

t  Mr.  BoiUkFt  Joamalj  906. 
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fttioti  from  tlMt  great  family^  It  wm  BucoMsifely 
culled  Sackoilk-hoMey  and  JDofiet^house.  The 
great  lord  Buckhurst,  created  by  Jame$l.  earl  of 
Darsetf  wrote  here  his  Forrej;  and  FerreSf  a  Dorsbtw 
tmgedy^  wfaicb  was  performed  at  JVhitthaU^  be# 
fore  queen  EHeabeth.  He  was  equally  great  as  a 
•tatasman  and  author.  Here  also  died  two  of  his 
suecessofs :  the  last  was  the  gallant  earl  (of  a^om 
lord  Clarendon  gives  so  great  a  character)  who 
retired  here  on  the  murder  of  his  royal  master^ 
and  never  after  quitted  the  place. 

Th£  house  being  polled  down,  was  suoceeded  TtftxtM* 
by  otiler  buildings,  among  which  was  a  magnificent 
theatre,  built  after  the  Restoration^  by  Sir  Chrktih 
pher  fVren;  in  which  the  company  of  comediaDSf 
Mlled  the  duke  of  York's  servants,  performed 
yader  the  patentee,  Sir  IViUiam  Davtnant.  Here 
BeitertM,  and  the  best  actors  of  the  time,  enter^^ 
tifaied  tbe  public,  till  its  taste  grew  so  depraved 
tbat  the  new  mani^er,  Doctor  Dtpoenant^  was 
obUged  to  call  in  aid  music  and  rich  scenery,  to 
sapport  his  house. 

Th£  church  of  St.  Bride%  with  its  fine  steeple,  St.  Brxde'i 
bafit  by  the  same  great  architect,  but  lost  in  the  ^°^^^"* 
virioos  bouses  of  the  street,  stands  fartiber  on, 
(m  the  south  side.  It  is  dedicated  to  <$lf.£7^M/;if; 
)i^hetber  she  was  Iruh^  or  whether  she  was  Scotch ; 
whether  she  was  maiden,  or  whether  she  was  wife, 
^  will  not  daiB  to  determine^    Her  cbureh  was 
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or^ally  small:  but,  by  the  piety  of  WUIiam 
FineTf  warden  of  the  Fket^  about  the  year  1480, 
it  was  enlarged  with  a  body  and  side-aiks,  and 
ornamented  with  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  name.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire,  and  rebuilt  soon  after  in  its  present  form. 

Not  hr  from  this  church  lived  the  famous 
printer,  JVynkyn  de  fVorde,  at  his  inn  or  house, 
the  Faulccn;  but  I  find  he  enprynted  his  Frutye 
cfTymes^  in  1515,  at  the  sygne  of  the  sonne,  in 
Fleet-street.^ 
BuDBWBi*L.  Not  far  from  the  White  FriarSj  near  the  w  et 
side  of  Fket'^tch,  was  a  well,  dedicated  to  St 
Bride,  or  Bridget.  This  gave  name  to  the  parish* 
church,  and  the  antient  palace  of  Bridewell,  which 
was  honored  with  the  residence  of  several  of  our 
monarchs,  even  as  early  as  king  John.  It  was 
formed  partly  out  of  the  remains  of  an  antiait 
ArzPala-  castle,  the  western  Ars  Palatina  of  the  city, 
which  stood  near  the  little  river  Fleet,  near  to  the 
Thames.  In  1087,  JVilHam  the  Conqueror  gave 
many  of  the  choicest  materials  towards  the  re- 
building of  St.  Pours  cathedral,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  And  Henry  I.  gave  as  many 
of  the  stones,  from  the  walls  of  the  castle-yard,  as 
served  to  inclose  and  form  the  g^tes  and  precinct 
of  the  church.   Notwithstanding  this,  the  dwelling; 

•  S«t  fo.  clxiii.  and  Sttypii  Stow,  i.  book  iL  Sfo. 
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remained,  and  became  the  residence  of  several 
of  our  monarchs.^  It  remained  neglected  dU  car- 
dinal  H^ohey  resided  here,  in  \5%t.  To  this 
palace  that  arbitrary  prince  convened  all  the  ab- 
bots, and  other  heads  of  religious  houses,  English 
and  foreign,  and  squeezed  out  of  them  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  in  those  days  an  enormous 
sum.  From  the  Cistercians^  who  would  not  own 
his  supremacy,  he  extorted  not  less  than  thirty<» 
three  thousand.  Henry  VIII.  rebuilt  the  palace 
in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  in  a  most  magnificent 
manner,  for  the  reception  of  the  emperor  CharlesYi 
who  visited  England  in  15£S.  After  all  the  ex- 
pence/  the  emperor  lodged  in  Black  FriarSj  and 
Ids  suite  in  tiie  new  palace ;  a  gallery  of  commu- 
nication was  flung  over  the  ditch,  and  a  passage 
cut  through  the  city  wall  into  the  emperor's  apart* 
ments.  The  king  often  lodged  here,  particularly 
in  15S9,  when  the  question  of  his  marriage  with 
queen  Catherine  was  agitated  at  Black  Friars. 
It  fell  afterwards  into  decay,  and  was  begged  by 
the  pious  prelate  Ridky,  from  Edward  VI.  to  be 
converted  to  some  charitable  purpose.  That  of  a  Housb  ow 
house  of  correction  was  determined  upon,  for  noir/ 
vagabonds  of  each  sex  and  all  denominations. 
The  first  time  I  visited  the  place,  there  was  not  a 
single  male  prisoner,  and  about  twenty  female. 

*  Stine'M  SmvQM,  1 16.    IhgdahTs  8i.  PauTi,  6. 
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Wim  w«re  wnlned  w  a  i^tHiod-flwr,  and  mur 
I^ed  foi  b«piting  bfwp.  When  the  door  wa9 
pp^ned,  by  tb?  keeper,  they  rm  towards  H  like  $o 
many  b<H>nd9  in  kranel,  and  pfesented  a  most 
moTiog  si^t:  »bout  twenty  young  ereatures,  the 
6lde0t  not  e&eoeding  sixteen,  many  of  them  witit 
•ogplic  iaoes,  divested  of  every  angelic  express 
MOD ;  featured  with  unpudence,  impenitency;  and 
proBigacy;  and  cloathed  in  the  silken  tatters  of 
squalid  finery.  A  magisterial  1  a  national  oppror 
faiiom !  i  I'^Whftt  a  disadvantageous  contrast  to 
the  Spinhuis,  in  Amsttrdam^  where  the  confined 
sit  under  the  eye  of  a  matron  spinning  or  sewing 
in  plm  and  neat  dresses,  provided  by  the  public^ 
No  tjpace  of  their  former  lives  uppears  in  their 
countenances ;  a  thorough  reformation  seems  to 
have  been  efieeted,  equally*  to  the  emolument  and 
honor  of  the  republic.-^This  is  also  the  place  of 
confinement  for  disobedient  and  idle  apprentices. 
They. are  kept  separate,  in  airy  cells ;  and  have  an 
allotted  task  to  be  performed  in  a  certain  time. 
They,  Uie  men  and  womeu;  are  employed  in  beat* 
ipg  hemp,  picking  oakum,  aiid  paddng  goods,  and 
are  said  to  earn  their  maintenance. 
A  HoDSB  OF  BaiOEWBLL  is  not  only  a  {mson  for  the  disso*- 
lute,  but  an  hospital  for  the  education  of  the  in- 
dustrious youth.  Hera  twenty  Arts  masters  (as 
they  are  styled)  consisting  of  decayed  tradesmen^ 
such  as  3boe-maJcers,  taylors,  flay^draters,  and 
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very  fine  portraits  of  Charks  11.  sitting,  and 
James  11.  standing,  by  Lely.  Also,  a  picture. of 
Slingsbif  Bethel,  esq.  lord  mayor  in  1756;  the  last 
work  of  the  painter  Hudsm.^ 

The  creek,  called  Fleet-ditch,  had  its  entrance  Flbbt- 
firom  the  Thames  immediately  below  Bridewell; 
and  reached  as  far  as  Holbom^bridge,  at  the  foot 
of  Holborn-hUl;  and  received  into  it  the  little  river 
Fleet y  Turnmll  brook,  and  another  called  OUr 
bourn,  which  g^ve  name  to  that  vast  street.  The 
tide,  flowed  up  as  high  as  Holbarn-bridge,  and 
brought  up  barges  of  considerable  burden.  Over 
it  were  four  stone  bridges,  and  on  the  sides  ex- 
tensive quays  and  warehouses.  It  was  of  such 
utility,  that  it  was  scoured  and  k^t  open  at  a 
vast  expence;  and,  not  later  than  1606,  nearly 
twenty-aght  thousand  pounds  were  expended  for 
that  purpose. 

In  the  performing  of  this  work,  at  the  depth  of 
fifteen  feet,  were  found  several  Soman  utensils; 
and  a  little  deeper,  a  great  quantity  of  Roman 
coins,  in  silver,  copper,  brass,  and  other  metals, 
but  none  fai  gold.  At  Holborn-bridge  wei%  found 
two  brazen  Lares,  about  four  inches  long;  one  a 
Bacchus,  the  other  a  Ceres.   It  is  a  probable  con- 

*  Exclttihre  of  those  mentioned  above^  ar^  foil-length  portraits 
of  Sir  Samuel  Garrard,  Alderman  Ben,  Sir  Thomat  Rawlinson, 
Sir  Richard  Glyn,  Sir  Jame»  Saunderaan,  and  of  Sir  Richard  Caw 
C/^fi}  all  presidents  of  the  hospital.    £», 
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jectare  diat  these  were  thrown  in  by  the  affii^ted 
Rmms,  at  the  approach  of  theenragod  Boadkea, 
who  800D  took  ample  reiFenge  on  her  inaultmg 
conquerors.  Here  were  also  discoveied  nombera 
of  iSaitm  aDtiqaitiefi»  spurs,  weapons^  ke^,  seals, 
&c. ;  also  medalsy  crosses^  and  crucifixes^  which 
mig^t  likewise  have  beeu  flung  in  on  OGcauQa  of 
some  alarm. 

This  canal  being  afterward  neglecbed^  and  be* 
coming  a  nuisance^  was  filled  up^  and  a  sewer 
fi>nned  beneath  to  ooarey  the  water  to  the  ri¥er. 
jPlbbt.  The  fine  market,  which  extends  the  whdie  length 
of  the  old  ditch,  rese  in  its  place  in  1739;  io 
whidi  year  an  act  was  passed  to  empower  tibc 
lord  mayor  and  dtiaens  to  fill  up  the  ditch  at  their 
own  expence,  and  to  vest  the  fiae-simple  of  tba 
ground  in  them  and  their  successors  for  eever.  I 
recollect  the  present  noble  approach  to  Bhtk-' 
fiiarM-bridg^  the  wdl-built  opening  of  Cha  thajc-^ 
VJULCEy  a  maddy  and  geamne  dttck  This  waa 
the  mouth  of  the  creek,  whid^  as  Stmfi  informa 
us,  in  1907  was  of  depth  and  width  sufficient 
'*  that  ten  of  twelve  sUps  navies  at  oncc^  with 
«  BjerchsiidiTtta,  were  wont  to  come  to  the  afore* 
''  said  bridge  of  JP/oe^e/"^  It  must  be  receUeete^ 
that  at  this  period  there  were  drawbridges  upon 
Xeedba-^TM^ife,  through  which  sh^is  of  i^  eerimn 

•  SarviMofXMdM,p.lS. 
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miB*  ndgbt  pads,  atid  discbarge  their  cargoes  in  fhe 
omQa  o{  the  Fkit 

This  e^d  of  Mlackffiafi-hridge  now  il\B  the  Blackfrz. 
filthy  moatb  of  Fteet-ditth.  This  elegMt  striic-  ^*»-»"«^"- 
tute  tras  built  «fter  ttie  des^  of  Mr.  Robert 
M^tne.  It  eon^std  of  dine  ariihes,  the  center  of 
whidi  is  a  hundred  feel  wide.  Th6  whole  leiigtb 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet;  tiie  breadth  of 
the  carriage-way  twenty^ight  feet;  of  the  t#o 
foot-ways,  seven  each.  Over  each  pier  is  a  rec^ss^ 
an  apology  for  the  beautiful  pAirs  6f  iotws  pillars 
wiudl  support  them.  The  eff^  Of  this  singular 
applicatioti  ol  columns  is  beautiM  from  the  river. 
The  equinoctial  tides  rise  here  to  file  height  of 
ei^itoen  or  twenty  fMt. — ^The  ftrst  stone  Of  fiiis 
brieve  was  laid  on  Oaaber  90th,  1760;  and  H 
was  ooiiipletKd  abotft  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
176»,  at  the  expence  of  153,940/.  9^.  lOtf.*  The 
oMgnifiMiit  prospeet  from  thd  top  is  so  wel)  de- 
scribed in  the  Tour  thtimgh  Londm-f  (a  Ikfie 
book  that  no  walker  of  taste  should  be  without), 
that  I  atmst  refer  my  reader  to  that  judiciotfs  and 
pleasing  comjiAation,  to  which  I  freely  acknow- 
ledge my  frequent  obU^tion. 

I  MUST  not  omit  reminding  the  reader,  Uxat  the  lsvmiav 
celebrated  Museum  collected  by  the  late  Sir  Ash-  Musbum. 
tm  Lei^cTy  is  transported  to  the  southern  end  of 

•  Mr.  Nwthouk. .  t  Printed  for  J.  WdlUi. 
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tbis  bridge  by  Mr.  ParldMon,  whom  fi3rtuiie  &- 
vored  with  it  in  the  Leoerian  lottery.  That  gen- 
tleman built  a  place  expressly  for  its  reception, 
and  disposed  the  rooms  with  so  much  judgment, 
as  to  give  a  most  advantageous  view  of  the  innu- 
merable curiosities.  The  spirit  of  the  late  worthy 
owner  seems  to  have  been  transfused  into  the  pre* 
sent  He  spares  no  pains  or  expence  to  augment 
a  collection,  before  equally  elegant  and  instruc- 
tive.* 
Flbbt-  On  the  east  side  ci  Fleet-market^  stands  the 
Fleet-prism^  for  debtors,  founded  at  lest  as  early 
as  the  first  of  Richard  I.  It  was  also  the  place 
of  confinement  for  such  as  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  that  arbitrary  court,  the  Star  Cham- 
ber. This  prison  became  such  a  scene  of  cruelty, 
tiiat,  in  the  year  \799^  a  most  benevolent  set  of 
gentlemen,  prototypes  of  the  oood  Howard, 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee,  to  search  into 
the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  gaol — 

Unpitied,  and  unheard^  where  misery  moans. 
Where  sicknen  ptnea,  where  thint  and  hunger  hnm, 
And  poor  misfortane  feels  the  lash  of  vioe» 
While  in  the  land  of  liberty.    The  land 
Whose  ereiy  street  and  public  meeting  glow 
With  open  freedom,  little  tyrants  rag^d; 
SnatchM  the  lean  au>rsel  from  the  starving  mondi  ^ 
Tore  from  cold  wint'ry  limbs  the  tatter*d  weed  ; 

^  The  fate  of  this  collection  is  mentioned  in  a  note  at  p«  t64. 
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fiveft  iobb*d  them  of  the  last  of  comforts,  sleep  i 
The  firee-bom  Briion  to  the  dungeon  chain  d, 
Or,  as  the  lust  of  cruelty  prevaiVd, 
At  pleasure  mark'd  him  with  inglorious  stripes ; 
And  crashed  out  lives  by  secret  barhaxDUs  ways. 

Tromsov. 

All  tiiese  barbarities  were  realized.  The 
House  of  Commons^  the  year  preceding,  had 
taken  up  the  enquiries;*  and  found  that  Hug-^ 
ginsj  warden  of  the  Fleets  and  Bambridge^  his 
deputy,  and  William  Acton,  turnkey,  had  exer- 
cised most  shocking  cruelties.  Those  monsters 
were  tried  for  die  murder  of  five  unhappy  men, 
who  died  under  the  most  horrid  treatment  firom 
them.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  prosecution  was 
reeommended  from  the  throne,  jand  conducted  by 
the  ablest  lawyers, — to  the  concern  of  all  good 
men,  these  wretches  escaped  their  merited  punish- 
mentf 

.  In  walkii^  along  die  street,  in  my  youth,  on  Proplioatb 
the  side  next  to  this  prison,  I  have  often  been  ^^*"^®"- 
traipted  by  the  question.  Sir,  mil  you  be  pkased 
to  walk  m  and  be^  married  ?  Along  this  most  law- 
less space  was  hung  up  the  frequent  sign  of  a  male 
and  female  hand  conjoined,  with.  Marriages  per- 
formed  within^  written  beneath/    A  dirty  fellow 

*  See  State  Trials,  vol.  is.  pagp  107. 

t  The  same,  pages  llS,  145,  185,  203,  209, 218.— For  farther 
partieulars  respecting  this  priscm,  see  Mr.  Howard  on  Prisons, 
octa?o«  177* 
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invited  ywt  in.  The  ptfion  wis  Men  walkii^ 
before  his  shop ;  a  squalid  profligate  figure,  clad 
in  a  tattered  plaid  nig^t-gowQ,  with  a  fiery  fieuse, 
and  ready  to  eouple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin,  or  roll 
of  tobacco.  Our  great  chancellor,  lord  Hard* 
wiCKE,  put  these  d€BmQm  to  flight,  vnd  s^ved 
thousands  from  the  misery  and  di|igi«ce  which 
would  be  entailed  by  these  extemporary  thouglil- 
less  unions. 
CittWalls^  I  SHALL  now  g|ve  a  gsperal  view  of  the  WkUg, 
the  antient  defence  of  the  cify ;  and  of  the  Tswn- 
ditch,  a  work  of  considerable  labor.  In  my  pro- 
grass  I  shall  point  out  whatsoever  was  remarlmUe 
in  the  adjacent  suburbs,  pr  tbe  purts  within  the 
dty  which  border  on  the  wells*  There  new  w«s 
any  alteration  made  in  the  course  of  tiiis  first  pre- 
dnct;  it  was  preserved  through  all  sucQeedi^g 
ages,  and  in  every  reparation  or  additional  strHigth 
which  was  thought  neeeaswy.  Its  direction  was 
from  the  first  irregular.  The  Ranmm,  as  was 
finequently  the  ease,  consulted  tlie  necessity  of  the 
ground.*^  It  commenced  a»t  the  F^daHm-imtr, 
ran  in  a  straight  line  along  the  eminenoe  of  Lad- 
g0t€-hiU,  and  above  fhct-iit^hj  as  far  as  Nm^ 
gate;  then  suddenly  was  earned  northm-ly  to  a 
spot  a  little  beyond  Ald^rsgate,  and  at  that  place 
ran  strait  in  a  northern  directicm  jdmost  to  Crip- 

*  Fegtiku. 
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flegatt;  from  whence  it  resumed  a  strait  easten 
csoorse  as  ftras  BishopsgMe,  in  which  a  longrem- 
naiit  of  the  wall,  still  csHled  London  fFall^  is  to  be 
seen.  From  Biihopsgate  it  assumes  a  gentle  cur- 
vature pointed  to  the  T&wer^  over  the  site  of  whidi 
it  originaUy  passed,  and  probably  finished  in  a 
Coitelkm  in  this,  as  it  did  in  the  western  extr»> 
mity.  Another  wall  guarded  the  river,  and  ran 
the  whde  length  of  the  south  side  of  the  city,  in 
the  direction  of  the  vast  street  called  Thames* 
street.  But  all  thb  I  shall  particularise  in  my 
walk  round  the  antient  walls. 

I  SHALL  first  mention  another  considerable  ad* 
dition  to  the  strength  of  those  fortifications.  The  Towv* 
TomhdUch  was  a  stupendous  work,  begun  in  the 
re^  of  king  John^  in  ISll,  by  the  Londoners 
diemselves,  possibly  as  a  protection  against  tiieir 
own  monarch ;  who,  in  resentment  to  them,  had 
jcist  removed  the  Exchequer  to  Northampton.  It 
was  two  hundred  feet  broad,  and  extended,  on  the 
outside  of  the  walls,  firom  Tmtr-Mtch,  to  Chrisfs 
Sotpital.  Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  hands 
employed,  it  was  not  finished  in  less  than  two 
years,.  It  was  filled  with  water,  as  is  evident  fix>m 
the  quanti^  of  good  fish  Stow  informs  us  were 
taken  in  it.*  The  citiaens  for  some  centuries  were 
at  a  great  expence  in  cleansing  and  keeping  it 
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open:  but  after  the  last  attempt^  io  1595»  |the 
work  was  given  over,  it  became  stable  land,  and 
was  soon  covered  with  buildings.  Part  remained 
within  our  mepx>ry.  At  present  the  site  is  beauti- 
fied with  a  circus,  crescent,  and  square. 

The  western  wall  terminated  near  the  river  with 
a  fort,  which  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the  castle 
of  Montfichet,  soon  to  be  mentioned. 

Near  it,  in  the  course  of  the  wall,  stood  the 
Tower  on  the  City  JVaU^  built  at  the  expence  of 
the  city,  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  11.  in 
which  those  kings  occasionally  resided.  It  stood 
till  the  17th  of  Henry  VIL  when  it  was  pulled 
down. 
Black  Within  the  walls,  Opposite  to  Bridewell^  stood 
*  the  great  house  of  Black  Friars^  or  Dominicans  ; 
founded  by  the  interest  and  exhortations  oi  Robert 
Kilwarby^  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  about  1S76 ; 
when  Gregory  Rocksley^  and  the  barons  of  Zon- 
don,  presented  him  with  the  ground.  Edward  I. 
and  his  queen  Eleanor  became  great  benefactors ; 
by  the  assistance  of  whom,  the  archbishop  built 
the  monastery,  and  a  large  church  riqhly  oma* 
mented.  This  obtained  every  immunity  which 
any  religious  house  had.  Its  precinct  W9s  very 
large ;  it  had  four  gates,  and  contained  numbers 
of  shops,  the  inhabitants  of  whiph  were  subject 
only  to  the  king,  the  superior  of  the  house,  and 
their  own  justiceSt    It  ^90  became  a  sanctuary 
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for  debtors,  and  even  maleiactors ;  a  privily 
which  it  preserved  even  long  after  the  suppression 
of  religious  houses. 

To  make  way  for  this  foundation,  two  lanes 
wene  pulled  down,  and  a  part  of  the  city  wall ; 
whieh  last  was  rebuilt  immediately,  by  a  charter 
granted  by  Edward  I.  for  that  purpose.  The  Castlb  of 
.castle  of  Montfichet  also  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  chet.  * 
house.  It  WAS  built  by  Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  a 
£41ower  of  the  Conqueror;  and,  growing  ruinous, 
hj  gift  of  the  king  the  materials  were  used  for 
building  the  church,  on  the  site  of  this  antient 
tower.  The  church  became  a  fashionable  place 
pf  interment  of  people  of  rank;  and  to  be  buried 
in  the  habit  of  the  order,  was  thought  to  be  a  sure 
jpreservative  against  the  attacks  of  the  devil 
Among  other  illustrious  personages  were  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  earl  of  Kent,  and  his  wife  Margaret, 
sbter  to  Alexander  II.  king  of  Scotland;  the  heart 
of  qqeen  Eleanor;  lord  Fanhcpe;  that  patron  of 
learning  John  Tiptoft,  earl  o{  fForcester,  beheaded 
'in  1470 ;  James  Touchet,  earl  of  Audky,  beheaded 
in  1497 ;  Sir  Thomas  Brandon,  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter; fVilUam  Courtenay,  earl  oi  Devonshire ;  and 
much  other  great  and  noble  dust. 

In  the  same  church  were  also  held  several  par- 
lements.  The  remarkable  one  of  1450,  in  the  reign 
pf  Henry  VI.  was  adjourned  from  West  minster  \o 
i^Afi  place :  here  the  weak  monarch  vainly  endea- 
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'^  Yet  her  majestie  rose  up  and  dawnced."*    At 
this  time  the  queen  ^as  sixty :  surely,  as  Mf.Wai^ 
POLE  observed,  it  was  at  that  period  as  natural 
for  her  to  be  in  love ! — I  must  not  forget,  that  in 
her  passage  from  the  bride's  to  lord  CohhanCs^  she 
went  through  the  house  of  Doctor  Puddin^  and  was 
presented  by  the  doctor  with  a  £ui.  We  often  see 
her  highness  drawn  with  a  feather-fan. — The  Count 
de  TiUier,  ambassador  oiFrance,  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  oi  James  I.  resided  here.     During  his 
residence  in  England^  the  dreadful  accident,  called 
Fatal     the  Fatal  Vespers,  happened  near  his  house*     A 
celebrated  preacher  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  fa- 
ther Drury^  delivered  a  sermon  to  a  large  audience 
of  British  subjects,  in  a  spacious  room  up  three 
pair  of  stairs.    In  the  midst  of  the  discourse  the 
floor  fell,  and  ninety-four  persons,  besides  the 
preacher,  perished.    It  is  disgusting  to  reflect  on 
the  uncharitable  bigotry  of  the  times.    The  Pra^ 
testants  considered  the  accident  as  a  judgment  on 
the   Catholics,  for  their  idolatry:  the  Catholics 
attributed  it  to  a  plot  of  the  Protestants,  to  bring 
destruction  on  tlieir  dissenting  brethren. 
Apothbca-      Apoth£Cari£s-Hall  is  within  this  precinct; 
'a  large  and  handsome  building,  in  which  medicines 
of  all  kinds  are  prepared,  and  sold  at  a  cheap 
rate:  here  also  are  made  up  the  diests  of  medi- 

^  SydnijfPt^m,  ii.  903. 
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wca%XTS,  have  houses,  and  receive  apprentices, 
who  are  instructed  in  several  trades ;  the  mastera 
receiving  the  profit  of  their  labors.  After  the  boys 
have  served  their  time  witli  credit,  tficy  are  payed 
^en  pounds  to  begin  the  world  with ;  and  are  en- 
titled, to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  They  are  dressed 
in  nine,  with  a  white  hat.  The  procession  of  theses 
and  the  children  of  Christ* s  Hospitaly  on  EasUr 
Jlonday  and  Tuesday,  to  St.  Bride's  church,  ^^  1- 
fords  to  the  humane  the  most  pleasing  specta'^^c^ 
as  it  excites  the  reflectiiHi  of  the  multitudes  tliu^ 
rescued  from  want,  prc^igacy,  and  perdition.  The 
number  of  vagrants,  and  other  indigent  and  m'.-er- 
able  people,  received  into  this  hcHise  the  last  y^zx^ 
was  seven  hundred  and  sixteen ;  many  of  whom 
had  physic,  and  other  relief,  as  their  nee*.  'Cie$ 
required,  at  the  expence  of  the  hospital.* 

Much  of  the  original  building  yet  rerni;ins;  Court  ov 
buch  as  a  great  part  of  one  court  with  a  iVoii^ 
several  arches,  octagon  towers,  and  many  of  tL^e 
walls ;  and  the  magnificent  flight  of  andent  stairs, 
which  leads  to  the  present  court  of  justice,  wbicj^ 
is  aJiandsome  apartment  Contiguous  to  it  is  the 
room  of  punishment ;  but  in  our  mild  country,  jio 
other  instrument  is  to  be  seen  in  it  but  a  larg^ 

•  The  number  of  vagrant  or  disorderly  perfons  committed  in 
1 309  amounted  lo  279  >  of  poor  persons,  previous  to  their  removal 
to  their  respective  parishes,  947.     {Highmore*$  PuVlic  Char%tiei» 
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whipping  stocks.     This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
place  in  which  the  sentence  of  divorce  was  pro- 
nounced against  the  worthy  princess,  which  had 
been  concluded  on  in  the  opposite  monastery. 
iJi^LL.  The  hall  opens  into  the  court  room.     Over  the 

TURE  by"  chimney  is  the  celebrated  portrait  of  Edward  VI- 
by  Holbein^  representing  that  monarch  bestowinpr 
the  charter  of  Bridewell  on  Sir  George  Barnes^ 
the  lord  mayor :  by  him  is  IVilliam  earl  of  Pern- 
broke^  a  great  favorite  and  distinguished  character; 
and  Thomas  Goodrich^  bishop  of  E/t/y  and  lord 
chancellor  of  EjfgUind:  and  in  a  corner  is  th** 
head  of  the  celebrated  painter.  There  are  doubts 
whether  this  picture  was  completed  by  Holbein  ; 
for  his  death,  and  that  of  the  king,  very  soon  fol- 
lowed tne  solemnity  it  records. 

Sir  JVillunn  JVhhers^  lord  mayor  of  London^  15 
painttd  on  horseback.  He  was  president  in  1714, 
and  bestowed  on  tliis  hospital  tiie  iron  gates  and 
•marble  pavement. 

Sir  JFilliam  Turner ^  in  long  hair,  furred  robe, 
and  gold  chain  ;  the  face  very  fine.  This  gentle- 
man was  lord  mayor  in  1669;  a  native  of  Kirk 
Leihaviy  in  Yorkshire^  and  a  most  liberal  benefac- 
tor to  his  native  place.  He  was  painted  by  Mr. 
Beale,  for  Mr.  Knol/r/s,  who  presented  it  to  the 
governois  oi BridezvelL 

Ax  OTHER  portrait,  of  Sir  Robert  Geoffry^  with 
long  wig,  and  furred  robes,  dated  1J93.     Two 
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ckie^  for  the  army  and  navy.  It  was  finished  in 
1670;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  time  of 
the  first  establishment  of  this  usefiil  institution : 
perhaps  in  that  of  James  I.  there  being  in  the  hall 
the  portrait  of  that  monarch,  and  a  bust  of  his 
apothecary,  Gideon  Delaune. 

I  SHALL  revert  to  a  much  more  antient  person 
of  the  same  profession,  and  of  this  same  city, 
Caursus  de  Gangeland,  on  whom  Edward  III. 
settled  sixpence  a  day  for  his  care  and  attendance 
while  that  monarch  lay  ill  in  Scotland.  The  grant 
was  made  from  Westminster,  October  10th,  1345.^ 
By  this  it  appears  that  the  king  was  attended  in 
bis  campaigns  by  the  fiurulty,  but  the  year  of  his 
illness  is  not  mentioned. 

Till  within  these  few  years  this  house  was  pos^ 
sessed  of  a  most  curious  antique  mortar;  on  the^ 
body  of  the  mortar  several  figures,  such  as*  two 
griffins  as  suppwters  to  a  tree ;  and  two  animals, 
perhaps,  antelc^es,  supporters  to  another.  Two 
lions  in  the  same  character  to  a  third  tree ;  and 
two  others  supporting  a  castle  triple  towared. 
Round  the  rim  are  these  words:  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus^  mentes  tuorum  visita^  imple  superna  gra-* 
da  qua  tu  creasti  pecta. 

Salve  mea  Cristwr.  S.  T.  fFcnm. 
The  figure  of  this  curiosity  is  preserved  in  the 

•  Rymir't  Fmd.  ▼.  4S6. 
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GetUkmaris  ma^azme  far  the  year  I789«    The 
mortar  was  cracked :  and  ks  masters,  wanting  a 
proper  taste  for  the  stady  of  antiquities,  condetHned 
it  to  be  melted  down  as  old  iron. 
Knro's         WiTHiK  this  district  was  the  King^M  Pritaifig- 
H008B.     house;  in  which  bibles,  common  prayers,  proclfk 
mations,  and  erery  thing  resjlecting  the  public, 
ware  heretofore  printed.    Here,  in  the  time  of 
ChafUs  I.  was  made  that  dreadful  omission,  in 
the  seventh  commandment,  of,  Thau  sralt  eam^ 
nut  adultery ;  for  which  archbishop  Laud  very 
properly  laid  a  heavy  fine  on  the  Stationers  ediH- 
pany,  to  whom  the  printing  of  the  sacred  book  19 
csommitted  by  patent.    The  Spectator  wittfly 
remarks,  that  he  fears  that  many  young  profligates, 
of  both  sexea^  are  possessed  of  this  spurious  edi- 
tion, and  observe  the  commandment  according  to 
that  fisiil^  reading. 
L900ATB.       Thb  first  gate  in  tbig  sonthem  part  of  the  walls 
was  LudgaiCy  which  stood  on  the  middle  of  Lud- 
gaterhiU.    This  md  tbe  other  city  gates*  are  at 
preaent  pulled  down;  DempU^bar  exctpfBA4    We 
Britons  assert  that  this  gate  was  bu9t  by  king 
Ludf '  a  rigbt  worthie  ptiA(5^'t  who  lived  79  years 

•  Aldgate,  Cr^plegnth,  kttA  LltdgaiCi  wc^  ^^ta  6oWn  ht  I7OD. 
ThtmftttriaUof  ^fmnner wert'ttold  for  177^*  tOr.sthoKtf  Cripples 
gate  for  91/.,  and  of  Ludgate  for  148/.  The  purchaser  lo  lemort 
the  rubbish.    £d. 

t  HoHnshed,  p.  93« 
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htfon  Christ.  But  the  iS!(i.ro7t«  say  (possibly)  with 
some  degree  of  truth,  that  it  was  erected  during 
the  wars  of  the  barons  with  king  John;  who^  in 
12 15,  entered  the  city>  destroyed  the  houses  of  the 
devoted  Jems;  and  with  their  ruins  repaired  the 
walls,  and  built  this  gate.  When  it  was  takeft 
down  to  be  rebuilt,  in  1586,  a  stooe^  with  tUs  in* 
acription  in  Hebrew^  was  found  lodged  in  the  wall. 
*^  This  is  the  ward  dRabUMmes,  the  son  of  the 
**  honorable  Rabbi  Isaac/*  Lm^ate-mM  within 
my  memory  a  wretched  prison  for  debtocA :  it  be- 
came what  was  called  a  free  prison  in  1S7^  but 
aoon  lost  that  privilege*  It  was  enlarged,  and  had 
}SbB  additaoD  of  a  chapel,  by  Sir  Stephen  Fsrstet^ 
on  a  very  romantic  occasbn.  He  had  been  con- 
fined ttiere^  and,  beggbg  at  the  grate,  was  accost* 
ed  by  a  ridi  widow,  who  asked  lam  what  sum 
would  purchase  bis  liberty.  She  {layed  it  down, 
took  him  into  her  service,  and  afterward  married 
luoL  In  the  chapel  was  an  inscrjptkmki  honor  of 
him  and  Agnes  bis  wife,  dated  1454,  the  year  in 
which  be  enjoyed  the.  honor  of  being  lord  mayor 
of  the  city.  Old  Gr^ffisr  ^ves  a  view  of  the  a»- 
tient  gate  in  a  good  picture  of  hb  of  tiie  great  fira 
af  London  iti  1666,  which  is  engraven  by  Mr. 
Birch. 

Tnia  gate  put  an  end  to  the  rebdlkm  of  Sir 
'Thtrnios  Wyat.  «When  he  had,  with  somfe  loss,  led 
his  forces  along  the  Strand  uxni  Fleet-street,  in 
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hopes  of  being  joined  by  the  citizens,  he  found  it 
shut  against  him,  and  strongly  manned:  seized 
with  despmidency,  he  retreated  a  little  down  the 
hill,  and,  flinging  himself  on  a  bench  opposite  to 
the  inn  called  The  Bell  Sewage^  began,  to  rep^it 
the  rashness  of  his  enterprise  and  lament  his  folly. 
He  was  summoned  by  a  herald  to  submit ;  which 
he  agreed  to  do,  requesting  that  it  might  be  to  a 
gentleman ;  and  accordingly  yielded  himself  to  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley^  or  Sir  Clement  Parton,^ 
Bell  Th£  Bell  l^avage  continues  an  inn  to  this  day : 

Savaob.    j^yj.  ^^  gjgj^  .g  ^jjguggd.  Stm  says  that  it  received 

its  name  from  one  Imbella  Socage^  nt^ho  had  given 
the  house  to  the  company  of  Cutlers.  The  painter 
gave  it  a  very  diverting  origin,  deriving  it  from  a 
Bell  and  a  Wild  Man  ;  so  painted  a  belU  with  a 
savage  man  standing  by  it.  The  Spectator 
alone  gives  the  real  derivation ;  which  is  from  La 
BeUe  Sauvage^  a  beautiful  woman,  described  in  an 
old  French  romance  ns  being  found  in  a  wilderness 
in  a  savage  state.f 
Old  Bailey.  On  the  outside  of  Ludgate,  the  street  called 
the  Old  Bailey  runs  parallel  with  the  walls  as 
far  as  Newgate.  In  this  street  stood  Sydney- 
house  (at  present  occupied  by  a  coach-maker) 
once  the  residence  of  the  Sydnies,  till  they  re- 
moved to  Leicester-houscX   The  Sesi^ns-house, 

•  Fullers  Church  History^  book  xvi.  p.  14. 

t  Spectator,  roi.  i.  N^  fS.         X  Mr.  Brooke,  Somerset  Ktaii. 
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in  which  criminals  of  the  county  otMiddlesex^  and 
the  whole  capital,  are  tried,  is  a  very  elegant  build- 
ingy  erected  within  these  few  years.     The  entrance 
into  the  area  is  narrow,  to  prevent  a  sudden  in- 
gress of  mob.     Above  it  is  the  figure  of  Justice. 
Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  keep  the  court 
airy,  and  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  effluvia  aris* 
ing  from  that  dreadful  disorder  the  gaol-fever. 
The  havoke  it  made  in  May  1750,  was  a  melan- 
choly admonition  to  those  interested  in  every  court 
of  justice.    At  that  time  my  respected  kinsman 
Sir  Samuel  Pennant^  lord  mayor;  baron  Clarke; 
Sir  Thomas  Abney^  judge  of  the  common-pleas ; 
the  under  sheriff,  some  of  the  counsel,  several  of 
the  jury,  and  many  other  persons,  died  of  this  pu- 
trid distemper.  These  fatal  accidents  having  often 
happened  in  this  kingdom,  it  is  the  more  surpris- 
ing that  the  neglect  of  the  salutary  precautions 
should  have  continued  till  the  time  of  this  awaken- 
ing call.-~MR.  Howard  has  given  a  view  and 
plan  of  the  great  gaol  of  Newgate^  as  now  rebuilt. 
Some  of  the  defects  of  the  old  one  are  remedied : 
but  this  Friend  to  Mankind  seems  still  to 
think  it  is  not  free  from  errors ;  and  that,  without 
great  care,  the  prisoners  are  yet  liable  to  the  fatal 
fever,  the  result  of  one  of  those  errors.* 
By  a  sort  of  second  sight,  the  Surgeons  Theatre  Snn 

•  Sute  of  PrHom,  4to  edition,  213.  ^. 
Y 
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was  built  near  this  court  of  conviction  and  Neao- 
gatCy  the  concluding  stage  of  the  lives  forfeited  to 
the  justice  of  their  country,  several  years  before 
the  fatal  tree  was  removed  from  Tyburn  to  its 
present  site.  It  is  a  handsome  building,  (Mma* 
mented  witi)  ionic  pilasters ;  and  with  a  double 
flight  of  steps  to  the  first  floor.^  Beneath,  is  a 
door  for  the  admission  of  the  bodies  of  murderers* 
and  other  felons ;  who,  noxious  in  their  lives,  make 
a  sort  of  reparation  to  their  fellow-creatures,  by 
becoming  useful  after  death. 
Newgate;  Th£  new  prison,  which  retains  the  name  of 
Newgate^  from  the  gate  which,  till  within  these 
few  years,  formed  a  part  of  it,  is  immediately  be- 
yond the  Sessions-house:  a  massy  building,  with 
an  extensive  front  of  rustic  work,  having  all  the 
appearance  of  strength  and  security.  Yet,  in  the 
infamous  riots  of  1780,  the  felons  confined  even  in 
the  strongest  holds  were  released ;  stones  of  two  or 
three  tons  in  weight,  to  which  the  doors  of  their 
cells  were  fastened,  were  raised  by  that  resistless 
species  of  crow,  well  known  to  housebreakers  by 
the  name  of  the  Pig^s-foot.  Such  was  the  violence 
of  the  fire,  that  the  great  iron  bars  of  the  windows 
were  eatea  through ;  and  the  adjacent  stones  vi- 
trified. 

*  This  was  taken  down  in  the  recent  improvements^  and  the 
j'H^tre  removed  to  Lincoln  i  Inn  Fields,  where  a  stately  edifice  is 
^mplets^tn^  the  uw  of  the  Society.    Eo. 
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Th£  gate  stood  a  little  beyond  this  building:  whekBuilt. 
and  as  a  military  way  has  been  traced  under  it,  no 
doubt  there  must  have  been  one  during  the  time 
the  city  was  possessed  by  the  Romans :  although 
the  place  had  been  made  up,  and  no  vestiges  of  it 
left.  The  gate  which  supplied  its  place^  is  sup* 
posed  by  Stow  to  have  been  erected  between  the 
years  1108  and  1128,  when  Richard  Beauvcyes^ 
bbhop  of  London^  by  enlarging  the  precinct  of  l^t. 
PauVsj  had  obstructed  the  usual  way  under  Lud* 
gatCy  and  made  this  new  outlet  necessary.  Mr* 
Hawd  says,  that  the  original  name  was  Chamber^ 
bin-gate.  It  had  been  for  ages  a  prison,  even  as 
long  as  the  year  1218;  and  for  persons  of  ranki 
long  before  the  Tower  was  used  for  that  purpose. 
Robert  Baldocky  chancellor  to  Edward  III.  was 
sent  there ;  where,  says  Fabian^  he  ended  his  days 
miserably:*  Sir  Thomas  Percie^  lord  Egremond^ 
and  other  people  of  distinction,  were  committed 
to  that  prison  in  1457.  In  1412,  this  gate  was 
rebuilt  by  the  executors  of  the  fieunous  Sir  Richard 
WMttington^  out  of  the  effects  he  had  allotted  for 
works  of  charity :  his  statue,  with  the  cat,  remain* 
ed  in  a  niche  to  its  final  demolition,  on  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  present  prison.  It  was  destroyed  in 
the  fire  of  1666,  and  rebuilt  in  its  late  form.    It 

*  Chr.  ^.  it.  part  vii.  p.  £85. 
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had  one  great  arch,  and  one  postern  for  passengers : 
and  on  each  side  a  half  hexagon  tower. 
New  To  the  north  of  Newgate^  immediately  across 

the  street  (and,  with  the  east  end  of  St.  Septd- 
chre^s  church,  forming  the  entrance  of  Gilt^ur^ 
street)  is  lately  buiU  a  vast  pile,  of  a  proper 
strength  and  simplicity,  intended  to  supply  the 
place  of  one  or  both  of  the  qity  prisons,  called 
Compters. — This,  and  the  edifices  just  mentioned, 
form  all  together  a  superb,  but  melancholy  groupe 
of  public  buildings ;  and  are  a  noble  improvement 
of  this  spot;  which,  a  few  years  ago,  was  much 
incumbered  with  a  number  of  old  houses,  inter- 
rupting the  free  course  of  the  air,  the  view,  and 
the  intercourse  of  passengers. 
Nbwoatb-  In  Neagate-streety  over  the  entrance  into  Ba- 
gnio'courty  is  a  small  sculpture  in  stone  of  fVilliam 
EvanSy  gigantic  porter  to  Charles  I.  and  his  dimi- 
nutive fellow-servant,  Jeffry  Hudson,  dwarf  to  the 
same  monarch.  It  was  probably  with  his  own 
consent  that  the  latter  was  put  into  the  pocket  of 
the  giant,  and  drawn  out  by  him  at  a  masque  at 
court,  to  amaze  and  divert  the  spectators.*  He 
had  too  much  spirit  to  suffer  such  an  insult,  from 
even  a  Goliah :  for  little  Jeffry  afterward  com- 
manded, with  much  reputation,  a  troop  of  horse  id 

•  Fuller^s  Britbh  Worthies.     ITales,  p.  54. 
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inscriptbn  cut  on  it  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
elevated  situation  of  the  place. 
Church  op      The  church  ofSt.  S^ukhrCy  or  the  holy  sepul- 
CHRE.      chre,  befotementionedy  stands  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  gate,  on  the  north  side  of  Snow- 
hiil.     It  was  dedicated  to  the  holy  sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem:  but  whether  the  original  church,  which 
waff' of  a  great  size,  and  long  since  demolished,  was 
of  the  form  of  that  in  Judea^  is  unknown.     It  was 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  or  Edward  IV. 
•  Popham^  chancellor  of  Normandy^  who  is  men- 
tioned as  having  been  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
ChartreuXj  was  a  great  benefactor  to  this  church. 
The  6iax>us  captain  John  Smithy  who  perhaps  un- 
derwent more  romantic  adventures,  and  deeds  of 
arms,  than  any  man  who  ever  existed,  rested  here, 
in  1631,  from  his  turmoils.     I  refer  to  his  history 
for  his  wondrous  acts  of  chivalry ;  for  the  kindness 
he  experienced  among  the  Turks,  from  the  beau- 
teous lady  Tragabysanda  I  the  charitable  lady  Ca- 
Jamata!  and  the  blessed  Pokahontas!  the  great 
king  of  Virginians  daughter !!!  * 

A  SOLEMN  exhortation  was  formerly  given  to 
the  prisoners,  appointed  to  die  at  Tyburn^  in  their 
way  from  Newgate.  Mr.  Robert  Dozo,  merchant- 
taylor,  who  died  in  1612,  left  26*.  Sd.  yearly  for 

*  See  the  dedication  of  his  general  historic  of  Virginia,  Sec.  to 
Frances  dutchess  of  Richmond,  printed  for  Michael  Sparks,  l6«5, 
a  most  curious  book.    And  ChurckUts  Coll.  Voy.  ii.  d87f  3g3. 
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ever,  that  the  belUman  should  deliver  from  the 
wall  to  the  unhappy  crimiaals,  as  they  went  by  in 
the  cart;  a  most  pious  and  aweful  admonition. 
And  also  another,  in  the  prison  of  Newgate^  on 
the  night  before  they  suffered.  I  give  them  in  the 
note,  as  they  are  affectingly  good.* 

From  a  little  beyond  Neiogate^  the  walls  take  a 
north-easternly  direction,  as  far  as  Aldersgate. 

I  STiJLL  pursue  my  journey  along  the  northern 
suburbs ;  pass  into  Aldersgate-streety  near  the  site 
of  its  antient  gate.  Aldersgate-street  is  open  and 
airy,  and  remarkable  for  the  antiquity  of  several 

*  Admokitiow  to  the  prisombrs  iu  Nbwoatb,  0» 

the  night  before  execution. 

You  prisoners  that  arc  within. 
Who  for  wickedness  and  sin, 

after  many  mercies  shewn  you,  are  now  appointed  to  die  to-morrow 
in  the  forenoon ;  give  ear,  and  understand,  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, the  greatest  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre  i  shall  toll  for  you,  in  form 
and  manner  of  a  passing  bell,  as  used  to  be  tolled  for  those  that  are 
al  the  point  of  death :  to  the  end  that  all  godly  people,  hearing  that 
bell,  and  knowing  it  is  for  your  going  to  your  deaths,  may  be  stirred 
up  heartily  to  pray  to  God  to  bestow  his  grace  and  mercy  upon  you, 
whilst  you  live.  I  beseech  you,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to  keep 
this  night  in  watching  and  prayer,  to  the  sakation  of  your  own 
souls,  while  there  is  yet  time  and  place  for  mercy  j  as  knowing  to- 
morrow you  must  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  your  Creator, 
there  to  give  an  account  of  all  things  done  in  this  life,  and  to  suffer 
eternal  torments  for  your  sins  committed  against  him,  unless,  upon 
your  hearty  and  unfeigned  repentance,  you  find  mercy,  through  the 
merits,  death,  and  passion  of  your  only  mediator  and  advocate  Ji;- 
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of  its  houses.  London-house  is  qow  no  more :  its 
place  is  covered  with  the  warehouses  of  Mr.  Sed'- 
do^f  the  greatest  and  most  elegant  repository  of 
'goods,  in  the  article  of  the  cabinet  manufactory, 
in  the  world.  Stow  informs  us  that  it  was  once 
called  Petre-housCy  having  been  the  property  of 
the  lords. Petre:  an  ancestor  of  theirs,  ^ir  fVitHam 
Petre^  who  died  in  1572,  was  a  bene£Bu:tor  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Botolph^  Aldersgate^^  in  which  the 
family  resided  till  the  year  1639*  In  1657  it  wa3 
found  to  belong  to  Henry  Pierrepointy  marquis  of 
Dorchester.  I  do  not  know  the  time  when  the 
family  alienated  the  place.  It  did  not  acquire  the 
name  of  London-house  till  after  the  destruction  of 


SU8  Christ,  who  now  sits  at  the  right  haud  of  God,  to  make  in- 
tercession for  as  many  of  you  as  penitently  return  to  him. 

Admonition  to  the  condkmnbd  criminals,  as  thbt  arb 
PASSING  BY  St.  Sepulchre's  church-wall  to  execution. 

All  good  people,  pray  heartily  unto  God  for  these  poor  sinners, 
who  are  now  going  to  their  death,  for  whom  this  great  bell  doth 
toll. 

You  that  are  condemned  to  die,  zepent  with  lamentable  tears : 

ask  mercy  of  the  Lord,  for  the  salvation  of  your  own  souls,  thro^gli 

,  the  merits,  death,  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  now  sits  at 

the  right  hand  of  God,  to  make  intercession  for  as  many  of  you  is 

penitently  return  unto  him. 

Lord  have  mercy  upon  you. 

Christ  have  mercy  upon  you. 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  you. 
Christ  have  mercy  upon  you. 
•  CoUMt  Peerage,  vii.  38. 
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the  old  palace  near  St.  PauVs  by  the  great  fire. 
After  which  it  was  probably  purchased  by  the  See 
to  supply  the  loss  of  the  former.  It  could  be 
inhabited  only  by  one  prelate,  Bishop  Henchmanj 
who  died  there  in  1675,  and  was  buried  at  Ful- 
ham.*  London-home  has  long  since  been  sold, 
under  the  powers  of  an  act  of  parlement :  and  the 
house  in  St.  Jameses-square  (the  present  towur 
house  of  the  bishops  of  London)  purchased  for  their 
use.  The  last  tenant  oi London-house^  was,  I  think, 
old  Rawlinson^  the  nonjuring  titular  bishop  of  Lon* 
dan^  who  rented  it*  He  died  about  twenty  years 
ago ;  and  left  his  antiquities  to  the  university  of 
Oxford. 

Almost  opposite  to  London-house^  is  Thanet-  Thanet- 
house.  It  was  first  called  Dorchester-house^  hav- 
ing been  the  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Dorches- 
ter :  f  in  after  times  the  town  seat  of  the  TuftonSj 
earls  of  Thanet :  a  magnificent  old  house,  built 
about  the  time  of  Charles  I.  It  was  hired  or  pur- 
chased by  the  incendiary  statesman,  lord  Shafts* 
bury^  for  the  purpose  of  living  in.  the  city,  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  citizens ;  among  whom  he 
used  to  boast  he  could  raise  ten  thousand  brisk 
boys  by  the  holding  up  of  his  finger.  He  attempt- 
ed to  get  into  the  magistracy ;  but,  being  disap- 
pointed in  his  views,  and  terrified  at  the  appre- 

*  Ly»oH»$  Environs,  ii.  389. 
f  Sirypes  Slow,  i.  book  iii.  121. 
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hension  of  the  detection  of  a  conspiracy  ho  had 
entered  into  against  his  prince,  fled,  in  1683,  into 
Holland^  where  he  soon  died  of  the  gout,  height- 
ened by  rage  and  frustrated  ambition.*"  This 
house,  after  undergoing  various  fortunes,  in  1750 
was  converted  into  a  lying-in  hospital;  a  most 
humane  institution,  supported  by  voluntary  conr 
tributions,  which  doth  great  honor  to  its  patrons. 
Westmore-  In  this  street  was  also  the  town^house  of  the 
NoRTHUM-  NevitSf  earls  oi  JVestmoreland  ;  a  magnificent  pile, 

Houses!'  ^^^  frittered  into  various  tenements,  but  still  keeps 
its  name,  under  that  of  /Vestmorelahd-court.  The 
other  great  northern  family  was  lodged  not  far 
from  hence,  but  within  the  walls,  in  a  street  now 
called  BuU-and-Mouth'Street ;  Htm y  Percy ^  first 
earl  of  Northumberland:  but  the  business  of  those 
potent  peers  was  chiefly  in  the  camp;  for  they 
seldom  visited  London^  except  to  brave  the  sove- 
reign or  the  favorite.  On  the  attainder  of  that 
great  peer,  Henry  IV.  gave  it  to  his  queen  Joan^ 
and  it  w-as  called  the  Queen's  wardrobe. 

Lauder-        Laudkrdale-hou-se  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
.  ^^  northern  end  of  the  street     It  was  the  town- 

•  When  he  was  in  power,  he  urged  the  Dutch  war  with  uncom- 
mon animosity ;  and  always  concluded  his  speeches  with,  Delenda 
est  Carthago!  Before  he  fled  into  Holland,  he  was  so  fearful  of  be- 
ing gtren  up,  that  he  applied. for  permission  to  take  refuge  in  that 
country.  The  magistrates  consented,  with  these  remarkable  words : 
CartJtago,  von  aditug  abolita,  Comitem  de  Shaftesbury  in  gremio 
$uo  reaper e  vult. 
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seat  of  the  duke  of  Lauderdale:  but  its  site  is 
now  covered   with    the    distillery   belonging   to 

Messrs.  Bote  and  Walsh. 

The  BuU-and' Mouth  Inn,  not  far  from  the  site  BaLL-AND- 
of  the  gate,  must  not  be  passed  by,  on  account  of 
the  wonderful  perversion  of  the  name.  It  origi- 
nally signified  the  mouth  of  Boulogne  Harbour; 
which  grew  into  a  popular  sign  after  the  costly 
capture  of  that  place  by  Henry  VIII. 

,  In  Noble-streety  near  Aldersgate,  was  Shelley^   gHBLLEv- 
fiouse,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Shelley,  in  the  first  of 
Henry  IV:     Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  rebuilt  it,  in  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  called  Ba- 
con-house. 

The  Barbican,  which  I  mentioned,  at  page  12,  Barbican. 
as  ori^nally  a  Roman  Specula,  or  watch-tower,  lay 
a  little  to  the  north  of  this  street.     It  was  an  ap- 
pendage to  most  fortified  places.    The  Saxons 
gave  them  the  title  oiBurgh-koming.  They  were  ' 
esteemed  so  important,  that  the  custody  was  al- 
ways committed  to  some  man  of  rank.    This  was  ^ 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Robert  UJjord,  earl  of 
Suffolk,  by  Edward  IIL^^by  the  name  of  Base- 
court ;  which  descended,  by  the  marriage  of  Ce- 
cilia,  one  of  his  daughters,  to  Sir  John  Willoughby, 
afterward  lord  IVilloughby,  of  Parham.     Here 
was  of  old  a  manor-house  of  the  king's,  called 
Base-court,  or  Barbican,  destroyed  in  1251 ;  but 
it  was  restored,  as  appears  above.    In  tlie  reign  of 
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queen  Mary^  it  was  possessed  by  Catherine^ 
widow  of  Charles  Brandon^  duke  of  Suffolk^  io 
' .  her  own  right  baroness  JVUfoughby^  of  Eresby  ; 
and  then  wife  of  Thomas  Bertie^  ancestor  of  the 
duke  of  Ancaster :  i\\\i  lady,  in  her  zeal  against 
popery,  had  dressed  a  dog  in  a  rochet  or  surplice, 
used  by  bishops ;  and,  in  affront  to  bishop  Gardi^ 
ner^  had  named  a  dog  after  him.^  This  induced 
her  and  her  husband  to  quit  their  house  at  the 
.  Barbican^  and  retire  into  foreign  parts,  till  the 
danger  was  over.  The  mansion  named  JViUougJin 
by-house^  was  of  a  great  size,  and  inhabited  by  her 
son,  who  was  called  Pet^egrine^  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  born  abroad  during  the  flight  of  his 
parents. 
Bridgewa-  The  earls  of  Bridgexcater  had  also  a  house  in 
'  the  Barbican^  called  after  their  title.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  1675,  and  lord  Brackley^  eldest  son  of  the 
then  earl,  and  a  younger  brother,  with  their  tutor, 
unfortunately  perished  in  the  flames.  The  site 
is  nqw  called  Bridgewater-square^  or  garden.  It 
was  in  the  last  century,  at  the  time  Newcastle  was 
besieged,  celebrated  fo^  its  orchards,  productive 
of  such  quantities  of  fruits,  says  Mr.  Evelyn,  as 
never  were  produced  before  or  after  that  time. 
Mr.  Evelyn  attributes  this  to  the  decrease  of 
smoke,  resultmg  from  th^  scarcity  of  coal  in  the 

*  Collins  9  Peerage,  ii.  3. 
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capital  from  that  event.  He  inveighs  with  great 
indignation  at  the  increase  of  that  species  of  fuel ; 
and  at  the  introduction  of  so  many  manufactories, 
productive  of  smoke,  which  not  only  deformed 
our  noblest  buildings  with  the  sooty  tinge,  but 
also,  from  the  quantity  of  coal,  brought  on  ca- 
tarrhs, coughs,  and  consumptions,  in  a  degree  un- 
known in  Paris,  and  other  cities,  who  make  use 
of  wood  only.  His  words  are  strong :  "  The  city 
**  of  London"  says  he,  **  resembles  rather  the  feuct 
"  of  mount  JEtna,  the  court  of  Vulcan  StromboU^ 
*'  or  the  suburbs  of  Hell,  than  an  assembly  of 
''  rational  creatures,  and  the  imperial  seat  of  our 
**  incomparable  monarch/'*  The  project  of  this 
good  and  able  writer,  of  supplying  London  with 
wood  fires,  was  certainly  very  humane :  but,  from 
the  destruction  of  the  woods  even  in  his  days,  was 
as  little  feasible  as  it  would  be  at  present. 

In  Beech-lane,  adjacent  to  the  Barbican,  are  the 
remains  of  the  house  of  prince  Rupert.  By  the 
account  t  of  it  in  the  European  Magazine  of  1 79 1, 
p.  328,  it  appears  that  Charles  II.  paid  him  a 
visit  there,  and  that  the  ringers  oi  Cripplegate  had 
a  guinea  for  complimenting  the  royal  guest  with 
a  peal. 

Garter-place  was  another  great  house  in 
this  quarter.     It  had  been  built  by  Sir  Thomas 

*  EvsLTv's  Funi\fugium,  \%,  19«  Sl>  30. 
t  Attended  with  a  print. 
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JVrithe,  or  JVrilhskyy  garter  king  at  arms,  and 
uncle  to  the  first  earl  of  Southampton.^ 

In  Golden-lane^  near  the  Barbican^  stood  a  row 
of  low  houses,  of  singular  constructicMd^  which, 
according  to  the  inscription  beneath  a  small  print 
in  my  possession,  had  been  a  nursery  for  the 
children  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  It  had  been  also  a 
playhouse  in  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  successor* 

St.  Alban*s'  St.  Alban*s  church,  in  IVood-street,  I  men- 
tion on  account  of  its  antiquity,  having  been 
founded  in  the  time  of  king  Athelstan^  or  about 
9S4*  Stow  relates,  that  Roman  bricks  were  in 
his  time  to  be  seen  mixed  with  the  building.f 
Athelstan  had  also  a  house  near,  which  gave 
name  to  AdeUstreet^  or  King  AdeUstreet,  as  it  is 
called  in  old  writings4 
Head  OF        Ik  this  church,' flung  among  Plebeian  sculls, 

Jambs  IV.   ^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^  Unfortunate  James  IV.  of 

Scotland.  His  body,  for  a  long  time,,  had  re- 
mained embalmed  at  the  monastery  at  Shene. 
Af%er  the  Dissolution,  it  was  cast  among  some 
rubbish,  where  some  workmen  wantonly  cut  off 
the  head  ;  which  was  taken  by  Youngs  glazier  to 
queen  Elizabeth^  who  was  struck  with  its  sweet- 
ness, arising  from  the  embalming  materials.  He 
kept  it  for  some  time  at  his  house  in  JVoodstreet; 

•  HoweVt  LondinopoliSy  305.  f  Vol.  i.  book  iii.  7^. 

X  Newcourt,  i,  236. 
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but  at  last  gave  it  to  the  sexton,  to  bury  among 
other  bones  in  the  charnel-house.*  Such  is  often 
the  end  of  ambitious  greatness. 

From  the  Barbican.  Redcross-streeL  one  of  RBDCRosa^ 

Street. 

the  antient  streets,  points  dpwn  towards  Cripple^' 
gate.  In  it  the  mitred  abbot  of  Ramsey  had  his 
town-house.  It  was  afterward  called  Drury^ 
hauscj  from  its  having  been  in  after-times  the  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Drue  Drury.  In  this,  or  an  adja* 
cent  street,  I  am  told  that  general  Monk^  after- 
ward duke  of  Albemarkj  had  his  house. 

On  approaching  Cripplegatej  is  the  church  of  St.  Giles's, 
St.  EgidiuSy  St.  Giles.     That  name  always  im-     oatb. 
ports  something  of  beggary:    accordingly,   this 
gate  received  its  name  from  the  number  of  crip- 
ples and  beggars,  with  which  it  was  haunted  for- 
merly.    St.  Giles  was  their  patron ;  he  was  a  no* 
ble  Athenian^  and  so  charitable,  as  at  length  to 
give  away  the  very  coat  he  wore  on  his  back, 
which  he  bestowed  on  a  sick  beggar;   who  no 
sooner  put  it  on,  than  he  was  restored  to  health. 
The  same  legend  relates  also  to  St.  Martin.    He* 
had  in  this  very  street  a  fraternity,  founded  by 
Henry  Y.  who  built  here,  for  its  use,  a  hand- 
soine  house.     In  the  church  rest  from  their  la- 
bours some  of  my  brethren;  such  as  John  Speedy  JorhSpbkd. 
the  famous  English  historian  and  topographer  ^ 

•  Howel,  304. 
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RoBBRT     Robert  Glover^  Somerset  herald,  an  iodefatig^ble 
^^^^'     searcher  after  antiquities;  and  the  zealous  John 
John  Fox.   Fos^  the  famous  martyrologist. 
MiLTov.        Here  also  lies  the  illustrious  Mclton,  who 
was  buried  under  the  clerk's  desk,*  on  November 
12th,  1674,  from  his  house  in  Bunhill-Jields :  pro- 
bably according  to  his  desire,  in  order  to  be  near 
his  father,  whom,  about  the  year  1647,  he  had 
interred  in  this  church. 

In  the  same  church  is  a  beautiful  monument, 
by  Bacon^  of  Mrs.  Hand,  wife  to  the  present 
rector. 
Barbbr  Sur-  Not  far  from  this  church,  within  the  walls,  in 
oBOMs-HALL.  jifonkweHrStreet,  or  MugweU-street,  stands  Bar- 
ber Surgeons-hall;  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  works  of  Jnigo  Jones:  the  upper  end  is 
formed  out  of  one  of  the  towers  of  London  wall. 
The  theatre,  for  the  operations,  is  elliptical,  and 
finely  contrived.  -  Since  the  separation  of  the 
company  of  the  surgeons  from  that  of  the  barbers, 
the  building  is  in  a  manner  deserted.  Origina]ly 
•the  chirurgic  art,  and  that  of  shaving,  went,  in 
this  city,  hand  in  hand,  as  they  do  to  this  day  in 
several  parts  of  Europe.  The  barbers  were  first 
incorporated  by  Edward  IV.  in  1461 ;  but,  prior 
to  that,  they  had  been  formed  into  a  body  by 
Thomas  Morestead,  surgeon  to  Henry  IV.  V.  and 
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VI,  who  died  in  J  450:  and  the  grant  bad  been 
solicited  by  him,  Jacques  Friest  physician  to  Ed- 
ward  IV,  and  John  Hoboes,  his  physician  and 
surgeon:  at  length  it  was  incorporated  by  that 
prince,  and  his  brother  Glocester,  in  the  name  of 
St.  Cosme  and  DamianuSj  brethren,  physicians, 
and  martyrs.  The  company  prospered  for  some 
time,  till,  finding  that  numbers  had  crept  in  among 
them,  less,  skilled  in  the  lancet  than  the  razor, 
fix>m  the  want  of  power  to  examine  the  skill  of 
the  chirurgical  members,  they  obtained  a  new 
charter  from  Henry  VIII.  in  which  both  profes- 
sions were  united.  A  fine  picture  by  Holbein,  Pigturbbt 
preserved  in  this  hall,  commemorates  the  event. 
Henry,  in  all  his  blufihess  of  majesty,  is  repre- 
sented giving  them  their  new  charter :  among  them 
is  Doctor  ButtSj  immortalized  by  Shakespeare,  in 
his  play  df  Henry  VI I L  There  are  seventeen  of 
the  company  represented.  I  refer  to  the  Gentle- 
maris  Magazine^  for  April  1789,  for  their  names. 
I  may  mention  what  the  inquisitive  author  hath 
omitted ;  that  John  Chambre,  physician  to  Henry 
yiU.  was  in  orders,  and  was  dean  of  the  royal 
chapel  and  college,  adjoining  to  JVestminster- 
hall:  and  that  Thomas  Vycary  was  a  citizen  of 
London,  and  serjeant  surgeon  to  Henry  VI I L* 
and  the  three  succeeding  sovereigns.     Aylif  is 

*  Aikint  MoDoinof  Medicine^  50,  65. 
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another,  who  had  been  sheriff  of  London,  and  a 
merchant  of  Blackwell-haU.  I  relate  part  of  his 
stoiy  from  his  epitaph : 

In  surgery  brought  up  in  yoath» 

A  knight  here  liedi  dead ; 
A  knight,  an^  eke  a  Biiigeon,  8udi 

As  England  seld  hath  bred. 
'  For  which  so  soveraigne  gift  of  God, 

Wherein  he  did  excell ; 
King  Heibry  VIII.  call*d  him  to  court. 

Who  loT  d  him  dearly  well. 
King  Edward,  for  his  service  sake. 

Bade  him  rise  up  a  knight ; 
A  name  of  praise,  and  ever  since 

He  Sir  John  Mjfe  hight.* 

By  this  charter,  barbers  were  not  to  practise 
surgery,  farther  than  drawing  of  teeth :  and  sur- 
geons were  strictly  prohibited  from  the  feat  or 
craft  of  barbery,  or  shaving.  Use  was  to  make 
both  perfect.  But  by  the  year  1745,  it  having 
been  discovered,  that  the  above  arts  were  foreign 
to,  and  independent  of  each  other,  tbe  barbers 
and  the  surgeons  were,  by  act  of  pariement,  sepa- 
rated, and  made  distinct  corporations.  It  was 
very  fit  that  an  association,  which  was  now  be- 
come very  ludicrous,  should  be  dissolved:  our 
surgeons  began  at  that  period  to  rise  into  great 
fame.  True  it  is,  that  pupils  then  went  to  Paris 
to  improve  in  the  art :  at  present,  Btcrope  looks 

•  iSlnn^«AMr«LhookiiLp.O!r. 
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up  to  our  surgeons  as  at  the  summit  of  the  pro- 
fesaion. 

It  will  be  curious  to  turn  back  from  these  times 
to  those  oi  Henry  VIII.  to  compare  the  stale  of 
surgery :  when  at  one  time  there  were  very  few, 
as  Gak  tells  us,  worthy  to  be  called  surgeons. 
His  account  of  those  employed  in  the  army  is 
very  humorous.  ''  I  remember,''  says  he,  ''  when 
''  I  was  in  the  wars  at  Muttrtl  (^Mantreuit)  in 
^'  the  time  «f  that  most  famous  prince  king 
**  Henry  VII L  there  was  a  great  rabblement, 
^^  that  took  on  tiiem  to  be  surgeons :  some  were  * 
^^  sowgelders,  and  some  horse-gelders,  with  tin- 
"  \mn^  and  ooblers.  This  noble  sect  did  such 
^'  «gieat  cures,  that  they  got  tbemsebes  a  per- 
"  petual  name ;  for,  like  as  ThuMlus's  sect  wiere 
**  cidled  Thessaiions,  so  was  this  noble  rabble- 
^'  tment,  for  their  notorious  cures,  called  Ik^- 
^^  leaches;  for  in  two  dressings  they  did  com- 
"  Qxmly  make  their  cores, whole  and  sound  for 
^  «ver;  eo  that  they  neither  €eh  heat  nor  cold, 
**  nor  no  manner  of  pain  aAar.  Cut  when  the 
*^  duke  of  Narfotkj  who  was  then  general,  under- 
"  stood  how  the  people  did^iie,  and  that^of  small 
^  wounds,  'he  sent  for 'me,  and  certain  other  sur- 
'*  geons,  commanding  us  to  make  search  how 
"  these  men  cametothdr  death;  whether  it  weps 
**  by  the  grievousness  of  their  wounds,  or  by  the 
'^  lack  of  knowledge  of  •ihe  surgeons;  and  we, 
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'^  according  to  our  commandraent,  made  search 
**  through  all  the  camp ;  and  found  many  of  the 
*^  same  good  fellowg;  which  took  upon  them  the 
''  names  of  surgeons;  not  only  the  names,  but 
'^  the  wages  also.  We  asking  of  them  whether 
'*  they  were  surgeons  or  no,  they  skid  they  were ; 
'<  we  demanded  with  whom  they  were  broo^t 
^'  up,  and  they,  with  shameless  faces,  would  an* 
,  ^  swer^  either  with  one  cunning  man,  or  another, 
'^'  which  wa&  dead.  Then  we  demanded  of  them 
*'  what  chirurgery  stuff  they  had  to  cure  men 
*^  withal;  and  they  would  shew  us  a  pot,  or  a 
'^  box,  which  they  had  in  a  budget;  wherein  was 
"  such  trumpery  as  they  did  use  to  grease  hoises 
^  heels  withal,  and  laid  upon  scabbed  -  horses 
'^  backs,  with  rewal,  and  such  like.  And  others, 
*'  that  were  coblers  and  tinkers,  they  used  shoe- 
"  maker's  wax,  with  the  rust  of  old  pans,  and 
'^  made  therewithal  a  noble  salve,  as  they  did 
"  term  it.  But  in  the  end,  this  worthy  rabble- 
**  ment  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  and 
''  threatened,  by  the  duke's  grace,  to  be  hanged  for 
'^  their  worthy  deeds,  except  they  would  declare 
**  the  truth  what  they  were^  and  of  what  occupa- 
^*  tionsi  and  in  the  end  they  did  confess,  as  I 
''  have  declai-ed  to  you  before."'*  I  must  not 
PfcTURB  OP  overlook  another  picture ;  it  is  of  Dr.  Scarboraugkj 

BOROUGH. 
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afterward  Sir  Charles^  physician  to  Charles  II. 
James  II.  and  king  fFilHam.  He  was  early  ap- 
pointed, by  the  College  of  Physicians,  to  read 
anatomical  lectures  at  this  hall.  He  is  dressed 
in  the  red  gown,  hood,  and  cap,  of  a  doctor  in 
physic;  and  is  in  the  attitude  of  speaking:,  one 
hand  on  his  breast,  the  other  a  little  stretched  out. 
On  the  left  is  anqther  figure,  the  demonstrating 
surgeon^  dressed  in  the  livery-gown  of  the  city  of 
London;  whose  business  it  was  to  handle  and 
shew  the  parts  of  the  dissected  bodies.  Accord- 
ingly, he  holds  up  the  arm  of  a  dead  body, 
placed  on  a  table,  partly  covered  witli  a  sheet, 
with  the  sternum,  naked,  and  laid  bare,  and  the 
pectoral  muscles  appearing.  He  read  thes^  lec- 
tures with  great  applause  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years;  and  deservedly  attained  the  character  of 
the  ablest  physician  of  his  time,  of  great  abilities 
and  extensive  learning.*     He  died  in  1693.     I 

*  Inscription  under  Dr.  Scarborough's, Picture. 

Hec  tibi  Scarhurgi  Arrisius  ^ueis  spiritus  i^tus 
,        Corporis  humani  nobile  venat  opus. 
Ille  Opifex  rerum  tibi  rerum  arcana  leclusit, 

£t  Numen  verbis  jusstt  inesse  tuis. 
Ille  Datqr  rerum  tibi  res  indulsit  opimas, 

Atque  animum  indultas  qui  bene  donet  opes.  / 

Alter  erit  quisquis  magna  haec  exempla  sequetur, 
Alterutri  vestrum  nemo  aecundus  erit. 
Doctor  Arris,  who  composed  this  inscription,  was  a  physician^, 
and  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  Oj^ord,  and  served  in  parlement  for 
St.  AlhatCs,  ia  1661*    W^u^tAtism^  Oe.  AK>  it.  p.  96. 
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never  saw  the  elegy  on  Mr.  Cawky^  ascribed  to 
faim  by  Mn  Granger:  bat  die  poet  left  a*e  oq^  his 
friend  and  physician^  wUcb  he  concludes  with 
this  advice : 

Some  hoara  at  least  on  thy  own  pleasure  spare : 
Siobe  the  whole  stock  may  soon  rThawtfrf  be» 

Bestow't  not  all  in  charitie.  * 
Let  Nature  and  let  Art  do  what  they  please^ 
When  all  is  done,  Life'i  an  incurable  disease. 

NbvillbV  '  In  the  same  street  (at  the  end  of  Silver-street) 
stood  Nevilie's-inn^  the  house  of  John  lord  Nie^ 
vilk.  in  the  48th  of  Edward  III.  Ralph  NeviUe, 
.  ekrl  of  JVestmorelandy  died  possessed  of  it  in  the 
4th  of  Henry  IV.  as  well  as  of  the  Erber  on 
Dawgatehill.  In  1558,  it  was  the  property  of 
lord  Windsor^  and  called  IVindsor-phce. 

Siow-CoL-  To  the  north-east  of  Barber  Surgeons  hall;  near 
St.  Alphage^s  church,  opposite  to  the  western  wall, 
is  Sion  College^  founded  on  the  site  of  Eking 
Hospital  or  priory,*  by  Thomas  IVhite^  rector  of 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  west,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth;  who  gave  three  thousand  pounds  for 
the  purchase  and  building  of  the  college.  It  is 
governed  by  a  president,  two  deans,  and  four 
assistants,  annually  chosen :  and  all  the  olergy  of 
London^  and  its  suburbs,  are  fellows.  They  have 
under  their  care  alms-houses  for  ten  poor  men, 
and  as  many  women.     John  Sympson^  rector  of 

*  Newcourfs  Riperiorium,  i.  347* 
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Stk  Oifoe*^^  wba  auperintended  the  buUdi^g,* 
ad<)ed^  at  hia  owa  expeace,  for  the  use  of  the 
stjil4ious  p^rt  of  the  Londoti  clergy,  a  library 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long;  and  amply 
filled  with  books.  The  original  hospital  was 
founded  by  tVilliam  EUmg^  mercer,  in  1329  (on 
the  site  of  a  decayed  nunoery)  for  the  support  of 
a  hundred  blind  men.  He  afterward  changed  it 
into  a  priory,  and  became  himself  the  first  prior ; 
who,  with  four  canons  regular,  were  to  superin- 
tend the  miserable  objects. 

Neae  the  comer  of  the  wall,  to  the  north  of  St.  Jamba's 
Sum  CoUege^  stood  the  chapel  of  St.  Jameses  in  the  Wall. 
JVallf  belonging  to  an  hermitage  dependent  on 
the  abby  of  Gerandon^  in  Leicestershire^  as  early 
as  tj^e  year  IS98.  The  abbot  placed  here  two 
chaplains,  Cistercian  monks  of  their  house,  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  Ayrher  de  Valence^  earl  of 
P.embroke,  and  Alary  his  wife.  After  the  Disso- 
lution, it  was  granted  to  JVilliam  Lambe^  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  chapel  to  Henry  VI IL  citi* 
zeo  and  cloth-worker,  who  endowed  and  gave  it 
to  the  cloth- workers  of  London.  Here  the  com- 
pany haye  four  sermons  preached  to  them  annu- 
ally, on  which  times,  the  nrnst^,  wardens,  and 
livery  of  the  company,  after  the  sermon,  relieve 
with  clotbiog  and  money  twelve  poor  men,  and 

*  Neweaurfi  R^eri^rium,  i.  348. 
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as  many  women.  This  was  but  a  small  part  of 
the  charities  of  this  good  man,  which  extended 
jover  most  parts  of  the  city.  LanUfs  Condak 
fields  took  their  name  from  one  of  them.  He 
founded  in  that  tract,  or  on  the  part  to  ^ich 
they  did  in  his  days  extend,  several  conduits, 
distinguished  by  a  lamb  on  the  top  of  the  build* 
ings.  These  were  of  no  small  service  before  the 
bringing  of  tlie  New  River  to  supply  the  capitaL 
This  worthy  benefactor  died  in  1577,  was  buried 
in  St.  Faitlis  church,  and  is  commemorated  by 
an  epitaph  filled  with  irresistible  puns  on  his  in- 
nocent name. 
Grub-  I   PASS  by  Cripplegatc,  by  the  south  ends  of 

JVhitecro$S'Sinety  and  Grub-street :  the  last  cele* 
brated  for  the  (supposed)  residence  of  authors  of 
the  less  fortunate  tribe,  and  the  trite  and  illiberal 
jest  of  the  more  favored.  '  In  this  same  street 
dwelt  Jolm  FoXy  above-mentioned ;  and  the  very 
remarkable  Henry  IVdby^  esq;  of  Lincolnshire^ 
who  lived  in  his  house,  in  this  street,  forty-four 
years,  without  ever  being  seen  by  any  human  be* 
ing,  excepting  an  old  maid  servant,  who  only  was 
permitted  to  approach  him  in  cases  of  great  neces* 
sity.  He  was  to  the  hour  of  his  death  possessed 
of  a  large  estate ;  but  an  attempt  being  made  on 
his  life,  by  his  ungrateful  younger  brother,  he  took 
the  frantic  resolution,  thus  to  seclude  himself  from 
the  world.     He  passed  his  days  in  most  exem- 
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plary  charity.  He  died  October  Spth,  1636,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Giles's^  Cripple- 
gate.  Hi^  old  maid  servant  died  only  six  days 
before  her  master.  It  is  therefore  not  jmprbbable 
that  Mr.  fVeiby  died  for  want  of  assistance,  as  in 
our  days  that  oddity  Mr.  Elwes  had  nearly  done, 
on  the  dedtfa  of  his  old  woman.  Mr.  JVelby*s 
management,  in  his  strange  retreat,  is  too  long  to  . 
relate :  the  curious  reader  will  find  the  whole  in 
the  369th  pagp  of  the  Phcenix  Britannicus.\ 

The  Fletchers,  Bowyers,  makers  of  Bowstrings, 
and  of  every  thing  relating  to  archery,  inliabited, 
in  old  times,  this  street.     It  is  the  last  street,  in 
thb  part  of  the  town,  which  was  in  being  about 
the  time  of  Aggas's  map :  all  beyond  (as  far  as 
BtshopsgatC'Street  IVithouty  were  gardens,  fields, 
or  morass :  the  last  the  original  state  of  this  part 
of  the  present  Landcfn.    This  tract  was  in  the  Finsbory, 
vasx)Qr  oi  Fimbury^  or  rather  Fensbury  ;  and,  in  ^^^elds!*^ 
the  days  of  the  historian  Fitzstephen,   was  an 
arrant  fen ;  of  which  he  gives  the  following  ac- 
count, in  his  description  of  the  pastimes  of  the 
citizens,  in  his  time ;  in  which  is  mentioned  the 
awkward  substitute  of  the  skate.     *'  And,'*  says 
the  historian,  "  when  that  vast  lake,  which  waters 
"  the  walls  of  the  city  towards  the  north,  is  hard 
*'  frozen,  the  youth  in  great  numbers  go  to  divert 
"  themselves  on  the  ice ;  some  taking  a  small  run, 
"  for  an  increment  of  velocity,  place  their  feet  at 
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'^  a  proper  distance,  and  are  carried  sUdtog  Bide- 
<<  ways  a  great*  way.  Other  will  make  a  lai]ge 
<<  cake  of  ice,  aod,  seatbg  one  of  their  coib- 
^^  paoioos  upcm  it,  tbey  take  hold  of  one's  bands 
^^  aad  draw  him  along,  wh^  it  happens,  that, 
^'  moving  swiftly  on  so  slippery  a  plain,  they  aU 
^'  fidl  headlong;  Others  there  are  who  are  stiU 
^'  more  expa't  m  Ihea^e  amusements  on  the  ice; 
'^  they  place  certain  bones,  the  leg^bpoes  of  aoi- 
*  '^  mals,  under  the  soles  of  their  feet,  by  tyii^; 
*^  them  rouad  their  ajakles,  and  then,  taking  a 
**  pole  shod  with  iron  into  their  bands,  they  podi 
<<  themselves  forward  by  striking  it  against  the 
<*  ice,  and  are  carried  on  with  a  velocity  equal 
^'  to  the  flight  oi  a  bird,  or  a  bolt  discharged  frtm^ 
'*  a  cross-bow."* 

Th£S£^ fields  were,  till  of  late  yews»  the  haaat 
of  most  nxitley  amusements,  and  some  of  not  tiie 
most  innocent  nature;  among  them  was  ev^ 
allurement  to  low  gaming,  by  little  fraudulwt 
tricks.  It  was  likewise  the  great  Gymnasium  of 
our  capital,  the  resort  of  wrestlers,  boxers,  run- 
ners, and  foot-ball  playm's,  and  the  scene  c^  evei^ 
manly  recreation.  Here  ^e  mountebanks  set  up 
their  stages,  and  dispensed  infallible  medicines, 
for  every  species  of  disease,  to  the  gaping  gulls 
who  surrounded  them.    Here  too,  I  lament  to 

*  Fiizstepken,  &c.  toinslated  by  the  fteverttod  Dador  1V^#. 
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say,  r^^oQ  set  up  its  stage  itiDeraoty  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  treesf ;  and  here  the  pious  well-niettQ- 
ing  tVhitefield  toog  preached  so  successfully,  as  to 
steal  froDS  a  neighboring  charlatan  the  greater 
part  of  his  numerous  admirers,  in  defiance  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  doctor,  and  the  witty  sallies  of 
his  pied  attendant    Hie  faithful  merry  andrew 
told  his  master  not  to  be  dbcouraged:  he  would 
ei^age  soon  to  dislodge  this  powaiiil  adversary, 
lie  accordingly  climbed  a  tree  above  the  head  of 
the  zealous  prtecher,  who,  in  the  midst  of  an 
ecstatic  attitude,  received  froaa  the  impious  wri^h 
the  full  effects  of  a  most  active  drug,  and  was 
forced  to  quit  his  discourse  with  the  utmost  pred- 
[Mtation.    But  andrcw  found  it  difficult  to  escape 
with  hb  life ;  for  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by 
showers  of  stooes  from  the  justly  enraged  congrcr 
gation ;  and  long  felt^  in  his  battered  bones,  the 
coosequeooe  of  his  wit.   Mr.  Whiufidd  used  often 
to  relate  the  adventore  with  much  humour :  and  I 
received  the  account  from  a  gentleman  who  heard 
bim  describe  his  piteoos  mishap. 

On  the  north  part  of  these  fidds  stood  the  Doo-House. 
Ihgge-hamey  in  which  were  kept  the  hounds  fix 
the  mmusenient  of  the  lord  mayor.  Here  resided 
the  ComfHon  Hunt^  an  officer,  the  second  in  rank 
among  tiiose  who  formed  the  Fratarian  establish- 
ment: Master  Sword-bearer  alone  took  place  of 
him:  Master  Common  Hunt  followed  him,  and 
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.  was  to  wait  for  his  lordship's  commands,  on^Mcn- 
dajfs,  Wednesdaya^  Fridays^  and  Saturdays.^ 

It  was,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  of  so  little 
value,  that  the  whole  was  let  at  the  rent  of  four 
marl^s  a  year.     It  could  only  be  passed  over  od 

'  causeways,  raised  for  the  benefit  bf  travellers. 
In  1414,  Thohias  Fauconer^  mayor,  opened  the 
MooRCATE.  postern  in  the  wall,  called  Moorgate^  to  give  the* 
citizens  a  passage  into  the  country.  He  also  be- 
gan to  drain  this  watery  tract.  In  1512,  Roger 
Atchley^  mayor,  made  fulrther  progress  in  the 
work.t  Successive  attempts  brought  the  ground 
into  the  state  we  see  it  at  present. 

Tu£  manors  of  Holytvell  and  Fimhuryy  were 
early  granted  to  the  prebend  of  Finsbury  in  the 
'  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  In  13 1 5,  the  prebendary, 
Robert  de  Baldockj  granted  all  his  clame  in  the 
said  manors  j;  to  Sir  John  Gisors,  mayor,  and  to 
the  commonalty  of  London^  for  which  they  were 
to  pay  to  Baldpckj  and  his  successors,  annually, 
the  sum  of  xxj.  The  right  afterwards  reverted  to 
the  church ;  and  the  prebendary  granted,  within 
this  century,  to  the  city  a  lease  for  forty-one  years, 
on  which  a  few  buildings  were  erected.  It  was 
then  discovered  that  to  build  on  so  short  a  tenure 

*  Sirtfpe't  Siaw,  ii.  book  v.  p.  l63.  and  hb  Survaie,  p.  9^. 
t  Dugdale  on  embanking,  73. 

J  Netvcouri's  Bepert.  i.  159.    They  were  called  Mora  de  IltUy- 
well  et  Fineihury. 
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would  be  imprudent.  The  prebendary  and  the 
city  applied  to  parlement,  and  got  the  power  en- 
larged to  ninety-nine  years.  The  prebendary  for 
the  time  being  and  the  city  unite  in  granting  the 
leases.  On  this,  Finsbury-sqiuLre  arose  within 
these  two  years:  a  square  that  does  not  give 
place  in  beauty,  and  not  much  in  size,  to  the  most 
boasted  in  the  west  end  of  the  town.  To  the  dis* 
grace  of  the  builders,  two  houses  on  the  south  fell 
down  almost  as  soon  as  tiiey  were  built :  and  the 
rest  of  that  side  is  in  a  mOst  perilous  state.  The 
city  caused  a  survey  to  be  made :  and  tlie  demo* 
lition  of  that  side  now  depends,  on  the  resolutions 
of  the  next  common-council.  Possibly  the  gib- 
beting of  a  builder  (in  effigy)  in  the  niiddle  of  the 
area,  niiay  have  a  happy  effect  throughout  the 
capital.  The  late  prebendary  got  for  himself  and 
family  above  two  thousand  pounds 'a  year  for  the 
remainder  of  the  lease.  It  is  said  that  the  value 
of  re&t  to  the  prebendary  in  possession,  and  to  the 
city,  is  at  this  time  not  less  than  six  thousand 
pounds  a  year^ 

Between  Bishapsgate  and  Moorfidds  stood  Bbthlbm, 
the  hospital  of  $t.  Mary  of  Bethlem;  founded  by  ^^ 
Simon  FUz-mary^  sheriff  of  London^  in  lfl47,  for 
a  prior,  canons,  brethren,  and  sisters,  of  a  pecu* 
liar  order;  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  bishop 
of  Bethleni.  They  were  to  be  jclressed  in  a  black 
habit,    and    distinguished    by    a    star   on    their 
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tnreast.*  In  1403  most  of  the  hoisses  belonging 
to  this  hospital  were  alienated,  and  only  the  ma- 
ster left,  who  did  not  wear  the  habit  of  the  order. 
It  seems  to  have  been  institttted  for  the  receptioD 
and  cure  of  lunatics :  and  had  dependent  on  it 
some  inferior  houses.  Stow  mentions  one  in  St. 
MarHn*s  in  the  FkUs :  but  a  certain  Idng,  disHt 
ing  that  persons  tmder  such  unhappy  circum- 
stances should  be  so  near  the  royal  palace,  caused 
tiiem  to  be  removed  to  Sethkm,  without  Butkof^ 
gate.    In  1583,  Stephen  GenmngB,  met*cfaant-tay- 

.  lor,  with  great  hamenity  left  by  will  forty  pounds 
towards  tiie  purchasmg  of  this  hospital  for  the 
reoeptian  of  lunatics.  The  mayor  and  common- 
alty ImuI  tftlen  some  steps  to  execute  his  design : 
but  IB  1545  were  prevented  by  the  munificence  of 
their  monarch,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  city  of 
Londen^  when  it  was  converted  to  the  humane 
purpose  of  receiving  persons  laboring  under  this 
most  dreadful  of  maladies.  At  first  (the  medical 
relief  excepted)  tiieir  eicpenoes  were  borne  by 
their  friends,  or  their  parishes;  but  tiiis  edifice 
benig  found  too  small,  and  growing  ruinous,  in 
1675  the  lord  mayor  and  alcfermen,  removing  the 
site  to  the  present  place,  began  the  noble  hospital 
we  now  see;  and,  great  as  it  is,  'finished  it  in  the 

^  oesft  year,  M  the  expence  of  seventeen  thousand 

*  Simmia  Sappl.  it.  974. 
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pounds.  The  jfront  and  wii^s  extend  five  bull* 
dred  and  forty  feet ;  and  make  a  magnificent  ap- 
pearance.  It  was  boilt  on  the  plan  of  the  palace 
of  the  TuilkrieSf  ast  Paris.  Louis  XIV.  was  so 
incensed'  that  bis  palace  should  be  made  the  mo- 
del for  a  lunatic  hospital,  thai  it  was  said,  be 
ordered  a  plan  of  the  palace  of  our  monarch  at 
SU  James's  to  be  taken,  for  offices  of  the  vilest 
nature.* 

Th£  humanity  of  the  naticm,  in  1734,  was  the 
cause  that  two  lai^ge  wings  w^  added  for  the  re- 
oeption  of  incurables^  of  wliich  tbere  were  lately 
one  hundred,  in  that  terrible  state,  maintained 
within  these  walls.  The  whole  number  of  diSF^ 
tracted  people,  admitted  in  the  last  year,  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-^eight ;  cured  and  discharged, 
a  hundred  and  e^hty-nine ;  buvied,  fourteen ;  re- 
mained under  cure,  two  hundred  and  eighty.t 

Over  the  gates  are  two  capital  figures,  of  rav» 
ing  and  melancholy  Madness,  the  work  oi  Caius 
Gabriel  Cibber,  the  fath^  of  the  admirable  come- 
dian and  wit  Colkjf  Cibber.  Pope  satirises  himself 
when  be  makes  these  fine  figures  the  mere  vehiole 
of  abuse  on  the  son,  by  calling  them 

Hk  braiea  bndnlcii  biothen. 

*  Hist  acooont.  Sec.  oiBetkkm  HofpUal^  |«bliih«d  in  17S3. 

t  The  number  of  patknu  in  1808  amounted  to  one  hoodridjuMi 
foTty-seren^  of  whom  eighty*two  were  conaiderod  as  incumble. 
The  dettniction  of  the  present  building  has  commenced;  a  new 
hospital  is  intended  to  be  erected  in  S^.  Gt«rges  Fields.    En. 
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But  Colley  Cibber,  after  very  long-suffering,  took 
ample  revenge,  in  a  short  but  bitter  Ph^pfk 
against  our  great  poet ;  which  touched  his  pride 
so  much  as  to  contribute  to  bring  him  speedily  to 
the  grave. 
St.  Lukes  OPPOSITE  to  Bcthlem  HospitcU^  on  the  north 
side  of  Moorfieldsj  stood  the  hospital  of  St.  Lukc^ 
a  long  plain  building,  till  of  late  appropriated 
to  the  same  purposes,  but  totally  independent  of 
the  former.  It  was  founded  on  the  humane  con- 
sideration that  Bethlpn  was  incapable  of  recdvang 
all  the  miserable  objects  which  were  offered.  On 
the  first  of  January  1787,  the  patients  were  re* 
moved  from  the  old  hospital,  to  a  oew  one,  erect* 
ed  under  the  saime  name,  in  Old-street^  on  the 
plan  of  the  former,  extending  in  front  £3ur  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  feet.  Since  the  first  ad* 
mission  of  patients,  on  July  SOth,  1751,  to  the 
same  day  1791,  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty^one  have  been  admitted :  of  which  niiie^ 
teen  hundred  and  thirty-six  have  been  discharged 
cured:  and  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-Eve  un* 
cured.  By  a  very  liberal  regulation,  uncuced 
.  patients  may  be  taken  in  again,  on  the.  payment 
of  five  shillings^  a  week:. so  that  their  friends 

*  This  18  now  iacreoied  U>  seven  shiStings.  The  funnber  of 
pftttents  received  into  the  hospital  from  ils  opening  to  AmL^, 
1809,  amounted  to  9042,  of  whom  3884  have  been  discharged,  nn- 
cured  or  as  ideots>  and  3915  as  cured.  Seven  hundred  have  died 
during  that  period.     £d. 
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may,  if  they  please,  try  a  second  time  the  force  of 
medicine  on  their  unhappy  relations  or  connec- 
tioDs.  The  old  hospital  is  now  pulled  down,  and 
replaced  by  a  handsome  row  of  houses. 

Imuediately  behind  this  hospital  is  PeerUBS--  Pbbrlbss- 
pool^  in  name  altered  from  that  of  Perillous-pondj 
ao  called,  says  old*  St€w,  from  the  numbers  of 
yoiitiis  who  had  been  drowned  in  it  in  swimming.* 
lo  oor  tine  it  has,  at  great  expence,  been  con- 
verted into  the  finest  and  most  spacious  bathing 
place  now  known ;  where  persons  may  enjoy  that 
manly  and  useful  exercise  with  safety.  Here  ^ 
also  an  excellent  covered  bath,  a  large  pond 
stocked  with  fish,  a  small  library,  a  bowling-green^ 
and  every  innocent  and  rational  amusement:  so 
that  it  .is  not  without  reason  that  the  propriety 
bath  bestowed  on  it  the  present  name. 

The  parish  of  St.  Luke*s  was  taken  oat  of  that  St.  Lukb's 
of  St.  Giks*s  CripplegatCf  by  an  act  in  his  late 
nu^esty's  reign.  I  menticm  it  merely  to  dinsct 
the  reader's '  attention  to  the  steeple  of  the  new 
church,  which  termmates  most  singularly  in  a 
luted  obelisk. 

Oir  the  west  side  of  MoorfiMs  is  the  ArtUkrjf  AmLLUT 
Ground:  a  large  piece  of  ^ound  laid  out  for  the   ^'^^'^ 
purpose  of  provii^  the  artiUery ;  and  for  exer- 
the  military  belonging  to  the  city.    It 

•  Simu'i  Sknmi,  IB. 
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origumUj  in  Bmfwpfgaie^ireety  where  warn  laa4 

belonging  to  ttie  priory  of  St.  Mmry  S^tlt  was 

used  with,  the  same  intention.    WiUiawi^  last  prior 

of  this  house,  granted  i^  lor  three  ninety-oiM 

yeais,  to  the  freikemily  of  avtiltery^  or  the  graners 

of  the  Jmoer^  foir  the  pnetsce  <rf  greal  and  ssoaU 

oednance;  and  it  was  loi^  caUed  the  Jrtitienf 

Gopdm.    This  society  was  greatJiy  patranieed  hj 

Bemy  VIII :  his  daughter  EUzabetk  ftywed  it 

in  a  high  degree ;  as  faeeaoe  a  princess  whose  do« 

suHMons  were  threatened  wi&  perpetual  invaeioQ 

hy  her  potent  rival.    The  earl  of  IVarmck  {Jm^ 

lmiQ£lMUry)wMnaster  of  the  ordnance;  undsr 

bim»  hut  more  particnlarly  under  WiUiam  Tkoma^ 

Master  gunner  of  the  queen  s  ship  the  Viottrjf^  hi 

\SMy  the  art  was  thrown  into  a  system.    TAnean 

proposed  to  the  council,  that  the  charter  g^taated 

to.  the  Fntwmiy  hy  Hemy  should  he  confirmed, 

and  that  the  earl  of  Warwiek  should  be  govecBor ; 

and^  that  a  certain  numher  o£  able  gunnecs  shoiiUr 

be  ^)pointed  to.  instruct  ia  the  art^  and  that  none 

should  be  appcuntnd  to  any  of  her  majesty's  ships 

or  forts,  except  those  whom  they  should  afpprewe^ 

'Shis  plan  was  nejected:  and  the  ground  sannitaed 

toithe  guaaecs^oitiw  famer.* 

Artillery      hn  1<585  a  oow  wiitary  sQciefa)r  arose-  iDi  Ihae 

eity;  which^in  tfaeee  affidghled  tines^  findiof^ife^ 


•  Stryp^M  S^m^\i,Ufik'iL^^»97- 
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sdf  grievously  harassed  by  continual  musten»  and 
exercising  of  men,  found  a  remedy  in  the  gaHant 
spirit  of  several  of  the  citizens.  A  number  (among 
whooi  were  many  sk^l  officers,  who  bad  served 
with  credit  abroad)  formed  themselves  into  a  re^ 
ftpectable  body  of  volunteers,  exercised  them- 
selves, and  trained  ethers  to  the  art  of  war. 
Witiyn  tw^years  tiiere  were  newly  three  buncfred 
metdMmCs;  and  others,  capable  of  training  and 
teadmg  sokKers  the  management  of  tiieir  pieces, 
pikes,  and  haUmrds;  to  march,  counter-march, 
and  ring.  They  madie  a  considerate  figure  aA 
the  camp  at  TUburpy  itt  the  celebrated  year  1588. 
After  that  time,  this  tfseful  discipline  was  neglect-* 
ed ;  but  in  1610  it  revived,  and  the  volunteers  be- 
came so  numerous  as  to  amount  in  .time  to  six 
thousffidd  men.  The  old  place  oi  exercise  being 
too  small  for  tiie  purpose,  they  removed  to  the 
NoBtf  ArtiUery  Ground.  In  the  year  1614,  there 
WIM  a  general  muster;  and  the  citizens,  bravely 
Imiishsd,  under  twenty  captains,  made  a  most 
oedMble  appearance.  In  1628  tliey  began*  to 
Iffidld)  on  one  side,  ai>  armoury,  which  is  excel-' 
fendy  supplied;  Charles  II.  when  prince,  and 
his  brother  Jame^  duke  of  York,  entered  into  &is 
Cbtt^Nmy :  and  on  tiief  Restoration  the  duke  him- 
self itodc  the  command,  and  called  it  his  own  com- 
pany.   The  president)  and  other  officers,  consist 

S  AS 
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of  the  leading  persons  in  the  city :  and  one  of  the 
royal  family  is  captain-general.  It  consbts  of 
three  hundred  men. 

Besides  this  military  force,  the  city  has  six 
regiments  of  militia,  commanded  by  gentlemen  of 
the  first  rank  in  the  city :  these  are  under  a  lieu- 
tenancy peculiar  to  London  ;  and  are  exercised. 
Traivbi>-  It  was  this  body,  then  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Trained-bands,  which  decided  the  fietteof  the  civil 
war  of  the  last  century.  On  every  occasion  tbey 
behaved  with  the  spirit  and  persev^^nce  of  the 
most  veteran  troops.  They  were  commanded  by 
Skippon,  captain  of  the  ArtUiery  Garden,  who  had 
served  long  in  Holland;  and  raised  himself  from 
a  common  soldier  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
proved  himself  an  excellent  officer.  From  the 
service  he  had  been  in,  he  came  over  full  of  pre- 
•  judice  against  church  and  state,  so  ^as  greatly  in 
the  confidence  of  his  party.*  He  was  totally  illi- 
terate; but  his  speeches  to  his  soldiers  had  more 
weight  in  their  ears  than  the  finest  oratory.  On 
marchmg  to  join  the  earl  of  Esser,  this  was  his 
speech :  '^  Come^  my  boys,  my  brave  boys,  let  us 
**  pray  heartily,  and  fight  heartily :  I  will  run  the 
'^  siame  fortune  and  hazards  with  you.  Remem- 
^'  ber  the  cause  is  for  God,  and  for  the  defence 

*  Chrendon,  ii.  380. 
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"  of  yourselves,  yt)ur  wives,  and  children.  Come, 
"  my  honest  brave  boys,  pray  heartily  and  fight 
*'  heartily,  and  God  will  bless  you."* 

At  the  back  of  Bethkm  hospital  is  a  long  street, 
called  London  fVally  from  its  being  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  long  extent  of  the  wall,  in  which 
are  here  and  there  a  few  traces  of  the  Roman 
masonry, 

A  SHORT  walk  brought  toe  to  Biskopsgate-street 
fVithout^  On  the  east  side  is  Devomhife-square : 
the  earls  of  Devonshire  had  a  town-house  near  the 
street,  which  was  called  after  their  name.  IVti- 
Uam,  the  second  earl,  died  in  it  in  1628.  It  was 
originally  built  by  Jasper  Fisher,  a  clerk  in  Chan- 
cery, free  of  the  goldsmiths  company,  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Stcno  calls  it  a  large  and  beautiful 
house,  with  gardens  of  pleasure,  bowling- allies, 
and  the  like.  His  vanity  ruined  him,  and  his 
house  got  the  name  of  Fisher's  Folly.  It  had  a 
quick  succession  of  owners.  It  belonged  to  Mr. 
Comwallis;  to  Sir  Roger  Manners;  and  to  Ed- 
ward earl  of  Oxford,  lord  high  chamberlain,t  the 
same  who  is  recorded  to  have  presented  to  queen 
Elizabeth  the  first  perfumed  gloves  ever  brought 
into  England.  Her  majesty  lodged  in  this  house 
in  one  of  her  visits  to  the  city :  probably  when 
thb  gallant  peer  was  owner.     After  him  it  fell  to 
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•  FFhiiehck't  dfemoriaU,  65.  f  Stow,  book  ii.  gd. 
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the  Cavendishes;  but  that  they  resided  in  this 
neigbbwhood  loog  before  is  to  be  supposed,  as 
their  ancestor,  Thomas  Caoen£sh,  treasurer  of 
the  exchequer  to  Henry  VIIL  interred  hb  wife 
in  St.  Boto^h's,  the  parish  church :  and  by  will, 
dated  Jprit  ISth,  15S3,  bequeathed  a  legacy  to- 
wards its  repairs.*  About  the  time  at  the  civil 
wars  it  became  a  conventicle.  The  author  of 
Hudibras  alludes  to  it  in  these  fines,  when,  speak- 
ing of  *'  the  packed  parliament"  of  those  timesi 
he  says 

That  xeprasentt  bo  ptrt  o*  th'  nation. 
But  Fuhet'i  f^lkf  congregation.t 

Canto  ii.  line  S93. 

Near  it  was  another  fair  house,  built  by  one  of 
our  nobility,  lord  John  Powlet;X  I  conjecture,  so 
ancestor  of  the  duke  of  Bolton.  I  imagine  turn  to 
have  been  the  second  marquis  of  JVinchester^  be- 
fore he  came  to  bis  title. 
St.  Mart  On  the  east  side^f  the  north  end  of  this  street 
stood  the  priwy  and  hospital  of  St.  Mary  S^ks 
founded,  in  1 197,  by  IVaUer  Bnme,  shaiff  <rf 
London^  and  Rosia  his  wife,  for  canons  regular  0f 
the  order  of  St.  Atigwtine,  It  was  noted  for  its 
pulpit  cross,  at  which  a  preacher  was  wont  to 

*  Collinses  Noble  Fagiiltes,  6. 

t  See  my  good  friend  the  Reirerend  Doctor  KatKs  nota  in  U^ 
fine  edition  oiHudihras,  vol.  ii.  p.  417. 
X  Siow*s  Surtme,  3J9. 
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preach  a  sermon  consolidated  out  of  five  others, 
which  bad  been  preached  at  St.  PauTs  Cro$Sf  on 
Good  Friday  nnd  the  Mendmf  J  Tueaday^mdfVtd^ 
nesday  m£Mkr  week ;  and  then  to  give  a  dermon 
of  his  own.  At  all  which  sermons  the  mayor  And 
aldermen  were  to  attend,  dr^8sed  on  each  occa- 
sion in  different  colored  robes.  This  custom  con- 
tinued tfll  the  destruction  of  church  govemmenl^ 
in  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century.  They  have 
since  been  transferred  to  St.  Bride's  church,  and 
preached  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday^  that  on 
the  Mmday  by  a  bishop,  that  on  the  Tuesday  by 
a  dean.  The  lord  mayor  and  lady  mayoress,  and 
the  aldermen  and  their  wives  attend  in  state,  pre- 
ceded by  the  blue-coat  boys.  At  the  Dissolution, 
here  were  found  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  and 
fourscore  beds,  well  furnished  for  the  reception  of 
the  poor.* 

To  page  15  I  refer  the  reader  for  an  account 
of  the  antiquities  found  in  these  fields. 

The  great  population  of  this  part  of  the  town,  Smttlb- 
called  Spittk-^lds,  was  owing  to  the  blessed  per* 
secutions  of  the  Huguenots^  in  the  rei^a  of  L&uis 
k  Orand;  who  sent  thousands  of  his  industrious 
saigeets  into  our  kingdom,  to  transfer  to  his  bil> 
feerest  enemies  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  his 
own.    They  flourished  in  this  place  to  a  great 
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degree :  at  present  they  suffer  a  temporary  d#» 
pression  from  the  giddiness  of  fiishion^  which,  of 
late»  preferred  the  vegetable  material  of  cotton, 
to  that  produoed  from  the  antient  silkworm. 

In  Jpril  1559,  queen  Elizabeth  yisited  St. 
Mary  Spittle^  in  great  state;  possibly  to  hear  a 
sermon  given  from  the  cross.  She  was  attended 
by  a  thousand  men  in  harjtiess,  with  shirts  of  mail, 
and  corslets,  and  noorice  pikes^f  and  ten  great 
pieces  carried  through  London,  unto  the  cour^ 
with  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  two  mo- 
rice-dancings,  and  in  a  cart  two  white  bears. 

In  1617,  numbers  of  lords,  and  others  of  the 
king's  most  honorable  privy  council  (his  majesty 
being  then  in  Scotland)  heard  a  sermon  preached 
here  by.  the  Reverend  Doctor  Page^  of  Deptford; 
and  afterward  rode  with  the  lord  mayor,  Sir  John 
Leman^  fishmonger,  to  his  house  near  BUlh^^ 
gate,  where  they  were  entertained  with  a  most 
splendid  dinner. ;{;  In  honor  of  Sir  John^  9Jid  his 
brother  fishmongers,  Anthony  Monday  wrote  iris 
Chrysonakia,  or  Golden  Fishing. 

BlftROM-  BlSHOPSGATE-STREET   WlTHOUT,  OXteods   tO 

^WiTHo%V7  fShoreditcht  a  long  street,  not  named  from  Shtfre, 
Sho*»-     the  husband  of  the  ill-fated  Jane  Shore,  but  from 
its  lord,  Sir  John  de  Sordich,  a  person  deeply 

•  Sirypf*i  Siow,  i.  book      p.  97- 

t  Moorish  pikes.— See  Mr.  Grates  Anttoit  ArniOiir«  p*  60,  61. 

t  Siow*s  SurvaU,  323. 
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skillcxi  in  the  laws,  and  much  trusted  by  Edward 
III.  and  who  was  sent  by  him,  in  1343,  to  pope 
Clement  VL,  to  remonstrate  to  bis  holiness  against 
his  clame  of  presenting  to  English  livings,  and 
filling  ihem  with  foreigners,  who  never  resided  on 
their  eures,  and  drained  iBe  kingdom  of  its  wealth. 
Tfai»,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,.the  pope  took 
muehf  amiss ;  insomuch  that  Sir  Jokn  thought  it 
best  to  make  41  speedy  retreat*  It  appears  like- 
wise that  this  knight  was  a  very  valiant  man,  and 
served  the  king  with  his  sword,  as  well  as  his 
tongue. 

Long  after,  Shoreditch  acquired  much  fame 
from  another  great  man,  Barlo^  an  inhabitant  of 
this  place,  and  a  citizen ;  who  acquired  such  honor 
as  an  ^rcher^  by  his  success  in  a  shooting-match 
at  ff^indsoTy  before  Henry  VIII.  that  the  king 
named  him  on  the  spot  Duke  of  Shoreditch.  For 
a  long  series  of  years  after  this,  the  captain  of  the 
archerB  of  London  retained  the  title.  On  the  17th 
of  September^  1583,  the  Duke  (at  the  expence  of 
the  city)  had  a  magnificent  trial  of  skill :  he  sent  a 
summons  to  all  his  officers,  and  chief  nobility,  with 
all  their  train  of  archery  in  and  about  London,  to 
be: ready  to  accompany  him  to  Smith/ield.  In 
obedience,  appeared  the  marquis  of  BarlOj  and 
the  marquis  of  Cierkentvell,  with  hunters  who 

*  H^lifuhtd,  365.    WeeverU  Funeral  Monuments^  427* 
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.wound  their  horni^;  the  marquifles  of  Idmgtmt^ 
Hogsim^  Pankridg€j  and  ShackkweU^  who  oMuch- 
ed  with  all  their  train  fantastically  habited.  Nearly 
a  thousand  had  gold  chains;  and  all  were  gor- 
geously atth^d.  Tlie  sum  of  archers  were  tfiree 
thousand ;  their  guards^  witii  bills,  four  thousand ; 
besides  pages  and  henchmen.  .  And  the  duke  sal- 
tied  out  to  meet  tbem  from  Merclumt  Tayhrt 
kall^^  to  exhibit  such  a  si^  that  was  never  seen 
before,  nor  ever  wfll  again ;  unless  a  combinaticm 
of  the  modem  soc&ties  <tf  ardiers  should  treat  the 
capital  with  the  revival  of  this  antient  and  worthy 
pageantry. 
B18BOP8-  Th£  building  oi  Bkhop^atCy  which  divides  the 
street,  is  attributed  to  Erkcfwaid,  elected  bishop 
of  London  in  675 :  the  reparation  of  it,  to  fViUiam^ 
prelate  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Henry  III. 
Gcxifimied  to  the  Ham  merchants  certain  privi* 
kges,  for  which  tfaey  were  bound  to  support  thia 
gate.  Accordingly,  in  1479»  it  was  elegantly  re- 
built by  them.  In  memory  of  the  founder,  and 
the  first  repairer,  there  were  two  statues  of  bishops : 
and  besides,  two  others,  conjectured  to  have  bean 
designed  for  Alfred^  and  Atldred  earl  of  Mcrda^ 
to  whose  care  that  great  prince  had  committed 
the  gate. 
Not  &r  without  t^ie  gate  stands  a  hous^  called 

•  8tryp9'$  SKw,  u  book  i.  p»  SB0. 
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the  fFhUe  Hart,  of  most  aatieDt  date,  not  less 
than  1480,  which  is  still  perpetuated  in  large  fi- 
gures in  the  front :  but  none  of  the  origmal  build- 
ing appears  to  be  left.  I  believe  there  are  but 
very  few  houses  in  London  remaining^  older  than 
the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  James  I.  The 
great  fire  almost  entirely  destroyed  those  in  the 
dty.  In  Holbom,  Broad  St  Gikis,  and  St.  John's 
Zone,  ClerktrtweU,  are  some  old  houses :  in  Car 
therme  Wheel  AUeg,  in  this  street,  is  a  very  old 
house  in  a  ruinous  state :  and  there  are  some  also 
about  Tempk'bar.  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  have 
so  few;  till  about  the  year  ISOO  there  were  very 
few  stone  houses,  and  none  tiled  or  slated :  they 
were  built  with  wood,  and  thatched  with  straw  or 
iee<b^  In  the  year  1 1 89»  Richard  I.  ordered  that 
th^  should  be  built  with  stone  to  a  certain  he^f; 
and  that  th^  should  be  covered  with  slate  or  burnt 
tile.  Tins  order  was  repeated,  but  it  was  long 
before  it  was  obeyedL  This  b  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at;  for,  above  a  century  afterward,  such 
simplieity  reigned,  that  one  Peter  Spileman  made 
fine  for  his  lands  to  Edward  IL  to  find  (among 
other  things)  Uiter  for  the  king's  bed,  and  hay  lor 
his  horse.* 

I  WII.L  contkiue  my  journey  eastward  from 
Bishopsgate.   On  die  outside,  parallel  to  the  walls. 


Whitb 
Hart. 


Old 

Houses. 


•  Bktnf»  Jocttiv  Tcnnrei,  123,  last  cdkion. 
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HooHDs.    runs  Houndsditch,  now  a  long  street,  formerly  a 

DITCH 

filthy  ditch ;  which  took  its  name  irom  being  the 
place  into  which  dead  dogs,  and  all  manner  of  dirt 
were  thrown.  Into  it,  as  worthy  of  no  better  se- 
pulture, was  thrown  the  noble  EdriCj  the  murderer 
of  bis  master  Edmund  Ironside;  after  having  been 
drawn  by  his  heels  from  Baynard^s-castle^  and 
tormented  to  death  by  burning  torches.  Here  it 
was  customary  for  pious  people  to  walk,  on  pur- 
pose to  relieve  the  bed-ridden^  who  lay  on  a  ground 
floor^  covered  with  a  neat  cloth,  and  with  a  pair  of 
beads,  to  shew  to  charitable  pasdengers  their  help- 
less situation^  and  that  they  were  incapable  of  do- 
ing more  than  pray  for  them. 

Duke's  Place  is  of  considerable  extent;  inuch 
inhabited  by  the  Jews:  it  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
Priory  of  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity^  or  Christ-church; 
CHURCH,  founded  in  1108,  by  Matilda,  wife  to  Henry  h 
the  prior  was  always  an  alderman  of  London,  and 
of  Portsoken  ward ;  who,  if  he  happened  to  be 
exceedingly  pious,  appoii^ted  a  substitute  to  trans- 
act temporal  matters.  Norman  was  the  first  prior; 
and  he  and  his  successors  rode,  on  solemn  days, 
with  the  aldermen,  but  in  their  monastic  habits. 
This  \%  said  to  have  been  the  richest  priory  in 
England;  and  possibly  for  that  reason  was  select- 
ed to  be  the  first  which  was  dissolved.^    Henry 
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VIII.  granted  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  afterward 
lord  chancellor  of  England;  who  inhabited  the 
priory,  and  died  there  in  1554.  By  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  and  sole  heiress  Margaret,  with 
Thomas  duke  oi  Norfolk,  it  was  conveyed  into  the 
Howard  family;  and  received  the  name  of  Duke's 
Place.  In  1562,  he  rode  through  the  city  with 
his  dutchess,  to  his  residence  here,  attended  by  a 
hundred  horse  in  hi«  livery,  with  his  gentlemen 
before  him  in  coats  guarded  with  velvet,  preceded 
.  (officially  as  earl  marshal)  by  the  four  heralds, 
Clarendeux,  Somerset,  Red  Cross,  and  Blue  Man- 
tle. So  respectable  was  the  appearance  of  our 
antient  nobility. 

Two  gateways,  and  some  parts  of  the  ruins  of 
this  priory,  may  be  still  traced,  enveloped  in  more 
modem  buildings :  some  of  the  south  transept  may 
be  discovered  in  certain  houses;  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  architecture  was  of  the  round 
arch,  or  Saxon  style.* 

In  Duke^s  Place  the  Jews  Synagogue  has  beenSrwAooouB. 
lately  rebuilt,  in  a  beautiful  style  of  the  simplest 
Grecian  architecture,  by  Mr.  Spiller,  surveyor,  and 
consecrated  in  a  splendid  and  soleqan  manner. 

A  CURIOUS  investigator  of  antiquities  hath  lately.  St.  Nf  icba- 
recovered  the  beautiful  little  chapel  of  ^/.  Michael,  "•'  ^"^"''• 
near  Aldgate,  under  the  house  of  Mr.  Relph,  in. 

*  Mr.  Carter  has  made  drawings  of  these  lemaint. 
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LeadenludUitreetJ^  It  is  nippos^d  to  have  been 
built  by  prior  Norman^  about  the  jear  1 108,  and 
is  in  the  gotJuc  style  of  architecture.  Its  Ameih 
sioiis  are  forty-eight  feet  by  sixteen;  and  it  is 
built  with  square  pieces  of  chalk.  Theardiesarc 
very  elegant,  supported  by  ribs,  which  cenvei^, 
and  meet  on  the  capitals  of  the  piHars ;  which  are 
aow  nearly  baried  in  the  earth ;  but  are  supposed 
to  be  covered  with  sixteen  feet  of  soil.  The  whole 
ad^tiott  of  s<m1,  since  its  foundation,  probiMy 
amounts  tx>  twenty-six  feet ;  an  amazing  increase, 
which  mi^t  almost  occasbn  one  to  suspect  it  to 
have  been  the  sub-chapel  of  s<xne  now-lost 
church. 
St.  James's,     Jhe  chnrch  of  St.  Jmncs,  Dukis  Place,  rose 

Dukes  '  ' 

Place,  oot  of  the  ruins  of  this  priory,  in  the  time  of 
Jama  I.  and  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Edward  Ba9^ 
ham. 
Aldgatb.  Ealm^ate,  or  Aldgate,  which  signifies  Old 
Gate,  stood  in  the  place  where  the  wall  formed  a» 
angle,  and  took  a  southerly  direction,  i^^neh  ter- 
minated in  a  postern  near  T^mer^hiU.  1%  wasr  om 
of  the  four  pvincipal  gates ;  Ae  RamanrcmA  passed 
under  \%t»  ^  gati^  must  have  existed  on  the  site 
in  the  earUesl  times.  It  was  also  one  of  th^  seven 
that  had  doable  doors,  as  was  evident  by  llie 
hinges^  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Stao),    Mett^- 

•  Q4nHmmf4  Ifeaptime,  4»n/  17S9, 9jfi»  tdb.  i. 
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tkm  is  made  (rf*  k  in  the  reign  of  Edgar^  by  the 
aaaae  of  EMl^g^te.  In  the  fierce  wars  between 
king  Mm  and  his-  barons,  the  latter  entered  the 
city  throu^  this  gMe,  and  coouBitted  great  ra^ 
▼ages  MDong  the  houses  of  the  religious.  Their 
chieftains  refMiced^  or  rather  rebuilt  Aldgate^  after 
the  Nofmau  manner;  and  made  use  of  stone 
brauglbt  fnm  Cam^  and  a  small  brick  called  the 
Fkmdars  tile^  which  probaUy  has  been  often  mifr* 
tahm  for  Rmmm.  This  gate  was  of  great  strength^ 
aad  had  &  deep  well  withinw 

Ik  1471,  the  Baatard  Fahmbri^,  at  the  bead 
of  &ve  thousand  riotous  people^  attacked  the  city 
cot  this  side,  won  the  gate,  and  forced  in  a  few  of 
the  forces  which,  defended  it;  hut,  the  portcullis 
being  let  down,,  the  assaflants  were  all  slain.  The 
vaUaett  alderman  of  the  ward,  and  the  recorder, 
then  ordered  it  to  be  drawn  up,  and  sallying  forth, 
cldfettted  the  Bastard  with  great  slaughter.  In 
h606f  thb  gate  was  taken  down,  and  rebuHt  under 
the  cam  of  Mtrntin  Bond^  aforementioned;  as  a 
praof  of  its  antiqaity,  I  may  mention  that  many 
Hkimaa  cojps  were  found  among  the  foundations.^ 

Iiuf BMATBLT  witiiottt  the  gate,  is  the  church    St.  6a. 
of  St.  Boiciph^  Ak^£.    It  is  one  of  four  dedi-  alooatb. 
oatedt  in  Londmp  to  this  favorite  saint     In  it  is 
the  rmait  of  the  Drnviu^  of  the  nordi ;  and  the 
tomb  of  Thomas  lord  Darcie^  knight  of  the  Gar- 
ter ;  with,  his  ig^te  on. '%  repiesestijigbim  asleep, 
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with  a  shroud  wrapped  round  bim;  bis  hce, 
breast,  and  arms  naked*  The  figure  is  at  present 
deformed  by  fresh  puntingi  and  the  inscription 
rendered  illegible.  This  nobleman,  (fisliking  the 
bnovations  in  religious  matters,  took  a  secret  part 
in  the  insurrection  called  the  Pi^rimage  of  Grace: 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  archbishop  of  Vcrk^ 
was  supposed  to  have  g^ven  up  to  Mke^  chief  of 
the  malecontents,  the  castle  oiPantefrKt^  on  very 
frivolous  pretences.  He  lost  his  head  on  Tower* 
hill^  in  1537,  and  was  interred  in  this  church.  He 
had  been  in  high  favor  with  the  king;  was  entrast- 
ed  by  him,  in  1510,  with  fifteen  hundred  archers, 
jnd  four  great  ships>  to  assist  Ferdinand  against 
the  Moors  of  Africa ;  but  that  monarch,  having 
brought  hb  designs  to  succeed  to  his  wish,  dis- 
missed lord  Darde  and  his  forces  with  rich  re- 
wards.* 
Sir  NfcBo-  Here  also  was  buried  another  victim  to  the 
unrelentmg  Henrjf^  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  his  master 
of  the  horse,  and  knight  of  the  Garter,  lliis  gen- 
tleman was  charged  with  nothmg  moro  than  for 
being  of  council  with  Henry  Courtney  marquis  of 
Exeter^  in  the  imaginary  plot  for  deposing  bis 
master,  and  making  cardinal  Pole  king  in  his 
stead:  for  this,  on  March  3d,  1538,  he  suflfered 
on  Tmer-hiit.    By  the  instructions  of  his  keeper, 

•  LotdArtoTtlifeof  Henry  VULfklS. 
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he  ibaUbed  the  principles  of  the  reformers^  and 
died  professing  their  religion. 

In  the  coemetery  of  this  church  stood  formerly  Prrsiav 
the  very  remarkable  tomb  (in  the  altar  form)  of  ^^**"' 
Coya  ShawswarCf  a  merchant,  and  secretary  to 
NogtH-begf  the  Persian  embassador^  Around  the 
mar^n  was  an  inscription  in  the  Persian  tongue. 
Shawsware  died  here  in  1626,  aged  44.  The  em- 
bassador, the  son  of  the  deceased,  and  numbers 
cSPersians  attended,  and  performed  the  funeral 
rites,  according  to  the  forms  of  their  religion :  his 
son  wu  the  principal  in  the  ceremony,  who  sat 
cross-legged  at  the  nordi  end  of  the  grave,  some** 
tiroes  reading,  sometimes  singmg,  and  with  all  the 
'  expressions  of  the  truest  filial  affection.  During 
a  month  after,  the  friends  of  the  deceased  visited 
the  grave  morning  and  evening,  and  made  their 
orisons  on  the  spot,  till  they  were  driven  away  by 
the  rudeness  of  the  English  mob. 

Iv  the  end  of  the  reign  oi  James  I.  strong  efforts  Trade  with 
were  made  to  establish  a  trade  with  Persia*    The      ^^^^'  . 
great  emperor  Abbas  sent  this  embassador  to  our 
court    The  fiunous  traveller  Sir  Robert  Shirky; ' 
and  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton^  discharged  the  sdm6 
office  on  our  part,  and  both  died  at  Casbin,  in  the 
jear  1688.    Nogdi-beg^  the  Persian  embassador, 
poaMoed  himself  at  SwaUey  on  his  return  home^ 
dreading  the  resentment  of  his  master  for  his  trea- 
cherous misrepresmtatictt  of  our  iUustrions  Shir- 

8b 
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kj^.^    lo  Strype's  Stam^  voL  i.  book  iL  p.  94»  is 
given  an  engraving  of  the  tomb,  and  the  iii«crip- 

tion :  the  last,  as  I  was  iofonned  by  au^  t  ^'v^'c'^y 
the  ingenious  author  of  the  Ptraan  Miscellaaies, 

is  most  Qiuntelligibly  copied. 
j?HH  &^ow.  N*^*  Aldgeae  lived  and  died  the  able  historian 
John  St€m.  He  relates  a  cruel  execution  on  a 
gibbet,  erected  on  the  pavement  before  his  house, 
on  the  bailiff  of  Bumford^  in  the  time  of  Edward 
VL  In  that  age  there  vv*ere  most  barbarous  and 
tyrannous  punishments,  by  martial  law,  against  all 
spreaders  of  rumors*  The  times  were  turbulent, 
but  slighter  penalties  than  death  might  have  suf» 
fictd.  The  unhappy  man,  on  the  ladder,  declared,' 
in  the  presence  of  our  historian,  ^*  That  he  know 
^^  not  for  what  offence  he  was  brought  to  die,  ex-* 
^  cept  for  words  by  me  spoken  yestemij^  to  Sir 
^^  Stephen,  curate  and  preacher  of  this  parish; 
*'  which  were  these:  He  asked  me,  What  news 
*'  in  the  countrey?  I  answered,  Heavvy  nowes. 
*^  Why,  quoth  he?  It  is  sayd,  quoth  I,  that  many 
^*  men  bee  up  in  E^mt;  but,  thanks  be  to  God, 
^  all  14  in  good  quiet  about  us.  And  dits  waa  ali,^ 
**  as  God  be  my  judge/'  Upon  these  words  of 
the  prisoner,  Sir  Stephen,  to  '  avoid*  the  reproach 
*  of  the  people,  left  the  citie,  and  never  was  heard 

•  Travels  of  Tho.  Xf^rM,  e^  5  Ltmiou^  1677,  p.  4S. 
t  Now  Sic  William  Oweley,  wl^o  has  since  bee^  sent  on  a  sue- 
cessfld  mission  to  Persia.    £0. 
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*  of  since  among  them  to  oy  knowleclge/<«-I  shall 
have  farther  occasion  to  speak  of  Sir  Stiphen^  who 
was  a  fanatical  firebrand  of  tbose  days-. 

Ok  the  outside  of  the  gite^  begin  the  kmg  street  Wbitecha. 
and  suborb  of  fVhitecfuipeL  The  church  stands 
very  distant  from  the  entrance  into  the  street  It 
was  originally  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Stepney^  and 
known,  as  early  as  the  year  ISd6>  by  the  name  of 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Matfelon  ;  which  is  said 
to  signify  in  the  Hebrew^  Mary  lately  Slivered  of 
her  holy  child:  as  the  township  was  styled  VtUa 
Beata  Maria  de  Matfelon.^  It  is  now  a  very 
rich  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  Brazen^wM  CaUegCj 
Oxford. 

In  the  end  oi  the  reign  of  queen  Afme^  this  Libellous 
church  was  prophaned  by  a  most  libeUous  and  '^^^^* 
scandalous  picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  placed 
above  the  altar,  by  the  tfam  rector.  It  seems  diat 
DocUsft  White  Kejmtt^  at  that  time  deaa  ciPetcr^ 
boroughj  had  giveo  such  offence  to  the  highrchurcli 
reetor,  by  bos  writings  in  defence  of  the  HantwC'^ 
rian  succession,  that  be  caused  the  dean  to  be 
painted  among  tiie  apofiitles  in  the  character  of 
Judas^  dressed  in  a  Uaek  habit,  between  cloak 
and  gown ;  a  short  wig ;  and,  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  mistake  the  object  of  the  satire^  witii  a 
black  velvet  patch  on  his  Sorehead,  which  llie  dean 

.    ♦  Si9W^  ii.  book  iv.  p.  44. 
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always  wore  from  the  time  he  received  a  dreadful 
injury  on  that  part  in  his  younger  days.  Beneath 
was  written,  Judas  the  Traytar.  The  dean,  with 
true  greatness  of  mbd,  despised  the  insolence : 
but  the  bbhop  of  London  interfered,  and  caused 
the  picture*  to  be  removed  by  the  very  persons 
who  had  set  it  up. 

In  this  parish  some  of  our  nobility  had  formerly 
their  villas,  for  the  sake  of  country  air.  llere 
Cramwel  earl  of  Esses^  the  short-lived  minister  of 
Henry  VIIL  had  a  house ;  and  the  famous  Gan- 
damor  retired  here,  when  dbengaged  from  his 
bubble,  James  I. 
MiwoRZBs.  Parallel  to  the  walls,  between  Aldgate  and 
the  Tawer^  is  the  street  called  the  Minories; 
named  from  certain  poor  ladies  of  the  order  of  Si. 
Clare,  or  minoresses,  who  had  been  invited  into 
England  by  Blanch  queen  of  Navarre,  wife  to 
Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster  ;  who,  in  1 293)  founded 
here,  for  their  reception,  a  convent  On  its  sup- 
pression it  was  converted  into  a  dwelling-house^ 
and  granted  by  the  kmg  to  several  great  people, 
who  inhabited  it  The  bishops  of  Bath  and  JVeUs 
opce  had  it,  in  lieu  of  their  mansion  in  the  Strand: 
and  in  1552,  Henry  Grey,,  duke  of  Suffolk,  pos- 
sessed it  by  patent  from  Edward  VI.  On  his 
attainder  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  in  which  it  con- 

*  The  picture  (lat  been  replaced ;  but  the  oftnsnre  liktraesi  ii 
expunged.    £d. 
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tinu^d  till  the  Restoration.    Soon  after,  a  new 

house  was  built  on  it,  called  the  King* s,  for  what 

reason  is  unknown.   Charles  granted  it  to  Colonel 

WiUiam  Legge,  who  resided  there,  died  in  it  in 

1672,  and  was  buried  from  thence,  with  great  fu« 

neral  pomp,  in  the  adjoining  church,  that  of  Tri-    Trzvxty 

nity  Afinories:  and  his  descendants,  of  the  Z>ar^    c»^**^«* 

mouth  family,  still  continue  to  make  it  the  place 

of  their  mterment 

.    This  street,  from  being  as  despicable  as  any  in  vow  a  fivb 

the  city,  has  of  late  years  been  most  excellently 

rebuilt;  is  filled  with  several  spacious  shops;  is 

become  very  handsome;   and,  one  side,  has  its 

Square,  its  Circus,  and  its  Crescent. 

Behind  this  street  is  Goodman's  Fields^  or  Goodmav^s 
rather  Square.  St&w,  in  his  simple  manner,  tells,  ^"'•''•• 
that  in  his  time  one  Trohp,  and  afterward  Good'^ 
tnan^  were  the  farmers  there ;  and  that  the  '^  fields 
'^  were  a  fiutne  belonging  to  the  said  nunrie ;  at 
/'  the  which  farme  I  myselfe  (says  he)  in  my 
^'  youth,  have  fetched  manye  a  halfe  penny  worth 
/^  of  milk,  and  never  had  lesse  than  3  ale  pints  for 
''  a  halfe  perniy  in  the  summer,  nor  lesse  than  one 
^'  ale  quart  for  a  halfe  penny  in  the  winter,  al- 
''  waies  hot  from  the  kine."* 

The  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fklds  will  always  be  Th«at»«» 
remembered  by  my  cotemporaries,  as  the  ^tage 

•  Hi8Surrate^S84. 
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where  Garrick  first  shewed  those  powers,  which, 
for  such  a  number  of  years,  afitonished  and  charms 
ed  the  public:  his  first  appearance  was  on  Odo^ 
ber  ]  9<ii^  1 74 1 .  One  Odd  founded  the  playhbuse 
in  this  square,  in  1738.  As  Sir  John  Hawkins 
expresses  it,  a  hah  of  brothels  *  soon  locircled 
that,  as  it  does  all  theatres ;  and  drove  away  the 
industrious  inhabitants.  This  theatre  was  rebuilt, 
in  an  expensive  manner,  by  Henry  Giffard^  in 
1737;  but  was  suppressed  by  the  excellent  act 
for  the  licensing  of  places  of  dramatical  entertain*- 
ment.  Yet  it  was  supported  a  few  years  by  an 
evasion,  during  which  time,  Mr.  Garrick  entered 
himself  of  the  company.  He  drew  an  audience  of 
nobility  and  gentry,  whose  carria^s  filled  the 
whole  space  from  Temple-bar  to  fVhitechapd.^ 

HoosB  OP       o  V  the  west  side  of  this  portion  of  the  walls. 

Friars  ^  stood  the  house  of  the  Crutcbed  or  Crossed  Friars^ 
or  Fratres  sanctte  Crucis.  The  order  was  insti- 
tuted, or  at  least  reformed,  about  the  year  1 1 69, 
by  Gerard^  prior  of  St.  Mary  de  Mordlo^  at  Bor 
logna.  They  astonished  the  English  by  appearing 
funong  them,  in  1244,  and  requiring  from  the  (^0- 
lent,  a  house  to  live  in,  telling  them  they  were  pri- 
vileged by  the  pope  to  be  exempt  from  being  re- 
proached by  any  body ;  and  that  ti^ey  had  from 
him  power  to  excommunicate  those  who  were  hardy 

^  Life  of  Doctor  Johntw^  76.  f  Life  of  Garrick,  i.  4«. 
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enough  to  reprove  tii6m.    Two  citiamB,  Ralph 

Hoski\  aad  fVittiam  Sabfmes^  were  wise  eix>ugh 

to  eccommodaAe  them  with  a  house  in  this  piac^ 

and  became  friars  in  iU    Originally  they  carried 

in  their  hands  an  iron  crossi  which  they  afterward 

changed  into  one  of  silver.    They  wore  a  cross, 

made  of  red  cloth)  on  their  garment;  which  at  ^ 

first  was  grey,  and  in  later  times  altered  to  blue. 

One  Adams  was  the  first  prior:  Edmund  Street*' 

hmhy  the  last    Their  annual  income  was  only  59>L 

ISs.  4dL    Henfy  VIIL  granted  their  house  to  Sir  granted  to 

Thomas  Wyat^  the  elder,  who  built  a  faandscHne     Wyat. 

mansion  on  part  of  the  site.    This  was  the  gentle* 

DMn  whom  Antbsny  fVood*  (not  without  justice) 

oaUs  the  delight  of  the  muses,  and'  of  mankinds 

He  had  the  honor  to  be  in  great  intimacy  with  the 

congenial  peer,  Henry  earl  of  Surry.    They  were 

the  refiners  of  our  poetry :  the  elegant  effusions  of 

th^  muses  are  united  in  a  little  book  published  in 

1J85,  intitled,  '^  Songes  and  Sonnets,  by  the  right 

''  honorable  Henry  Hoxoardy  late  earl  of  Surry ^ 

''  and  others."    Sir  Thomas  died  in  1541,  of  a 

violet  fever,  io  Dorsetshire,  contracted  by  hard 

riding  to  conduct  to  court  the  emperors  embassa* 

dor,  who  had  landed  at  Falmouth.  He  was  highly 

cdebrated  by  his  noble  friend,  and  by  every  per^ 

MB  of  genius  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
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LuMLBT.       This  house  afterwards  became  the  residence  of 
John  lord  Jsundey,  a  celebrated  warrior  io  the 
time  pf  Henry  VIIL  ;  who  distinguished  himself 
greatly  at  the  battlie  of  Flodden^  by  his  valour,  and 
the  number  of  men  he  brought  into  the  field. 
Notwithstanding  this,  his  zeal  for  the  old  religioa 
engaged  him  in  the  Pilgrimage  cf  Grace;  from 
which  he  with  much  dexterity  extricated  himself 
and  followers.     But  his  only  son  soon  after  lost 
his  head,  for  his  concern  in  a  fresh  insurrection. 
John  lord  Luml^^  grandson  of  the  first,  was  among 
the  few  nobility  of  that  time  who  had  a  taste  for 
literature.    He  had  the  honor  and  good  fortune 
to  marry  his  sister  Barbara  to  my  illustrious 
countryman  Humphrey  Lbvydj  of  Denbigh^*  and 
by  his  assistance  formed  a  considerable  library, 
which  at  present  makes  a  most  valuable  part  of 
that  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  Navt-      In  the  place  of  this  house  rose  the  Navy  Office, 
a  building  of  no  beauty ;  in  which  the  comptroller 
of  the  navy  used  to  reside,  and  all  business  re- 
specting the  payment  of  seamen's  wages,  and  many 
other  naval  matters,  were  transacted:   but  this 
office  is  now  removed  to  Somerset-house.    In  the 
place  of  the  pld  Navy  Office,  the  India  company 
have  erected  a  most  magnificent  warehouse,  a  re- 
gular oblong  edifice  of  about  two  hundred  and 

*  Tour  in  Wale*,  vol.  ii.  31. 
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fifty  feet,  by  a  hundred  and  sixty ;  inclosing  a  court 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  by  sixty,  entered  by  an  arched 
gateway.  This  is  the  great  repository  of  the  teas. 
I  am  told  *that  the  searchers,  who  have  frequent  oc* 
casion  to  thrust  their  arms  deep  into  the  chests, 
often  feel  numbnesses  and  paralytic  affections. 

Th  e  friars  hall  was  converted  into  a  glass-house,  AGlass- 
for  making  drinking-glasses ;  which,  with  forty 
thousand  billets  of  wood,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
in  1575*  The  manufacture  was  set  up  in  15579 
and  was  the  first  of  the  kind  known  in  England^ 
I  may  add  here,  that  the  finest  flint  glass  was  first 
made  at  the  Savcjf  ;  and  the  first  plates  for  look- 
ing-glasses, and  coach-windows,  in  1673,  at  Lam^^ 
beihf  under  the  patronage  of  George  VillierSf  duke 
of  Buckingham. 

1  FIND  among  the  list  of  persons  interred  in 
the  church  belonging  to  these  friars,  the  name  of 
Sir  Rh$f$  op  Grjiffyddy  who  lost  his  head,  on 
Tawer-hill^  in  1531.  His  servant,  John  Hughes^ 
was  hanged  at  Tyburn  the  same  aftemoon.f  Sir 
Rhys  was  of  the  most  illustrious  house  in  South 
Wales.  He  was  grandson  to  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas^ 
the  great  firiend  and  supporter  of  the  duke  oiRich* 
mondj  afterward  Henry  VIL  by  whom  Sir  Rhys 
was  created  knight  of  the  Garter.  His  son.  Sir 
Gryffydd  ap  RhySy  was  father  to  the  unfortunate 
Sir  Rhys  ap  Gryffydd  of  Newtown^  in  Caermar-^ 

«  5/owV  Survaie,  iQS.  f  Bolin$ked. 
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theMhire*  Tbe  princely  estate  of  the  &mily  (o* 
which  were  fifteen  castles)  was  forfeited),  and  a 
bare  maintenance  given  to  his  son.  Some  part 
was  restored  by  queen  Mary^  and  some  more  by 
queen  Elizabeth.  Sir  BJiys  had  married  Kaiha^ 
*  rme,  the  daughter  of  rA(wuu^<maf?4  second  duke 

of  Norfolky  who  died  on  May  2 1st,  14fi4^  She 
was  afterward  married  to  Henrtf  Dauhenof^  ead 
of  Bridgewater^  and  became  involved  in  great 
trouble  on  suspicion  of  some  concern  she  had  m 
the  intrigues  of  queen  Katharine  Howard.  Sbe 
was  buried  at  Lambeth,  on  May  1 1th,  li54.  Sir 
Rhys  had  by  her  Gryffydd  ap  Rhys;  whose  aoa 
Walter  was  living  in  1 599-  Sir  Rhys  was  brother^ 
in-law  to  Thomas^  third  earl  oi  Norfolk,  condemned 
in  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  and  (ma* 
trimonial)  uncle  to  the  accomplished  Surrey*  The 
real  crime  of  Sir  Wiys  seems  to  have  been  his 
alliance  with  the  unfortunate  Howards.  The 
ostensible  cause,  the  same  as  that  of  his  amiable 
nephew.  The  earl  was  charged  with  quartering 
the  arms  of  England:  Sir  Rhys  with  using  those 
of  the  princes  of  South  JVaks :  for  which  both  t£ 
them  suffered  death.  How  his  servant  was  in*- 
Volved  in  his  misfortunes  I  cannot  leam*  From 
^  Sir  Rhys  is  descended  the  present  Mr.  Rict  of 
Newtown^  to  whom  will  descend  the  title  of  baron 
of  Dinevawr  (one  of  his  family  castles)  on  the  de- 
mise of  his  mother  Cecil,  daughter  of  the  late  earl 
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Taiiotj  who  had  been  created  baron  of  Dmeoam 
by  his  majesty  in  1780,  with  remainder  to  his  fe- 
male issue. 

Nkar  this  place  stood  another  N<nrthumber^  Northum. 
iand-^HJuie,  formerly  the  town  residence  of  the  ^nov%^^ 
illustrious  family  of  Percy,  particularly  of  that 
faimous  earl  who  sent  a  challenge  to  our  king 
Henry  IV.  eittant  in  the  BritUh  Museum,  and 
who  was  the  father  of  the  gallant  Henry ^  surnamed 
HctipUK  It  was  afterward  inhabited  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  by  two  of  the  earls  of  Ncrthumber*^ 
iand:  one  of  whom  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  St. 
AlboM;  the  other,  his  son,  in  that  of  Tmoton. 
Being  deserted  by  the  Percies,  the  gardens  were 
converted  into  bowling-allies,  and  other  parts,  says 
St&Wj  into  dicjng-houses.  This,  I  imagine,  was 
the  first  of  those  pernicious  places  of  resort,  for 
he  calls  it  **  their  antient  and  only  patron  of 
'*  misrule." 

In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  an  additional 
iving  to  the  £fl;st  India  Company's  warehouses  in 
Rnckurch-etreet^  at  a  considerable  depth,  have 
been  discovered  some  vestiges  of  the  antient 
Northumberland'hoMe^ 

Ik  Mark-lane,  near  this  place,  stood  the  mag*  Mark-Lavb. 
nificent  house*  built  by  Sir  fVilliam  Sharringion,  Sharring- 
ft  chief  officer  of  the  mint,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

•  ISir^pe,  I.  book  U.  4r.      " 
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VL  He  was  the  instrament  of  the  ambitkm  of 
ITiomas  Seymour ^  lord  admiral :  he  fell  with  his  ^ 
master,  was  condemned  and  attainted :  and  Shar- 
rington-house  bestowed  on  Henry  Fitz-alan^  earl 
of  Arundel^  being  thought  a  fit  habitation  for  that 
gi^eat  peer,  on  account  of  its  size  and  splendor. 
Let  me  add,  that  Sir  William  was  pardoned, 
emerged  firom  his  misfortunes,  and  soon  raised 
another  considerable  estate,  under  the  favor  of 
Seymour's  rival,  Dudley  duke  of  Northumier- 
land;*  possibly  at  the  price  of  the  admiral's 
,  blood,  against  whom  he  was  the  principal  witness. 
Mr.  Walpole  has  a  drawing  of  Sir  fViUiam,  after 
Holbem.^ 
All  Hal-  At  the  bottom  of  this  lane,  in  Tower^streetj 
''"'^'iret"*  stands  the  church  of  AU  Hallms  Barking.  Le- 
gend  says,  that  Edward  L  when  prmce  of  Wakt, 
was  admonished,  by  a  vision,  to  erect  an  image 
here  to  the  glorious  virgin ;  and,  in  case  he  visited 
it  five  times  in  the  year,  he  was  to  be  victorious 
over  all  nations,  and  in  particular  over  Scotland 
and  Wales.  The  image  grew  into  great  repute, 
and  vast  were  the  pilgrimages  to  it,  till  the  sup- 
pression. An  indulgence  of  forty  days  was  granted 
to  every  one  who  performed  this  act  of  devotion.:}: 

•  Carte,  i.  «31. 

t  This  portnit  has  been  eDgraved  from  another  drawing  in  tb^ 
beautiful  collection  of  Heads  by  Holbein  \A  the  King's  possession. 
£d. 

I  Netoeourt,  i.  838,  765. 
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Ik  this  church  were  deposited,  for  a  tune,  the  Pbmovs  bb- 
bodies  of  that  accomplished  nobleman  Henry  ribd  thbrb* 
Hauyard^  earl  of  Surrey ^  and  of  two  prelates,  who 
ended  their  days  by  the  ax  on  Tower-hill.  Hie 
ashes  of  the  ill-fated  Surrey  were,  in  1614,  re* 
moved  to  FramUnghanij  in  Suff^olk.  The  pious 
Usher  (whose  head  was  placed  on  a  pole  on  the 
bridge)  and  the  indiscreet  Laud;  the  first  was 
removed  to  the  chapel  in  the  Tower j  to  rest  by  the 
side  of  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  More  ; f  the  remains 
of  Laud^  beheaded  in  1644,  lay  here  till  1663, 
when  they  were 'removed  to  St.  John*s  College^ 
Oxfordj  over  which  he  had  presided.^: 

In  this  parish  was  designed  a  hospital  for  poor 
priests,  and  for  lunatics  of  both  sexes,  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Edward  III ;  but  not  taking  effect,  it 
was  granted  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Katherine; 
which  was  to  find  a  chaplain  to  pray  for  the  soul 
of  Robert  Denton^  who  had  piously  intended  the 
first  foundation.  § 

In  Seething'kmey  or,  as  it  was  called  antiently,  Sbbthivo- 
Sydon-lanej  which  runs  into  Tower-street^  altood  a 
large  house  built  by  Sir  John  AUen^  lord  mayor, 
and  privy  counsellor  to  Henry  VIIL  It  was 
afterward  Sir  Fronds  lVaisingham%  and  after 
that  became  the  property  of  Robert  Devereux, 
second  earl  of  Essev. 

•  Cottim,  i.  96.    Stow't  Survaie,  960.        f  Wtever,  SOI . 
J  N€we9urt,  St4\ .  §  Newcawri,  843. 
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Fitoic  AUgaie  the  walls  ran  aottthward  to  die 
TkameSy  and  ended,  as  ift  generally  supposed,  with 
a  Ibrt;  on  the  site  of  winch  arose  the  present 
Tower  of  Londam.  To  the  north  of  it  was  a 
PorriRir  postern,  for  the  benefit  of  foot  passengers :  it  was 
ori^ally  a  fidr  and  strong  gate,  bnilt  of  stone 
brought  out  of  Kent^  and  Cam  in  NormanJfy.  It 
stood  till  the  jear  1440,  when  it  fell  down;  not, 
as  is  CQQJectnred,  from  the  palling  down  of  three 
hundred  £eet  of  the  adjacent  wall  in  1 189,  for  the 
The  Tower  purpose  of  enUuTging  and  strengthening  the  Tower, 
but  from  decay ;  it  being  made  at  tbe  sane  time 
with  that  fortress,  which  was  built  by  tbe  Coa« 
queror  in  his  first  year,  and  strongly  ^urrisoned 
with  Normans^  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  bb  new 
and  reluctant  subjects. 

The  first  work  seems  to  hare  been  suddenly 
flung  op  in  1066,  on  his  taking  possession  of  the 
capital:  this  included  in  it  a  part  of  the  antieitt 
wall ;  for,  soon  after  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomm 
Overbmanfj  a  dilute  arose  whether  he  was  poison- 
ed in  Uie  liberties  of  the  city,  or  in  the  county  of 
MiddiesGT:  on  esaminatioo,  part  of  tihie  aniient 
wall  was  discovered ;  and  his  apartment  found  to 
be  to  the  west  of  it,  and  la  consequence  tbe  cri^ 
minals  were  tried  within  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  city. 
Had  it  been  on  the  other  side,  it  would  have  beea 
adjudged  to  have  been  within  the  county^  An 
additional  proof  of  this  fortress  having  been,  built 
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opQD  the  remaios  of  another  more  tntiecit,  occur* 
red  in  l/SO,  when  in  digging  on  the  south  aide  <if 
what  is  called  Casar's  chapel,  were  di8CQ¥ered 
some  old  foundations  of  stone,  three  yards  broad, 
so  strcMfigly  cemented  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  they  were  forced  up. 

The  great  square  tower  called  the  fFhite  Tmer,  Whith 
and  by  thelVeish,  Twr  Gwyn^  or  TwyBrjfn-gmynj 
was  erected  in  the  year  1078,  when  it  arose  under 
the  directiims  of  the  great  military  architect  Giea- 
Adph^  iushop  of  Raebester  ;*  who  gave  this  noble 
spedmen  of  innovation  in  the  art  of  casde^build* 
ingy  and  which  was  pursued  by  him  in  the  eMcu-* 
^aoa  oilltickester^CMtk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Med* 
wnf.  The  walls  are  eleven  feet  thick ;  which  have 
a  winding  stair  continued  along  two  of  the  fidesi 
like  that  in  tiie  castle  oilkmer.  Stem  tells  us, 
from  Edmmd  de  Haddmham^  that  during  the^tioie 
Gunduiph  was  employed  in  this  work,  he  waa 
loi^ed  in  the  house  of  onei  EdmerCy  a  dtixen  of 
London.'^  This  building  was  long  dignified  widi 
the  name  of  Castor's  tower;  but  that  Ulustrious 
iovadcr  probably  never  saw  London:  or^nally  it 
stood  by  itvelt  Rtxstephm  gives  it  the  name  of 
Arj^  Paktina,  the  PakHine  tower ;  and  says,  with 
bis  usual  romance,  that  the  mortar  of  the  founda* 
tion  was  tempered  with  the  blood  of  beasts.     The 

*  OuiHelm,  Pictm.  inter  Scr^t^  Nofvmv^  pw  ilQ6. 
t  Survaie,  73.  •    * 
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commander  bad  the  title  of  Paiatiiit  faotowed  in 
him,  being,  as  was  the  case  with  set^ral  4»f  the 
great  men  of  tblit  time,  who  had  places  of  iuqpor* 
tance  intrusted  to  their  care,  endowed  witii  regal 
powers ;  sueh^  for  example,  as  the  earl  palatine, 
Hugh  Lupui^  bad  in  the  county  palatinate  of 
Chester.^ 
St.  John's  Within  this  tower  is  a  very  antient  di^Ml» 
dedicated  to  St.  John^  for  the  use  of  such  of  our 
kings  and  queens  as  wished  to  pay  their  deyotictt 
here,  ever  since  the  time  oiJVilUam  the  Conqueror. 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  rounded  at  the  east  end : 
on  each  side  are  five  thick  short  round  piUarSi  with 
vast  squared  capitals  cut  in  different  forms  on  their 
tides,  with  a  cross  on  each :  the  arches  are  round, 
and  all  suit  the  architecture  of  its  date.  At  the 
east  end  are  two  pillars  of  the  same  form  as  the 
others.  Above  is  a  gallery,  with  windows  with 
round  arches,  looking  into  the  chapel.  This  ^^ 
lery  is  said  to  have  been  allotted  for  the  fiBmaleSi 
The  columns  pass  down  quite  to  the  ground  floor^ 
through  a  lower  apartment,  which  is  now  a  maga* 
zine  of  gun-powder.f  The  chapel  forms  part  of 
the  record  office,  and  is  filled  with  papers.  That 
patron  of  the  arts  Henry  III.  gave  directions 
about  the  ornamenting  of  this  chapel.    Among 

*  Locd  LfftHltMM  Henry  II.  iii.  139^ 

t  The  gunpowder  ia  removed,  and  the  room  appropriated  10  the 
leceptton  of  records.    Ecu 
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other  tbiQgs,  Depingifackais  patibulum  et  trabem 
ultra  altare  gusdwi  capei.  bene  et  bonis  cohribuSf 
€t  Jkrifadatis  et  iepingi  duos  ymagines  pukhras^ 
ubi  meUus  et  decentiusjien  possint  in  eadem  capeU. 
unam  de  sancto  Edwardo  tenente  amdwny  et  do- 
namie  et  tendenteScto.  Johan.  Eoangeliste,  ^c. 

Adjacent  to  th^  room  is  another  very  large 
one,  also  fiUM  with  papers.  This  is  called  the 
Council  Chamber;  in  which  many,  of  the  first  Couwcil 
mooKot,  have  been  held.  Let  me  instance  th^t  ^''^''** 
wlxtxh'Rkhard^  IIL  held  when  duke  of  Glocester^ 
when  he  ordered  the  murder  of  the  noble  Hastings, 
and  meditated  the  death  of  Stanly,  and  others  of 
the  nobility. 

Ik  1092  a  violent  tempest  did  great  injury  to 
the  Tower;  but  it  was  repaired  by  IVHUam  Bju^us, 
and  his  successor.    The  first  added  another  cas* 
tellated  building  on  the  south  side,  between  it  and 
the  Thames,  which  was  afterward  called  St.  Thth 
ma£s  Tower.    Beneath  that  was  Traitors-gate,  Tkaitors^ 
through  which  state  prisoners  were  brought  from        ^"* 
the  river:  and  under  another,  properly  enougk 
called  The  Bloody;  tor,  till  these  happier  ages, Thb Bloost 
there  was  little  difference  between  confinanent, 
and  the  scaffold,  or  private  assassination. 

Ye  tow«n  of  Muu^  Lvndmis  lasting  «iuiine, 
With  mai^  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed. 

In  the  south-east  angle  of  the  inclosure  were 
the  royal  apartments,  for  the  Tower  was  a  palace 

2c 


dtiHn^  niteriy  five  6utt4M  y^n,  *nd  oiriy 
to  b6  so  bn  tbe  ftecesitloA  tf  ^(eett-lMtiettwA. 

HESftf  VIII.  dh  iM  dwiulhof  Mft  fikther,  iili>- 
thediately  HsU^  W  tfi«  TdWer  for  dOOte  tbife 
for  the  sbk6  of  ))HVAcy,  «iild  to  him  tefl»uf«  M 
ibnil  ah  MhttihistrBitibH,  hnfl  he!%  toS  bdftdMWl 
ittvettil  xtio6\bi.  *  Hfe  HWi  iaMitldefl  6y  M»  ]f«bteeD 
df  thfe  ^faiti.  tlfteeb  Cf  Ih^  WM«  Idl  in  tfeft 
td'ifeY,  tod  their  ttHme  6hAng^td  ItMKSf  fTM^il^v. 
jlf6s6  Mfetli  hot  to  nttVe  be^  hItoWfed  Itte  sMM  4ii* 
tiMkm  of  dH^il  as  Ulbse  Who  att^fid  tlite  Myal 
pettoh,  till  VM  IblloWitig  Vfeign.  Wfa«h  fBe  |IM- 
tebtdir,  dhke  bf  SmnatM,  wte  eod^bed  tMTe  ftt 
the  first  time,  he  observed  tiie  diligent  &tlllltdliM6 
6f  tb^  WaHaeM ;  Ikhd  t>tt)tinsed  ^b»m,  XttlJti  Mihea 
hk  «ras  i«l  at  Hb^y,  he  Would  i^lrocure  ttMil  the 
fkvor  "  to  w^tii  the  king's  clothb  as  ttfe  yooittm 
**  »f  thfe  gwih)6  did.  Smmet  obt<dned  hk 
**  rdedsie,  Wtid  ctiased  Ihb  WAi-d«ta  bf  iSlfe  tbWOr 
"  to  b^  Sfrttah  6ictrao^{n&k7  of  the  gbttde,  and 
<*  to  wi6ILlife  the  satnb  titei-y  they  d6{  Whieh  Md 
"  \hh  beghittteg  by  this  tt»eane!j»"t 
l^ttiRtttfti  H&Afe  fell  the  tatfk  usurt^i'  Ifenry  Yl.  by  Ibet 
""tow.?'  daggeif  «lf  W»r»  iJhJBIgate  Ghitceatvr.  HeM,  fdU  of 
horrors,  dIM,  by  tti«  htuids  bf  hii«d  IHIflltAgt  Um 
unsteady  iMfrmcei  Who  tan  rted,  wMioCit  shud- 
dering, his  dreadful  drek'th,  Which  Shakespeare'^ 

*  Mr.  Pegge't  Curiatia,  part  iii.  p.  9. 

t  Communicated  by  tho.  AitU,  ««q.  t  ^b  fitcWtf  iti. 
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mdito  hln  rdftfee  tt>  thfa  lieutraint?  Hens  (ib  tbe 
upper  flfldr  itf  die  Bliody  Tomer)  the  sWeet  innb^ 
cents  Ei^mrd  V.  and .hb. brother,  duke  df  York^ 
perished^  victims  to  the  ambitioo  ^  their  f^ 
morseless  Unele.  And  the  i^oapoiseiiidg  of  Sir 
jmnNmr  Owrbiklry  makes  up  the  sum  ef  the  knowo 
mlitfdersi  tbe  refnoaches  of  okir  antient  forfectes. 
Ifere  i»as  a  striit  room  or  di:^geo%  called  thd 
L^tk  Earn  J  frdm  the  misei^  the  ufahappy  oMd^ 
pier  cf  sd  very  confioed  a  plscb  tedures.  But  Ihih 
will  appear  a  luxurious  habitatien^  wliea  cdoiparefl 
nilfa  the  ittventkiiiB  of  the  age  of  Imm  XIi  df 
¥rm9ce;  with  his  iron  cages^  in  which  persons  of 
rabk  lay  for  whole  years;  or  his  OubUetta^  dun* 
^sons  mide  in  £srm  df  reversed  cones^  cobceaM 
with  trap-doors,  down  which  dropped  tt^e  unhappy 
Tiitims  of  the  tyrant,  brought  there  by  Tr%$Mk 
rHetmUfs,  his  ooolpahion  and  OKeciltioner  in  ordi- 
tttfy.  Souetimito  thdr  sides  weite  plaid,  somd* 
times  set  with  knives,  or  shfarp-edgfed  wheels  j  biit 
ia  either  im»^  they  were  true  (hdHieetei:  the  dt» 
vMed  wet%  wirtain  to  ftU  bto  the  iaittl  where  aU 
things  were  forgotten. 

THfe  tradition  is,  that  Htnrjf  VL  was  murder-  WAMf»b^ 
ed  in  the  iVnk^  Tbn^^  in  a  fine  octagonal    '^^^^ 
tWfiij  Ht  prtoent  filled  with  papers  belonging  to 
thtt  it&stfii  Office^  ccmtaimng  all  die  rebords  firdih 
tttt  Conqlitti  to  the  year  1463^    The  i«sf,  td  thfe 

Sc  S 
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present  tiiiie»  are  kept  in  the  MolbximfifL  This 
Tower  took  its  name  from  having  bera  the  [dace 
in  which  the  prisoners,  taken  at  the  battle  oi 
Wakefield^  were  confined. 

The  Tower  was  first  inciMed  by  WUUam  Lomg- 
chimps  bishop  of  Ely^  and  chancellor  of  England^ 
in'  the  reign  of  Bklutrd  h  Thb  haughty  prelate 
hating  a  quarrd  with  Johnj  third  brothec  to 
Richardf  under  pretence  of  guarding  against  his 
designs,  surrounded  the.wjioie  with  walls  osbat- 
tied,  andj  made  on  the  outside  a  vast  ditch,  .into 
which,  in  after  times,  the  water  firom  the  Thames 
was  introduced.  Different  princes  added  other 
works.  The  present  canteaits,  within  the  walia, 
are  twelve  acres  and  five  rods ;  the  circuit,  on  the 
outside  of  the  ditch,  one  thousand. and  fifiy-^o 
feet  It  was  i^^ain  inclosed  with  a  mud-'wali  by 
Hemy  III :  this  was  placed  at  a  dislaiice  firom 
the  ditch,  and  occaaoned  the  taking  down  a  part 
of  the  city  wall ;  which  was  respited  by  tiob  citi- 
zens; who,  pulling  down  this  precinct  of  Jnud, 
were  punished  by  the  king  with  a  fine  of  a  thou- 
sand marks. 
^TowBii*"  ^^^  Beauchan^  Tower  is  noted  for  theillus- 
trioua  personages  who  hMe  been  confined  within 
its  walk«  Among  them  is  the  ill-iated  4m¥i 
JBMm..  It  was  from  hence  she  wrote  her.cele- 
brated  letter  to  her  pitiless  tyrant,  dated  firom  her 
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ddefutpnaan  in  the  Tamer*  It  is  a oompoftition 
that  gives  place  to  none  in  the  true  pathetic: 
From  hence  she  was  led  to  the  block/  placed  on 
the  green  before  this  Tower,  and  received  the 
fatal  stroke  with  paiaence  and  resignation^  on  the 
19thof  J%  1536. 

An  innocent  usurpress  succeeded  to  her  apart- 
ments in*  1553.  Here  the  amiable,  the  learned, 
the  good  Jane  Gray  was  confined  (for  the  faults 
of  an  ambitious  fietther-in^law)  and  remained  a 
prisoner  five  months*  She  seems  to  have  been 
pitied  even  by  Mary.  She  probably  would  npt 
bave  suffered,  but  for  the  imprudent  insurrection 
of  her  weak  father,  the  duke  of  SuffUk.  She  was 
the  most  accomplished  lady  of  her  time;  was 
mistress  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  versed 
in  Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  Arabic,  French,  and  Italian; 
was  skilled  in  music ;  and  the  toilets  worked  with 
her  own  hand,  preserved  at  Zurich  with  great 
reverence,  prove  the  excellence  of  her  needle- 
work.. Her  letters  to  BuUinger,  most  exquisitely 
written,  I  have  seen  in  the  lilmiiy.  in  that  city. 
She  fell,  at  the  age  of  sevrateen,  on  the  same  spot 
as  Jnna  BuUen  did,  on  January  the  IStb,  1553-4) 
and  with  most  invincible  fortitude:  as  she  was 
GMSducted  to  the  block  (whether  by  accident  or 
whether  by  des%n)  she  met  the  headless  body  of    . 

•  S^ictaiar,  voL  vi.  N*  397* 
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lier  beloved  bosband,  beheaded  just  befaie  em 
Tawer-hitl.  A  line  in  Greekj  to  the  feiloitiBg 
purport  was  her  oonsdation :  "  Tbat  if  his  life^ 
'^  less  body  should  give  testiiBony  againat  her  bev 
^^  fore  men,  his  most  blessed  spirit  should  give  an* 
''  eternal  witness  of  her  iunoceace  in  the  presence 
MofGoBp' 

A  LITTLE  fiurther  on  I  shall  give  an  aoeoant  of 
another  illustrious  prisoner,  ^hilip  eavl  ef  Armh 
del,  who  died  a  natural  dealb  witUn  thb  Tawet. 
I  may  here  add,  that  it  seems  te  have  heea  ^^ 
eommon  prison  for  pthers  of  less  note,  as  appear^ 
by  the  numerous  inscriptions  cut  on  the  valla,  etf 
OB  the  wainscot  I  observed  on  the  staircaae  a 
shield  of  arms  with  i  pomegranate  in  chie^  aild 
an  escutcheon  of  pretence  with  three  pears  }  end 
on  the  outside,  near  to  it,  the  letters  B.  E.  A. 
And  in  another  plaee  a  shield  with  a  heatt  ki  the 
middle,  with  three  mullets,  twp,  one.  These  I 
refer  to  the  learned  in  heraldry  to  explain. 

Ik  the  lieutenant's  lodging  is  to  be  seen  a  kurge 
piece  of  stone  or  marble,  with  five  civeular  tablets 
on  the  face,  memorials  of  the  Qunpomjer  ploe. 
It  was  erected  in  1607,  by  Sir  mUam  Wado^ 
lieutenant  of  the  Tbaren  The  middle  cempaie» 
ment,  which  is  the  largest,  gives  an  aceoiaat  el 
the  conspiracy.  On  a  smatter  are  the  names  of 
the  conspirators.  On  another,  the  names  of  the 
counsellors  who  sat  in  thia  r^om  to  examine 


that  of  Jii»w  I.  bi|t  flp  aiWD^t^,  ttjrtt.4  9thw\i 
\»y^  «|ippqs9d  ili  to  }»^  km^  \M  qf  ^  g»i|ant 
iW^A.  I  to^e  ^t  sam^  antiqu^iy  ijifIU  cflpy, 
fMBkd  fa?o»  t^  public  wit¥  tfw  insQriptip»$,* 

EpwAftD  \v.  bMiU  *i»  Wp««  Tpwer;  it  i^w    liom 

fifigJBfOij  cftlted  $b?  Bwlw^ki  but  Tecpjiyf4  \^}f    '^*''^"** 
foniier  nwne  frana  its  iiw,    A  n^en^s^Fy  M  vfiry    Rotal 
Igqg  beeD  »  pime  pf  re|^)  gtatje ;  ffenry  h  bwJ  bip  ^**'^®"*^- 
«t  Us  mfpor  (^  IVofi^Afock,  whec^  he  l^ept  Ijof^^, 
lwpfirc}5p  lyi»e9,  pqpcqpinea,  find  ^ver^  Qtbpr 

tQ  the  ?lw^«  J^d^qrd  H.  CQiQinafxded  tl^fi  ^^ 
itfb:of  X«ii4(m.  to  p»ty  die  Hpfpera  of  rt»e  J()Bg> 
iMfwrds  sU  pepfie  ^  day,  Ah*  tilMe  systi^Banoe  qf  t)^ 
leopards;  and  three  I^f-pe9(»  a  dfty  for  jthe  dft^ 
oC  the  keeper,  out  of  4^  fee-&rpi  of  <;be  ci\y.  I 
should  l)ave  menttoned  befor/e,  );hat  ^<^ry  f $#ued 
bis  order  to  the  shfsryffs,  to  supply  four  pepc^  a 
day  for  the  mfiioten^ce  of  his  whi^  hew  iur*> 
$m$in  alifi),  wA  bis  koieper  in  ;^e  Ti»ffifr  of  Lfm- 
im.  Ttey  mre  f4fip  tp  provide  «  wu^^e,  igtid  i||i 
iron  chain  to  hold  the  said  bear  o^t  of  the  iy§ter ; 
and  a  Idng  cord  to  hold  it  during  the  time  it  was 
fishing  in  the  Thames :  they  were  brides  ordered 

*  Ab  intertor  visw  of  the  rooniy  with  aeveial  pbtct  containing 
the  inscripdonf^  are  ^vea  ia  the  13th  volpune  of  the  Arehaeologia, 
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to  btitld  a  Amall  house  in  the  Tower  iot  "Ae  king's 
elephant  (ekfantem  nostrum)  and  to  make  provi- 
sion both  for  beast  and  keeper.* 

The  royal  menagery  is  to  this  day  exceedingly 
well  supplied.  In  April  1787,  there  was  a  sin- 
gular variety  of  leopard,  brought  from  Bengal. 
It  was  wholly  blacky  but  the  hair  was  marked,  on 
the  back,  sides,  and  neck,  with  round  clusters  of 
small  spots,  of  a  glossy  and  the  most  intense  black; 
the  tail  hung  several  inches  beyond  the  lena[tfa  of 
the  legs,  and  was  very  full  of  hair.f  Here  were 
also  two  tigers;  one  had  been  here  some  time: 
and  its  ground-color  had  faded  into  a  pale  sickly 
sandiness;  the  other,  young  and  vigorous,  and 
almost  fresh  from  its  native  woods,  was  nearly  of 
an  orange  color;  its  black  stripes,  add  the  winte 
parts,  were  most  pure  in  their  kinds. 

The  office  of  the  keeper  of  the  raenagesylvas 
added  to  that  of  constable  of  the  Tower^  fon'the 
sake  of  the  emolument  In>  the  reiga  of  Mmfy 
VII.  John  de  Vere;  evl  of  Ojford^  was  ConalaU^ 
and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  KooS^  widi  the' 
^salary  of  twelve  pence  per  diem;  aod  mx  peaoa 
for  each  beast4 

•  Modas  Antiq.  Escheq.  L  376.  .,  „ 

t  Eagiaved  and  described  hyM-dela  M€tljm$,  ^bfu  la  4^>paal 

de  Physique,  JvilUt^  1768,  p.  45.  tab.  it.  and  abo  by  Mr.  PMnmni 

in  his  History  of  Quadnipeds»t.  883.  tab.  Iv.    £d.      ^    \^       ''  ' 

t  Itymer.  xii. «76-  ^—  -'  -^' *-    - ' 


;  Tbe  little  book  sold  m  the  Tinffer,  }iviti,  girt  a 
very  satis&ctory  aecouat  of  all  its  xruiiosities^  oa- 
tural  and  artificial.  To  that  I  refer  mj  reader. 
I  M  ill  only  say,  that  the  room  in  which  the  artillery 
is  kept,  and  the  armory  of  small  arms  above  (each 
three  hundred  and  forty  feet  five  inches  long)  do 
great  honor  to  our  kingdom.  They  6re  now.  in 
tbe  most  admirable  order;  .and  I  am  told  by  my 
son,  wha  hath  visited  the  most  boasted  in  Eurt^ 
that  these  iar  exceed  any  he  sair.  They  well  me* 
rk  tbe  attention  of  oar  countrymen,  I  must  also 
^Ikeet  their  attention  to.  the  fine  sculpture  in  stone, 
of  the  royal  arms  surrounded  by  suitable  tro^^hies, 
on. the  pediment  in  front  oi  the  building,  the  work 
ofvQurtgrtet  artist  GUbons. 

fioRa  ooMideraUe  time,  there  was  a  dispute  Towbr- 
between  the  crown  and  the  city,  about  the  right  to 
the  rMvr^Aitf  (the  Gwynfryn  of  the  fVebh).  In 
tiMbrdgn  of  Edt»ard  lY .  the  Idng's  officers  erected 
tbcm^  gMlows,  and  a  scaffold  for  the  execution  of 
oAfidkiiB.  The citisens complained;  Edward im- 
mediiitely  diMvow^  the  ac^  by  public  prockma* 
tno^and'Deitigned  to  them  tbe  monopdy  of  the, ax 
and  the  halter,  and  vested  in  them  tbe  exclusive 
privilege  of  hanging  drawing,  and  quartering. 
From  that  time  the  fatal  tgfparatus  has  always 
been  provided  by  the  city.  The  condemned  ore 
delivered  to  the  sheriffs  by  the  lieutenant,  who 
receiver  firom  the  former  a  receipt  for  their  deli- 
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very;  the  sheri&  theo  fife  eiemi^n  doo^  Pi  n 
ether  places. 
Ths  Fiitrr      Th  e  ^rst  whom  I  recollect  to  bafe  avflerad  hat 
»Yded  OH  by  the  more  honorable  death  of  the  mx,  wms  & 
'h7lu'    'S^^'"^  ^  Burle^  knight  of  the  Gaiter,  tolor  of 
Bkhard  11.  and  the  moat  accomplwhed  voma  of  his 
time,  who,  in  1388,  fell  ^  victim  to  the  ooalkc  ef 
the  potent  faction,  which  had  usurped  tbe  repl 
authority.     Queen  AnHdj  the  good  queen  Amity 
went  on  her  knees  to  the  duke  ^Gkceiitr^  the 
king's  uncle,  to  implore  morcy;   and  ooDtaDoed 
in  that  attitude  three  hours  befiare  the  ioetoMUe 
tyrant 
Ths  FORMER      There  was,  during  a  very  long  period,  a  bar- 
Trbatmbnt  barous  meanness,  a  species  of  kisult  to  the  i»- 
^'er"^^"  happy  criminals,  whjeh  is  in  our  days  happily 
changed  into  every  species  of  tendemese  aad  hnt 
manity,  consistent  with  piiblic  justice  aad.  seear 
rily.    In  revenge  fer  the  death  of  Sir  Strntm^  «ad 
many  others  who  suffered  in  the  same  o^iiae^  the 
great  earl  of  Arumde^  Richard  Rixalan^  was  hur- 
ried instantly  from  the  place  of  trial,  the  pakcest 
WeitmUmtpr^  to   Tawet^hiU:  bis  ^raia  and  bii 
heads  were  bound ;  and  tbe  king  glutted  ilia  eyci 
with  the  bloody  scene.    That  great  peer  Thonm 
d^ke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  confined  bene  in  tbe 
last  year  of  Henry  VIII.  was  redneed  to  beg  fiar 
sheets.     He  was  to  have  lost  bis  head,  Init  was 
saved  by  tbe  deiitb  of  the  tyrant  on  tho  very  d^ 


uppolDted  h9  Ua  eieoutio^.    It  \»  sftid.  th%t  ^ 
vas  iDlmded  tkat  tl^  king's  dmU^  should  bavf 
bMB  CQOcea^d  tUl  tbe  w^ulion  ki4  ^Mm  pluce ; 
bat  that  wfaea  Ibe  officer  of  tba  T^'^n^r  w^i^  on 
his  gnee  to  piepMe  him  for  f^;&ecuttgiv>  by  4  fqrt 
tBBBte  gueu,  the  duke  told  hini^  tbfi  kiqg  w^ 
dead !  He  was  kq>t  ix\  custody  during  tlie  q«x,t 
shMt  re^i  but  ivas  released  on  th$  ii¥«§#sipQ  of 
queen  Mfuy.     He  meunted  hk  horge,  pp  th^ 
wge  ^fiwyaiHarc^  ta  assist  in  quelUpg  the  insuft 
reeti^  of  Sir  Thm^  fT^Mt,  in .  1^S4.     Th6 
served  to  £11  the  Tata^er  wkb  oew  sutpects  for  the 
mean  insults  of  the  times,.    Sir  Thmm$  a»d  tihe 
real  of  die  prisonera,  weve  brought  into  the  T^mr 
theough  the  3kait(mhg0U^     Ttie  Ueutwant  $e^ 
e^Bed  them,  one  by  ene»  with  iosulta  and  gmi« 
abuse.     When  Sir  TjuoBas  appeai^ed,  gallantly 
droased,  the  Iknitenant  actually  coUaced  him  t  Sir 
Timms  gave  him  a  fierce  and  reproachful  look^ 
\^mMjff  teUiim  him,  Tbi$  ^  no  tmitemmm/ 

Oka  peiaoa  of  tank  auSered  here,  hy  the  mora  sir  Gervm 
in&mou«  death  iif  the  halter.  I  sfaauld  wi  meun  ^'''^^''^'' 
ties  SUv  Qcnit  Elzmfes^  lieutenaat  of  the  Tower, 
who  wae  executed  in  16  li,  for  hia  conoevn  in  tiie 
mtudev  of  Sir  Tbavfos  Overb§a%  bat  for  the  great 
instraction  which  may  be  gathered  from  his  end, 
and  his  excellent  dying  speech.  There  is  some- 
thii^  very  pscpUar  in  bi^  admonition  tp  (be  sp^o 
tatora^  against  appealing  to  Heaven  by  a  V9§h 
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vow ;  for,  having  been  greatly  adi&ted  to  g^uning, 
he  bad  said  seriously  in  his  pfayer^s,  Lord^  let  mt 
be  hanged  if  ever  I  play  more :  and  yet  he  bcoke 
it  a  thousand  times.*  Of  what  utility  would  be 
a  sensible  collection  of  these  pnxtfs  of  the  Fi  vger 
OF  God,  exempl^ed  to  mankind  in  the  detec&Hi 
and  punishment  of  every  species  of  crime ! 
Chapel  op      The  church  of  St.  Petrus  ad  Vinculaj  within  tiie 

THE  ToWERa 

'  Tower  J  has  been  the  undistinguishing  repository  of 
the  headless  bodies  of  numbers,  who  ended  thdr 
days  on  the  adjacent  hill;  or,  when  gready  fa- 
vored, within  the  fortress.  The  antient  church 
was  much  more  splendid^  it  being  occasionally  the 
place  at  which  the  kings  of  England  performed 
their  orisons.  In  Henty  Ill's  time  here  were 
stalls  for  the  king  and  queen ;  a  chancel  dedicaled 
to  St.  Peter,  and  another  to  St.  Mary..  The 
church  was  adorned  with  a  fine  cross,  images  of 
saints,  and  various  paintings  beni:  Sg  bams  cahrir 
bus.  Also  several  holy  figurea  in  painted  ^ass ; 
all  done  by  that  early  lover  and  patron  of  the  arts 
in  England,  the  monarch  just  mentioned.f 
Executed  .  To  the  present  church,  after  his  executioD,  was 
RiBD  THERE,  fiually  rcmovcd  the  body  of  the  conscientious 
FifiMEi.Bi-  amiable  prelate  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester;  a 

iHOP  OF 

Rochester. 

*  See  the  whole  in  The  first  xiv  Yean  of  King  JamtsU  Rejgn, 

Np.  160. 
t  Sirype'i  Stow,  i.  book  i.  68.    Mr.  Walpole*8  Anecdotes, 
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incAm  to  his  opinion  of  the  pope's  supremacy,  and 

the  treachery  of  the  attorney-general  Bich,  who, 

under  pretence  of  consulting  him,  obtained  hia 

confidence,  and  betrayed  him.     The  pope  re^ 

warded  his  orthodoxy  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  but  it 

did  ilot  arrive  till  the  poor  bishop's  head  was  on 

a  pole  on  Londm-bridge.     His  headless  corse 

was  removed,  to  be  near  that  of  his  friend,  who 

angered  about  three  weeks  after,  in  the  same 

cause,  the  great  Sir  ITiomas  More.    But  his  body  SiftTaoMAs 

did  not  long,  keep  company  with  that  of  his  brother     ^^"' 

auflferer,  nor  his  head  on  the  bridge.    His  affec* 

feionate  daughter,  Margaret  Rcper^  pfocured  the 

one  to  be  removed  to  Chelsea  ;  and  the  head,  aori- 

deotaUy  blown  mto  the  Thames^  to  be  given  to  hen 

She  kept  it  during  life  as  a  relique,  and  directed 

^at  after  her  death  it  should  be  lodged  in  her 

anas  and  buried  with  her. 

Hbkb  rest  the. beauteous  Jmia  BuUen^  and  the  amvaBul- 
prafllg^  Catherine  Howard;  the  former  suffered,      '*'*' 
Jl«sgf*>19th,  1536,  under  a  fictitious  charge  of  adul- 
tery, made  by  a  tyrant  lusting  for  a  new  object^ 
and  Use  latter  on  a  fiiU  convictkm  of  the  same  - 
crime.    George  lord  Rochford,  the  innocent  bro- 
ther of  the  former,  involved  in  the  accusation, 
preceded  her  to  the  grave  by  two  days ;  as  his  in- 
famous wife,  a  cause  of  their  death,  accompanied, 
unpitiedy  her  mistress  Catherine  Hotvard^  in  exe- 
cution and  in  sepulchre.     It  is  impossible  not  to 
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lUOfanze  6n  edib^aritig  ^bb  imnneir  in  wMob  ite 
#b«  brought  priscMier  to  this  fetal  foiiraisi  With 
tiMi  ^y  ftnd  splendid  pagefttitry}  lArhich  Att«tid6d 
het  tttid  her  savage  spouMs  from  Greemoieh  by 
wateir  to  the  same  place,  on  Mtnf  s^th,  l^SS,' 
lUUi  flfbitt  the  7btt«**,  tUfO  d&ys  after,  widi  atiO 
|!i«ater  tttaguificence,  to  h6r  coronatidQ.*  Sb« 
fejdioid  too  publidy  on  the  dtiath  of  Catkerim  of 
AlH'igWi,  whos^  place  she  most  wrongfully  uBurpB 
^ !  in  leM  than  five  months,  she  herself  feU  as 
ftcrflBinali 
MAMAtBT  Aft  I  cannot  dibcO¥kr  the  place  bf  IntenlKiit  <if 
^llmMr'ttW  Vthemble  MargaM  couatsiB  of  SaMkrrfi 
beheaded  on  the  green  wiihf  n  the  Tmdr,  on  Maf 
ifth,  IMI,  I  ttidst  suppose  that  it  wai  wit^  the 
6hapeL  There  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  the 
(yfMI  Would  pay  ttiOIre  respect  to  her  tednans) 
than  to  those  of  his  royal  tionsottB.  Thin  iUos* 
tt^Us  Wdttiah  WAS  daUighier  to  Geiipi  dtafce  of 
Claftjhbe,  iltkl  last  of  0ie  royal  libe  df  Ftmtt- 
getM.  That  aeeiiiS  fd  hiive  been  her  mly  crftfie, 
except  that  df  being  mothef  to  datdlnM  P^k,  ta 
Whom  Mem^  bM«  the  most  invdieraie  hiitKdi 
Sbk  HrlA  MH^nMd,  by  a  ger^ile  pta1eAen%  in  lSS9i 
upon  no  dtber  proof  ft&n  that  of  a  batthef  beif^ 
Ibund  with  the  five  wounds  of  GhRist  etate^i- 
dered  M  it    Thii  being  the  bytnbol  chosen  by 

*  See  a  veiy  carious  Mcouat  of  the  propewoiu  in  thtAntigu*- 
rian  Riptrloiy,  iii.  iC^. 


lift  flOrtlMttn  rabels)  Wb»  tilought  sUffiti«nt  » 
establish  hOr  guilt  The  king,  On  a  triflng  in>- 
6lM4eeikM,  ia  W^ch  it  #as  inipOsBible  she  eouid 
l*i»t  My  cinMtn,  ordered  her  to  be  fiut  to  detth. 
*jnii  ex«cti0t)B«r  dit«eieft  h4r  w  lny  her  head  <m 
tiid  Uoek,  ^^ioh  6he  t^fased  to  do^  telling  hitti) 
ttAt  fth«  knfeW  of  ho  ^Hl^  afld  WOttld  tibt  Sttbntt 
t§  die  Hkfe  &  tf^tor.  He  {^Ufsued  her  fabout  Uie 
SOiffiMd-,  ftiuiihg  dt  bbt  hObry  hMd)  ahd  at  tenglh 
tjbdk  it  tff,  aitef  nttU^Uhg  ^  [Wbr  vfctite,  of 
s^viAif  ytH^  ef  Age,  in  the  *i]lMl ,  bairb«i«w 

tit  AT  mt&et  ndfltat  CHtiaMi  OWl  4f  JSWli^     Thomas 
tlMft  gMht  j^rhdtef  df  tbfe  tiupttt««biOtt  of  raligkHII  ^e^I^op' 
hbuaefc,  Mj^aiced  tiv^  cion^nioh  lot  of  the  preeed*     ^'"'' 
ing.    He  ailffetisdi  aittong  othet-  fcbarges,  ftit  bang 
,a  favorer  of  heretics ;  yet  died  in  tM  fittti  ptofeo* 
«kih  Of  the  C<itholic  religion. 

*rat  turbatent  iiionm  St^nm^i  bibron  SMI^i  Thomas Sbt- 
iftd  lord  high  adtaital,  vtt^  behehded  in  1549i  rovsIIdlet. 
fM  bttrted  in  thb  ehdtch,  by  a  wiyrant  from  Uh 
dWn  blfotiiO!^)  Ihii  pVbte^tDf  iSlMierMf.    Ott  «ybMtt*  protkctok 
ii»^  I4thi  155S>  the  ptatector  himself  mounted  ^<'**""^' 
^  sdme  AeAlibld,  imd,  hotwithsitoding  his  hij^ 
rMk,  Was  flung  into  ^e  same  grave  among  the 
ittniMed  hefd.    His  ambitious  rival,  the  instru<- 
meht  of  hii  deatii,  Jakft  Dudktf,  duke  of  Nsttk^  JohitDud. 
mberterUly  lo^t  tab  btod,  lAtad  "Ma  l&id  by  his  side)  "  n?r^ 

UMBBRLAMO. 
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on  the  2Sd  oi  Auguit^  155S.    So  abort,  so  vain 
are  the  dreams  of  power  and  ambiticm ! 
RoBstT        The  fietvorite  earl  of  EstM^  Robert  Depereur^ 
mi^of'  vas  reluctantly  given  to  the  block  by  his  fcmd 
^'''^*     mistress,  after  a  loog  struggle  between  fear  -  and 
afiection.    Mr.  Walpole  observes,  that  it  was  a 
feshion  to  treat  the  passion  of  that  iUostrioos 
princess  as  a  romance.    She,  it  is  allied,  was 
sixty-ei^t,  but  it  was  forgotten  that  the  earl  was 
only  thirty-four.  Let  their  ages  have  been  reversed, 
you  would  never'have  heard  of  the  unhappy  love 
of  EUzabeth.     Essex^  impressed  with  a  strong 
sense  of  religion,  died  a  true  penitent    When 
marshal  Biran  heard  of  hb  end,  he  said  he  died 
more  like  a  priest  than  a  soldier.    BiroHf  in  the 
same  sad  circumstances,  ended  his  days  like  a 
frantic  coward. 
DvKsoF        Beneath  the  communion  table  reposes  tiie 
.  ovMouTB.  i^mifigpiQ^^  restless,  ungrateful  son  of  Charles  II. 
the  duke  of  Monmouth.    His  ambition,  like  tiiat 
of  many  of  those  he  followed  to  this  place,  occa- 
sioned bis  death.   He  is  said  to  have  died  calmly; 
and  to  have  acknowledged  the  guilt  of  rebellion : 
but  love  preserved  her  influence  to  the  last  mo- 
ment.   He  was  married  very  young,  and  for  in- 
terested motives.     He  had  made  a  connection 
of  the  roost  tender  nature  with  lady  Harriet 
/  JVentzvorth,  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife.    He 
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cQiiid  Aot»  with  all  the  arguments  of  our  best 
divines,  be  convinced  of  the  sin  of  adultery;  he 
c-alled  her  the  choice  of  his  ripened  years.  I  have 
been  told  a  traditioi^  that  lady  Harriet  had 
placed  herself  in  a^window,  to  take  a  last  and 
&r|3wel  look ;  he  was  master  enough  of  himself  to 
make  her  a  graceful  bow.  With  more  certainty 
can  I  say,  that  the  king,  on  the  evening  pf  the 
eiiQtqtion,  viaited  the  widowed  dutchess^  to  give 
aiNsovpwpf  bis  attention  to  her  and  her  children. 
Go9|(^^|iW/sha  did  not  want,  for  she  had  been 
s^parfrf;e^  from  him;  and  when,  at  the  duke's  eat- 
i^est  .ftquest)  she  had  an  interview  with  him  ia 
the  ^^ery  their  interview  was,  as  Barillon  ejfr 
psQfses  it)  €^e  depart  et  d^ autre.*       . 

Xqe  repentant  earl  of  Kilmarnock^  ao^  jtbe    Earl  or 
rough  amd  fearless  lord  BabnerinOy  avowing  tiie    ^vocKf " 
goodi^^  of  his  cause  to  die  last,  were  deposited  Lor^Bax^ 
here  Jiugust  18th,  1746.     The  inscriptions  on    ^^^^^' 
the  lei|den  plates  of  their  cofiias  are  shewn  to 
strao^^rs.    In  the  following,  year  ,the  infamous. 
Simon   lord  Lffoat  was    interred  in  the  sameLoRoLovxT. 
ground,  after  mountbg  the  scaffc^d  with  th^  ia- 
trepidity  of  innocence.    He  certainly  ^s^M  )^ 
dotage,  or,  what  is  more,  probable^  iQSt^o  f^l  sense 
of  shame  (or. his  iinmoral  apd  m^s^  abftn^pned 
life,  whcv  hecQuld  repei^t  to  the^pectators^  , 

*  DahympWs  Memoira,  it.  l68. 
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Nan  genus  et  pn»fo^  k  qua  irov  rBcimja  mi, 

Vix  ea  nostra  vooo. 

Sir  RxcRARn  BESIDES  these  headless  trunks,  numbers  of  good 
^uisSov!^  people  lie  here,  who  went  to  their  graves  from 
then-  quiet  beds.  Among  them,  Sir  Richard  Biaunt^ 
and  Sir  Mkhad  his  son,  both  lieutenants  of  the 
l\mer.  Sir  Richard  died  in  1564;  Sir  Michael 
in  1598:  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to 
each.  They  are  represented  in  armour,  kneeling; 
Sir  Richard  with  his  two  sons,  his  wife,  and  two 
daughters,  in  the  dress  of  the  times ;  Sir  Michael 
has  a  long  beard,  is  attended  by  three  boob  in 
cloaks,  his  wife,  and  daughter. 

Sir  Richard     Ijjf  a  corner,  on  the  floor,  is  an  antient  mono* 

MONOLT.    ment  of  a  man  recumbent,  his  hands  closed  as  in 

prayer,  his  hair  lank,  his  chin  beardless ;  his  lady 

by  him  in  a  long  hood ;  round  his  neck  is  a  collar 

of  SS.  and  a  rose  pendent.    This  is  to  preserve 

the  memory  of  Sir  Richard  Cholmofidiy,  kni^t, 

'  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

Talbot        I  fass  over  less  interesting  monuments,  to  the 

Kbepbr  or  Utile  stone  on  the  floor,  which  records,  that  "  Tal- 

'rboaua*  "  ^<>*  Edwards,  late  keeper  of  his  majesty's  rcga* 
**  lia,  30th  Septemberj  1674,  aged  80,"  was  depo- 
sited here.  Was  it  not  a  shameless  reign,  in  whkh 
no  farther  remembrance  of  this  good  and  iakhful 
servant  was  delivered  to  posterity?  This  venerable 
man  was  keeper  of  the  regalia,  when  the  ruflian 
Blood  made  the  notorious  attempt  on  the  crown, 
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and  other  ornaments  of  majesty.  Never  was  a 
more  determined  villain:  ^'  with  a  head  to  con- 
"  trive,  and  heart  to  execute  any  wickedness." 
Biood  contrived,  under  the  guise  of  a  clergyman, 
to  make  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Edwards;  insinu-^ 
ated  himself  into  his  favor  and  confidence.  After 
various  visits,  with  the  assistance  of  several  other 
associates,  be  seized  on  the  old  man,  whom  he 
had  requested  to  shew  the  jewels  to  his  friends, 
gagged  him,  and  on  his  resisting,  struck  him  on 
the  head  with  a  mallet,  and  gave  him  several 
stabs.  Edwards  thought  it  prudent  to  counterfeit 
death.  Blood  put  the  crown  under  his  parson's 
gown :  another  put  the*  globe  in  his  breeches ;  a 
third,  not  being  able  to  conceal  the  sceptre  by  rea* 
son  of  its  length,  broke  off  the  rich  ruby  and  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone, 
Edwards  forced  out  the  gag,  and  gave  the  alarm ; 
tbey  were  instantly  pursued,  and  ^lee  of  them 
soon  taken.  Blood  struggled  hard  for  his  prize, 
saying,  when  it  was  wrested  from  him,  It  was  a 
gaUant  attempt^  though  unsuccessful;  it  was  for  a 

CBOVN. 

The  curiosity  of  the  king  was  excited  to  see  a 
man  engaged  in  so  many  important  villanies :  im*. 
der  pretence  of  obtaining  discoveries,  his  majesty 
made  the  wretch  a  visit;  from  that  moment  the 
aitfiil  Blood  dated  his  security:  he  told  the  king 
10  many  plausible  tales;  such  indifference  he 

2  D  2 
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ih^wed  for  his  own  life,  such  anxiety  for  that  of 
his  majesty  (for  he  insinuated  that  his  comrades 
would  certainly  revenge  his  death,  even  on  his 
sacred  majesty)  that  in  a  short  time  he  obtained 
his  pardon.  It  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond  for  permission,  the  ruffian  having 
made  the  attempt  on  his  grace's  life  not  long 
before.  The  duke  nohly  answered,  ^*  If  his  ma- 
^'  jesty  could,  forgive  him  stealing  the  crown,  he 
/'  might  easily  forgive  the  attempt  upon  his  life; 
''  and  if  such  was  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  was 
''  a  sufficient  reason  for  him,  and  his  lordship 
"  (the  earl  of  Arlington^  who  brought  the  mes- 
'^  sage)  might  spare  the  rest"  Blood  was  not 
only  pardoned,  but  received  into  favor,  had  a 
pension  of  five  hundred  a  year;  and  was  per- 
petually seen  at  court,  enjoying  the  smiles  of  ma- 
jesty, and  even  successfully  employing  his  interest, 
as  a  most  respectable  patron.  But  all  good  men 
looked  on  him  with  horror,  and  considered  him  as 
a  Sicarius  to  a  profligate  set  of  men,  to  overawe 
any  who  had  integrity  enough  to  resist  the  mea- 
sures of  a  most  profligate  court  This  miscreant 
died  peacefully  in  his  bed,  August  2dth,  1680« 
fearlessly,  and  without  any  signs  of  penitence; 
totally  hardened  and  forsaken  by  Heaven. 

The  innocent  Talbot  Edwaris^  so  far  from  re- 
ceiving the  grateful  reward  of  his  fidelity  and  suf- 
ferings, .got  with  great  difficulty  a  pension  of  two 
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hundred  a  year ;  and  his  son,  ivbo  was  active  in 
taking  Bloody  one  hundred  more :  but  the  order 
for  the  pensions  was  so  long  delayed,  and  the  ex- 
pences  attending  the  cure  of  the  good  old  man's 
wounds  so  great,  that  he  was  forced  to  sell  his 
order  for  a  hundred  pounds  ready  money,  and  his 
son  his  for  fifty.  It  is  singular  that  this  aged 
man  survived  his  injuries  seven  years;  the  at- 
tempt was  made  May  9th,  1671,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion, contcary  to  the  assertions  of  some  historians, 
fixes  his  deatli  in  1680.* 

Others  have  fallen,  on  this  fatal  hill,  by  the   Lawless 
hands  of  lawless  violence.     In  the  rebellion  of 
Wat  Tyler  J  his  miscreant  followers  pursued,  with 
unrelenting  ragjs,  the  nobility  and  better  rank  of 
people.     That  worthy  primate,   Sudbury  arch- archbishop 
bishop  of  Canterbury;  Sir  Robert  Hales,  trea-  s^«>»^*^- 
surer  of  England ;  and  many  others,  took  refuge 
wit^  their  youthful  king  in  the  Tower.     It  was 
then  garrisoned  with  six  hundred  axmed  men,  and 
six  hundred  archers ;  who,  appalled  at  the  mob, 
stood  motionless.    The  rebels  seized  on  the  pri- 
mate ;  Sir  Robert ;  John  Legge,  serjeant  at  arms, 
zndfFittiam  Appledore,  the  king's  confessor;  all 
of  whom  they  instantly  beheaded  on  Tctwer-hiU; 
the  archbishop  with    peculiar  circumstances  of 

*  See  the  several  ^bocountt  in  Kennei,  iii.  283.— -iS/ryp»'«  Siow^ 
p.  book  i.  gs  to  96.«-BH/.  Bu^t^hy,  article  Bho4* 
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cruelty,  being  almost  hewn  to  pieces  by  Aeir 
cruel  rage. 

In  1450,  the  mob  under  Jack  Cade,  in  so  daik 

ahd  savage  a  period,  forced  out  of  this  fortress 

Jambs  Lord  James  lofd  Soy^  whom  the  king  had  committed  to 

Say,  AND  HIS  ^         /.      •  rri.  .  ^4 

SoK-iv-LAw.  appease  the  furious  commons.     They  brought 

him  to  Guildhall,  and  from  licence  hurried  him  to 

the  Standard  in  Cheapride,  where  they  struck  off 

his  head,  tied  his  naked  body  to  a  horse's  tsil, 

dragged  it  to  Soutkwark,  and  tiiere  cut  it  into 

quarters.     They  then  beheaded  his  son-in-law. 

Sir  James  Cramer,  placed  the  heads  on  poles,  and 

in  every  street  made  them  kiss  each  other.^  What 

a  horrid  parallel  have  we  not  seen  in  the  late 

year,f    amidst    the    polished    and   enlightened 

French  !  I !   Two  men  of  rank,  M.  de  Fauhtij 

and  his  son-in-law   M.  Berthier,  were  pointed 

out  as  victims  to  the  barbarous  populace.     They 

were  first  hung,  with  a  studied  prolongation  of 

their  sufferings :  their  heads  were  struck  off,  and, 

by  a  refinement  in  cruelty  (beyond  the  invention 

of  Jack  Cade)  the  heart  of  de  FauUm  was  torn 

out,  and  brought  dancing  on  a  pole,  to  salute  his 

unhappy  son-in-law  on  his  way  to  execution :  nor 

was  any  insult  to  their  mangled  trunks  omitted  by 

the  furious  canaille. 

•  KtimCt  €lfcr«mc/e,  put  vi.  4tf|. 
t/ii/jfSltt,l7S9.    Sd, 
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Within  the  Tower,  on  the  green  before  the 
chapel^  was  beheaded  the  accomplished  lord  Lokd 
Hastings*  His  fidelity  to  the  children  of  his 
late  master,  Edward  IV.  was  the  cause  of  his 
death.  He  was  dragged  from  the  council-table, 
by  order  of  their  ambitious  protector,  Glocester, 
who  swore  he  would  have  his  head  before  he 
dined ;  and  such  was  his  haste,  that  the  unfor- 
tunate lord  had  only  time  to  make  a  short  shrift 
to  a  priest  who  casually  passed  by,  and  hb  head 
was  taken  off  on  a  log  which  happened  to  lie  in 
the  way.  So  little  did  he  expect  death,  that, 
soaroely  an  hour  before,  he  was  ejculting  in  the 
fiite  of  bia  enemies,  lord  Rivers,  lord  Richard 
Grej/j  and  Sir  Thrnnas  Vaughan,  at  Pontejractr 
yet  all  four  underwent  the  stroke  of  the  heads* 
man  on  the  very  same  day.  Besides  these,  I  can 
make  a  miscellaneous  recital  of  several  who  died 
within  these  walls,  by  natural  deaths,  by  suicide, 
or  by  accident 

£LlizaB£Tu,  wife  of  Henry  VII.  breathed  her  Eliz^satb, 
last  here  in  child-bed,  in  1502.  Hemt  vil. 

Gje&ald  Fitzgerald,  ninth  earl  of  Kildare,    Gbrald 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  disgraced,  and  command*  lTrd^K!"' 
ed  to  appear  before  the  king,  was  committed  to      '^^^'^- 
this  prison  in  1534  on  suspicion  of  treason.    His 
son  Thomas,  whom  he  left  his  successor,  fell  into 
actual  rebellion,  attended  with  great  barbarities. 
The  okl  earl  died  of  a  broken  heart,  fortunately 
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before  the  execution  of  his  five  brothers  and  his 
son,  who  were  taken  to  London^  and  all  died  at 
Tyburn  the  death  of  traitors.  They  were  sent  to 
England  in  a  ship  called  the  Cow.  A  prophecy 
was  soon  after  invented,  that  five  sons  of  an  earl 
of  Kildare  should  be  sent  to  England  in  a  am^s 
belly  and  never  again  return.  In  1580  the  in- 
scription on  the  coffin  of  the  old  earl  was  disco- 
vered in  the  Tower  chapel.  It  relates  nothing 
more  than  the  day  of  his  death,  December  12th, 
1534,  with  the  pious  addition  of  ^  on  whose  sole 
*  Jesu  have  mercy.' 
Henry,  Here  may  be  truly  said  to  have  fled  jndignant 
OF  North-  to  the  shades  the  high  spirit  of  Henry  earl  of 
UMBERLAND.  jvi,y./^j^^j^/^^^^    jjg  ^^g  coufined  for  the  same 

cause  as  the  earl  of  Arundel^  by  the  jealous  Eli* 
zabeth.    The  B-^ — ^  exclames  the  earl,  shall  not 
haoe  my  estate;  and  on  June  Slst,  1585,  shot 
himself  with  a  pistol  loaden  with  three  bullets. 
Philip  Earl     Philip  earl  of  ArundeL  son  of  the"  duke  of 

OF 

Aruvdbl.  Norfolk^  beheaded  for  aspiring  to  the  bed  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots^  was  condemned  to  death  for  fa-* 
voring  that  ill-fitted  princess.  He  was  indeed  re- 
prieved, but  suffered  to  languish  till  his  death,  in 
1595.  He  was  even  refused  the  sight  of  his  coun- 
tess and  children.  The  queen  at  length  seemed 
to  feel  some  compunction.  Near  the  end  of  his 
life,  depressed  with  sorrow,  the  earl  made  his 
earnest  petition  for  that  favor.    Her  highness  then 
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made  him  the  offer  of  granting  bis  petition,  his 
pardon,  his  liberty,  and  the  restoration  of  his  titles 
and  estates,  and  the  company  of  his  wife  and 
children,  on  condition  that  he  would  attend  her  to 
church.  All  this  he  refused,  and  died  soon  after, 
on  November  Ipth,  1595,  under  the  age  of  forty ; 
having  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years. 
He  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his  father. 
In  1624  his  widow  procured  the  removal  of  his 
remains,  which  she  placed  in  an  iron  chest ;  and 
after  a  short  time  caused  them  to  be  re-interred  in 
the  church  at  Arundel.  A  late  dutchess  of  the 
same  ftupily  procured  the  scull,  had  it  enchased 
in  gold,  and  kept  it  to  exalt  her  devotion,  as  a  re- 
lique  of  a  martyr  to  religion.  In  1777,  on  open- 
ing a  vault  for  the  funeral  of  Edward  duke  of  Nor- 
folky  the  coffin  was  found,  havmg  on  it  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

"  Philippi  Comitis  olim  Arund'  &  Surr^  ossa 
^^  veneranda  hoc  loculo  condita,  impetrat^  a  Ja^ 
''  cobo  Rege  veni^,  Anna  uxoris  delectissims 
'^  cura  Thoma  filii  insigni  pietate  a  Turri  Londi' 
'*  nensi  in  hunc  locum  translata  sunt,  anno  1624. 
'^  Qui  primo,  ob  fidei  Catho'  professionem  sub 
^'  EUzabetha  carceri  mancipatus,  deinde  poena 
'^  pecuniaria  10,000  lib'  mulctatus,  tandem  capi- 
^^  tis  iniquissim^  condemnatus,  post  vitam  in  trisr 
''  tissima  custodia  in  eadem  Turri  an'  10,  mens' 
"6,  sanctissimfe  transactum,  piissimfe,  19  Oct, 
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^*  1595,  non  absque  veneni  swpicionei  in  Domioo 
**  obdormivit" 

He  was  imprisoned  in  the  Beauchan^  Tower, 
in  which  are  many  memorials  of  this  unhappy 
peer :  one  is  an  inscription  cut  with  his  own  hand 
on  the  staircase,  glorying  in  his  innocence,  and  his 
rdigion. — '^  Sicut  peccati  causa  vinciri  opprobrium 
''  estf  ita  e  contra^  pro  Christo  custodia  vincula 
''  mitinere  maaima  gloria  est.  Arundell,  £8  of 
«  3%  1587/* 

The  other  memorial  is  a  sculpture  of  an  oak 
bough  slipped  and  fruited,  a  badge  of  the  earls  of 
Arundel^  with  Verbum  DoMi»ri»  bene^.     Be* 
tween  those  words  and  the  oak  branch,  is  a  Jret, 
the  arms  of  the  barony  of  MaltraverSj  and  on  one 
side  of^efret  is  the  letter  R,  on  the  other  T,  or 
Robert  Turner^  a  priest,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
executed  this  sculpture :  above  the  branch  is  ^ven 
the  Turner  arms.* 
Arthur       Arthur  earl  of  EsscTf  accompUcc  with  lord 
£ss£x.'    -Bc^MeA  ^ded  here  his  days.     Dciispair  seized  him 
on  his  confinement,  and,  forsaken  by  Heaven,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  the  razor.    He  was 
of  a  party  charged  with  equal  freedom  in  religious 
*  as  political  princq>les.    He  vindicated  and'  prac- 
tised stficide.     Hb  death  was  charged  on  the 
court,  but  without  the  lest  grounds.   iTbe  prince 

•  J.  Ckariet  Bfwk,  esq. 
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who  could  bring  lord  Ruisel  to  the  block  by  a 
legal  course,  need  never  have  incurred  the  odium 
of  assassination  on  a  less  important  partner  of  the 
conspiracy. 

Here  died,  in  September^  15S2,  Sir  John  Per*  Sir  Johw 
TOtf  the  supposed  son  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Mary 
wife  to  Thomas  Perrotj  esq ;  of  Haroldstone^  in 
the  county  of  Pembroke.  In  his  great  stature, 
and  high  spirit,  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  monarch.  Young  Perrot  first  attracted  his 
notice  by  a  quarrel  which  he  bad  with  two  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  whom  he  foiled  at  the  stews  in  South-' 
work.  Ije  was  in  high  favor  in  the  following 
reign;  but  in  that  of  Mary  he  fell  into  disgrace, 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  reformed  re* 
ligion.  When  queen  Elizabeth  succeeded,  he  ex* 
perienced  the  smiles  of  his  sovereign  and  sister* 
At  length  he  was  constituted  lord  deputy  ai  Ire- 
land,  where  he  became  very  unpopular,  by  reason 
of  his  haughty  conduct;  was  recalled,  unjustly 
accused,  and  condemned  for  treason.  Naunton, 
in  his  Fragmenia  Regalia^^  probably  gives  the 
real  cause  of  the  queen's  resentment,  which  was 
excited  by  a  very  gross  thing  which  he  had  said  of 
his  royal  mistress.  His  sentence  was  respited; 
but  he  died  of  a  broken  heart,  unable,  from  his 

•  P.  fS, 
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lofty  spirit,  to  brook  the  ill-treatment  he  met  with 
from  one  he  thought  so  near  an  ally. 
Ladt  Ara-      Ik  this  prison  also  sunk  a  victim  to  unmerited 
Stqart.    misfortunes,  the  innocent  Arabella  Stuart^  daa^* 
ter  of  Charles  Stuart^  earl  of  Lenox^  and  younger 
brother  to  lord  Daumkyy  fieither  to  James  I.     Her 
affinity  to  the  crown  brought  her  under  the  jea* 
lousy  of  both  Elizabeth^  and  that  monarch.     One 
object  of  the  conspiracy  in  1603,  for  which  lord 
Cobhamy  Sir  IVaUer  Raleigh^  and  others,  were 
condemned,  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  placing 
the  crown  on  the  head  of  this  unfortunate  lady ; 
on  which  she  was  confined  to  her  own  house.   She 
found  means  to  be  married  privately  to  Sir  WUr 
Uam  Seymour^  second  son  of  Edward  lord  Beaur 
chancy  son  of  the  earl  of  Hertford.    On  the  dis- 
covery of  the  wedding,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower:  she  to  close  custody  at  the  house  of  Sir 
Thomas  Parry,  at  Lambeth.    They  artfully  con- 
trived their  escape  on  the  same  day:  June  Sd, 
161 1 :  he  arrived  safe  at  Dunkirk;  the  lady  was 
taken  in  Calais  road,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  her  misfortunes  deprived  her  of  her  senses.* 
She  was  released  by  death,  September  i7th,  1 615 ; 
and  found  an  honorable  interment  in  HenryVlItiis 
chapel,  near  the  remains  of  her  ill-fated  relation 

^  Illustrations  o£Briiish  History,  by  Ednumd  Lodge,  esq.  iii.171. 
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3iary  queen  of  Scots.  Her  husband  lived  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Somerset ;  and  was 
the  faithful  servant  and  friend  of  Charles  I. 

I  SHALL  mention  two  other  noblemen  who  were     HBVRr, 
confined  within  these  walls,  on  account  of  some  ''ofNoRT^ 
particularities  which  attended  their  durance.   The  ^**f  "*^„^^^' 

*^  \     AMD  HIo 

first  is  Henry  earl  of  Northumberland^  imprisoned  Wizards. 
on  the  very  just  suspicion  of  bemg  privy  to  the 
Gunpowder  treason.  During  the  time  he  was  in 
custody,  he  amused  himself  most  rationally  in  the 
company  of  learned  men,  who  were  permitted  to 
have  access  to  him.  Among  others,  were  three 
Viho  were  called  his  Wizards:  possibly  he  might 
be  fond  of  astronomy,  or  dabble  in  judicial  astro* 
logy;  circumstances  that,  with  the  vulgar,  might 
easily  fasten  on  him  the  imputation  of  dealing  with 
the  devil. 

A  VERT  remarkable  accident  befel  Henry  Wri*    Earl  op 
otheslyj  earl  oi  Southampton^  the  friend  and  com-    tow,  aho 
panion  of  the  earl  of  Essex^  in  his  fatal  insurrec-    ""  ^^^' 
lion :  after  be  had  been  confined  here  a  short  time, 
he  was  surprized  by  a  visit  from  his  favorite  cat, 
which  had  found  its  way  to  HbQ  Tower ;  and,  as 
tradition  says,  reached  its  master  by  descending 
the  chimney  of  his  apartment   I  have  seen  at  Bui- 
strode^  the  summer  residence  of  the  late  dutchess 
of  Port landf  an  original  portrait  of  this  earl,  in  the 
place  of  his  confinement,  in  a  black  dress  and 
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cloak,  with  the  faithful  animal  sitting  by  him.^ 
Perhaps  this  picture  might  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  the  tale. 
Lord  Chav-     Xh£  fallen  lord  chancellor,  the  cruel  instrument 

CBLLOR  JBF- 

rRXBs.  of  despotism  under  James  IL  died,  imprisoned 
here,  of  a  broken  heart,  aided  by  intemperance. 
He  was  first  interred  in  the  church. belonging  to 
the  Tower;  and  afterward  was  removed  to  that  of 
St.  Maryy  Aldermanhury^  and  deposited  near  the 
body  of  his  rakish  son,  lord  Wtm.  In  my  younger 
days,  I  have  heard  of  a  hard-hearted  insult  on  this 
once  great  man,  during  his  imprisonment*  He 
received,  as  he  thought,  a  present  of  Colchester 
oysters ;  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  die 
thought  of  having  some  friend  yet  left:  but,  on 
taking  off  the  top  of  the  barrel,  instead  of  the 
usual  contents,  appeared  an  halter ! 
Ortfptdo,       To  conclude  this  melancholy  list,  I  shall  return 

FaTBBR  of  .  .  ,  111./. 

OURI.AST  to  antient  times,  to  lament  the  sad  fate  of  my 
*wB?Yir.  '"  countrymen,  victims  to  English  ambition.  Here 
was  basely  confined,  by  Henry  III.  my  country* 
naan  Gryffydd^  father  of  our  last  prince  Llewelyn 
ap  Gryffydd;  who,  impatient  of  imprisonment, 
attempted  to  escape  by  lowering  himself  from  the 
walls :  the  line  he  was  descending  by  broke,  and, 

*  In  the  same  collection  is  another  portrait  of  the  aame  noble- 
man, out  of  confinement,  richly  dressed,  with  a  rich  helmet  and 
annour  lying  by  bim. 
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being  of  a  great  bulk,  he  was  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  perished  in  a  most  miserable  manner.* 

It  is  supposed  that  many  of  the  JFelsh  nobility,  Wblbh  Ma- 
imprisoned  within  this  fortress,  had  obtained  leave  dbs^trotbd 
that  part  of  their  libraries  might  be  sent  to  them,     tow^r. 
for  their  amusement  in  their  solitary  hours:  so 
that  in  time  it  became  a  repository  of  fVeUh  lite* 
rature.  These  valuable  manuscripts  were  at  length  . 
burnt  by  the  villainy  of  one  Scolan^  to  the  irrepa- 
rable loss  of  our  history  and  our  poetry.    Gutto^r 
Ghftm^  who  wrote  about  the  year  1450,  thus  re* 
lates  the  fact  : 

IJyfrau  Cymru  a*a  vnfrudd, 
Vi  Twr  Gwynn  aet^ant  ar  godd ; 
Ysceler  oedd  i  Scolan, 
Furw'r  twrr  llyfrau  i*r  tan. 

i.  e.  "  The  books  of  fVaUes.  and  their  destroyer, 
"  were  concealed  in  the  fVhite  Tower.  Villainous 
"  was  the  deed  of  Scolan,  when  he  threw  the  heaps 
**  of  books  into  the  fire.^f 

,Ik  the  ^lext  reign,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  ThbHbad  o» 
great  Edward^  the  head  of  the  son  of  Grjffyddy  placbd  on 
the  last  of  our  princes,  was  piaced  on  these  bat-  ^"^  mbktJ" 
tlements,  insultingly  crowned  with  ivy,  for  gal- 
lantly defending  his  hereditary  dominions,  to  which 
he  had  as  good  a  right  as  his  more  fortunate  con- 
queror bad  to  the  crown  of  England.   And,  to  fill 

t  Eiimu9  WtUh  p(Mlry»  140. 
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the  measure  of  imsfortune,  in  a  small  tiiae  aftftr, 
the  head  of  prince  Dqfydd  was  sent  to  accompany 
that  of  his  ill-fated  brother. 

Dafydd  Lhwyd  ap  Llewblyn  0  Vathavartif 
a  poeti  who  flourished  in  1480,  gives  oor  country- 
OwBvTu-  man  Owen  Tudor,  grandfather  to  Henry  VIL  a 
nobler  prison  than  I  fear  we  can  warrant  from 
history,*  He  certainly  thought  it  denoting  from 
the  honor  of  fValeSy  to  send  his  hero  to  Newgate 
like  a  common  felon.  Thus  he  bewails  his  unfor- 
tunate state,  in  a  Cywydd  composed  on  the  occa- 
sion. I  shall  give  a  .translation  of  the  parts 
relative  to  the  subject,  by  the  same  ingenious 
friend,t  to  whom  I  lie  under  so  many  similar 
obligations. 

TnooR^  in  himself  a  host. 

High-horn  Ovoen,  CambMs  hoasty  '   -'  I 

Cambria  t  flower  imprisonM  lies. 

Where  London  t  lofty  towers  rise. 

Unjust  the  pride,  and  rash  the  power. 

That  doom*d  him  to  yon  hostile  Tawifs 

For  him  our  eyes  with  pity  flow. 

For  him  our  breasts  with  rengeance  glow. 

Are  Owen's  feet  with  fetters  bound  ? 
With  poetry  1*11  ease  the  wound : 
Around  his  legs  my  muse  shall  twine^ 
And  break  them  with  her  strains  divine. 
How  wondrous  are  the  powers  of  song. 
To  succour  them  who  tufler  wrong !  * 

•  See  Rymer*t  Feed.  x.  G85,  709. 

t  The  Rrreitnd  Richard  William^,  of  Fran,   Sts^Ag^toMx 
ftir  a  timQar  Poem,  by  the  same  Gentleman. 
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Th^  next  explains  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment. 

Tb  not  for  plunder,  fiaud«  or  debt. 
That  Owen  this  misfortune  met. 
lis  not  for  lawless  force  of  arms ; 
But  for  a  queen's  resistless  charms. 
Fertile  Gallia* s  daughter  fair. 
That  Owen*t  feet  those  fetters  wear. 
Worthy,  nrtuous,  comely,  tall, 
Catijerive  did  his  heart  enthrall* 
Who  could  blame  th*  adventuious  youth  ? 
Fam*d  for  Talor,  honor,  truth. 

To  him  this  gem  of  GaUuit  shore 
Three  renowned  children  bore^ 
Warlike  youths,  their  father's  pride, 
Fravcb's  royal  blood  allied ; 
Grandsons  to  the  GalUe  throne; 
Loyal  barons  of  oar  own. 
From  them  in  fiiture  times  shall  spring 
Many  a  gallant  British  king.* 

Ik  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  SirfVilliam  Griff- 
Jyddy  of  Penrhj/n,  chamberlain  of  Iforth  TVales, 
suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Torver,  at  the  same 
time  with  lord  Strange,  for  their  supposed  attach- 
ment to  the  interests  of  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
afterward  Henry  VIL  Sir  fVilliam  had  also  his 
poetical  friend,  in  Hawel  ap  Reinalt,  who,  in  a 
Cywydd,  celebrates  the  confinement  of  his  patron. 

A  LITTLE  to  the  south  of  East  Smithjkld,  is 
the  hospital  of  St.  Catherine's,  originally  founded  St.  Cathe- 
in  1 148,  by  Matilda  of  Boulogne,  wife  of  king  Hospital. 

*  Seetheaooountof  OttreiiT^cbr,  inmyTourm  IPa/«^,  ii.S56. 
--c4.  UlO,  in.  46. 

,     2  £ 
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St^hcH,  for  the  repose  <Qf  bar  son  JBaiikm^  wA 
her  daughter  Matilda :  aqd  for  tlie  maintenance 
of  a  master,  brother^  md  ^isterSi  wA  other  poor 
persons.  In  1 278,  Et&Bn&Ty  widow  of  Henry ^  pos- 
sessed herself  of  it,  dissolved  the  old  foundation, 
re-founded  it  io  ho»pr  of  tb^  sani^  faint^  for  a 
master,  three  bretfarm  chaplams^  ^nee  sisters,  ten 
Bedt^  women,  and  six  poor  scholars.  Queen  'Phi- 
Uppa,  wife  of  Edward  ith  waa  a  grwt  benefac- 
tress to  this  hospital  t  and  to  this  day  it  remains 
under  queenly  patronage,  according  to  the  reser- 
vation made  by  tl^  pious  re-foundrefts  Eleanor. 
Our  present  grpdous  ^ueeii  is  the  twenty-ninth 
royal  patroness. 

Th£  mastership  is  a  sipccure  of  considerable 
value«     In  (hi?  hospital  is  a  house  for  him,  and  all 
its  members.     The  reader  will  find  the  disposition 
of  them,  in  the  plan  printed  by  Mr.  Nichols^  in  the 
account  of  St.  Katherim^s  hospital,  and  its  colle- 
giate church ;  a  work  of  that  able  antiquary  the 
late  Andrea)  Coltce  Ducarel,  LL.  D.     He  was 
interred  in  the  collegiate  church,  where  a  plain 
piece  of  marble  mforms  us  of  little  more  than  th^ 
"period  of  his  existence. 
Church.        Th£  chgrch  i3  a  h^dsome  gothic  building,  but 
nearly  lost  in  the  various  houses,  which  shut  it 
from  public  view.    The  east  window  is  very  fele- 
gaot ;  md  iq  the  modern  improvement;^  the  utmost 
propriety  is  preserved  in  the  imitation  ^f  tb«  Aa« 
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tient  architecture.  The  wooden  piil^HC  is  a  curi* 
osity :  on  its  eight  sides  are  represented  the  antient 
building,  and  different  gates  of  the  hospital;  be- 
neath  each   compartment  extend,    Ezra    thb 

SCKIBE — STOOD  UPOiir  A — PULPIT  OP  WOOD — 
WHICH   HE  HAD — MADE    FOE   THE — PaEACHiK 

Neh — e-  chap.  viii.  4. 

Under  one  of  the  stalls  is  a  very  good  carving 
of  fbe  bead  oi  queen  PkUippay  and  another  of  her 
spouse.     They  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  monu**  . 
mental  sculpture  of  those  great  personages. 

The  most  remarkable  monument  is  that  of  John    Tomb  op 
Holland,  duke  of  Exeter^  i^ho  is  represented  re-  lamx>,  Duke 
cumbent,  with  a  fillet  round  bis  head»  and  in  a  ^^    ^'^^"^' 


gown,  the  weeds  of  peace.*  By  him  are  placed 
the  figure  of  his  first  wife  Arme,  daughter  of  Ed* 
mund  earl  Stafford^  and  widow  of  Edmund  Mor^ 
timer,  earl  of  March;  and  another  of  his  sister 
Constance,  first,  wife  to  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 
of  Norfolk  s  and  afterward  to  Sir  John  Grey,  eld- 
est  son  of  Reginald  lord  Grey,  of  But  hen.  Ash^ 
mole  says,  that  she  was  represented,  on  the  tomb, 
with  die  Garter  round  her  left  arm,  a  mark  of 
distinction .  on  oaky  two  other  monuments :  but 
time  hath  obliterated  this  badge  of  honor.  This 
potent  peer  was  a  great  bene&ctor  to  the  hospital, 
founded  in  it  a  chauntry ;  and  bequeathed  to  the 

•  MUofCs  V Allegro. 
2  E  8 
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high  altar  m  the  church,  "  a  cuppe  of  byroll,  gar- 
"  nished  with  gold,  perles,  and  precious  stones, 
**  to  be  put  in  the  sacrament,**  and  a  number  of 
otker  valuable  effects.  He  died  in  peace  in  1447, 
a  wonderful  thing  in  his  family;  not  fewer  than 
four  of  this  great  house,  in  little  more  than  a  cea- 
tury,  having  fallen  by  violent  deaths. 
Thb  Bbrb-       Below  St.  Catherine's,  on  the  river  side,  stood 

House. 

the  great  breweries  or  Bere-house^  as  it  is  called 

in  the  map  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Cwitates  Orbis.  They  were  subject  to  regulations 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  who,  in 
1492,  licenses  John  Merchant^  a  Flemings  to  ex- 
port fifty  tons  of  ale  called  Berre*  And  in  the 
same  reign  one  Geffry  Gtite,  probably  an  officer 
of  the  king's,  spoiled  the  brewhouses  at  St.  Cathe' 
vine's  twice,  either  for  sending  too  much  abroad 
unlicensed,  or  for  brewing  it  too  weak  for  their 
.  home  customers.f  The  demand  for  this  article 
from  foreign  parts  increased  to  a  high  degree ;  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  five  hundred  tons 
were  exported  at  once,  as  is  expressed  for  the 
queen^s  use,  at  one  time ;  probaibly  for  the  service 
of  her  army  in  the  Low  Countries ;  three  hundred 
and  fifty  barrels  to  Embden;  three  hundred  to 
Amsterdam;  and  again  eight  hundred  to  Embden. 
At  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  a  free  ex- 

•  Rymer,  xii.  «71-  t  Makland,u.  101 7- 
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portation,  except  whai  checked  by  proclamation, 
for  fear  of  enhancing  the  price  of  corn,  by  excess 
of  brewing  in  scarce  times ;  but  even  then  it  was 
permitted  by  the  royal  licence.* 

Those  who  wish  to  attempt  to  restore  the  spirit 
of  the  boisterous  reign  of  Henry  ^  as  far  as  depend- 
ed on  the  boasted  BritUh  liquor,  may  use  the  fol- 
lowing receipt :  f 

X  quarters  malte. 

ii  quarters  wheet. 

ii  quarters  ootos. 

xl  lb.  weight  of  hoppys,  to  make  Ix  barrel  of 
seugyll  been 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  trace  the  progress  of 
this  important  article  of  trade.  Let  me  only  say 
that  it  is  now  a  national  concern :  for  the  duty  on 
malt,  from  July  5th  1785,  to  the  same  day  1786, 
produced  a  million  and  half  of  money,^  to  the 
isupport  of  the  state,  from  a  liquor  which  invigo- 
rates the  bodies  of  its  willing  subjects,  to  defend 
the  blessings  they  enjoy ;  while  that  from  the  Sty^ 
^ian  gin  enervates  and  incapacitates.  One  of  these 

•  Strypt^s  Stow,  ii.  ^9«. 

f  Customes;  &c.  of  London,  printed  in  or  about  168 1,  by  Pyn- 

JMI. 

)  Vast  quantities  of  our  beer  or  porter  are  sent  abroad  j  I  do  not 
know  the  sum,  but  the  following  extract  from  a  newspaper,  will 
shew  the  greatness  of  our  Breweries. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  chief  porter  brewers  of  London,  and 
the  bands  of  strong  beer  they  have  brewed,  (torn  Midtummer  1786f 
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CheoaUers  de  Make  (as  an  impeitinrat  JFVmcft- 
man  styled  a  moBt  respectable  gentleniaD*  of  die 
trade)  has,  within  one  year,  contriboled  not  less 

to  Midsummer  178?.,  And  we  make  no  doubt  but  it  will  give  our 
leaders  much  pleasure,  to  find  such  a  capital  article  of  trade  solely 
confined  to  England;  and  the  more  so^  as  a  iaxjgi  quantity  of  the 
porter  makes  a  considerable  part  of  our  otpotto* 


Barrels. 

Bunh, 

Whiihread,  Samuel    - 

160,280 

Hare,  Richard 

-     23,?ol 

Cafverty  Felix  -    -    - 

131,043 

Allen,  Thomas 

-     23,013 

Thrale,  Hester      -    - 

105,559 

Dickenson,  Riven 

-     1^,640 

Read,WATruemans) 

93,302 

PearcCt  Riekurd   - 

.    l6vB0l 

Calvert,  John    -    -    - 

9U160 

Coker,  Thomas      - 

-    16,744 

Hammond,  Peter  -    - 

.  90,852 

Proctor,  Thomas    - 

-     16,584 

Goodwin,  Henr)/    -    - 

66,398 

Newberry,  fFiHitsm 

•     l(^5!7 

Pkill^s,MiM      -    • 

*4,ig7 

Hoigsos^  GMgg  " 

•     I6|^84 

Meux,  Richard     -    - 

49.e51 

Bullock,  Robert     - 

.     16,372 

Wiggins,  Matthew     • 

40,741 

Clarke,  Edward    - 

"       g,B55 

Fasset,  Thomas     -  •  - 

40,2f9 

ToUl  ofBorreb 

1,176,856 

X)awaon,Anrf  •    -    . 

«9,400 

Josdau,  Thomas    -    - 

«4^»9a 

Dickenson,  Joseph 

23,059 

I  have  not  been  able  to  get  at  the  (piantity  of  liquor  brewed  by 
particular  brewers  iiv  the  last  year :  but  find  the  foTIowtng  the  gross 
stun* 


Brewers 
Victuallers    - 


PoncK. 

2,881,506 

1,873,082 


Small  Betff. 
736,564 

610,520 


TaWeBfesr. 
579*72^ 

134 


Total  of  Barrels     4,754,588       1^347,084  S7Q,74tli 

la  the  year  ending  January  1 2th,  1 8 1 8,  the  dn^  on  beer  amoosi- 
od  to  d,l76^a/.  ia»,  7d.i    Eo< 

*  The  kte  Hmnpkry  Pwrsomr,  cb^;  when  hs  was.  bniMillg  wiil 
Louis  XV.  excited  the  king's  cmiosil^  to  know  who  lie  was;.  Ht0 
•iBiesty  nakiog  cnfmry  of  one  of  hi»4ttcaid«ito,  nmmAii^Aovt 
ansurer* 
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than  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  his  oirn  sh^re. 
The  sight  of  A  great  London  brewhonse  eihibite  a 
magnificence  unspeakabte.  The  vessels  Avnice  the 
extent  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Meux'j  of  Liquorpond*  Meux's 
street,  Oray  s-tnn-lartt^  can  shew  twenty-4bur  tons; 
containing,  in  all,  thirty-five  thousand  barrels ;  one 
alone  holds  four  tboosand  five  hundred  barrels  of 
wholesome  liquor;  which  enables  the  London  por- 
ter-drinkers to  undergo  tasks  that  ten  gin-drinkers 
would  sink  under.  In  the  present  year  he  haa( 
built  a  vessel  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  a  hundred 
and  seventy-six  feet  in  circumference,  and  twenty- 
three  feet  in  height.  It  cost  five  thousand  pounds 
in  building;  and  contains  from  ten  to  twelve  thoir- 
sand  barrels  of  beer;  valued  at  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  A  dmner  was  giten  to  twd 
hundred  people  at  the  bottom;  and  two  hundred 
more,  joined  the  company  to  drink  success  to  the 
vat  1  He  has  one  vat  that  holds  twenty  thousand 
barrels  of  porter,  cost  ten  thousand  pounds  in 
building,  and  when  full  of  beer  is  worth  forty  thou- 
sand pounds ;  is  seventy  feet  in  diameter ;  thirty 
feet  deep :  the  circumference  1  could  not  measure. 
Many  of  the  hoops  weigh  three  ton,  and  cost  thre^ 
hundred  pounds  each.  He  is  building  another  of 
the  same  size.  There  is  one  that  holds  ten  thou- 
sand barrels,  one  five  thousand,  and  about  forty 
that  fadd  from  five  to  two  thousand;  containing 
m  die  whole  one  hundred  thousand  barrels.     He- 
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had  five  hundred  {l^ockets  of  hops,  and  vna  gfmg 
to  increase  them  to  one  thousand.  He  pays  three 
hundred  pounds  a  week  duty,  nearly  one  hundred 
pounds  a  week  to  men  m  the  yard ;  and  has  eigh^ 
horses.  He  is  going  to  pull  down  the  old  brew- 
house,  and  rebuild  it  on  the  same  pUm  with  the 
immense  building  already  done ;  which  will  employ 
five  hundred  men.  It  would  have  been  done  tiiis 
year,  1795,  but  could  not  get  men.  AH  this,  with- 
out reckoning  in-doOr  and  out-door  clerks,  butts, 
&c. 

At  a  time  when  they  were  raising  sacks  of  malt 
up  into  the  store-rooms,  one  of  the  men  (and  he 
was  one  of  the  strongest)  being  in  the  waggon  fix* 
ing  the  girth  round  the  sacks  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
crane,  his  thumb  accidentally  got  fieistened  between 
the  girth  and  sacks,  and  the  men  above  began, 
before  he  could  disengage  bioiself,  to  draw  him  up 
with  the  sacks,  and  when  at  the  height,  which  is 
sixty  feet,  the  girth  broke,  and  he  came  down, 
with  the  sacks,  into  the  waggon  without  being 
much  hurt :  so  little  that  he  got  well  in  a  fortnight, 
and  about  his  business. — Of  this  I  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Sheperd^  one  of  the  clerks. 

I  AM  now  arrived  at  the  very  eastern  extent  of 
London^  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  queen  EUzabtth. 
A  small  village  or  two  might  be  found  in  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  county  of  Middlesex^  but  bor- 
dered by  marshes,  which  firequendy  experienced 
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the  ravages  itf  the  river.  This  tract  had  been  a 
manor  in  the  Saatm  times^  called  Stibbe^hedde^  Stbpney. 
i.  e.  Stibben^heath.  In  later  days  it  belonged  to  John 
de  Pulteneyj  who  had  been  four  times  lord  mayor^ 
viz.  in  1330,  1331, 1333,  and  1336.  The  bishops 
of  London  had  here  a  palace,  as  appears  from  an- 
tient  records,  '^  Given  from  our  palace  of  Stebon- 
^'  hjfthf  or  Stebonheathy^  which  is  supposed  to 
have  filled  the  sp^ce  now  covered  with  several  tene- 
ments.^ An  antient  square  gateway  is  I  think  stilL 
standing.  It  is  built  of  brick,  prettily  disposed  in 
lozenge  forms.f  This  likewise  is  engraven  by 
Mr.  Smith.  It  appears  that  the  side  next  to  the 
Thames  had  been  embanked,  to  resist  the  fury  of 
tiie  floods.  From  the  26th  of  Edtvardl.  several 
inquisitions  were  made  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  banks  and  ditches,  and  the  tenants,  who  were 
Ibund  negligent,  were  presented  as  delinquents.  :t^ 
The  church,  which  stands  far  from  the  river,  was 
ori^ally  called  Ecclesia  omnium  Sanctorum^  but 
was  afterward  styled  that  of  St.  Dunstan;  for 
the  whole  body  of  saints  was  obliged  to  give  way 
to  him  who  had  the  courage  to  take  the  devil  him- 
self by  the  nose.^  The  church  is  by  no  means 
distinguished  by  its  architecture.     In  it  were  in- 

•  Newcowri,  i.  73?. 

f  This  gateway  formed  a  part  of  a  large  mansion  belonging  to 
Henry g  the  first  marquis  of  Warcetter.    £d.' 
t^  AHgdei^  CD  embanking,  69.  §  Live*  of  the  Saints. 
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fciwd  the  remains  of  the  illostrioiid  Sir  Tkarfias 
Spert^  comptroller  of  the  navy  in  the  time  of 
Heniy  VIII.  and  to  whom  this  kmgdom  was  in- 
debted for  that  salutary  foundation  the  Thikity- 
HousE.*  Here  also  may  be  found  that  cnrious 
epitaph  mentioned  by  the  Spectator: 

Here  Thomas  Saffin  lyes  interrM :  Ah  why 
Born  in  New  Engidnd,  did  in  London  die?  Arc 

This  vast  parish  is  at  present  divided  into  six 
others,  yet  the  mother  parish  still  remains  of  great 
extent. 

The  dock  and  ship  yard,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Peny^  the  greatest  private  dock  in  all  Europe,  is 
at  the  extremity  of  this  parish,  at  Blachtally  the 
upper  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  hk  of  Dogs. 
It  may  be  called  the  eastern  end  of  London^  being 
nearly  a  continued  succession  of  six  miles  and  a 
half  of  streets,  from  hence  to  Tyburn  turnpike. 
Wappino.  The  great  extent  of  IVapping^  which  stretches 
along  the  river  side  from  St.  KatheriTie's,  arose 
from  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers, 
in  1571,  that  nothing  could  secure  the  manor  firom 
the  depredations  of  the  water,  more  effectually 
than  the  building  of  houses :  for  they  thought  the 
tenants  would  not  fail  being  attentive  to  the  safety 
of  their  lives  and  property.  The  plan  succeeded, 
and  in  our  days  we  see  a  vast  and  populous  town 


He  died  Septcmler  Bih,  1541. 
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added  to  tbe  antient  precincts  (which  bad  stag* 
Bated  for  ages).  IVapping  forms  a  long  narrow 
street,  well  paved,  aod  handsomely  flagged  on 
both  sides,  winding  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
as  far  as  the  end  of  Limehouse^  an  extent  of  nearly 
two  miles;  and  inhabited  by  multitades  of  sea- 
fiiring  meny  alternate  occupants  of  sea  and  land : 
their  floating  tenements  lie  before  them.  In  fact, 
tbe  whole  river,  from  London  bridge,  for  a  vast 
way,  is  covered  with  a  double  forest  of  masts, 
with  a  narrow  avenue  in  mid-cbamieL  These 
gi?e  importance  and  safety  to  the  state,  and  sup^ 
ply  tbe  mutual  wants  of  the  universe.  We  send 
the  necessaries  and  loxnries  of  our  island  to  every 
part ;  and,  in  return,  receive  every  article  which 
should  satiate  the  most  luxurious,  wealth  that 
ought  to  make  avarice  cry.  Hold!  enough!  and 
matters  for  speculation  for  the  laudable  and  deti^ 
cate  longings  of  the  intellectual  world. 

Tjhe  hamlet  o4Shadt»ellisik  continuation  of  the  shadwelu 
buildings  along  the  river.  Between  the  houses 
and  the  water,  in  sill  this  long  tract  of  street,  are 
frequent  docks,  and  small  building  yards.  The 
passenger  is  often  surprized  with  the  sight  of  the 
prow  of  a  ship  rising  over  the  street,  and  the  hulls 
of  new  ones  appearing  at  numbers  of  openings. 
Bdt  all  that  filth  and  stench,  which  Stew  com- 
plains of,  exists  no  longer.  E.vecution  Dock  sttU  Executiov 
remains  at  IVapping,  and  is  in  use  as  often  as  a       ^^^* 
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melancholy  occasioq.  requires.  The  criminals  /are 
to  this  day  executed  on  a  temporary  gallows  tpldced 
at  low- water  mark ;  but  the  custom  of  leaving  the 
body  to  be  overflowed  by  three  tides,  has  long 
since  been  omitted. 

Radcliff.  Th£  village  of  Radci^]  to  which  JVap^ng 
now  joins,  is  of  some  totiquity.  From  hence  the 
gallant  Sir  Hugh  WiUoughbjfj  on  May  tlm  2Qtb, 
1553,  took  his  departure  on  .his  fatal  voyage  for 
discovering  the  north-east  passage  to  ChuuL  He 
sailed  with  great  pomp,  by  Greemoichy  where  the 
court  then  lay. .  Mutual  honors  were  paj^  on 
both  sides.  The  council  and  courtiers  appeared 
at  the  windows,  and  the  people  covered  the  shores. 
The  young  king  alone  lost  the  noble  and  novel 
sight;  fpr  he  .then  lay  on  his  death-bed;  so  |Jiat 
the  principal  object  of  the  parade  was.disaj)- 
pointed.* 

L1MEHOC8E.  LiMEHousE  is  a  continuation  of  the.  town  alpng 
the  river-side:  it  is  a  new  creatipn:  audits  church, 
one  of  the  fifty  new  churches,  was  finishedin  1724. 
This  may  be  dalled  the  end  of  London  on  the 
Poplar,  water-side ;  but  it  is  continued  .by  means  of  Poplar y 
a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Stepney  (antiently  a 
regal  manor,  so  named  from  its  abundance  of 
poplar  trees)  across  the  upper  part  of  th^  Isk  of 
Dogs,  in  a  strait  line  to  the  river  Xca,  the  division 
of  this  county  from  ^^.^e^. 

.     •  Hackluyt,'u2Z^  » 
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Wapping,  Shadwelly  and  Limehouse,  have  their 
respective  churches ;  and  Pdplar  its  chapel.  The 
two  first  have  nothing  to  attract  the  eye.  Lime^ 
house  has  its  awkward  tower,  a  dull  square  rising 
out  of  another,  embellished  with  pilasters ;  heavy 
pinnacles  rise  out  of  the  uppermost :  the  whole 
proves  how  unhappily  Mr.  Haztksmoor,  the  archi- 
tect of  Bloomsbury  church,  exerted  his  genius  in 
the  obsolete  art  of  steeple-building.  In  the  year 
1730  it  was  added  to  the  bills  of  mortality. 

In  our  walk  through  Limehqusey  we  crossed  the  Poplar 
New  Cut,  or  Poplar  canal,  near  its  discharge  into 
the  river.  This  was  begun  about  twenty  years 
ago ;  Inins  by  Bromley,  and  joins  the  river  Lea 
near  Boxe,  where  barges  enter  by  means  of  a  lock 
called  Borv-tock.  This  canal  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  length ;  and  serves  to  bring  to  our 
capital  com,  malt,  and  flour,  from  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Hertford^  and  several  other  counties, 
which  put  their  productions  on  board  the  barges 
at  that  town.  '  It  is  also  of  great  use  to  convey  to 
the  Thames  the  produce  of  the  great  distilleries 
near  Bow;  and  also  to  the  internal  counties  coals, 
and  several  articles  from  the  metropolis.  This 
tanfll  saves  the  great  circuit  of  passing  down  to 
iLeihfHouth,  and  thence  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs;  a 
navigation  often  impeded  by  contrary  winds  and 
tides,  which  frequently  fall  out  so  adverse,  as  to 
occasion  great  delays.     Yet  this  canal  by  no 
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means  annihilates  the  use  of  the  river  Lm  to  and 
from  its  mouth ;  hot  barges  go  indifferendy  dcher 
way,  as  conventency,  or  the  circumstances  above* 
mentioned,  occur.  Besides^  many  barges  will  en« 
ter  the  river  Lm  to  save  the  navigation  ezpences 
oftheNfewCut. 

LiMEHousB      LiMEHOusE  Doch  IS  alittk  farther  to  the  south- 
east, and  is  much  used. 

The  Folly.  We  finished  oor  walk,  and  dined  at  a  small 
bouse  called  the  iFb%,  on  the  water's  edge,  almost 
opposite  to  the  splendid  hospitd  at  Greenwicky 
where  we  sat  for  some  hours  mjoying  the  delicious 
view  of  the  river,  and  the  moving  picture  of  a  suc- 
cession of  shipping  perpetually  passing  and  re- 
passing. 
Bills  of  It  is  wonderful,  that  in  this  great  city  there 
'  should  have  been  no  regular  Census  ;^  b\xt  that 
we  must  depend  on  the  account  of  the  number  of 
inhabitants  ^om  the  uncertain  calculation  of  the 
bills  of  mortality.  I  will  allow  them  to  be  deli- 
vered annually,  by  the  only  censors  we  have,  the 
company  of  parish-clerks^  with  all  possible  accu- 
racy, as  far  as  their  knowledge  extends :  but,  as  it 
is  admitted  that  a  number  of  people  find  their 
burials  in  coemeteries  without  the  bills,  equal 
oearly  to  those  which  are  annually  reported  to 

*  The  first  ^neral  Censtu  of  the  kingdom  took  place  in  1801 ; . 
the  result,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  metropolis,  will  be  given  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.   Eo. 
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be  ioterrad  tvitbin  their  jurisdiction,  tbe  uocer* 
tainty  of  the  ^umaratioa  collected  from  them 
must  be  allowed.  In  the  last  year,  19^697  were 
buried  within  the  bills :  if  the  above  aMertion*  is 
well  founded,  the  sum  mwt  be  S9|394.  I  refer 
the  decision  of  the  number$  of  inhabit(mt9  to  the 
skilful  in.  calculation.  I  baye  heard  it  averred 
that  the  present  mamber  is  a  million.  Three  ia-> 
genious  writers  have  made  the  following  estimates. 
Mr.  ffawkt  gives  m  bis  at  .80Q,O0Q,  Mr.  fVala  at 
m,0OO,  and  Doctor  Price  at  loo.OOQ.  Mmi^ 
knd  gives  the  total,  in  the  tinie  of  his  publicatioA 
(1746)  to  have  been  725,34}.t  The  iacitese  of 
London  sioce  his  days  gives  a  probability  that  the 
^Dumemtioii  is  not  much  exaggerated. 

Bills  of  mortality  took  rise  in  15dS,  in  which 
began  a  ^reat  pestilence,  which  continued  till  the 
18th  of  December  1595.  During  this  period 
they  were  kept  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  persons  who  died :  but  when  the  plague  ceased, 
the  bills  were  discontinued.  They  were  resumed 
tgain  in  1603.  At  the  origmal  institution,  there 
were,  only  a  hundred  and  nioe  parishes :  others 
vera  gradually  added,  and,  by  the  year  1681,  the 
Qomber  was  a  hundred  and  thirty«-two ;  since  that 

*  Mr.  Rickatdaon. 

t  Muiiland^  iL  7S5.*-*-ThM  book  b  dfdicttwl  to  SUmgfiky  B^lhiak 
tiq;  who  was  lord  mayor  in  that  year. 
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time  fourteen  more  have  been  added,  60  timt  the 
whole  amounts  to  a  hundred  and  fbrty^ix ;  viz. 

97  within  the  walls. 

16  without  the  walls. 

SS  out-parishes  in  Middkiex  and  Surfy. 

10  in  the  city  and  liberties  di  JVestmimter.^ 

Among  the  multitudes  who  £EiIl  victiais  to  das- 
ease,  is  a  melancholy  account  of  the  rural  youth, 
who  crowd  here  in  numbers,  laboring  under  the 
delusion  of  preferment:  some  perish  soon,  with- 
out even  attaining  a  service ;  or,  urged  by  want, 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  justice.  Otheis  get 
admission  into  shops,  or  into  places,  where  they 
experience  hard  work,  hard  wages,  hard  lod^gs, 
and  scanty  food.  They  soon  fall  ill,  areiifi^eeted, 
or  flung  into  an  hospital  when  passed  all  rriief : 
they  perish.  Their  native  villages  want  thai:  in- 
nocent labor,  and  the  whole  rustic  csMwmJtfv  I 
may  say  the  whole  kingdom,  su&rs  iw  thk  indis- 
creet ambition  of  these  unhappy  youths  oraf  ^.^tteir 
K  simple  parents. 
Rapcliff  We  varied  our  road  on  oar  return,  by  taking 
that  of  RadcUff  Higkzvayy  a  broad  and  very  long 
street,  ending  in  East  SmUhfiM.  On  the  north 
side  stands  another  of  the  fi%  n^w  chucches, 

*  To  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  who  have  not  opportuni^  of 
seeing  a  Bitto/MariaUiy,  I  h4ve  printed  thatof  1791>  at'  the'cod 
of  this  hook. 


Highway. 
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jSf.  George^ s  MidMcnx:  square  rises  out  ofSr.GBORoVs 
square,  to  compose  the  steeple :  its  upper  story 
is  incomprehensible,  the  outside  stuck  around 
with  chimney-like  columns,  square  at  the  lower 
parts,  above  making  a  sudden  transition  into  the 
roand.  This  church  was  begun  in  1715;  finish- 
ed in  1729 :  and,  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  style, 
nmy  fieurly  be  suspected  to  have  had  Mr.  H4mks- 
mo9r  for  its  builder.* 

At  the  end  of  thb  street  we  found  ourselves  in  Rao-Faik. 
the  midst  of  Rag-fair y  in  the  fullest  hour  of  busi- 
ness.   The  articles  of  commerce  by  no  means  be- 
lie the  name.   There  is  no  expressing  the  poverty 
of  the  goods :  nor  yet  their  cheapness.    A  distin- 
guished merchant,  engaged  with  a  purchaser,  ob-  « 
serving  me  to  look  on  him  with  greats  attention, 
called  out  to  me,  as  his  customer  was  going  off 
.  ynAk  his  barg^,  to  observe  that  man,  For^  says 
he,  /  haw  actually  chthed  him  for  fourteen    - 
pemce. 

A  LITTLE  farther  on  to  the  east,  stood  the  AbbtovSt. 
abby  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Graces^  called  also  the  thbGbacbs. 
New  Abby,  and  Eastminster,  in  opposition  to 
Westminster^  in  respect  to  its  situation.  It  was 
£Miided  by  Edward  III.  in  J349,  in  the  new 
church-yard  of  the  Hohf  Trinity,  and  filled  with 
Cistertians.    The  church-yard  was  made  by  John 


*  Hamhimnor  has  the  mote  respecubk  nine  of  QibU  anociated 
wiik  Uf ,  u  joint  acehitccti  of  this  church.    So. 

8  F 
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Corey y  clerk,  oo  occasion  of  the  dreadful  pesti- 
lence MPhich  raged  in  that  rei^i  so  that  there  was 
not  room  in  the  common  church-yards  to  inter  the 
dead.  Edward  was  moved  to  his  piety  by  a 
fright  which  seized  him  during  a  violent  storm, 
in  his  way  to  France ;  when  he  vowed,  if  he  got 
safe  to  shore,  he  would  found  a  monastery  to  the 
honor  of  God,  and  the  Lady  ofGracej  if  she  would 
grant  him  the  grace  of  coming  safe  on  shore.*  At 
tile  Dissolution  its  revenues,  according  to  Dug- 
daky  amounted  to  5,406/.  0^.  10^.  It  was  granted 
to  Sir  Arthur  Darde^  in  1540,  who  pulled  it  en^* 
tirely  down.  "  In  place  thereof,"  says  Stow,  ''  is 
Victual-  *'  builded  a  large  store-house  for  victual,  and  con- 
•  '  '  '^  venient  ovens  are  builded  for  baking  of  bisk^ 
'^  to  serve  hir  majesties  shippes.^'  The  present 
Victualling  Office  succeeded  the  original  bu&ding, 
and  is  allotted  for  the  same  purpose. 
(^sTow-  From  hence  I  passed  by  the  Tower j  to  the  Cus- 
tom-house, a  little  to  the  west  of  that  fortress. 
On  this  spot  is  the  busy  eoneourse  of  all  natH>ns, 
who  pay  their  tribute  towards  the  support  of  GreM 
Britain.  The  present  building  is  of  brick  and 
stones  before  which,  ships  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  can  lie  and  discharge  their  cargo*  Thepg 
was  a  custom-house  here,  built  as  early  as  the  year 
1995,  by  John  Churchman,'f  one  of  the  sberiffi  of 

*  Newcouri,  i.  4§S.  f  Sirff^'t  Si^,  ii.  bo*k  m  114. 
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London;  but  at  that  period^  and  long  after,  the 
cnstoms  were  collected  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  and  ifi  a  very  irregular  mannen  About  the 
year  1559  the  loss  to  the  revenue  was  first  dis-^ 
covered,  and  an  act  passed  to  compel  people  to 
land  their  go6ds  in  SQCh  places  as  were  appointed 
by  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue;  and  thi^ 
was  the  spot  fixed  on :  a''  Custom-house  was 
erected,  which  being  destroyed  by  the  great  fire, 
was  rebuilt  by  Charles  II.  In  1718,  it  under- 
went the  same  fate,  and  was  restored  in  its  present 
form.  Before  the  Custom-house  was  established* 
here,  the  principal  place  for  receiving  the  duties 
was  at  Billingsgate.  As  early  as  979,  or  the  Cv^^f^siv 
reign  of  Etheldred^  a  small  vessel  was  to  pay  ad  ^^^' 
Bilynggesgate  one  penny  halfpenny  as  a  toll ;  a 
greater,  bearbg  sails,  one  penny ;  a  keel  or  hulk 
{Ceol  *oel  Hulcui)  four  pence ;  a  ship  laden  with 
wood,  one  piece  for  toll ;  and  a  boat  with  fish, 
one  halfpenny;  or  a  larger,  one  penny.*  We 
had  even  then  trade  with  France  for  its  wines ; 
for  idention  is  made  of  ships  fronfi  Rouen^  which 
came  here  and  landed  them,  and  freed  them  from 
toll,  i.  e.  payed  their  duties.  What  they  amount- 
ed to  I  caiinot  learn.  But  in  iQ6S  the  half  year's  In  1268.. 
customs,  for  foreign  merchandize  in  the  city  of 
Lmdm^  came  only  to  75/.  6^.  lOrf.    In  13S1,     Ik  1331. 

•  Bfompm  X  6€rtpf&r49,  u  col.  897. 
2  F  2 
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Iiri364.  they  amounted  to  8,000/.  a  year.  In  1354,  the 
duty  on  imports  was  only  580/.  6s.  Sd, ;  on  oar 
exports  (wool  and  felts)  81,524/.  U.  Id.  Well 
may  Mr.  Anderson  observe*  the  temperance  and 
sobriety  of  the  age,  when  we  consider  the  small 
quantities  of  wine  and  other  luxuries  used  in 
these  kingdoms. 

In  ugo.  In  1590,  towards  the  end  of  the  glorious  reign 
of  Elizabeth^  our  customs  brought  in  50,000/.  a 
year.  They  had  at  first  been  formed  at  14,000/. 
a  year ;  afterward  raised  to  42,000/. ;  and  finally 
to  the  sum  I  mention,  and  still  to  the  same  person, 
Sir  Thomas  Smith. 

iwidid.  In  1613,  by  the  peaceful  politics  of  James  I 
the  imports  brought  in  48|S50/.;  the  exports 
61,322/.  I6s.  Id.  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  from 
the  customs,  amounting  this  year  to  109,572/* 
18^.  4i/.  in  the  port  of  London  only.  Our  ex- 
ports from  the  out-ports  raised  25,471/.  9*.  9</-; 
the  imports  13,030/.  9^.  ^d. ;  the  sum  total  <m 
148,075-  Is.  Sd. 

lir  1641.  In  1641,  just  before  the  be^nning  of  our  trou- 
bles, the  customs  brought  in  500,000/.  a  year; 
the  effect  of  a  long  series  of  peaceful  days.  The 
effects  of  our  civil  broils  appeared  strongly  iQ 
Ih  1666,  1666,  when  they  suffered  a  decrease  of  1 10,000/. 
From  the  year  1671  to  1688,  they  were  at  a  me- 

*  Oictionaiy,  i.  186. 
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•dium  555^7 Sil.  In  the  year  170d»  notwithstand-  iv  1709. 
ing  a  fierce  war  had  rag^  for  many  years,  they 
were  raised  to  8,319,320/.  For  want  of  ma- 
terials, I  am  obliged  to  pass  to  the  annual  produce 
of  the  customs,  ending  in  Jpril,  1789,  which 
amounted  to  3,7 1 1, 1 26/.* 

In  JVater-lane^  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Custom-bouse,  is  the  Trinity-house;  a  society  Trinity- 
founded  in  1515,  at  a  period  in  which  the  British 
navy  b^an  to  assume  a  system.  The  founder 
was  Sir  Thomas  Spert  comptroller  of  the  navy, 
and  commander  of  the  great  ship  Henry  Grace  de 
Dieu.  It  is  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  master, 
four  wardens,  eight  assistants,  and  eighteen  eider  • 
brethren  ;t  selected  from  commanders  in  the  navy 
and  the  merchant  service ;  and  now  and  then  as 
a  compliment  some  of  the  first  nobility  are  admit- 
ted. They  may  be  considered  as  guardians  of 
our  ships,  military  and  commercial.  Their  pow- 
ers are  very  extensive :  they  examine  the  mathe- 
matical children  of  Chris fs  Hospital;  masters  of 
his  majesty's  ships;  they  appoint  pilots  for  the 

*  In  the  year  ending  January  12,  1812«  when  the  whole  of 
JEuropt  (Spain  and  Portugal  excepted)  under  the  control  of  BonO" 
patte,  combined  with  the  American  states,  to  exclude  our  com- 
merce^  the  total  sum  to  be  acoounted  for,  of  the  customs,  amounted 

tol3,ld7,dl7'- l^'-Q^^'l*    £»• 

t  The  whole  corporation  are  usually  called  The  Thkty^one 
Brethren.  See  a  full  account  in  Strype't  Stow,  ii.  book  r. 
p.  8S6i  7« 
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river  Thama;  settle  the  gi^oeml  r^t^s  pf  pilotage;, 
erept  light-howies,  and  Bearmarks ;  grant  liqenoea 
to  poor  seameHi  not  fcm  of  tb^  pity,  to  row  on  the 
Thames}  prevent  forei^ers  from  serving  on  board 
our  ships  without  licence;  punish  seamen  for  mu- 
tiny and  desertion ;  hear  and  determine  complaints 
of  oificers  and  men  in  the  merchants  service,  but 
liable  to  appeal  to  the  judg^e  of  the  pourt  of  admi- 
ralty ;  superintend  the  deepening  and  cleansing  of 
the  river  Thames^  and  have  under  their  jurisdiction 
the  hallast-oflSce ;  have  power  ty  buy  lands,  and 
receive  donations  for  charitable  uses ;  and,  in  con- 
sequences  relieve  annually  many  thousands  of  poor 
seamen,  their  widows,  and  orphans. 
Sill  JoHv       This  house  is  unwcH'thy  of  the  greatness  of  its 
design*    in  the  oounciUroom  are  some  portrate 
of  eminent  men.    The  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Sir  John  Lcakc^  with  his  lank  grey  locks,  aud  a 
loose  night-gown,  with  a  mien  very  little  indicative 
of  his  high  courage,  and  active  spirit:    He  was 
the  greatest  commander  of  his  time,  and  engaged 
in  most  actions  of  note  during  the  reigns  of  king 
William  and  queen  Anne.  To  him  was  committed 
the  desperate,  but  successful  attempt  of  breaking 
the  bpou),  previpys  to  the. relief  oi  Juon^tonderrt/. 
He  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of 
La  Hogue;  assisted  at  the  taking  ofGibraliar; 
and  afterward,  as  commander  in  chief,  redgced 
Barcelona;  took  Carthagena^  and  brought  &7r- 


Leakb. 
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Jima  and  Minorca  to  submit  to  Chark9^  rival  x» 
JPkiUp  for  the  ctowd  of  ^in.  He  was  made  a 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  but  declined  the  offer  of 
being  bead  of  the  commission':  at  the  accession  of 
George  I.  averse  to  the  new  family,  be  retired ; 
but  with  tbe  approving  pension  of  $00/.  a  year. 
He  lived  privately  at  Greenwich,  where  he  died  in 
1720,  and  was  buried  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his 
meritS;  in  the  church  at  Stepney.  His  life  was 
written,  and  privately  printed  on  large  paper, 
octavo,  in  17^0,  by  Stephen  Martin  Leake^  esq; 
late  ^rter  king  at  arms.  Only  fifty  copies  were 
printed;  so  tliat  tbe  book  bears  an  immoderate 
price. 

It  is  in  this  bouse  that  the  business  of  tbe  in- 
stitution is  carried  on;  but  the  mother-bouse  is  at 
Deptfordy  the  corporation  being  named  The  master^ 
wardens,  and  assistants  of  the  guild  or  fraternity 
of  the  most  glorious  and  undivided  Trinity^  and  of 
St.  Clement,  in  the  parish  of  Deptford  Strand,  in 
tlie  county  of  Kent.^ 

After  the  Custim-house,  the  first  place  of  note  billivos- 
i$  Billingsgate,  or>  to  adapt  the  spelling  to  tbe      '*^"' 
conjectures  of  antiquaries,  who  go  beyond  tbe 
*'  realms  of  Chaos  and  old  Night,"  Be/inV-gate, 
or  the  gate  of  Belinus  king  of  Britain,  fellow- 
adventurer  with  iBrennus  king  oi  tbe  Gauls,  at 

*  5/fyf  cV  Muitland,  u.  book  v.  p.  S86. 
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the  sacking  of  Homey  three  hundred  and  sixty 
years  before  the  Christian  asra:  and  the  Belt 
mawr^  who  graces  the  pedigrees  of  numbers  of  as 
antient  Britons.  For  fear  of  falling  on  some  in- 
glorious name,  I  submit  to  the  etymology;  but 
must  confess  there  does  not  appear  any  record  of 
a  gate  at  this  place :  his  son  Lud  was  more  fortu- 
nate, for  Ludgate  preserves  his  memory  to  evCTy 
citizen,  who  knows  the  just  value  of  antiquity. 
'  Gate  here  signifies  only  a  place  where  there  was  a 
concourse  of  people;*  a  common  quay  or  wharf, 
where  there  b  a  free  going  in  and  out  of  the 
same.t  This  was  a  small  port  for  the  reception 
of  shipping,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  most 
important  place  for  the  landing  of  almost  every 
article  of  commerce.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
king  fFiUiam  that  it  became  celebrated  as  a  fish- 
market  In  16999  by  c^ct  of  paiiement,  it  was 
made  a  free  port  for  fish,  which  might  be  sold 
there  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday.  The 
object  of  this  has  long  been  frustrated,  and  the 
epicure  who  goes  (as  was  a  frequent  practice)  to 
Billingsgate  to  eat  fish  in  perfection,  will  now  be 
cruelly  disappointed. 

I  CANNOT  give  a  list  of  the  fishes  most  accept- 
able in  the  Saron  ages ;  but  there  is  a  list  of  those 
wiiich  were  brought  to  market  in  the  reign  of 

•  SHnner*s  Etymology. 

t  Edward  I.  hit  grant  of  B9iol^h*s  quay. 
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Edward  h  who  descended  even  to  regulate  the 
prices^  that  his  subjects  might  not  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  venders. 


The  best  (daice      -       -    0  li 
A  dozen  of  best  soles      -    0  3 
Best  fresh  mulvi]^  i.  e.  Mol- 

va,  either  cod  or  ling       0  3 
Best  badock         -  -    0  2 

Bestbarkey  -         •    0  4 

Best  mullet        -  -    02 

Best  d(n'ac,  John  Doree  ?    0  5 
Besteooger  •       •    tO 

Beat  iQitpt        -  -    0  6 

Best  bran,  sard,  and  be- 

tule   *     -         -        -    0  3 
Best  fOBckml,  in  Lint   -    0  1 
Andoutof£€»/     -      '    0  Oi 
Best  gurnard        -         -    0  1 
Best  fi«sh  merlings,   i.  e. 
Merhngi,  whitings,  four 
for        -       ...    0  1 
Best  powdered  ditto,  12  for  0  1 
Best  pickled  herrings,  twen- 
ty       .        -        -.01 
*  Thb  ibewt  that  the  inven- 
tion of  pickling  was  before 
the  time  of  fFilliam  Benke- 
fen,  who  died  in  ISg?.    See 
Brii.  ZooL  iii.  article  Her^ 
ring. 
Best  fresh  ditto,  before  Mi- 

cktuflmas,  six  for         -    0  1 
Ditto,    aftqc   HllR^aelmas^ 

twelve  for         -         -    0  1 
Best    JT^ameSt   or    Severn 
bmprcy       -    ^      •    0  4 


s,d. 
Best  fresh  oysters,  a  gallon 

for        -       -      -      -    0  2 
A  piece  of  rumb,  gross  and 
fat,  I    suspect  Holihut, 
which  is  usually  sold  in 
p/eces,  at  -  -    0  4 

Best  sea-hog,  i.  e.  porpesse  6  8 
Best    eels,    a  strike,    or  i 

hundred        -      -      -    0  2 
Best  lampreys,  in  winter, 

the  hundred    #  -       -OS 
Ditto,  at  other  times      -    0  6 
These,  by  their  cheapness, 
must  have  been  the  UtUe  lam" 
preys  now  used  for  bait. 
But  we  also  imported  lam^ 
preys  from  Nantes:  the 
first  which  came  in  was 
sold  for  not  less  than  •14 
A  month  after,  at  -08 

Best   fresh   salmon,    from 

CJiriatnuu  to  Easier^  for  5  0 
Ditto,  after  ditto     -      -    3  0 
Best  smelts,  the  hundred     0  1 
Best  roche,  in  summer  -    0  1 
Best  Lvcy,  or  pike,  at    -    6  8 
By  the  veiy  high  price  ofthe 
pike,  it  is  very  probable  tbft 
this  fish  had  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced Soto  our  ponds,  bat 
was  imported  •«!  this  period 
as -a  loxufy,  ))lckled,  or  aome 
way  I'lrcsetveK 
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Among  these  fishes,  let  me  observe,  that  the 
conger  is,  at  present,  never  admitted  to  any  gpod 
table ;  and  to  speak  of  serving  up  a  porpesse 
whole,  or  in  part,  would  set  your  guests  a^starisg. 
Yet,  such  is  the  differafice  of  taste,  both  these 
fishes  were  in  high  esteem.  King  Bkherit 
master  cooks  have  left  a  most  excellent  receipt 
for  Congur  in  Sawse;^  and  as  for  other  great 
fish,  it  was  either  eateii  roasted,  or  salted,  or  in 
broth,  or  furmente  mth  parpeise.f  The  learned 
Doctor  Caius  even^tells  us  the  proper  sauce,  and 
says,  that  it  should  be  the  same  with  that  for  a 
Dolphin  ;  J  another  dish  unheard  of  in  our  days. 

I  CONFESS  myself  unacquainted  with  the  words 
Barkei/y  Bran\  and  Betule:  Sard  was  probably 
the  Sardine  or  Pilchard:  I  am  equally  at  a  loss 
about  CroplingSj  and  Rumb :  but  tlie  pickled  Be- 
lenes  were  certainly  the  Pholas  Daciylus;^  the 
Balanus  of  Rondeletius  de  TestacdSj  28  j  and  the 
Dattili  of  the  modern  Italians,  which  are  to  this 
day  eaten,  and  even  pickled. 

To  this  list  of  sea*fishes,  which  were  admitted 
in  those  days  to  table,  may  be  added  the  stur- 
geon, and  ling ;  and  there  is  twice  meotioo,  in 
archbishop  Neville*s  great  feast,  of  a  certain  fish, 
both  roasted  and  baked,  unknown  at  present, 
called  a  Thirl-pook. 

•  Forme  of  Cury,  62.      t  53,  39,  56.       J  Coil  Ppuwlaj  J  *^- 
§  Britith  Zoology,  ed.  1812.  iv.  156. 
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Tii£  «eiil  wm  ^\wTWkom4  »  fish,  and,  v^ith  the 
stfjrgpop  ii»d  P9rpe99e,  were  the  only  fresh  fishes 
wbicb,  by  the  SSd  of  Nmry  VIII.  were  per- 
mitted to.  be  bou^t  of  any  (Stranger  at  sea»  be- 
tiveep  Englmd  aqd  France,  Flmders^  aod  Zea- 
land. 

Qn  jiprH  nth  of  the  preseqt  year,  I  passed 
through  Billingsgate^  and  observed  on  the  ground, 
some  large  pieces  of  ice,  in  which  I  was  told  the 
salmon  from  Berwick  and  other  parts  of  our 
aorthero  fishery,  was  peeked  in  boxes.  The  ice 
is  pr«sefved  in  ice«  houses  tbrougl^out  the  winter 
entirely  for  that  purpose. 

A  i-ia'Ti.E  to  the  west  is  Londonrbridge-  The  london- 
year  of  its  foundation  is  not  settled.  The  first 
mentipn  of  it  is  in  the  laws  ofEihelredy  which  fix 
the  tolls  of  vessels  coming  to  Billingsgate^  or  ad 
Pmtfm*  It  could  not  be  prior  to  the  year  993, 
wbeo  Unlqf,  the  Dane,  sailed  up  the  river  as  high 
as  StaineSf^  without  interruption:  nor  yet  after 
the  year  1016,  in  which  Ethelrpd  died:  and  the 
great  Canute^  king  of  Denmark,  when  he  besieged 
Ltmdmy  was  impeded  in  his  operations  by  a 
bridge,  which  even  at  that  time  must  have  been 
strongly  fortified,  to  oblige  him  to  have  recourse 
to  the  following  vast  expedient: — He  caused  a 
prodigious  dtlcb  to  be  cut  on  the  south  side  of 

^  Saxon  Chron.  14S. 
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tbe  Thames^  at  Rotherhithe^  or  Redriff\  a  littk  to 
the  east  of  Southwark^  which  he  contiHued  at  a 
distance  from  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  in  form 
of  a  semicircle,  opening  into  tbe  western  part  of 
the  river.  Through  this  he  drew  hb  ships,  and 
effectually  completed  the  blockade  of  the  dty.* 
But  the  valour  of  the  citizens  obliged  him  to  raise 
the  siege.  Evidences  of  this  great  work  were 
found  in  the  place  called  The  Dock  Headj  at 
Redriffl  where  it  began.  Fascines  of  hazels,  and 
other  brush-wood,  fastened  down  with  stakes, 
were  discovered  in  digging  that  dock,  in  1^4; 
and  in  other  parts  of  its  course  have  been  met 
with,  in  ditching,  large  oaken  planks,  and  numbers 
of  piles.t 

The  bridge  originated  from  the  public  spirit  of 
the  college  of  priests  of  St.  Marie  Overie.  BefcM^ 
there  had  been  a  ferry,  left  by  her  parents  tXKtbeir 
only  daughter  Mary;  who,  out  of  the  profils, 
founded  a  nunnery  and  endowed  it  witb4he^rbfits 
of  the  boat.  This  house  was  afterward  coiiVeitfed 
into  the  college  of  priests,  who  not  only  buUt  the 
bridge  but  kept  it  in  repair :  but  it  must  be  uoidsr- 
FiRST  OP  .  stood  that  the  first  bridge  was  of  timber,  tiMT  ma- 
iMBXR.  jgj^g^jg  j^j.  hand,  and  most  probabiy^rud^y  pttt  to- 
gether. This  account  is  given  by  Si'Gw^  from  the 
report  of  Barthoiamew  Lrnsted^  albs  'Rmkyl^t 


Whbit 

Built. 


•  Saxon  Chron.  148. 
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prior  of  St.  Marie  Overie;  but  was  doubtedi  be« 
cause  the  work  has  been  supposed  to  be  too  great, 
and  too  disinterested  for  a  college  of  priests,  who 
were  to  give  up  the  certain  profits  of  the  ferry, 
for  those  resulting  precariously  from  an  expensive 
undertakmg.  Even  the  existence  of  a  religious 
house  before  the  Conquest  has  been  suspected: 
but  the  Domesday  book  puts  that  out  of  doubt, 
by  informing  us.  Ipse  episcopus  habet  unum  mofuh 
^teritM  in  Sudwerche.  Numbers  of  useful,  as 
well  as  pious  works,  in  early  days,  originated  from 
the  instigation  of  the  churchmen,  who  often  had 
the  honor  of  being  called  the  founders,  when  the 
wor](  itself  was  performed  by  their  devotees. 
Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  keep 
it  in  repair :  the  same  zeal  which  impelled  people 
to  contribute  to  the  building,  operated  in  the  in- 
vestiture of  land  for  its  future  support ;  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  done  in  several  instances ; 
yet  the  endowments  were  so  small,  that  a  supple* 
mentary  tax  was  often  raised. 

In  1 136,  the  bridge  was  burnt  down.    By  the   Burvt  ix 
year  1163  it  grew  so  ruinous  as  to  occasion  its    .  ^^^' 
being  rebuilt,  under  the  care  of  one  Peter,  curate 
of  ^/.  Mary  Colechurchf  a  celebrated  architect  of 
those  liaiea^     It  was  soon  after  de^rmined  to 
build  a  bridge  of  stone,  and,  about  the  year  1 176,  Rebuilt  iv 
the  same  Peter  was  employed  ag^in.    It  proved  "stoh"" 
the  work  of  thirty*three  years:  the  architect  died 
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f(Otir  yeftr^  before  it  tvas  compktedl ;  and  ^sncnAitr 
ctergyiftaA,  lienbert^  mastef  of  the  schdc4^  of 
Xaintesy  wa^  recomfnei^ded  to  the  citizen^^  by 
king  John,  for  the  h6nof  of  fini^itig  if  ;*  bat  they 
fejeeted  tti^  prifKie'd  dhoiee^  and  eomtnitted  the 
work  to  thrii  iMfehMts  of  L&Hdtm,  who  com- 
Chapel  in  pleted  H  in  I S09.    i'^/er  trai^  boried  te  a  beantiifbl 

ONEOFTHB       ,  _  ,,,*••,  -  .•  ^     «• 

,  Piers,  chape),  fn-obabiy  of  his  omtk  eonstraction^  dodi-* 
cated  to  8ti  Tkamaiy  which  stood  <Mi  the  east  side, 
in  the  ninth  pier  ftatti  the  north  end,  and  bad  an 
entrance  from  the  ilver,  as  well  an  the  street,  by  a 
winding  staireas^#  It  was  bealitifully  paved  ^dth 
tAack  and  white  iMrbte,  and  in  the  middle  was  a 
tomb,  supposed  to  contain  his  remains. 

This  great  work  was  founded  on  enormous 
p{ks^  driven  as  closely  as  po^sibte  together :  oti 
th^ir  tops  were  laid  hmg  planks  ten  inches  thick, 
strongly  bolted ;  atnd  on  them  was  placed  ttie  base 
of  the  pier,  the  loweimost  stones  of  wli^ch  wer^ 
bedded  in  pilch,  to  prevent  the  water  from  da^ 
maging  the  work :  roand  all  weve  the  piles  whfdi 
are  called  the  Sterling^^  designed  iov  the  preaer- 
•  ration  of  the  fotilidaiion  piles.  Tbe^  eontfaCted 
die  space  betw^n  the  piers  so  greMly,  a^  to  oeda- 
sion,  at  the  retreat  of  every  tide,  a  fell  of  five  feet, 
or  a  number  of  temporary  cataracts,  which,  dkMie 
the  foundation  of  the  bridge,  have  occasioned  the 

•  Mmtland,  Hist.  Lond.  i.  45. 
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loss  of  tniDy  thousand  lives.  The  water,  at 
spridg^tides,  rises  to  the  tieight  of  about  eighteen 
feet.  The  length  of  this  vast  work  is  nine  hun<^ 
dred  and  fifteen  feet^  the  exact  breadth  of  the 
river.  The  number  of  arches  was  nineteen,  of 
unequal  dtttiensionsi  and  greatlr  deformed  by  tibe 
sterliogSi  and  the  houses  on  each  side,  which  of  er^ 
hupg  and  leaned  in  a  most  terrific  manner.  In 
most  places  they  bid  the  arches,  and  nothing  ap-» 
peared  but  the  rude  piers.  I  well  remember  the 
street  on  Lmdon-bridge,  narrow^  d&rksome,  and 
dangerous  to  passengers  from  the  multitude  of 
carriages :  frequent  arches  of  strong  timber  cross^ 
ed  the  street,  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  to  keep 
them  together,  and  from  falling  into  the  river. 
Nothing  but  use  could  preserve  the  repose  of  the 
idmatesi  who  soon  grew  deaf  to  the  noise  of  the 
falling  waters,  the  clamors  of  watermen,  or  the 
frequent  shrieks  of  drowning  wretches.  Most  of 
the  houses  were  tenanted  by  pin  or  needle-  J?i» 
makers,  and  ceconomical  ladies  were  wont  to 
drive  from  the  St.  James's  end  of  the  town^  to 
make  cheap  purchases.  Fuiler  tells  us,  that 
Spanish  needles  were  made  her^  first  in  Ckeafh 
ndCf  by  a  negroj  who  died  withont  communicating 
the  art.  Elias  Crawse^  a  German^  m  the  reign  oi* 
FMxabeth^  was  more  liberal,  and  first  taught  the 
method  to  the  English.  Fuller's  definition  of  a 
needle  is  excellent,  quasi  N£  jdl£. 


Makers. 
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In  the  bridge  were  three  openings  oo  each  side, 
with  ballustradesy  to  ^ve  passengers  a  sight  of 
the  water  and  shipping.  In  one  part  had  be^i  a 
Draw-  draw-bridgei  useful  either  by  way  of  d^e&ce,  or 
for  the  admission  of  ships  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  river.  This  was  protected  by  a  strong  tower. 
It  served  to  repulse  Fauconbridge  the  Bastard,  in 
his  general  assault  on  the  city  in  1471,  with  a  set 
of  banditti,  under  pretence  of  rescuing  the  unfor- 
tunate Henry,  then  confined  in  the  Tower.  Six^ 
houses  were  burnt  on  the  bridge  on  this  occasion.* 
It  also  served  to  check,  and  in  the  end  annihilati^^ 
the  ill-conducted  insurrection  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat^ 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  The  top  of  this 
tower,  in  the  sad  and  turbulent  days  of  this  king- 
dom, used  to  be  the  shambles  of  human  fiesh,  and 
covered  with  the  heads  or  quarters  of  unfortunate 
partizans.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1598,  Heniz- 
ner,  the  German  traveller,  with  German  accuracy, 
counted  on  it  above  thirty  heads.f  The  old  map 
of  tlje  city,  in  1597,  represents  them  in  a  most 
horrible  cluster. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  one  Peter  Cor- 
bis,  a  Dutdiman^X  m  the  year  1588,  invented  and 
placed  an  engine  to  force  the  water  of  the  Thames 
into  leaden  pipes,  to  supply  many  of  ^the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  city.     It  has,  since  that  time,  been  i^o 

•  HoUnshed,  6gO«  f  Fugitive  Pieces,  vol.  ii.  243. 

X  St9»"s  Survaie.^Landon  andiU  JSnvironi,  It.  146. 
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greatly  improved,  by  the  skill  of  the  Englishmen 
chaoics,  as  to  become  a  most  curious  as  well  as 
useful  piece  of  machinery,  and  to  be  extremely 
wortfiy  the  attention  of  those  conversi^it  in  that 
branch  of  science. 

I  MUST  not  quit  the  bridge,  without  noticing  an  Dreadful 
unparalleled  calamity,  which  happened  on  it  within  Firb.  ' 
four  years  after  it  was  finished.  A  fire  began  on 
it  at  the  Southwark  end;  multitudes  of  people 
rushed  out  of  London  to  extinguish  it;  while  they 
were  engaged  in  this  charitable  design,  the  fire 
seized  on  the  opposite  end,  and  hemmed  in  the 
crowd.  Above  three  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  flames,  or  were  drowned  by  overloading  the  ves- 
sels which  were  hardy  enough  to  attempt  their  relief. 

The  gallant  action  of  Edward  Osborne^  ancestor  a  Brave  Ac- 
to  the  duke  of  Leeds,  when  he  was  apprentice  to  ^"°^' 
Sir  WiUiam  Hewetj  clothworker,  must  by  no  means 
be  forgotten.  About  the  year  1536,  when  his 
master  lived  in  one  of  these  tremendous  houses,  a 
servant-maid  was  playing  with  his  only  daughter 
in  her  arms,  in  a  window  over  the  water,  and  acci- 
dentalljf  drept  the  child.  Young  Osborne,  who 
was  witness  to  the  misfortune,  instantly  sprung 
into  theriver^  and,  beyond  all  expectation,  brought 
her  safe  to  the  terrified  family.  Several  persons 
of  rank  payed  their  addresses  to  her,  when  she  was 
marriageable ;  among  others,  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury :  but  Sir  William  gratefully  decided  in  favor 

2o 
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of  0$horne ;  Osborn£p  says  he,  weed  htr,  and 
OsBOBXS  shall  erginf  her.*  In  her  right  he  pos- 
sessed a  great  fortune.  He  became  sheriff  of 
Lcmdon  in  1575 ;  and  lord  mayor  in  1583.  I  have 
seen  the  picture  of  his  master  at  Kwetan,  the  seat 
of  the  duke  of  Leeds^  a  half-length  on  board :  his 
dress  is  a  Uack  gown  furred,  a  red  vest  and  Aeevt, 
a  gold  chain,  and  a  bonnet./  He  served  the  office 
of  lord  mayor  m  1 559 ;  and  died  in  1 566.  Strypt 
mistakes^  when  he  says,  that  Sir  fVilliam  died  in 
I599f  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul: 
another  person  of  the  same  name  lies  there,  under 
the  handsome  monumentf  ascribed  by  our  dd 
historian  to  the  former. 

Of  the  multitudes  who  have  perished  in  this 
rapid  descent,  the  name  oi  no  one,  of  any  note, 
has  reached  my  knowledge,  except  that  of  Mn 
Tengfkf  only  s<m  of  the  great  Sir  WtUiam  Tempk, 
ASoiciDB.  His  end  was  dreadful,  as  it  was  premeditated. 
He  had,  a  week  before,  accepted,  from  king  Wilr 
Uam^  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War.  On  the  14th 
of  April,  1689,  be  hired  a  boat  on  the  Thorny 
and  directed  the  waterman  to  shoot  the  bridge;  ftt 
that  instant  he  flung  himself  into  the  torrent,  and, 
having  filled  his  pockets  with  stones,  to  destroy  «U 
chance  of  safety,  :|;  instantly  sunk.    )n  the  boat 

*  StoWf  \u  book  V.  133.~«nd  CollmtU  Pterage,  t.  235. 
t  Engraven  in  DugdM^i  Histoiy  of  St.  Prnthg  06. 
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was  found  a  note  to  this  eflfect :  ''  My  folly,  in 
'^  undertaking  what  I  could  not  perform,  whereby 
^^  so^e  misfortunes  have  befiedlen  the  king's  ser* 
^^  vice,  is  the  cause  of  putting  myself  to  this  sud- 
^'  den  end.  I  wish  him  success  in  all  his  under- 
^  takings,  and  a  better  servant"  I  hope  his 
father's  reflection,  on  the  occasion,  was  a  parental 
apology,  not  his  real  sentiments :  *^  That  a  wise 
^  man  might  dispose  of  himself,  and  make  his  life 
^  as  short  as  he  pleased.**  How  strongly  did  this 
great  man  militate  against  the  precepts  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  the  solid  argumoits  of  a  most  wise 
and  pious  heathen !  * 

ViRT  near  to  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge,  is 
the  church  of  Si.  Magnus.  It  is  probably  of  great  Church  op 
antiquity;  yet  the  first  mention  of  it  is  in  1433. St. Maokus. 
It  was  consumed  in  the  great  fire,  but  within  ten 
years  was  restored  in  its  raesent  handsome  form. 
The  bottom  of  the  tower  0  open,  so  as  to  admit  a 
mbst  convenient  thoroughfare  to  the  numerous 
passengers. 

A  LITTLE  higher  up,  on  the  left  hand,  is  East^  Eastchbap. 
cheap,  immortalized  by  Shakespeare,  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  his 
inerry  companions.  ^  Here  stood  theJSoarV  Head 
tavern;  the  site  is  now  covered  with  modem 
houses,  but  in  the  front  of  one  is  still  preserved 
the  niem(^  of  the  sign,  the  Boar's  Head,  cut  in 

*  €iGiRO  in  his  S^mnhum  St^omi. 
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stone,  which,  I  am  informed  by  a  friend  who  used 
to  frequent  the  old  house  when  it  was  a  tavern, 
was  originally  above  the  chimney-pieciB  in  the 
great  eating-room.  Notwithstanding  the  house  is 
gone,  we  shall  laugh  at  the  humor  of  the  jovial 
knight,  his  hostess,  Bardolphy  and  Pistol^  as  long 
as.  the  descriptive  pages  of  our  great  dramatic 
writer  exist  in  our  entertained  imagination.  I 
must  mention,  that  in  the  wall  of  another  house 
is  a  Sxvan  cut  in  stone ;  probably,  in  old  times,  the 
sign  of  another  tavern. 

The  renowned  Henry^  prince  of  WaleSj  was 
not  the  only  one  of  the  royal  femily,  whose  youth- 
ful blood  led  them  into  frolic  and  riot.  His  bro- 
thers, John,  and  Thomas,  with  their  attendants, 
between  two  and  three  o*clock,  after  midnight, 
raised  such  an  uproar,  that  the  mayor  and  sheriffs 
thought  proper  to  interfere.  This  the  princes 
took  as  an  insult  on  their  dignity.  The  magi- 
strates were  convened  by  the  celebrated  chief  jif- 
tice  Gascoigne  ;  they  stood  on  their  defence,  and 
were  most  honorably  dismissed,  it  being  proved 
that  they  did  no  more  than  their  duty,  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace.* 

This  street  was  famous,  in  old  times,  for  its 
convivial  doings  ;  "  The  cookes  cried  hot  ribbes  of 
"  beef  rosted,  pies  well  baked,  and  other  victuals:! 
**  there  was  clattering  of  pewter,  pots,  harpe,  pip^r 

*  Stow't  Survaie,  404^  t  Id>  ibid. 
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uid  a  prejudice  for  the  antient  sites.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  people  to  relinquish,  for  a  mere 
work  of  taste,  a  spot  productive  of  thousands,  to 
them  or  their  predecessors.  These  things  coosi* 
dered,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  we  are  left  to 
admire,  on  paper  only,  the  vast  designs  of  this 
great  architect  -  But  still  he  was  the  restorer  of 
several  of  our  public  buildings :  many  of  our  tern- 
pies  arose  with  improved  beauty  from  his  plans; 
and  several  other  buildings,  which  we  have  had,  or 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention. 
The  Movtj.  That  astonishbg  proof  of  his  genius,  the  Ma- 
numenty  is  placed  on  the  side  of  Fish-Street,  very 
near  to  the  spot  where  the  calamity  began ; 

Whore  Londmt^s  colomo^  poiodag  at  the  skiw. 
Like  t  t»ll  bally  lifts  its  head  amd  lyes. 

It  is  a  Doric  column,  two  hundred  and  two  feet 
high,  fluted,  and  finished  with  a  trifling  urn  with 
flames,  instead  of  a  noble  statue  of  the  reigning 
king,  as  the  great  architect  proposed.*  On  the 
cap  of  the  pedestal,  at  the  angles,  are  four  dragons, 
the  supporters  of  tl)e  city  arms :  these  cost  two 
'  hundred  pounds,  and  were  the  work  of  Edward 
Pierce  J  jun.     On  the  west  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a 

*  Within  these  few  years  a  fellow^  determioed  on  suicide^  went 
up  to  the  top  of  this  column  and  precipiuted  himself  from  the  sum* 
mit.  He  seemed' actuated  by  the  hope  of^  trnmoftatiaiBg  his  flune^ 
like  the  incendiary  EnUastraiust  who  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  Epk^ 
#M.— <— One  Levi,  an  opulent  merchant,  followed  his  example  in 
1810.    Ed. 
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bas  relief,  cut  by  Gabriel  Cibber^  in  adfnimUe 
taste.  It  represents  emblematically  this  sad  cata-- 
strophe;  Charles  is  seen,  surrounded  with  Libertyi 
Genius,  and  Science^  giving  dkecfions  for  restoring 
the  city.  Here  the  sculptor  found,  luckily,  one 
example  to  compliment  the  attention  of  the  thooghfr* 
less  monarch  towards  the  good  of  his  subjects ; 
for,  during  the  horrors  of  the  conflagration,  and  after 
it  was  subdued,  his  endeavours  to  stop  the  evilj 
and  to  remedy  its  consequences,  were  truly  inde- 
fiitigable.  The  king  was  seriously  affected  by  Has 
calamity,  and  many  emotions  of  piety  and  devotion 
^ere  excited  in  him.  There  was,  for  a  short  time, 
great  reason  to  expect  the  fruits  of  this  his  brief 
return  to  Heaven :  but  they  were  quickly  blasted 
by  the  uncommon  wickedness  of  the  people  about 
him,  who,  by  every  profane  witticism  on  the  recent 
calamity,  and  even  by  suggesting  that  it  was  tiie 
blessing  of  God,  to  humble  Htm  rebellious  city,  and 
to  prepare  it  for  his  yoke,  sobn  removed  every 
good  thought  from  the  royal  breast.*  This  noble 
column  was  begun  in  1671 ;  and  finished  in  1677, 
at  the  expence  of  14,500/.  A  melancholy  period 
of  party  rage !  and  the  injurious  inscription,  writ- 
ten by  doctor  Thomas  Gale^  afterwards  dean  of 
York,  was  permitted.  The  damage  sustained  by 
the  cruel  element,  was  computed  at  ten  millions 
seven  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  pounds.  But 

*  Continuation  of  Lord  Clarendons  Life»  675. 
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Providence,  mingling  mercy  with  justice,  sufiered 
only  the  loss  of  a  very  few  lives,  the  number  being 
estimated  at  eight  only. 

Great  as  this  calamity  was,  yet  it  proved  the 
providential  cause  of  putting  a  stop  to  one  of  a  far 
more  tremendous  nature.  The  plague,  which,  for 
a  series  of  ages,  had,  with  very  short  intervals,  vi- 
*  sited  our  capital  in  its  most  dreadful  forms,  never 
appeared  there  again  after  the  rebuilding  of  tlie 
city  in  a  more  open  and  airy  manner ;  the  removal 
of  several  nuisances,  which,  if  not  the  actual  origin 
of  a  plague,  supplied  assuredly  one  great  pabulum^ 
when  it  had  seized  our  streets.  The  last  was  in 
the  year  1665,  when  in  about  six  months,  by  the 
lowest  computation,  made  by  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don (who  thought  it  much  under-rated),  a  hundred 
and  threescore  thousand  people  fell  by  the  destroy- 
ing angel :  his  lordship  instances  a  mistake  in  one  of 
the  weekly  bills,  which  was  reported  with  only  six 
thousand  deaths :  yet  the  amount  of  that  week  was 
fourteen  thousand.*  Notwithstanding  this,  doctor 
Hodges^  in  his  book  De  FestCy  collects  from  the 
bills  of  mortality,  that  the  sum  of  the  dead,  who 
fell  by  the  pestilence,  was  not  more  than  sixty- 
eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-six. 

Mars£ill£s'  good  BISHOP  must  not  engross 
ei^ery  tongue.     We  had  in  our  capital,  during  this 

*  Continuation  of  the  Life  of  Edward  tarl  of  Clarendon,  octavo 
fid.  vol.  ill.  p.  6S0. 
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sad  calamity,  heroes  that  might  vie  in  piety  with 

that  worthy  prelate.     Sir  John  Laur£NC1!:,  lord    Sir  Johi^ 

.  JLaurbnce. 

mayor  m  the  year  of  the  plague,  shewed  equal  in- 
trepidity, humanity,  and  charity.  Fear  of  the  dis- 
ease seemed  to  have  steeled  the  hearts  of  men ; 
for,  as  soon  as  its  nature  was  certainly  known, 
above  forty  thousand  servants  were  turned  into 
the  streets  to  perish :  no  one  would  receive  them 
into  their  houses ;  and  the  villagers  near  London 
drove  them  away  with  pitch-forks,  and  fire-arms.* 
Sir  John  Laueence  took  these  wretched  fugi- 
tives under  his  protection,  relieved  them  with  his 
own  fortune  as  long  as  that  lasted,  and  then  by 
subscriptions  which  he  solicited  from  all  parts. 
The  king  contributed  a  thousand  pounds  a  week : 
in  the  whole,  the  vast  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  was  weekly  distributed.^ 

The  heroism  of  George  Monk,  duke  of  ^/Ac-DukbofAl- 
markj  and  of  fVilliam  earl  Craven^  must  not  pass  and^Earl 
unnoticed;  their  virtue  forbad  them  to  absent    ^^^^*'- 
themselves  in  this  dire  season.     They,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  civil  magistrate,  took  every  means  to 
alleviate  the  calamity,  and  to  prevent  its  progress: 
here  their  valour  was  put  to  the  test ;  and  amidst 
the  horrors  of  death,  which  no  wisdom  could  avert, 
they  behaved  with  the  same  coolness  as  when  they 
were  supported  by  the  glory  of  v  jctory,  amidst  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  and  flights  of  bullets.     In 

•  Journal  of  the  Plague-tfear,    f  London's  Remembrancer,  418. 
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Archbishop  archbbhop  Sheldon  was  united  the  firm  coaregeof 
the  former  characters,  with  the  piety  of  a  church- 
man. He  continued  at  Lambeth  during  the  whole 
contagion :  preserving,  by  his  charities,  multitudes 
who  were  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  disease 
and  want;  and,  by  his  pathetic  letters  to  his  suf- 
fragans, procured  from  their  dioceses  benevolences 
to  a  vast  amount. 

Almost  opposite  to  the  place  where  the  Monu- 
ment now  stands,  was  a  large  stone  house,  the  ha- 
bitation of  Edward,  our  famous  black  prince,  the 
flower  of  English  chivalry.  In  Stow*s  time  it  was 
altered  to  a  common  hosterie  or  inn,  having  a 
black  bell  for  the  sign.* 
FisBMov-  At  a  small  distance,  to  the  west  of  the  bridge, 
'  is  Fishmongers-hall,  a  very  handsome  building, 
erected  since  the  destruction  of  the  old  hall  by  the 
great  fire.  It  faces  the  river,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  water  and  the  bridge.  In  the  court- 
room are  several  pictures  of  the  various  sorts  of 
vendible  fishes.  A  printed  catalogue  of  the  species 
and  varieties,  with  their  seasons,  was  presented  to 
me  when  I  visited  the  plac^. 

Ik  the  great  hall  is  a  wooden  statue  of  the  brave 
Sir  WiUiam  fValworth,  armed  with  his  rebel-kill- 
ing dagger ;  here  is  also  another  of  St.  Peter:  the 
former  was  of  thb  company ;  the  latter  with  great 
propriety  is  adopted  as  its  tutelar  saint.   The  arms 

*  Survttu,403* 
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of  the  benefitctors  are  betfdtifuUy  emblazooid  in 
painted  glass  on  the  several  windows. 

This  i»  one  of  the  twelve  great  companies :  it 
originally  was  divided  into  Stock-mongers  and  Salt' 
Jish-nHmgers ;  the  former*  were  incorporated  in 
1433;  a  period  in  which  we  had  very  conside* 
rable  trade  with  Iceland  in  that  very  article :  *  the 
latter  not  till  1 509,  but  were  united  in  1 536.  There 
was  once  a  desperate  feud  between  this  company 
and  the  Goldsmiths,  about  precedency.  The  par* 
ties  grew  so  violent,  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
by  their  own  authority,  were  obliged  to  pronounce 
them  rebels,  and  even  barmifiati,  banishing  the 
city  such  of  them  as  persisted  in  their  contumacy,  f 
I  fear  that,  in  old  times,  the  Goldsmiths  were  a 
pugnacious  society ;  for  I  read  of  a  desperate  bat- 
tle, in  1S69>  between  them  and  the  Taylors.  This 
company  pays  800/.  a  year  to  charitable  usesT. 

The  next  place  I  shall  take  notice  o^  to  the  Cold  Hah^ 
west  of  this  hall,  is  Cold  Harbour,  mentioned  as  a     ^^^^' 
tenement  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II.    A 
magnificent  house  was,  in  after-times,  built  on  the 
spot,  which,  from  its  occupant,  Sir  John  Poultney, 
four  times  mayor  of  London^  was,  in  the  style  of 
the  times,  called  Poultney-Inn :  for  the  town  ha-  Poultvbt- 
bitations  of  most  of  the  great  men  were  called       ^^^* 
Inns.    JVanvick^Inn  was  the  palace  of  the  great 

*  See  ArcL  Zool,  Inirod.  p.  Ixxv.  second  edit, 
f  FaUan*i  Ckr.  part.  Tii.  p.  vii. 
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king-maker,  and  niany*others  had  the  same  addi- 
tion. In  feudal  days  the  town  had  do  pleasures 
to  attract  the  great;  they  seldom  came  there  but 
to  support  a  cause  (as  now  and  then  is  the  case 
M'ith  a  modern  senator),  to  make  or  unmake  a  king, 
or  lay  the  foundation  of  civil  broils.  ^  In  1397,  it 
was  the  Inn  of  John  Holland^  duke  of  Exetei\  and 
earl  of  Huntingdon^  who  here  gave  a  dinner,  and 
doubtlessly  a  very  magnificent  one,  to  hisr  half- 
brother  Richard  II.  Next  year  it  became  the  inn 
of  Edmund  of  Langley,  earl  of  Cambridge^  but 
still  retained  the  addition  of  Poultney.  In  1410, 
Henry  IV.  granted  this  house  to  his  son  Henry 
prince  o(  JFales^  by  the  title  oiquoddam  hospitium 
sive  placeam  (vocatum  le  Coldeherbergk\  for  the 
term  of  his  life.  And  in  the  same  year  (to  stock 
his  cellars)  gives  him  an  order  on  the  collector  of 
the  customs  for  twenty  casks  and  one  pipe  of  red 
wine  of  Gascony^  and  that  without  the  payment  of 
any  duty.  In  1472,  Henry  Holland^  duke  of 
E.veter,  lodged  in  it.  In  1485,  Richard  III. 
granted  it  to  Garter  king  of  arms,  and  his  brother 
heralds.  In  the  time  oi  Henry  VIII.  it  was  given 
to  Tonstaly  bishop  of  Durham^  in  lieu  of  Durham- 
place.  On  his  deposal  it  was  granted  to  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury^  by  Edward  VI ;  and  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  Shrewsbury-house. 
Steel-Yard.  .  To  the  west  of  this  place  was  the  Steel-yard^  a 
most  noted  quay  for  the  landing  of  wheat,  rye, 
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and  other  grain ;  cables,  masts,  tar,  flax,  hemp, 
linen  clofh,  wainscot,  wax,  steel,  and  other  mer- 
chandize, imported  by  the  EasterUngSj  or  Ger- 
mans..  Here  was  the  Guildhalda  Teutomcorum, 
or  Guildhall  of  those  people.  They  were  our  ma- 
sters in  the  airt  bf  commerce,  and  settled  here  even 
before  the  eleventli  century.  We  find  them  in  the 
year  979,  at  lest  in  the  time  of  king  Ethelred:  for 
the  Emperor* s  men,  i.  e,  the  Germans  of  the  Steel- 
yard, coming  with  their  ships,  were  accounted 
worthy  of  good  laws.  They  were  not  to  forestall 
the  market  from  the  burghers  of  London;  and  to 
pay  toll,  at  Christmas^  two  grey  cloths,  and  one 
brown  one,  with  ten  pounds  of  pepper,  five  pair  of 
gloves,  two  vessels  of  vinegar ;  and  as  many  at 
Easter.  The  name  of  this  wharf  is  not  taken  from 
Steel  the  metal,  which  was  only  a  single  article, 
but  from  Stael-hoff^  contracted  from  StapeUhoff^ 
or  the  general  house  of  trade  of  the  German  na- 
tion. .The  powerful  league  of  the  Hanse  TawnSy 
and  the  profits  we  made  of  their  trade  (for  they 
were  for  a  long  season  the  principal  importers  of 
this  kingdom)  procured  them  great  privileges. 
They  had  an  alderman  of  London  for  their  judge,'  . 
in  case  of  disputes ;  and  they  were  to  be  free  from 
all  subsidies  to  the  king,  or  his  heirs ;  saving,  says 
the  king,  to  us  and  our  heirs,  our  antient  prizes, 
prists  juribusque  cansuetudinibus  costumisque.^  In 

•  By  met,  xi.498. 
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return  for  these  distinguishiog  &vors,  they  were  to 
keep  in  repair  the  gate  called  Buhopsgate.  In 
1S82,  they  were  called  on  to  perform  their  duty, 
the  gate  being  at  that  time  in  a  ruinous  state; 
they  refused ;  but  being  compelled  by  law,  Gerard 
Marbad^  their  alderman,  advanced  the  necessary 
sum.  In  1479,  it  was  even  rebuilt  in  a  most  mag- 
nificent manner,  by  the  merchants  of  the  Sted- 
yard.  As  they  decreased  in  strength,  and  we  grew 
more  powerful  and  more  politic,  we  began  to 
abridge  their  privileges.  We  found  that  this  po- 
tent company,  by  their  wei^t,  interfered  with  the 
interest  of  the  natives,  and  damped  their  spirit  of 
trade.  Aibr  several  revocations  and  renewals  of 
their  charter,  the  house,  in  1597,  was  shut  up,  by 
our  wise  and  patriotic  queen,  and  the  German  in- 
habitants were  expelled  the  kingdom. 

At  this  time  it  is  the  great  repository  of  im* 
ported  iron,  whence  our  metropolis  is  supplied 
with  that  necessary  material.  The  quaatity  of 
bars,  that  fill  the  yards  and  warehouses  of  this 
quarter,  strikes  with  astonbhment  the  most  indif- 
ferent beholder.  Next  to  the  water-side  are  two 
ea^es,  with  imperial  crowns  round  their  necks, 
placed  on  two  columns. 
TRi'oMPBft  or  Ik  the  hall  of  thb  company  were  the  two  famous 
^PotIItt.*^  pictures,  painted  in  distemper  by  Holbeifi,  repre- 
senting the  triumphs  of  Riches  and  Poverty.  They 
were  lost,  being  supposed  to  have  been  carried 
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into  Handers^  on  the  destruction  of  the  company, 
and  from  thence  into  France.  I  am  ignorant 
where  they  are  at  present,  unless  in  the  cabinet  of 
M.  FkUchman,  at  He$se-Darnutadt.  The  cele- 
brated ChrUtian  a  Meckel^  of  Basils  has  lately 
published  two  engravings  of  these  pictures,  either 
irom  the  originalSi  or  the  drawings  by  Zucchero; 
for  Frid.  Zucchero^  1574,  is  at  one  comer  of  each  i 
print.  Drawings  of  these  pictures  were  found  in 
England^  by  Vertue^  ascribed  to  Holbein;  and  the 
verses  over  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Mwe.*  It  ap* 
pears  that  Zucchero  copied  them  at  tiie  Sted-yard^^ 
80  probably  those  copies,  in  process  of  time^  might 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  M.  Fleiichnum. 

In  the  triumph  of  Riches,  Plutu»  is  represented 
in  a  goldra  car,  and  Fortune  sittinjg  before  him, 
flingmg  money  into  the  laps  of  people,  holding  up 
their  garments  to  receive  her  favors :  Ventidiue  is 
written  under  one ;  Gadareus  under  another  ;  and 
Thendstocles  under  a  man  kneeling  beside  the  car : 
CnesuSf  Midas,  and  Tantalus  follow;  Narcissus 
holds  the  horse  of  the  first :  over  their  heads,  in 
the  clouds,  is  Nemesis.  There  are  various  allego- 
rical figures,  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain. 
By  the  sides  of  the  horses  walk  dropsical  and 
other  diseased  figures,  the  too  finequent  attendants 
of  riches. 

•  Mr.  WaJpMi  Ancedola*  i.  sa.       f  T3tf  8Une»  p.  83, 14f . 
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Poverty  appears  in  another  car,  mean  and 
shattered,  half  naked,  squalid,  and  meagre.  Be- 
hind her  sits  Misfortune:  before  her  Memory^ 
Experience,  Indrntfy,  and  Hope.  The  car  is 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  qxen,  and  a  pair  of  asses; 
Diligence  drives  the  ass;  aq^  Solicitude,  with  a 
face  of  care,  goads  the  ox.  By  the  sides  of  the 
car  walks  Labor,  represented  by  lusty  workmen 
with  their  tools,  with  chearful  looks ;  and  behind 
them  Misery t  and  Beggary,  in  ragged  weeds,  and 
with  countenances  replete  with  wretchedness  and 
discontent. 

Not  remote  from  hence  formerly  stood  the 

ThbErbba.  Erber,  a  vast  house  or  palace.  Edward  III.  for 
it  is  not  traced  higher,  granted  it  to  one  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Scroopes;  from  them  it  fell  to 
the  Nevilles.  Richard,  the  great  earl  of  /Varwick^ 
possessed  it,  and  lodged  here  his  father,  the  earl 
of  Salisbury^  with  five  hundred  men,  in  the  famous 
congress  of  barons,  in  the  year  1458,  in  which 
Henry  VL.  may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually  de- 
posed. It  often  changed  masters :  Richard  III. 
.  repaired  it,  in  whose  time  it  was  called  the  King^s 
Palace.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Pullisonj 
mayor,  in  1584 ;  and  afterwards  dignified  by  being 
the  residence  of  our  illustrious  navigator  Sir-FVvwi- 
cis  Drake. 

DowoATE.       Beyond  the  Steel-yards  is  DofWgate,  now  a 
place  of  little  note.     Here  stood  one  of  the  Roman 
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gdte»,  through  which  was  the  .way  for  passengersi 
who  took  boat  at  the  trqjectus,  or  ferry,  into  the 
continuation  of  the  military  way  towards  Dover. 
The  Britons  are  supposed  to  have  given  it  the 
name  of  Dwr  or  Dwy^  water ;  and  the  Sa.rons 
added  the  word  GatCy  which  signifies  way.  It  be* 
came  a  noted  wharf^  and  was  called  the  port  of 
Dawngate.  •  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  Ed- 
ward III.  customs  were,  to  be  paid  by  ships  rest- 
ing there,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  rode  at 
QMcnhithc. 

Near  Dowgate  runs  concealed  into  the  Thames 
the  antient  Wal-brook,  or  river  oilVellSy  mention- 
ed in  a  charter  of  the  Conqueror  to  the  college  of 
Si.  Martin  le  Grand.  It  rises  to  the  north  of 
Moorjieldsy  and  passed  through  London  Wall,  be- 
tween Bishopsgate  and  Moorgate^  and  ran  through 
the  city ;  for  a  long  time  it  was  quite  exposed,  and 
had  over  it  several  bridges,  which  were  maintained 
by  the  priors  of  certain  religious  houses,  and  others. 
Between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  it  was  vaults 
ed  over  with  brick  ;^  the  top  paved,  and  formed 
into  a  street;  andj  for  a  long  time  past,  known 
only  by  name. 

The  Three  Cranes^  in  the  Vintry,  was  the  next 
wharf,  which^  in  old  times,  by  royal  order,  was 
allotted  for  the  landbg  of  wines,  as  the  name  im- 
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ports.  The  Crdna  were  Uie  three  mftdunes  used 
for  the  purpose,  such  as  we  employ  to  tfiis  day. 
In  the  adjacent  lane  was  the  Painted  Ibcem^ 
famous  as  early  as  the  time  of  Richard  IL  In 
this  neighborhood  was  the  great  house  called  the 
'^»'  Vmtrie,  with  vast  wine-taults  beneath.  Here*  in 
1314,  resided  Sir  John  GisorSy  lord  mayor,  and 
constable  of  the  Tewer.  But  the  memorable  feast* 
mg  of  another  owner.  Sir  Henrp  Pkard^  vintner, 
lord  mayor  in  1359,  must  not  be  forgotten,  who, 
^^  in  one  day,  did  sumptuously  feast  Edward  Vkag 
^^  of  England,  John  king  of  FrrnicCj  the  king  of 
"  Cipres  (then  arrived  in  England),  Dadd  kkig 
'^  of  Scots,  Edward  prince  of  JVaks,  witti  many 
"  noblemen,  imd  other :  and  after,  the  sayd  Hmry 
^'  Pkard  kept  his  hall  against  all  commers  who- 
*^  soeuer,  that  were  willing  to  play  at  dice  and 
*^  hazard.  In  like  manner  the  lady  Margaret, 
"  his  wife,  did  also  keepe  her  chamber  to  the 
*'  same  intent.  The  king  of  Ciprt$,  playing  with 
**  Henry  Picard,  in  his  hall,  did  winne  of  him 
'^  fifty  markes ;  but  Henry,  beeing  very  skilful!  in 
'*  that  art,  altering  his  hand,  did  after  winne  of 
'^  the  same  king  the  same  fifty  markes,  and  fifty 
'*  markes  more ;  which  when  tiie  same  king  began 
^*  to  take  in  ill  part,  although  he$  dissembled  the 
^*  same,  Henry  said  unto  him,  My  lord  and  king, 
"  be  not  agreeued,  I  court  not  your  gold,  but 
"  your  play,  for  I  have  not  bidd  you  hither  that  I 
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^  might  grieue,  but  that  amongst  other  things  I 
^*  might  your  play;  and  gate  him  his  money 
*'  againe,  plentiAiUy  bestowing  of  his  owne 
^*  amongst  the  retinue:  besides,  be  gave  many 
**  rich  gifts  to  the  king,  and  other  nobles  and 
^*  knights,  which  dined  with  him,  to  the  great 
*•  glory  of  the  cittizens  of  London  in  those  days:"* 

Vintnkrs-Hall  faces  Thames-street.     It  is  VnmrBRs- 


distinguished  by  the  figure  of  Bacchus  striding  bis 
tuft,  placed  on  the  columns  of  the  gate»  '  In  the 
^at  hall  is  a  good  picture  of  St.  Martin^  on  a 
irhite  horse,  dividing  his  cloak  with  our  Saviour, 
who  appeared  to  him  in  the  year  SST,  in  die  cha- 
racter of  a  beggar. 

Hie  Christo  chlamydem  Martinus  dimidiavit ;  ' 
Ut  fittiamcn  idem  nobis  exemplificaTit. 

There  is,  besides,  a  statue  of  that  saint  in  the  same 
room ;  and  another  picture  of  him  above  stairs. 
Why  this  saint  was  selected  as  patron  of  the  com- 
pany I  know  not,  except  it  was  imagined  that, 
actuated  by  good  wine,  he  had  been  inspired  with 
gpod  thoughts ;  which,  according  to  the  argument 
of  Janies  Howel^  producing  good  works,  brought 
a  man  to  heaven.  And,  to  show  the  moral  in  a 
contrary  effect,  here  is  a  picture  of  Lot  and  his 
incestuous  daughters,  exemplifying  the  danger  of 
the  abuse  of  the  best  things. 

»  Stm^t  Amah,  $63. 
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This  ball  was  built  on  ground  given  by  Sir 
John  Stodky  vintner,  lord  maj^or  in  1357.    It  was 
called  the  manourofthe  Vintre.    The  Vintners^ 
or  Vintonnersy  were'  incorporated  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.    They  were  originally  divided  into 
Vinetarii  et  Tabemarii;  Vintners  who  imported 
the  wine,  and  Taverners  who  kept  taverns,  and 
retailed  it  for  the  former.  This  company  flourished 
so  much,  that,  from  its  institution  till  the  year 
1711,  it  produced  not  fewer  than  fourteen  lord 
mayors,  many  of  which  were  the  keepers  of  taverns. 
Yet,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  Gascmgm 
wines  were 'not  sold  at  the  rate  of  above  4^.  a  ^- 
lon;   nor  the  Rhenish  above  6d.     In  1379,  red 
wine  was  4id.  a  gallon ;  and  a  little  after,  the  price 
of  a  tun  4/.  As  late  as  the  year  1552,  the  Guienne 
and  Gascoigne  wines  were  sold  at  8^.  a  gallon ; 
and  no  wines  were  to  exceed  ti^e  price  of  \9d. 
To  restrain  luxury,  it  was  at  the  same  time  enact- 
ed, that  no  person,  except  those  who  could  expend 
100  marks  annually,  or  was  worth  1000  marks,  or 
was  the  son  of  a  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  or 
baron  of  the  realm,  should  keep  in  his  house  any 
vessel  of  wine,  for  his  family  use,  exceeding  ten 
gallons,  under  penalty  of  ten  pounds. 
'  Our  great  wine  trade  was  at  fii^t  with  Bour- 

deauSf  and   the  neighboring  provinces;   it  com- 
menced as  early  as  the  Conquest,  perhaps  sooner.* 

•  Camden,  u  672. 
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But  it  became  very  considerable  in  the  Teign  of 
Henry  II.  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  EleanoTj 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Aquitaine;  our  conquest 
of  that,  and  other  great  wine-provinces  of  France^ 
increased  the  trade  to  a  high  degree,  and  created 
great  fortunes  among  the  adventuiaers  of  this  com- 
pany. In  after-times,  when  sweet  wines  came  into 
fashion,  we  had  considerable  intercourse  with  the 
Canary  islands. 

I  MUST  not  be  silent  about  the  celebrated  Sir  Sir  Richard 
Richard  TVMttingtohy  three  times  lord  mayor  of  ton. 
London,  in  1397,  1406,  and  1419.  I  shall  leave 
the  history  of  his  cat  to  the  friend  of  my  younger 
days,  Punchy  and  his  dramatical  troop.  But  will 
not  omit  saying,  that  his  good  fortune  was  not 
without  parallel ;  for  it  is  recorded,  "  how  AU 
^^  phomOf  ^Portugueses  being  wrecked  on  the  coast 
'^  of  Guinney,  and  being  presented  by  the  king 
''  thereof  with  his  weight  in  gold  for  a  Cat,  to  kill 
'*  their  mice,  and  an  oyntment  to  kill  their  flies, 
"  which  he  improved,  within  five  years,  to  6000/. 
"  on  the  place,  and  returning  to  Portugal^  after 
*'  \5  years  traffick,  becoming  the  third  man  in  the 
"  kingdom."* 

Our  munificent  citizen  founded,  near  this  place, 
TVhittington  Colkge,  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael 
Royaly  rebuilt  by  him,  and  finished  by  his  execu^r 

*  A  description  of  ^tfi«o,  4to.  l665,  p.  87* 
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tort  in  1494.  Tlie  college  was  dedicated  to  die 
Holy  Ghost,  aod  the  Vu^in  M^ry^  end  bed  in  it 
an  establishment  of  a  master  and  four  feUovs^ 
clerks,  choristers,  &g.  ;  and  near  it  an  almshouse 
for  thirtem  poor  people.  The  college  was  sup- 
pressed at  the.Refonnatioa,  but  the  dmahoudes 
still  exist* 

'  This  great  man  was  thrice  buried :  once  by  his 
executors,  under  a  magnificent  monumentt  in  the 
church  which  he  had  built ;  but  by  the  sacrilegs 
of  Thomas  Meuntein^  rector^  in  the  reign  <tf  JStf- 
ward  VL  who  expected  great  riches  in  his  tomb, 
it  was  broken  open,  and  the  body  spoiled  of  its 
leaden  sheet,  and  then  a  second  time  committed 
to  its  placet  lo  ^^  M^^  ^^ff^  the  body  was 
again  taken  up,  to  renew  a  decent  covering,  and 
deposited  the  third  time.  His  epitaph  begaa 
thus  : 

I  Jit  fragnms  naidui^  fama  fuit  iaite  Rk^r^, 

Alb\ficam  vWam  qui  just^  rexerat  iUam, 

Flos  mercatonun,  fundater  Piresbyterorom^  Ice.) 

TowBE  The  Tmer  Rcyal^  which  stood  in  a  street  of 
the  same  name,  a  littlie  beyond  this  churcb*  must 
not  pass  unnoticed.  It  was  supposed  to  have  beeo 
founded  by  Henry  I ;  and,  according  to  Stam,  it 
was  the  residence  of  king  Stephen.    Whether  it 

*  Tanner* »  MonasHcon-  f  Siow*t  Survaie,  443. 

X  See  Stow,  i.  book  iii.  p.  5. — Albificans,  and  tnliam,  ylliiding  to 
hit  name. 
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was  destroyed  by  any  accident  doi^s  not  appear : 
but  in  the  rdgn  QiEdtbard  I.  it  was  no  more  than 
a  simple  tenement,  held  by  one  Simon  Beawmes. 
In  that  of  Edward  III.  it  acquired  the  title  of 
JRot/aif  and  the  Inn  Royals  as  having  been  the  re- 
sidence  of  the  king :  under  that  name  he  bestowed  . 
it  on  the  college  of  St.  Stephen^  Westmmster;  but 
it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  in  the  time  of  Ri- 
chard II.  was  called  the  Red^  or  the  Queen* s  fVard* 
robe*  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength ; 
for,  when  the  rebels,  under  tVai  Tyler,  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  The  Tower,  and  forced 
from  thence  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
every  other  victim  to  their  barbarity,  this  place 
remained  secure.  Hither  the  princess  Joan,  the 
royal  mother,  retired  during  the  time  the  rebels 
were  committing  every  excess  in  all  parts  of  the 
town;  and  here  the  youthful  monarch  found  her, 
after  he  had,  by  his  wonderful  calmness  and  pru* 
dence,  put  an  end  to  this  pestilential  insur- 
rection.t 

In  this  tower  Richard,  in  1386^  lodged,  wheo 
his  royal  guest  Leon  III,  king  of  Armenia,  or,  as 
HoSnshedX  calls  him,  Lyon  king  oiArmony  {Ar^ 
memo),  who  had  been  expelled  his  kingdom  by  the 
Turks,  took  refiige  in  England,  Richard  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  munificence,  loaded  him  with 

•  Siom*$  Snarvm^  44».    f  The  lame,  ibid.j    %  Bolituhed,  448. 
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gifts,  and  settled  on  the  uni^rtunate  prince  a  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  for  life.  After  two  months 
stay,  he  returned  into  France^  where  he  also  met 
with  a  reception  suitable  to  his  rank;*  and  dying 
at  Paris^  in  1393,  was  interred  in  the  Celc9tinSy 
where  his  tomb  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  j 

John  duke  of  Norfolk^  the  faithful  adherent  of 
the  usurper  Richard  III.  had  a  grant  of  this  tower 
from  his  master,  and  made  it  his  residence.^:  In 
queen  Elizabeth's  time  it  was  turned  into  tene- 
ments and  stables. 

Near  the  water-side,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
WoRCBSTER-  Vintners^hall,  stood  fVorcester-place,  the  house  of 
the  accomplished  John  Tiptoft,  earl  of  fForcester^ 
lord  high  treasurer  of  England.^  A114iis  love  for 
the  sciences  could  not  soften  in  him  the  ferocious 
temper  of  the  unhappy  times  he  lived  in.  While 
he  was  in  Ireland,  he  cruelly  destroyed  two  iniiuits 
of  the  Desmond  family.  And,  in  1470,  sitting  in 
judgment  on  twenty  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  taken 
at  sea  near  Southampton^  he  caused  them  to  be 
hanged  and  beheaded,  then  hung  up  by  their  legs, 
and  their  heads  stuck  on  a  stake  driven  into  their 
fundaments.  He  had  deserted  the  cause  oiHenry^ 
and  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the  great  earl  of 
Warwickj  who  had  just  before  thought  proper  to 
quit  that  oi  Edward. 

•  Froissart,  ii.  c,  41 .  t  Mimtfaucon,  Mon.  FiaD9.  iii.  gi. 
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Hie  next  place  of  antiquity,  on  the  btoks  of  the 
Thames^  is  Queen-hithe^  or  harbour :  its  original 
name  was  Edred's-hitHej  and  it  possibly  existed 
in  tl\e  time  of  the  Saltans.  This  was  one  of  the 
places  for  large  boats,  and  even  ships,  to  discharge 
their  lading;  for  there  was  a  draw-bridge  in  one 
part  of  London-bridge^  which  was  pulled  up,  occa- 
sionally, to  admit  the  passage  of  large  vessels ; 
express  care  being  taken  to  land  corn,  fish,  and 
provisions,  in  different  places,  for  the  conveniency 
of  the  inhabitants ;  and  other  hithes  were  appoint- 
ed for  the  landing  of  different  merchandise,  in  or- 
4ler  that  business  might  be  carried  on  with  regula- 
rity. When  this  hithe  fell  into  the  hands  of  king 
Siepheny  he  bestowed  it  on  IVilliam  de  Ypres^  who, 
in  his  piety,  again  gave  it  to  the  convent  of  the 
Holy  Trinity^  within  Aldgate.  It  again  fell  to  the 
erown,  in  the  timeof^enry  III.  and  then  acquired 
its  present  name,  being  called  Ripa  Regime^  the 
Queen's  JVharf.  That  monarch  compelled  the 
ships  of  the  Cinque  Ports  to  bring  their  corn  here, 
and  to  no  other  place.'  It  probably  was  part  of 
her  majesty's  pin-money,  by  the  attention,  paid  to. 
her  interest  in  the  afiiedr. 

When  I  visited  this  dock>  I  saw  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  injury  trade  may  sustain  by  the  ruin- 
ious  state  of  Blackfriars-bridge^  the  result  of  the 
bad  materiab  of  which  part  of  it  has  been  unhap- 
pily composed..  A  large  stone  had  fallen  out  of 
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its  place.  A  vast  burge  deeply  laden,  I  think, 
with  corn  and  malt,  struck  cm  this  sunk  rock,  and 
foondered.  It  was  weighed  up,  and  brought  into 
this  place  to  disdiarge  its  damaged  cargo. 

A  LITTLE  to  the  north-west  of  Qimerhhithey  on 
Old  Fish-3treet-hiU^  stood  the  inn  or  town  resi- 
dence of  the  lords  of  Mont-kauU,  or  MoU^  in 

Chujchof  Flintshire.   The  present  church,  named  fnHn  them 

MouHTHAw.  St.  Mary  Mmntbaw,  had  been  their  chapel.  In 
IS34,  the  bishop  of  Hereford  purdiased  it,  and  it 
became  his  inn,  and  so  contintxed  till  1553,  when 
it  was  granted  to  Edmard  Ctintoriy  earl  of  Lincoln. 
In  this  parish  was  also  the  house  of  Robert  Bel- 
hMp^  one  of  the  judges  who  was  banished  by  the 
turbulent  lords  in  the  time  of  Richard  II ;  when 
it  became  forfeited,  and  was  granted  to  WilUam  of 
Wickham,  bishop  of  Winchester. 

I  CANNOT  ascertaui  the  place,  but  in  Thama- 
street^  somewhere  to  the  north-east  oiSt*  Patd^s 

Bbacuont-  wharf,  stood  Beaumont-Inn^  or  house,  the  resi- 
dence  of  the  noble  fieunily  of  that  name.  Edmard 
IV.  in  1465,  presented  it  to  hb  fiftyorite,  the  lord 
Hastings.  On  the  advancement  of  his  g^vndson 
to  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon^  it  was  named  after 
the  title  of  the  noble  possessors. 

In  this  neighborhood,  near  Trig*9tairs,  the  ab- 
bot of  Chertsey  had  bis  inn,  or  city  mansion :  it 

Savdts-    was  afterwards  called  Sandys-house^  because  it  be- 
came the  residence  of  the  l<Mrd  SanAfs. 
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Nbab  Brohm  Wharfs  (between  Ttig-^tmn  and 
Quceu-hitbe)  was  an  anti^it  and  large  building  of 
stone,  witb  arched  gales,  tbe  residence  of  Hugh  de 
Bigot,  earl  of  Narfoik^  in  the  time  of  Hemy  III. 
In  1316,  it  was  possessed  by  ThomoB  Brcibertoni 
duke  of  Narfoik,  and  earUmarsha]:;  and  in  1439, 
by  John  Moubray^  also  duke  of  Norfoik.  But  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was  much  more 
honored,  by  being  the  mansion  of  that  opulent  and 
charitable  citizen  Thomas  Sutim,  founder  of  the 
Charter-house  hospital,  and  author  of  numberless 
other  good  deeds. 

Opposite  to  Queef^hitke^  on  the  south  side  of 
Thames^streetf  is  Little  Trimty^lane,  where  the 
company  of  Painter^tainers  have  their  hall.  These  PAiirrKR- 
artbts  formed  themselves  into  a  fratamity  as  early  hall!^ 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  II L  and  also  erected  them* 
selves  into  a  company ;  but  were  not  incorporated. 
They  styled  themselves  Pamier-staimrs;  the  chief 
work  being  the  staining  or  painting  of  glass,  iUa-» 
minating  missals,  or  painting  of  portative  ot  other 
altars,  and  now  and  then  a  portrait;  witness  that 
of  Miehard  II.  and  those  of  the  great  John  Talbot 
and  his  wife,  pi^eserved  at  Castk  Ashby.^  In  tbe 
year  1575,  they  fonnd  that  plaisterers,  and  all  sorts 
ef  miskilffil  persons,  intermeddled  in  their  busi- 
ness, and  brought  their  art  into  disrepute  by  tiie 

•  Jdmcf  ^Lfmim,  «d.  1S1K419. 
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badness  and  slightness  of  their  work.  They  de- 
termined (like  the  surgeons  in  later  days)  to  keep 
their  mystery  pure  from  all  pretenders*.  They 
were  incorporated  in  1576,  had  their  master,  war- 
den,  and  comgnon  seal :  George  Gawer  wa^  queen 
Elizabeths  serjeant  painter;*  but,  as  I  do  not 
find  his  name  in  Mr.  JValpok's  Anecdotes,  I  sus-  j 
pect  his  art  was  confined  to  the  humbler  part 
/This  corporation  extended  only  to  such  artists  as 
practised  within  the  city.  As  art  is  unconfioed, 
numbers  arose  in. different  parts,  and  settled  in 
Westmimtefy  the  seat  of  the  court.  They  for  a 
long  time  remained  totally  unconnected  even  with 
each  other.  About  the  year  1576,  they  solicited 
and  received  the  royal  patronage,  and  were  incor- 
porated under  the  title  of  master,  wardens,  and 
commopalty  of  Pamter-stainers.  The  majority 
are  independent  of  any  other  body  corporate;  but 
several  among  them  are  regular  freemen  of  the  city 
under  the  antient  company. 

Numbers  of  paintings  are  preserved  hore: 
many  of  them  probably  by  the  members  of  the 
society.  The  portraits  of  Charles  II.  and  his  queen, 
by  Houseman  s  architecture  of  the  Corinihian  or- 
"  (ter,  by  Treoit ;  the  fire  of  LondonjhylVaggoncr; 
a  landscape,  by  Jggas  ;  HeracUtus  and  Democrh- 
tuSy  by  Perni;  fish  and  fowl,  by  Rolnnson;  birds, 

•  StMy^^i  Siom,  ii.  book  y.  p.  S14. 
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by  Barlow;  fruit  and  flowers,  by  Ever  brook;  d 
ruin,  by  GreffUr ;  and  Monamy  contributed  a 
fine  pidce  of  shipping.  On  the  deling  is  an  alle- 
gorical painting,  the  work  of  Fuller.  The  silver 
cup  and  cover,  given  to  this  society  by  the  great 
Camden,  who  was  son  of  a  painter  in  the  Old  Bat- 
ley,  is  preserved  here,  and  annually  produced  on 
St.  Luke^s  day,  the  old  master  drinking  out  of  it 
to  the  new  one,  then  elected. 

The  next  remarkable  place  is  Baynard  Castle,  Baywaro 
one  of  the  two  castles  built  on  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  ''  with  walls^  and  ramparts,"  mentioned  by 
Fitzstephens.  It  took  its  name  from  its  founder, 
a  nobleman  and  follower  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
who  died  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  It  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown  in  11 1 1,  by  one  of  his  de- 
scendants. Henry  I.  bestowed  it  on  Robert  Fitz- 
Richard,  fifth  son  of  Richard  de  Tonebrugge,  son 
of  Gilbert  earl  of  Clare.*  To  this  family  did 
appertain,  in  right  of  the  castle,  the  office  of  cas- 
tilian,  and  banner-bearer  of  the  city  of  London. 
There  is  a  curious  declaration  of  their  rights,  in 
the  person  of  Robert  Fitzwalter,  one  of  his  de« 
scendants,  expressing  his  duty  in  time  of  war, 
made  in  all  the  fullness  of  chivalry,  in  1303,  be- 
fore John  Blondon,  then  lord  mayor.  It  is  there 
recited,  that  ^^  The  sayd  Robert,  and  his  heyres, 

*  Dugdalet  Baron,  i.  S18. 
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R16RT8  OF  ^^  ought  to  be,  and  are  chide  beimerers  of  Lon* 
F?^waI-  ''  ^*  in  fee  for  the  chastilarie,  which  he  and  his 
TER,  Casti.  cc  ancestors  had  by  CmiM  Bmnard,  in  tibe  Mid 
«TA»DARD-  <«  city.  In  time  of  warre,  the  sayd  Robert^  and 
LovDov,  IV  ^*  his  heyers,  ought  to  serve  the  atie  m  manner  as 
War?'    **  followeth:  that  is, 

''  The  sayd  Robert  ought  to  come,  he  beeing 
'^  the  twentith  man  of  armes,  on  horsebacke,  co« 
«  vered  with  cloth,  or  armour,  under  the  great 
**  west  doore  of  Saint  Paul^  with  his  banner  dis- 
^  played  before  him  of  his  armes.  And  when  iiee 
<^  is  come  to  the  sayd  doore,  mounted  and  appa* 
'^  relied  as  before  is  said,  the  maior,  with  his 
**  aldermen  and  sheriffes,  armed  in  their  annes, 
**  shall  come  out  of  the  sayd  church  of  Saira 
^^  Paul  unto  the  sayd  doore,  with  a  banner  in  his 
Bavvrr  op  '*  hand,  all  on  foote :  which  banner  shall  be  goles, 
^*  the  image  of  Saint  Paulj  gold ;  the  face,  hands, 
^  feete^  and  sword  of  silver :  and  assoone  as  the 
^'  sayd  Robert  shall  see  the  maior»  aldermen,  and 
*^  sheriffes  come  on  foot  out  of  the  churdi,  armed 
**  with  such  a  banner,  he  shdl  alight  from  his 
*'  horse,  and  salute  the  maior,  and  say  to  him,  Sir 
*'  maior,  I  am  come  to  do  my  service,  which  I 
^'  owe  to  t)ie  citie.  And  the  maior  and  aldermen 
**  shall  answere.  We  give  to  you,  as  to  our  ban* 
*^  never  of  fee  in  this  citie,  this  banner  of  tfiis 
'^  citie  to  beare  and  governe,  to  the  honour  and 
*'  profite  of  the  citie,  to  our  power.     And  the 
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'^  sayd  Robert  J  and  his  heyers,  shall  receive  the 
^^  banner  in  his  hands,  and  shall  go  on  foote  out 
^  of  the  gate,  with  the  banner  in  his  hands ;  and 
^^  the  maior,  aldermen,  and  sheriffies  shall  follow 
^*  to  the  doore,  and  shall  bring  a  horse  to  the 
*^  said  Robert f  worth  twenty  pound,  which  horse 
^'  shdl  be  saddled  with  a  saddle  of  the  armes  of 
**  the  said  Roberty  and  shall  be  covered  with  sin- 
*^  dais  of  the  sayd  armes.  Also,  they  shall  pre- 
*^  sent  to  him  twenty  pounds  starling  money,  and 
**  deliver  it  to  the  chamberlaine  of  the  sayd  Ro- 
'*  beri,  for  his  expences  tiuit  day.  Then  the  said 
^'  Robert  shall  mount  upon  the  horse,  whidi  the 
''  oMdor  presented  to  him,  with  the  banner  in  his 
^^  hand)  and  as  soon  as  he  is  up,  he  shall-  say  to 
**  the  maior,  that  he  cause  a.  marshall  to  be  chosen 
''  for  the  host,  one  of  the  citie;  which  marshall 
'^  being  chosen,  the  said  Robert  shall  command 
^'  tiia  maior  and  burgesses  of  the  citie  to  wame 
**  the  commoners  to  assemble  together;  and  they 
^  shall  M  goe  under  tiie  banner  of  Saint  Paul: 
**  and  the  said  Robert  shall  beare  it  himself  unto 
**  AUgMe;  and  there  the  $mA. Robert  and  maior 
''  shall  deliver  the  said  banner  of  Samt  Putd' 
^^  from  thence,  to  whom  they  shall  assent  or  tUnk 
''  good.  And  if  they  must  make  any  issue  forth 
''  of  the  citie,  then  the  sayd  Robert  ought  to 
'^  choose  two  forth  of  every  ward,  the  most  sage 
**  |>ersonages5  to  foresee  to  the  safe  keeping,  of 
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**  Ae  eitie  after  tbey  bee  gone  forth.  And  this 
«  counaell  shall  be  taken  in  the  prioiie  of  the  Tri- 
"  fdiiey  neere  unto  AUgate;  and  againe  before 
''  every  towne  or  castell,  which  the  host  of  Lon- 
^'  don  shall  besiege :  if  the  siege  Gontinue  a  whole 
**  yeere,  the  sayd  Robert  shall  ha?e  for  every 
**  siege,  of  the  oommunaHy  of  Londan^  a  100 
*'  shillings  for  his  travaUe,  and  no  more.  Tliese 
''  be  the  rights  that  the  said  Robert  hath  in  the 
<<  time  of  warre. 
IvTiMB  OP  ''  Rights  belonging  to  Robert  RtzwUtery  and 
"  to  his  heires,  in  the  citie  of  Lond.  in  the  tiioe  of 
''  peacey  are  these ;  that  is  to  say,  The  sayd  Ro- 
"  bert  bath  a  soken  or  ward  in  the  dtie,  timft  is, 
^'  a  wall  of  the  canonrie  of  Saint  Paul^  as  a  man 
'^  gMth  downe  the  street,  before  the  brewhouse 
"  oi  Saint  Paul^  \xo$o  the  Thames^  and  so  to  the 
*'  side  of  the  miAl,  which  is  in  the  water  that 
*^  commeth  down  from  tiie  Fleet-bridge^  and  gaeth 
'^  so  by  London  wals,  betwixt  the  Friers  .preach- 
''  ersand  Ludgate^ and  so retumeth  backeby^the 
^<  house  of  the  sayd  Friers,  unto  the  sayd  wall  of 
''  the  sayd  canonrie  of  Saint  Pauly  that  is,  all  the 
'>  parish  of  Smni  Andrew j  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
*^  his  ancestors,  by  the  sayd  signiority :  and  so 
^'  the  sayd  Robert  hath,  appendant  uato  the  sayd 
''  soken,  all  these  things  underwritten:  Thathee 
^*  ought  to  have  a sokemanrie,  or  the  same  ward; 
\^  and  if  any  of  the  sokemanry  be  impleaded  in  the 
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*'  Guild-hall^  of  any  thing  that  toucheth  not  iht 
*<  body  of  the  maior  that  for  the  time  is,  or  that 
^*  tbuchetfa  the  body  of  no  sberiffe,  it  is  not  law- 
''  fill  for  the  sokeman  of  the  sokemanry  of  the 
^'  sayd  Robert ;  and  the  maior,  and  his  citizens  of 
^^  JLmdony  ought  to  grant  him  to  have  a  court, 
^'  and  in  his  court  he  ought  to  bring  his  judge- 
^^  ments,  as  it  is  assented  and  agreed  upon  in  the 
f '  Guild-hall,  that  shall  be  given  them. 

'*  If  any  therefore  be  taken  in  his  sokemanrie, 
^'  he  ought  to  have  his  stockes  and  imprisonment 
^^  in  his  soken,  and  he  shall  be  brought  from 
'^  thence  to  Guild-hall,  before  the  maior,  and 
^^  tbere  they  shall  provide  him  his  judgement  that 
'^  ought  to  be  given  of  him :  but  his  judgement 
/<  shall  not  be  published  till  he  come  into  the 
^^  court  of  the  sayd  Robert,  and  in  his  liber  tie. 
'^  Apd  the  judgement  shall  be  such,  that  if  he 
'^  have  deserved  death  by  treason,  he  to  be  tied 
''  to  a  post  in  the  ITuirnfis  at  a  good  wharf,  where 
^'  boats  are  fastened,  two  ebbings  and  two  flow- 
^  •  ings  of  the  water.  And  if  he  be  condemned  for 
^'  a  common  thief,  he  ou^t  to  be  led  to  the 
''  Elmes,  aad  there  suffer  his  judgemait  as  other 
^'  tbeeves.  And  so  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs 
^'  hath  honour,  that  he  holdetb  a  great  fraoches 
^*  .within  the  citie,  that  the  nwior  of  the  city,' and 
*'  citixeosy  are  bound  to  doe  him  of  right ;  that  is  ^ 

*^  to  8«y»  tlitti  when  the  maior  will  hold  a  great 

2  T 
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''  couosaile,  be  ought  to  call  tbe  said  Robert  and 


'^  his  heyres,  to  be  with  him  id  coiinsaaie  of  tbe 

*^  citie ;  and  tbe  said  Robert  ought  to  be  swcffoe, 

*'  to  be  of  coonsaik  with  the  city  against  all  peo- 

^'  pk,  saving  the  Icing  and  his  heirs.     And  when 

^*  the  said  Robert  cominetfa  to  the  hustings,  in  the 

'*  GuUd^haU  of  tbe  citie,  the  maior  of  his  Ueote- 

^  nant  ought  to  rise  against  bioiy  and  set  him 

**  downe  neere  unto  him;  and  so  long  as  he  is  in 

'^  the  GmU-haU,  al  the  judgements  ought  to  be 

^^  given  by  his  mouth,  accordhig  to  the  record  of 

*^  tbe  recorders  of  tbe  said  Gmid-halL    And  so 

**  many  waifes  as  come,  so  long  as  he  is  tkere-be 

^*  ou|^t  to  give  them  to  tbe  baylifiss  of  tbe  tovrae^ 

*'  or  to  whom  he  wil,  by  the  counsaile  of  tiie 

^'  maior  of  the  otie." 

Batvard       Im  1428,  the  old  castle  was  burnt :  it  probably 

BDRiTTAKD  at  that  time  had  changed  masters,  for  it  was  re- 

REBuiLT,    j^^jjj  jjy  Humphrejf  duke  of  Gbmcester.    On  his 

death  it  was  granted,  by  Hemy  VL  to  Bickeard 

duke  of  York.    In  the  important  convenlmi  q( 

tbe  great  men  of  tbe  kingdom,  in  1458,  the  pre* 

hide  to  the  bloody  civil  broils,  RickarA  lodged 

here  with  bis  train  of  four  hundred  men ;  and  all 

his  noble  partizans  bad  their  wsarlihe  suite 

Btrr  Baynard  Caetie  was  tbe  scene  of  a  still 
more  important  action;  in  1460,  tbe  yonthfol£^- 
ward  assumed  the  name  and  dignity  of  king,  eon- 
firmed  by  a  number  of  persons  of  rank  assembled 
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in  this  placfe,  after  it  bad  been  conferred  on  him  by 
a  mixed  and  tumultuary  multitude. 

THt  usurper  Bichard  in  the  very  same  castle 
took  on  him  the  titte  of  king.  Here  he  was  waited 
on  by  his  creature  Suckmghaih^  the  mayor,  and 
8ueh  of  the  citizens  as  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose  df  forcing  the  crown  on  the  seemingly 
f^uctant  hypocrite.  Shakespeare  has  made  an 
admh*able  scene  out  of  this  part  of  our  history.* 
His  successor  repaired,  or  perhaps  refcuilt,  Bay- 
nard  Castle;  and^  as  if  foreseeing  a  long  series  of 
peacefol  years^  changed  its  form  into  that  of  a 
palacd  fdr  quiet  times.f  According  to  the  tiew 
of  it  which  I  have  seen,  it  included  a  square  court, 
with  an  octagonal  tower  in  the  center,  and  two  in 
the  front;  between  which  were  several  square  pro- 
jections from  top  to  bottom,  with  the  windows  in 
pairs  one  above  the  other ;  benealfi  was  ai  bridge 
and  stairs  to  the  river. 

Henry  VII.  often  resided  here,  and  from 
hence  made  several  of  his  solemn  processions. 
Here,  in  1505,  he  lodged  Philip  of  Austria,  the 
matrimonial  kmg  of  Castik^  tempest-dfiven  into 
his  dominions,  and  shewed  him  the  pomp  and 
glory  of  his  capital. :(; 

Th»  castle  was  the  residence  of  Sir  WilHam 
Sydn^f  who  died  chamberlain  and  steward  to 

*  Richard  III.  act  iii.  sc.  vii. 

t  From  an  old  survey  of  Londtm.  {  HoUnthed,  793- 

2  IS 
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Edward  VI.  In  this  place  Mary,  the  gloomy 
queen  oi  Philip  II.  oi  Spain,  had  her  right  to  the 
throne  resolved  on ;  and  from  hence  her  partizans 
sallied  forth  to  proclame  her  lawful  tide.  It  was 
then  the  property  and  residence  of  William  Her- 
^ertf  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  particular  favorer  of  the 
rightful  heir.  Her  successor,  Elizabeth^  did  his 
lordship  the  honor  of  supping  %vith  him:  after 
supper,  her'  majesty  went  on  the  water  to  shew 
herself  to  her  subjects ;  her  barge  was  instantly 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  boats ;  loud  acclamar 
tions  delivered  from  the  heart,  music^  and  fire- 
works testified  the  happiness  they  felt  at  the  sight 
of  this  mother  of  her  people.  Early  hours  were 
then  the  fashion,  for,  notwithstanding  this  scene 
was  exhibited  on  the  35th  of  April,  she  retired  to 
her  palace  at  1 0  o  clock.*  The  family  of  the  earls 
of  Shrewsf^ury  resided  in  the  castle  till  it  was 
burnt  in  the  great  fire. 
Tower  op  To  the  west  of  this  stood  the  other  of  FitzsU- 
"cuBT.  phen^s  castles,  the  tower  of  Montfichet,  founded 
by  Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  a  native  of  Rome,  hut 
related  to  the  Conqueror :  he  brought  with  him  a 
strong  force,  and  fought  gallantly  in  his  cause,  in 
the  field  of  Hastings.^  Its  date  was  shorty  for  it 
was  demolished  by  king  Jolm  in  1213,  after  ba- 
nishing Richard,  successor  to  Gilbert,  the  actual 


*  Sirypes  Annali.  f  DugdaWs  Baron,  L  438. 
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owner.*  The  materials  were  applied  in  1276  (as 
before  related)  towards  building  the  monastery  of 
the  Black  Friars. 

A  LITTLE  farther  is  Puddle  Docky  and  Puddle 
Dock  Hillj  remarkable  only  for  having  in  the 
latter  the  western  termination  of  the  long  street 
called  Thames-street  J  which  extends  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Tower^  a  mile  in  length.  In  early 
times,  the  southern  side  was  guarded  by  a  wall, 
close  to  the  river,  strengthened  with  towers. 
These  are  mentioned  by  Fitzstephens  as  having 
been  ruined  and  undermined  by  the  river.  Lord 
Xyttelton  justly  observes,  that  after  the  building 
of  the  Tower  and  the  bridge,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity of  restoring  these  fortifications ;  as  it  was 
impossible  (at  lest  after  the  bridge  was  flung 
across  the  Thames)  for  any  fleet  to  annoy  the 
city.  The  wall  originally  stood  farther  from  the 
river  than  the  present  buildings  and  wharfs,  a 
considerable  space  between  the  street  and  the 
water  having  been  gained  in  a  long  series  of  ages. 

Not  far  from  Puddle  Dock,  in  old  times,  stood 
an  antient  house  of  s^ne  and  timber,  built  by  the 
lords  of  Berkeley,  a  potent  race  of  barons.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  it  was  the  residei\ce  of  the 
great  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  JVancick,\  who 
seems  to  have  made  himself  master  of  this  by 
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•  Siow^s  Survaii,  114. 


t  The  same,  641. 
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violtnoe,  among  other  cttates  of  the  Berkeliss^  to 
which  he  made  pretensions  on  the  death  of  TTka^ 
mas  fourth  lord  Berkeley.^ 

Fbom  hence  I  turn  north  till  I  arrive  at  the 
site  of  Lvdgitte.  In  front  are  the  magnificent 
structure  of  St  FauPs,  and  its  confined  church- 
yard. To  the  north  all  is  piety.  Ave-Maria^iane^ 
Pifter-npsier-raWj  and  Amen  C&mery  indicate  tiie 
sanctity  of  the  motley  inhabitants.  And  on  the 
south  sidci  we  may  find  CredQ-lane,  Sermon4ane^ 
and  GoUy-man'StrHt'  Before  I  mention  that 
noble  cathedrali  I  pursue  the  left  hand  Uray  to 
Wamdck-lane; 

CoLLBOB  OF  Where  stands  a  dome  majestic  to  the  sight, 

Pbtsiciavs.  ^q^  sumptiKNis  arches  bear  ita  oval  ^gbt; 

A  golden  globe,  plac*d  high  with  artful  skill,' 
Seems  to  the  distant  sight  a  gilded  pill. 

In  prose,  the  College  of  Physicians;  a  society 
founded  originally  by  Doctor  LinacrCy  the  first 
who  rescued  the  medical  art  from  the  hands  of 
illiterate  monks  and  empirics.  The  college  was 
first  in  Knigbt-rider-street ;  afterward  it  was 
removed  to  Amen  Comer;  and  finally  fixed  here. 
The  present  building  was  the  work  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher TVren.  On  the  top  of  the  dome  is  a  pit 
ball)  which  the  witty  Garth  calls  the  gilded  pilL 
On  the  summit  of  the  centre  is  the  bird  of  JE^^u- 
lapiuSy  the  admonishing  cock. 

•  Dugdale's  Baron*  I  36s. 
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On  one  Bade  of  the  court  is  a  statiie  of 
Charks  11:  on  the  opposite,  that  of  the  noto- 
rious Sir  John  Cutler.  I  waa  greatly  at  a  loss  to 
learn  how  so  much  respect  was  shewn  to  a  cha-» 
racter  so  stigmatised  for  avarice.  I  think  myself 
much  indebted  to  Doctor  Wabren  for  the  extra* 
ordinary  history.  It  appears,  by  the  annab  of 
the  college,  that  in  the  year  1674,  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  had  been  subscribed  by  the  fellows, 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  college,  the  old  one 
having  been  consumed  in  the  great  fire,  eight 
years  before.  It  also  appears,  that  Sir  John 
Cui/eTy  a  near  relation  of  Doctor  fVhktkr,  the 
president,  was  desirous  of « becoming  a  benefactor. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Sir 
John,  to  thank  him  for  his  kind  intentions.  He 
accepted  their  thanks,  renewed  his  promise,  and 
specified  the  part  of  the  building  of  which  lie  in- 
tended to  bear  the  expence.  In  the  year  1680, 
statues  in  honor  of  the  king,  and  Sir  Johny  were 
voted  by  the  members :  and  nine  years  afterward, 
the  college  being  then  completed,  it  was  resolved 
to  borrow  money  of  Sir  John  Cutlery  to  discharge 
the  college  debt,  but  the  sum  is  not  specified.  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  1699,  Sir  John*s  execu'- 
tors  made  a  demand  on  the  college  of  7000/. ; 
which  sum  was  supposed  to  include  the  money 
actually  lent,  the  money  pretended  to  be  given, 
but  set  down  as  a  debt  in  Sir  John*s  books,  and 
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tbe  interest  oa  both.  Lord  Raimor^  however, 
and  Mr.  Boulter^  Sir  John  Cutlers  executors, 
were  prevaled  upon  to  accept  9000L  firom  the 
college,  and  actually  remitted  tbe  other  five.  So 
tbat  Sir  John's  promise,  which  he  never  perfans- 
ed»  obtained  him  the  statue,  wd  the  Uberaliiy  of 
bis  executors  has  kept  it  in  its  plaoe  ever  since. 
But  the  college  wisely  have  obliterated  the  is- 
scription,  which,  in  the  warmth  of  its  gratitude,  k 
had  placed  beneath  the  figure : 

Omnis  Cutleri  cbdat  labor  Amphitheatro. 

Portraits.  Ik  the  great  room  are  several  portraits  of  geo- 
tlemen  of  the  faculty.  Among  them  Sir  IViemlon 
Mayernej  a  native  of  Gemva^  pbysidan  to  Jama 
and  Charks  I.  The  great  Sydenham^  to  whom 
thousands  ewe  their  lives^  by  his  daring  attempt 
(too  long  neglected)  of  the  cool  regimeo  in  the 
small-pox.  Harvey^  who  first  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  And  the  learned  and  |hous 
Sir  Thomas  Brozvn^  who  said  that  the  discovery  o( 
that  great  man's  was  preferable  to  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World. 

SirEomuko  Sia  Edmund  Kingy  a  favorite  of  Charles  IL 
When  tbat  monarch  was  first  struck  with  the  apo- 
plexy, he  had  the  courage  to  relieve  his  majesty 
by  instant  bleeding ;  putting  the  rigour  of  the  law 
to  defiance  in  case  of  failure  of  success.  A  thou- 
sand pounds  was  ordered  as  a  reward^  but  never 
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paid*  He  was  among  the  philosophers  of  hiw 
time,  who  made  tiie  famous  experiment  of  trans* 
fusing  the  blood  of  one  animal  into  another.  The  Op  Travs- 
blood  of  a  healthy  young  spaniel  was  conveyed  Blood. 
into  die  veins  of  an  old  mangy  dog,  who  was  per^ 
fectly  cored  in  lessu  than  a  fortnightf  The  blood 
of  a  young  dog  was  transfused  into  one  almosf 
blind  \?itfa  age,  and  which,  before,  could  scarcely 
move:  the  latter  did  in  two  hours  leap  and  frisk ; 
and  yet  the  young  dog,  which  received  in  retmn 
the  blood  of  the  old  or  distempered,  felt  no  sort  of 
injury4  Would  that  the  same  experiment  could 
be  extended  to  the  human  species  1  and,  should 
the  change  be  effected  on  mind  as  well  as  body, 
bow  unspeakable  would  be  the  benefit  to  the  whole 
race!  Not  only  every  loathsome  disorder  would 
be  done  away,  but  every  folly,  meanness,  and 
vice,  changed  to  their  opposite  virtues,  by  a  due  \ 
transfusion  of  worthy  plebeian  blood :  and,  what 
would  make  the  experiment  more  beautiful,  not 
the  lest  inconvenience  in  body  or  mind  would 
result  to  the  generous  lender  of  the  uncontami- 
nated  fluid. 

A  VERY  good  portrait  of  the  anatomist  Fesa*  Vesaltos. 
liw^  on  board,  by  JoJm  CalkaVy  a  painter  from  the 
dtttchy  of  Cleves,  who  died  in  1546.    This  cele- 
brated character  had  filled  the  professor's  chair  at 

•  Burnetts  Hist,  of  hb  own  Times,  i.  606» 
'     t  Phil.  Trans,  abr.  iii.  224.  J  The  same. 
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Venice;  after  that,  was  Ibr  some  time  physician 
to  Charles  V.  Disgusted  with  the  maimers  of  a 
court,  be  determined  on  a  voyage  to  the  Hefy 
Land.  The  republic  of  Venice  sent  to  him  to  fiU 
\he  professorship  of  medicine  at  Padua,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  J^a//(^iiM.  On  his  return,  in  1564, 
he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  isle  ofZante,  where  he 
perished  by  hunger. 

Doctor  Goodal^  the  Stentor  of  Gartlis  Dis- 
pensary. Doctor  MilHngtcn^  whom  the  witty 
author  compliments  with  the  following  lines,  and, 
from  what  I  understand,  with  great  justice : 

Machaon,  whose  experience  we  adore. 

Great  as  yoar  matchless  merit  b  your  power : 

At  your  approach  the  haffied  tyrant  Death 

Breaks  his  keen  shafb,  and  grinds  his  clashing  teeth. 

The  portrait  of  Doctor  Freind,  the  historian  of 
physic,  and  the  most  able  in  his  profession,  and 
the  most  elegant  writer  of  bb  time,  must  not  be 
omitted.  The  fine  busts  of  Harvey,  Sydcnkam, 
and  Mead,  the  physician  of  our  own  days,  merit 
attention :  and  with  them  I  close  die  dbtinguish- 
ed  list. 

The  library  was  furnished  with  books  by  Sir 
Theodore  Mayeme.  And  it  received  a.  consider- 
able addition  from  the  marquis  of  Dorchester. 
Mr.Gborob  I  REFLECT  with  pleasure  on  my  frequent  visits 
to  Mr.  George  Edzvards,  the  worthy  librarian, 
and  very  able  ornithologist     His  works  are  b6 
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w^U  known^  and  so  justly  esteemed,  a9  to  render 
any  panegyric  of  mine  superfluous.  Notwitb* 
standing  we  were  both  of  a  tradCj  we  lived  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony.  I  esteem  his  present  to 
me,  not  long  before  his  death,  of  several  of  his 
original  drawings  in  Indian  ink,  a  most  valuable 
part  of  my  collection,  as  well  as  a  proof  of  the 
friendship  of  a  truly  honest  man.* 

Warwick-lank  took  its  name  from  its  having  Warwick* 
in  it  the  inn  or  house  of  the  Beauchamps  earls  of  ^^^' 
IVarwick.  Oc%^  countess  of  fVarwick  lived  in 
it  the  28th  of  Henry  VI.  It  afterward  fell  to 
Richard  NeviUe^  the  famous  king-making  earl, 
whose  popularity  and  manner  of  living  merit 
recital.  St0W  mentions  his  coming  to  London^ 
in  the  famous  convention  of  1458,  **  with  600 
^'  men,  all  in  red  jackets  imbrodered,  with  ragged 
^^  stavifiy  before  and  behind,  and  was  lodged  in 
''  IVarwckt'lsne:  in  whose  house  there  was  often 
'*  six  oi^en  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every  taveme 
'^  was  full  of  his  meate;  for  hee  that  had  any 
^^  acquaintance  in  that  house,  might  have  there 
''  so  much  of  sodden  and  rost  meate,  as  he  could 
**  pricke  and  carry  upon  a  long  dagger.''! 

This  house  was  often  the  scene  of  boundless 
hospitality;  the  instrument  of  his  furious  spirit 
and  boundless  ambition.     This  mighty  peer,  in  all 

•  He  died  July  23d»  1773^  aged  80.         f  Sfoio*«  5«rvaM»  130. 
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his  castles,  was  supposed  to  feed  annually  thirtj 
thousand  men. 

On  the  front  of  a  house  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
lane  is  placed  a  small  neat  statue  of  Guy  earl  of 
fVarwickf  renowned  in  the  days  of  king  Athelstan 
for  killing  the  Danish  gmnt  Colbrandj  and  per- 
forming numbers  of  other  exploits,  the  delight  of 
my  childish  days.  This  statue  is  in  miniature  the 
same  with  that  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
kn^  in  Guy's-cliff  near  Warwick.  The  arms  on 
the  shield  are  chequh  or  and.  azur,  a  chevron 
erminij  which  were  his  arras,  afterward  gold^  by 
the  Beauchamps  earls  of  JVarwick.* 
Ahtibmt        Not  far  from   hence,    near  Ave-Maria-la^ie, 

HoiiSB  OF 

THE  Dukes  stood  a  great  house  of  stone  and  wood,  belonging, 

VagvV.     in  old  times,  to  John  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  earl 

of  Richmond,  cotemporary  with  Edward  II.  and 

III ;  after  him  it  was  possessed  by  the  earls  of 

Pembroke,  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  and  Henry  \h 

Pembroxb*s  and  was  called  Pembroke's  inn,  near  Ludgate^  It 
next  came  to  William  Beauchxin^  lord  Abergavenny, 

Beroavbk-  and  was  called  Bergavenny-house.  In  the  19th  of 
Henry  VL  it  fell,  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  Edmund 
Neville,  lord  Abergavenny;  and  in  the  timeof  queen 
Elizabeth',  we  find  it  possessed  by  Henry  lord  Aher- 

•  John  C.  Brooke,  esq;  Somergei.     Sec  also  Dugdalet  Wof^ 

wicksh.  i.  274.— The  arms  chequee  Or  and  Az  with  a  chevron 

ermin^  were  borne  by  Thomtu  de  Newhtrgh  earl  of  Wartpici  in 

'  l£d2.    The  Beauchamps  usuallj  ff^^GvLZB,  a  Fe^  btdtoefu.w 

cross  crosslets  ORt    £d. 
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gmenny.    To  finish  the  anti-climax^  it  was  finally 
possessed  by  the  Company  of  Stationers,  who  re-  Statioitbrs 
built  it  of  wood,  and  made  it  their  hall.     It  was        ^^"" 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  present  plain  building.     The  preceding  own 
ers  might  boast  of  their  nobility ;  their  successors 
of  their  wealth ;   for  in  that  sad  calamity,  lord 
Clarendon  estimated  that  the  loss  of  the  company    . 
did  not  amount  to  less  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

My  munificent  countryman  John  Boydell^  late 
lord  mayor  of  London^  presented  to  this  hall  two 
^good  pictures,  one  of  George  Douglas  assisting 
Mary  Stuarl  in  her  escape  from  Lochkven  Castle. 
The  queen  and  Ihe  gallant  Douglas^  are  repre- 
sented by  the  pamter,  Mr.  Graham^  of  exquisite 
beauty.  The  other  is  of  Alfred  dividing  his  loaf 
with  a  pilgrim,  the  work  of  Mr.  JVest. 

In  the  stock  room  is  a  well-painted  portrait  of    , 
Tycho  Wing^  son  of  Vincent  Wing^  a  celebrated 
astrologer  and  almanack-maker. 

Th£R£  is,  besides,  a  bust  of  the  celebrated 
printer  JVilliam  Bowyer^  a  man  equally  distiop 
guished  by  his  erudition  and  his  probity :  also  a 
good  portrait  of  his  father,  to  whom  he  succeeded 
in  business  and  reputation*  The  father  died  in 
December  1737,  aged  74.  The  son  in  November 
1777,  aged  78.  Both  were  patronized  by  the 
most  respectable  characters  of  the  age.     The 
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lather  of  whom  was  honored  with  the  friendi^Kip 
of  the  piou9  Nelstm,  whose  portrait  i^t  to  be  f6tn 
in  thb  hali.« 
St.  Paul's  The  cathedral  of  St  Pcml  more  than  fiHs  the 
'space  of  Ludgate-hill.  The  best  aoChority  we 
hate  for  the  origin  of  this  church,  is  from  its  great 
restorer  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  His  opinion, 
that  there  had  been  a  church  on  this  spot,  builC 
by  ttie  Christians  in  the  time  of  the  RMUtM^  was 
confirmed :  when  he  searched  for  the  foundatSdns 
for  his  own  design,  he  met  with  those  6f  the  ori- 
ginal prtshtfteriumy  or  semicircular  chancel  of  the 
old  chwrch.  They  consisted  only;  of  Ktnthk 
rabble^iitoite>  artfiiUy  worked,  and  consdidsted 
with  exceedingly  hard  mortar,  in  the  Roman  man- 
ner, much  excelling  the  superstructure-f  He  ex- 
pkkles  Che  notion  of  there  having  been  here  a  tem- 
ple of  Dianay  and  the  discovery  of  the  horns  of 
animals  used  kk  the  sacrifices  to  that  goddess,  on 
which  the  opbion  had  been  founded,  no  such 
having  been  discovered  in  ait  hi»  researches. j; 
What  wais  found,  is  mentioned  in  the  13th  page  of 
this  book. 

The  first  church  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  Dkclesian  persecution,  diid  to  have! 
been  rebuilt  in  the  reJgn  of  Comfdntine.  This 
was  again  demolished  by  the  pagan  Soj^ans  ;  and 

*  Life  of  Bowjftr,  49s.  f  P»€ni€Uia,  266. 

t  The  iuat,  nt. 
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restored,  in  609,  by  Skbert^  a  petty  prince,  ruliag 
in  these  parts  under  Eihelbert  king  of  Kent,  the 
first  Christian  monarch  of  the  Sasan  race ;  who, 
at  the  instance  of  St.  Jugustin,  appointed  Meiitus 
the  first  bishop  oiLondm.  Erkenwald,  the  son  of 
king  QjS^Oj  foflirth  in  succession  from  MeUtus, 
ornamented  bis  cathedral  very  highly,  and  im* 
proved  the  revenues  with  his  own  patrimony*  He 
was  most  deservedly  canoni2ed ;  for  the  very  litter 
u  which  be  was  carried  in  his  lost  illness^  ccm* 
tinned  many  centuries  to  cure  fevers  by  the  touch ; 
and  the  very  chips,  carried  to  the  sick,  restored 
tbeoi  to  hoalth. 

W»EH  the  city  of  Lomhn  was  destrv^ed  by 
fire,  in  108^,  this  church  was  burnt;  theUshop 
Matarkius  b^aa  to  rebuild  it,  and  laid  the  foun^ 
dadoB,  which  reoiained  till  its  second  destructioii, 
firom,  the  same  cause,  in  the  last  century*  No(k 
withstanding  Mauritius  lived  twenty  years  after  he 
had  begun  this  pious  work,  and  bishop  Beaumu^ 
or  Belmeis,  enjoyed  the  see  twenty  more,  yet;  such 
was  the  grandeur  of  the  design,  that  it  remained 
unfinisbed.  The  first  had  the  ruins  of  the  Pak^ 
tiim  tower  bestowed  on  hhn^  as  materials  for  the 
building :  and  Hmry  L  bestowed  on  the  same 
prelate  part  of  the  ditch  belon^g  to  the  7bavr, 
which,  with  purchases  made  by  himself,  enabled 
him  to  inclose  the  whole  with  a  wall.    The  same 
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monarch  granted  beaades,  that  every  ship,  wUcb 
brought  stone  for  the  church,  should  be  exempted 
from  toll;  he  gave  him  also  all  the  great  fishes 
taken  in  his  precincts,  except  the  toi^es ;  and 
lastly,  he  secured  to  him  and  his  sucdessor,  the 
delicious  tythes  of  all  his  venison  in  the  county  of 

St.  Faith*8.  The  steeple  was  finished  in  1221.  Tho*  noble 
subterraneous  church  of  St.  Faith^  Ecclesia  Sancta 
Ftdis  in  cryptis^  was  begun  in  1257.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  three  rows  of  massy  clustered  pillars, 
with  ribs  diverging  from  them  t^  support  the  so- 
lemn roof.  This  was  the  parish  chutch.  This 
undercroft,  as  buildings  of  this  sort  were  called, 
had  in  it  several  chauntries  and  monuments.  It 
extended,  says  Dugdak^*  under  part  of  the  choir, 
and  the  structure  eastward,  and  was  supported 
by  three  rows  of  large  and  massy  pillars :  a  print 
of  it  attends  the  description  given  by  our  great 
antiquary.  No  part  is  now  left  of  this,  or  of 
any  other  antient  crypt.  A  vast  vault,  supported 
by  pillars,  runs  under  the  whole  of  St.  PauTs^ 
the  work  of  its  celebrated  architect  Sir  Christih 
pher  is  interred  in  an  obscure  comer,  beneath 
an  ordinary  flag,  and  on  the  wall  above  is  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  written  by  his  son : 

•  Hbt  oiSt.  PauPs,  119. 
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Subbia  conditiir^ 
Hajus  ecclesite  et  iirbis  conditor» 

Cristopherus  Wrev, 
Qui  vixit  annos  ultra  nonaginta, 

Non  libi  aad  bono  publico. 
Lector,  si  roonumentum  reqiurisj 

CXRCUMSPJ[CB. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  beautiful  thoug))t 
should  be  flung  away  in  the  most  d^cksome  nook 
of  the  whole  fabrick.  May  we  venture  to  suggest 
to  theyenerableChapter  the  propriety  with  which 
the  inscription  ovght  be  placed  beneath  the  center 
of  the  magnificent  dome,  on  some  elegfmt  ceno- 
taph directing  the  eye  to  the  intended  object?  . 

Hjej^Iit  Lacie,  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in 
lS12t  made  what  was  called  the  New  IVork,  at 
the  east  end  of  the  church/  in  which  was  the 
chapel  of  pur  Lady,  and  that  of  St.  Dunstan. 
In  the  latter  was  the  tomb  of  that  great  earl. 

The  Chapter-house  adjoining  to  the  south  Chaptbr. 
transept^  was  circular,  and  supported  by  four 
central  pillars^  and  of  more  elegant  gothk  than 
the  rest  of  the  building.  This  projected  into  a 
most  beautiful  cloister,  two  stories  high.  On 
the  walls  of  a  clorster  on  the  north  side  of 
Su  PauCsy  called  Pardon-church-haugh^  was 
painted  the  Machab?r,  or  dance  of  deaths  a  com- 
mon subject  on  the  walls  of  cloisters  or  religious 
places.     This  was  a  single  piece,  a  long  train  of 

•  See  the  plao  in  Dugdales  St.  PauCs,  l6l. 
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all  orders  of  men,  from  the  pope  to  the  lowest  of 
human  beings;  each  figure  has  as  his  partner, 
Death ;  the  meagre  spectre  which  leads  the  dance, 
shaking  hb  remembering  hour-glass.*  Our  old 
poet  Lydgate^  who  flourished  in  the  year  1430, 
translated  a  poem  on  the  subject,  from  the  RremJi 
verses  which  attended  a  painting  of  the  same  kind, 
about  Stn  Innocent's  cloister,  at  Paris.  The  ori- 
ginal verses  were  made  by  Machaber,  a  Qernum^ 
in  his  own  language.  This  shews  the  antiquity  tA 
the  subject,  and  the  origin  of  the  hint  frotn  which 
Holbein  executed  his  famous  painting  at  BdsU. 

This  cloister,  the  dance,  and  innumerable  fine 
monuments  (for  here  were  crowded  by  far  the 
most  superb)  fell  victims  to  the  sacrilege  of  the 
protector  Somerset^  who  demolished  the  whole, 
and  carried  the  materials  to  his  palace  then  erect- 
ing in  the  Strand. 

Farther  to  the  west,  adjoining  to  this  south 
side,  was  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory.  Over 
it  was  one  of  the  towers  which  ornamented  the 
Lollards  western  front  It  was  called  the  Lollards  Tawetj 
and  was  the  bishop's  prison  for  the  heterodox,  in 
which  was  committed  many  a  midnight  murder. 
That  of  Richard  Hunn,  in  1514,  was  one  most 
foul ;  he  was  confined  there ;  he  was  hanged  there 
by  the  contrivance  of  the  chancellor  of  the  dioces^ 

*  Dmgdale's  Monati.  i.  367;  in  which  both  print  and  venes  aft 
prc8erved.<*See  DugiaUTs  Si.  PauTi,  134,  a&d  Sim'w  ArvM^^lfr 
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Hom^;  ht  Waaf  ^ndtjliz^d  ^idi'  duic?d6 ;  his 
cxM^jfl^  iWs  ignotiiinkru^^  bfuri^di  TH6  ihurder' 
c6me  oiH;  the  coh)nl^*s  ihqU^st  stat'oii  the  asKes; 
and  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  witfat  niurder 
rfgkiiiif'  Har^  diid'  m  acc6iiit)li(i^^:  The  bishbp, 
lt^!^Me't,  der^bd^d  tiikm.  Tb«  icing  interfered; 
&&A  ord^M  iA€  thunl^n^t^'td^ni^te  restitution  to' 
the  cfhilcfreh  of  the  deceased,  to  tHe  amount  of^ 
dfteeii  Hundred  pbiinds.  Yet  tJie  jSerpetfators  of 
thiif-  vfliklhy  Escaped  With  d  pa(rd6rt,  notwith- 
standing th^  kfi^g;  in  liis  di^er,  kpfeaks  to  theni  aiT' 
hitVibg'  cbdiiftiked  vfhM  hiihs^f  styles  the  chid^ 
liiuWfei'* 

Tjrti  lailt  pei*so!i  cbdfitidd  Kei-e  ii^as  Peter  Bur- 
chet  of  the  Tempkj  who,  in  1573,  desperately' 
iMUUdeii  the  ei^iebitited  seaman  Sir  Kichnrd  Haw- 
kins,  in  the  o^en  stifeet;  whom  he  liad  mistaken  for 
SW  Christopher  Hc/thn.  He  was  committed  to 
tHik  priitoD;  and  afterwahl  removed  tb  the  Tower  ; 
Kfe  tHere  barbart>usly  liiuirderddt  otae  of  his  keep« 
^i;  yfhm  tried,  cohvictcfd;  had  his  right  haiid' 
itivL^oS,  and  tHeh' hangbd.  He  was  found  to' 
b^ii^viblebt  ebthucriast,  who  thboght  it  lawful  to 
katsttfeh  a3  oppo^ed^the  truth  of  the  gospel. 

Tfi^  sftyie  of  the  antient  cathedral  was  a  most 
\^^ijta^fii\  gothic ;  o^er  the  eist  eiid  was  an  elegant' 
dfdtflai*-  ^ndb^;   ^(brtttibns  wete  made  in  the' 

# 

r  F^#  Mar^,  ii.  8  to  \4.       f  Suw,  Ggo.-^^tnnfit,  ii.  449. 
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ends  of  the  two  transepts ;  so  that  their  form  is 
not  delivered  down  to  us  in  the  antient  plans; 
from  the  central  tower  rose  a  lofty  and  most 
graceful  spire. 
OiMBvsioirs      The  dimensions  of  thb- noble  temple,  as  taken 

OF  THB 

Church,  in  1309y  were :  the  length  ux  hundred  and  ninety 
feet;  the  breadth  a  hundred  and  twenty;  the 
height  of  the  roof  of  the  west  part,  from  the  flow, 
one  hundred  and  two ;  of  the  east  part,  a  hundred 
and  eighty-eight;  of  the  tower,  two  hundred  and 
sixty;  of  the  spire,  which  was  made  of  wood 
covered  with  lead»  two  hundred  and  seventy^four. 
The  whose  space  the  church  occupied  was  three 
acres  and  a  hMf>  one  rood  and  a  half,  aqd^siz 
perches.* 

We  may  be  astonished  at  thb  amazing  build- 
ing, and  naturally  enquire  what  fund  could  sup- 
ply money  to  support  so  vast  an  expence.  fiat 
monarchs  resigned  their  revenues  resulting  from 
the  customs  due  for  the  materials,  which  were 
brought  to  the  adjacent  wharfe;  they  funusbed 
-wood  from  the  royal  forests:  prelates  gave  up 
much  of  their  revenues:  and^  what  was  more 
than  all,  the  pipus  bait  of  indulgences,  and  remis- 
sions of  penance,  brought  in,  frbm.  the  good  people 
of  thb  realm,  *most  amazing  sums.  Pope  hmo- 
cent  II L  in  1S52,  ^ve  a  release  of  sixty  days 

•  DugdaU,  17. 
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"penance :  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  gave,  a  few 
years  before,  a  relaxation  of  fifty  days :  Brnnfuce^ 
archbishop  of  Canterburyj  forty  days.  In  brief, 
there  was  not  a  prelate  who  did  not,  in  this  man- 
ner, excite  his  flock  to  contribute  liberally  to  this 
great  and  pious  design.  ^ 

The  nave  was  supported  by  clustered  pillars 
and  round  arches,  the  style  preserved  by  the  Nor- 
manSj  after  the  conquered  Sax6ns.  The  gdleries 
and  windows  of  the  transepts  were  alra  finished 
with  rounded  arches.  The  skreen  to  the  choir, 
and  die  chapel  of  our  Lady^  were  gothic.  The 
skreen  remarkably  elegant^  ornamented  with  sta* 
lues  on  each  side  of  the  door,  at  the  expence  of  Sir 
Paul  Piwlar,*  We  are  obliged  to  the  industry  of 
Hollar^  for  preserving  this  knowledge  of  its  aa- 
tient  state.  His  great  empfloyer  Sir  fVUliam  Dug- 
dale  J  and  that  emment  artist,  were  fortunately 
coevali  The  pen  of  the  one,  and  the  burin  of  the 
other,  were  vigi»rously  employed,  befoine  the  ra- 
vages of  the  great  fire^  oh  multitudes  of  the  choice 
antiqokies  of  our  capital.  To  the  same  distin- 
guished characters  we  owe  our  acquaintance  with 
the  tombs  :^  but  we  are  not  toi  expect  in  this 
diUTch  the  number,  or  the  elegance;  of  those  of 
Westminster.    St*  Peter,  the  porter  of  heaven, 

•  -See  Dugdalis  St.  PauTi,  p#  143.  plates  marked  U6-&7-t. 
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ETBU.UD  .C9(Qq>t  thcMe  of  iSmvm  f««?,  Jdone  «|cxe  Iwod 

0uit^ itiiey  wjuiB  4<i(ffiir«4  </of  jkbat  bgMt,  tfe»y 
had  the  honor  of  receiving  ^  rjOBMiop  ,c( 

Jo^v  9F  Old  /oJb  of  GaunI,  time*honorad  Lanauter  ! 

Gavmt.  . 

*«  ''^'  ^  Imotber,  faither,  Mid  wic)a  of  icings.  He  died 
ju  1999 » 4Wd  hM  ft  ntost  infipi^qait  ilomb  «^^ 
,ed,oyer  tpnp,  ruioied  J>y  the  6mfiil;iQB4  vMmy  of  idie 
iii^t  ceDt,vi:y.  ^  ^  his  finst  yr^^  ^^inwl,  kf 
^Bgfiumttwt  bisi^ath  »  rich  >c»Tv>py*of  taheraiMdye 
work ;  h»9  crest  uj^^  his  «kac^^  .or  .€»p.of  et9»»  $ 
Ays  «i;ti«jld>  and  his  jnighty  apo^r,  were  hung  qd  his 
jKionutQe»t  iM  so  nfuay  lKopb«es. 

4"e"«»'  '*  *^  **^  •^"'*'  **  '^^^^  ^  .Mwctity,  ihe  lich 
_  V*t«>.  ^fl'^w?  >hrine  .9f  S/.  Brkamaid  should  havie  pm- 
'^'^''"v^ed;  vinctb  rested  .on  his  pbioa^tar  tomb.  N9 
^9oder  iSt  «o  AQcoiuKt  of  .tt^  mnu^  before  lOMir 
jtiowd,  ithis  ^hrwe  ma  a  9-eat  resort  (Mf  piaus  dec 
yote^.  Jt  WHS  enriched  npj^  gold,  ^mr,  and 
IKCtio^A  «tooef ,  hy  the  dean  and  cbap^r»  who,  iq 
JI909,  ievpljfy^  ittuxe  gcMsmiths  i»  yrmk  on  it  a 
iVhole  y^ ;  }he  W99»f4  the  i^ostexpert  .was  oidy 
,^ght  jihiUngs  a  f^eek,  of  Abe  other  two,  £se  sUi- 
lings.  Of  the  ^ts  from  devotees,  that  of  Riekard 
de  Pr^tqn,  of  Lfindpn,  grjoc^,  ww  jnost  valimble, 
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being  his  best  sapphire  stoniaiil^tbeve  to  reqiain  for 
curing  of  in&'mities  in  the  eyes.'^ 

Th£  shriacf  of  R^^  Niger ^  bishop  of  Lwdon  Shrivb  ov 
in  the  thirteenth  ceatury,  was  also  in  bigp  repute;       oer. 
a  visit  to  it  was  frequesAly  enjoixied  in  the^ndul-  ^^^^»^^ 
geoces  given  for  the  rebuildiAg  of  this  church. 
•  Henry  LacxjSi  the  great  earl  of  Unjoin,  an  Earl  of Lm- 
eminent  commander  under  Edward  i.  particularly  DugdaulsA^ 
in  the  fTelsh  wars^  was  burled  in  that  part  of  the 
cburch  of  his  own  buildiog,  called  tiae  New  Work. 
Hecfied  at  bis  house  in  town,  called  Lincoln^Inn^ 
He  w<as  vmed  in  mail ;  his  body  covered  with  a 
short  gown ;  hfa  lej^  crossed,  for  he  had  either  the 
merit  of  iHisiting  the  Holy  Lan4^  or  (which  would 
entitle  hutt  to  a  right  to  thfit  attitude)  made  a  vow 
to  p^orm  that  expiatory  privilege. 

Sir  John  Beauohamp^  a  younger  son  of  Guy  Sir  Johh 
(uaA  of  ff^arwieky  io  1S60  was  intesred  here.  His  J^mJ^^II 
figure  ky  armed,  and  recumbent  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  order  of  the  Garter;  and  dis- 
tiagoished  himself  in  the  martial  reigp  of  £4* 
mxrd  HI.  by  numbers  of  gallant  actions  by  sea 
and  by  land. 

That  accomplished  kni^t,  the  ill-fated  Sir  SirSimovoii. 
Siioon  de  Burlejfj  lay  here  in  com[^te  armour,  Dugdai€,\(A. 
under  a  most  elegant  gothic  arch.     I  have  men* 
^nxed  his  sad  story  at  p.  394,  so  will  not  repeat 

*  Jiilgdale,  S3. — See  Boeihius  de  Lapid.  et  Gem.  184;  whp 
^ts  of  the  virtoes  of  the  sapphyr. 
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it  Here  was  deposited,  in  14^8,  (severed  from 
her  husband  the  great  John  Talbot^  who  was  in- 
terred M  fVhitchurch,  in  Sht^hire)  Margaret 
countess  of  Shrewsbury.  A  monuotient  was  de- 
signed iby  the  friendship  of  one  John  fVenlok^  at 
the  expence  of  a  hundred  pounds;  but^  from 
some  unknown  cause,  the  inscription  only  was 
executed.       •  • 

William       Wxlli AM  earl  of  PembrokCr  an  actiire  charac- 

Harl  Of 
PcMBROKi.  ter  in  tiie  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Mary^  Edward 

Dygdau,s$.  yj  ^j  Elizabeth,  with  his  first  countess  Anne,* 
sister  to  Catherine  Parre,  queen  to  Henry  VIII. 
who  dying  at  Baynard  Castky  in  1^51,  wasinter** 
red  here  with  vast  solemnity.  The  portraits  of 
Afme,  and  her  lord,  in  painted  glass,  are  still  ex* 
tant  in  the  chapel  at  ffilton,  and  ought  to  be  en- 
graved, t  The  earl  followed  her  in  1569*  They 
lay  beneatl)  a  magnificent  canopy  divided  into  two 
arches ;  at  tlieir  head,  kneeling,  is  their  dajughter 
Anne  lady  Talbot ;  at  their  feet,  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, thdr  sons  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke^  and  Sir 
Edward  Herbert^  of  Pool,  i.  e.  Pawis  Castle^  an- 
cestor of  the  earls  of  Pawis. 

DtAirCoLrr.     At  the  expence  of  the  Mercers  ComMny  was 

^^  *    '  erected  a  monument  tp  the  memory  oijahm  Cakt^ 

the  learned  dean  of  St.  PauCs,  the  iatknate  of 

Erasmus,  and  of  all  the  eminent  scholars  of  his 

time.    This  coo^ptiment  was  payed  him  by  the 

•  DugMes  BttTM.  ii.  259.  t  Mr.  Walpou. 
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Mercers,  because  his  father  had  been  of  their  com- 
pany, and  twice  lord  mayor.     He  was,  in  the  * 
beginning  of  life^  luxurious,  high-spirited,  and  sub- 
ject to  excess  in  mirth;  and  used  a  freedom  of 
speech  which  he  afterward  corrected.  He  thought 
too  much  for  the  clergy  of  his  days ;  and  often 
exposed  the  corruptions  of  the  church.    This  sub- 
jected him  to  persecution,  but  he  escaped  unhurt 
At  length  he  determined  to  retire  from  the  world; 
which  he  quitted  for  a  better  in  1519-     He  dedi- 
cated his  great  fortune  to  the  founding  of  the 
school  of  St  PauFsy  in  honor  of  Christ  Jtsu  in 
pueritia,  for  a  hundred  and  6fty-three  scholars.    A 
h^dsome  house  is  built  for  this  purpose,  under 
the  care  of  the  Mercers  Company.    Ilis  monu- 
ment had  his  bust  in  terra  cottCj  dressed  in  a 
gown  and  square  cap ;  and  beneath  it,  a  skeleton ' 
laid  ob  a  mat  rolled  up  under  its  head. 

That  great  and  honest  man.  Sir  Nicholais  Bacon,  sir  Nicro- 
lay  here  recumbent,  and,  notwithstanding  he  was  Bugdt^^ix. 
a  gownsman,  was  singularly  clad  in  complete  ar- 
mour: beneath  him  were  his  two  wives,  in  gowns 
and  short  ruflfs. 

Sir  Philip  Stdney,  the  delight  of  the  age,  SirPhilif 
the  most'heroic  and  virtuous  character  of  his  time,  Dugdaie,  109. 
had  no -more  than  a  board  with  a  most  wretched 
inscription  of  eight  verses,  to  record  a  fame  which 
nothing  can  injure.  .  His  remains  were  brought 
here  on  January  16,  1586,  with  the  utmost  mag- 
nificence.   There  was  a  general  mourning  for 
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him,  and  it  was  accounted  indecent,  for  many 
*  months,  for  any  gentleman  to  appear  at  court,  or 

in  the  city,  in  gay  apparel*    The  partialky  €)i  an 
individual  may  mistake  the  qualities  of  a  friead ; 
but  the  testimony  of  a  whole  nation  puts  his  merits 
beyond  dispute. 
Walsivo-       The  memory  of  the  great  IValmngham  also 
I>igdaL\gg.  r^te  ^^  ^^  <>^Q  deserts.     He  died  so  poor,  that 
his  friends  were  obliged  to  deposit  his  remain9  by 
stealth  into  their  grave,  least  they  should  be  arrest* 
ed.    By  accident  was  left,  in  an  old  book  of  kgeiid^ 
which  I  purcba^,  an  antiept  manqscript  list  of 
statesmen  in  the  retgn  of  Elizab^h,  consigned  by 
the  writer  to  the  pains  of  hell,  foj  their  ;eal  afflii^^t 
the  Catholics.    The  1st,  Leicester^  all  mjire, 
died  1588 :  Sd,  JValsinghamy  the  Secretiuie^  ain 
mjire  andjlam^*    lie  died,  Ap.  6,  159(H    Nq 
wonder,  since  he  could  contrive  to  get  th?  pope'9 
pocket  picked,  when  his  holiness  was  asl^^p,  of 
the  keys  of  a  cabinet,  by  which  he  made  bipiself 
master  of  an  original  letter  of  the  first  importance 
which  proved  the  saving  of  our  island  from  the 
machinations  of  its  enemies. 
Owen  tri       As  a  fVfUhman,  I  must  not  pass  over  the  qi«b- 
^'tmt!*'^'  bMng  epitaph  pf  the  quibbling  epigrammatic  my 
DugdaU.    pountryman  John  Owen,  bom  at  Lkmarnm^  in 
Caernarvonshire,  educated  at  Winchester,  and 
elected  fellow  of  Nem  CoUege.1[    He  lived  qoder 

*  Memoiif  of  the  S^dmes,  p.  109.        t  Mbemt  Ol«Mf  •  i.  47Q. 
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](;l)e  p^tvifm^  ,o(  ^l^bUbop  WUikmf,  mm)  died 

jpuva  tibi  9ta^9-  quia  parva  statura>  supdlex 

P^nraj  Tp|^  fiarvMS  ^lagna  per  ora  lil^r. 
ged  Don  panrus  hoaos,  oon  parvfi  est  gjloria,  ^uime 

Ingenio  baud  quicquam  est  majus  in  orbe  tuo. 
Paiva  domus  tezit,  templum  sed  grande,  poets 

Xw^  yp^  .vitfup>  qw»«  toanuntor,  yiggnt. 

I  WILL  conclude  with  die  melancholy  corse  of  Dojctqji 
Doctor  Donne,  the  wit  of  his  time,  standing  in  a  jyugdSt^ht, 
nicb,  and  wrapped  in  a  shroud  gathered  about  his 
head ;  with  his  feet  resting  on  an  urn.  Not  loujg 
before  his  death,  he  dressed  himself  in  that  fune- 
brial  habit,  placed  his  feet  on  an  urn  fixed  on  a 
board  exactly  of  his  own  height,  and,  shutting  his 
leyes,  Uke  ft  departed  person,  was  drawn  in  that 
attitude  by  a  skilful  painter.  This  gloomy  piece 
he  kept  in  his  room  till  the  day  of  his  death,  on 
March  31,  1691 ;  after  which  it  served  as  a  pat- 
tern for  his  tomb. 

It  will  be  endless  to  enumerate  the  altars  of  this  Tbb  Hm 
▼ast  temple,  numerous  as  those  of  the  Pantheon. 
\  content  myself  with  the  mention  of  the  High 
Altar  J  which  dazzled  with  gems  and  gold,  the  ^fts 
of  its  numerous  votaries.  /oAn,  king  of  France^ 
when  prisoner  in  England^  first  paying  his  respects 
to  St.  Erkemvald'S  shrine,  offered  four  basons  of 
gold :  and  the  gifts  at  the  obsequies  of  princes, 
foreign  and  British^  were  of  immense  value.  On 
the  day  of  the  conversion  of  the  tutelar  samt,  the 
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charities  were  prodigious,  first  to  the  souls,  nvhen 
an  indulgence  of  forty  days  pardon  was  given, 
veri  jxenitentibuSf  contritU  et  confessis ;  and,  by 
order  of  Henry  III.  fifteen  hundred  tapers  were 
placed  in  the  church,  and  fifteen  thousand  poor 
people  fed  in  the  church-yard. 

But  the  most  singular  offering  was  that  of  a  fat 
SrvGtTLAR  (Joe  in  winter,  and  a  buck  in  summer,  made  at  tlie 
high  altar,  on  the  day  of  the  commemoration  of 
the  saint,  by  Sir  JVilliam  de  Baude  and  his  family, 
and  then  to  be  distributed  among  the  caiions  resi- 
dent This  was  in  lieu  of  twenty-two  acres  of 
land  in  Essex^  which  did  belong  to  the  canons  of 
this  church.  Till  queen  Elizabeth's  days,  the 
doe  or  buck  was  received  solemnly,  at  the  steps 
of  the  high  altar,  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  attired 
in  their  sacred  vestments,  and  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  roles.  "  They  sent  the  body  of  the 
'^  bucke  to  baking,  and  had  the  head,  fixed  on  a 
'^  pole,  borne  before  the  crosse  in  the  procession, 
''  untill  they  issued  out  of  the  west  doore,  where 
^  the  keeper  that  brought  it  blowed  the  deathe  of 
'^  the  bucke,  and  then  the  homers,  that  were  about 
''  the  citie,  presently  answered  him  in  like  maimer; 
'^  for  which  paines  they  had  each  man,  of  fiie 
'^  deane  and  chapter,  four  pence  in  moneys  and 
.  '^  their  dinner ;  and  the  keeper  that  brought  ftiwas 
'^  allowed,  during  his  abode  there,  toe  bis  service, 
''  meate,  drinke,  and  lodging,  and  five  shillings  .in 
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''  money  at  his  gping  away,  together  with  a  loafe  of 
^'  breade  having  the  picture  of  St.  Paul  upon  it''* 

The  boys  of  5/.  PauFs  were  famoui^  for  acting  Mtstskies. 
the  mysteries  or  holy  plays,  and  even  regular  dra- 
mas. They  often  had  the  honor  of  performing 
before  our  monarchs.  Their  preparations  were 
expensive ;  so  that  they  petition)sd  Richard  IL  to 
prohibit  some  ignorant  and  inexperienced  persons 
from  acting  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament^  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  the  clergy  of  the  church. 
They  had  their  barne-bishop,  or  child-bisliopj  whoBoT-Bxsuop. 
assumed  the  state  and  attire  of  a  prelate.  Ludi- 
crous as  this  holy  counterfeit  was,  dean  Colet  ex- 
pressly orders  that  his  scholars  shall,  ^^  every  CAiY- 
''  dermas  daye,  come  to  Paulis  churche^  and  heare 
'^  the  chylde  bishop^s  sermon,  and  after  be  at  the 
''  hygh  masse,  and  each  of  them  offer  a  penny  to 
'^  the  chylde  bishop;  and  with  then^  the  maisters 
'*  and  surveyors  of  the  scole."  f  This  character 
was  very  common  in  many  of  the  churches  in 
FrancCy  under  the  name  of  L'Evique  desfoux^  or 
Archeoique  dtsjoux.  The  boy-bishops  were  dress- 
ed 10  the  pontifical  habits,  and  sung  such  indecent 
songs,  danced  and  committed  such  horrible  profa- 
nations, even  before  the  altar,  that  at  length  they 
were  suppressed  by  an  arrtt  of  parlement,:}:  at  the 
request  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Rheims. 

•  Warton'i  Hist,  of  Poetry,  ii.  39O.         t  Stowe's  Survaie,  641. 
I  Mcmoiies  de  la  (itt  des  foux,  pp.  5,  8,  10.     < 
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The  hoIinesB  of  iSm  plafce  dM  hdl  pft^^mit 

thie^s  and  profligateii'  6f  all  dt^nonimations  hide- 

ing  Hithk)  the  precincte;  ancf  commitfing,  under 

fiivor  of  the  night,  rifite¥deri9  a»d  6vcry  sort  d£  crfaie. 

Editatd  I.  gave  l3te  dean  antf  canons  permtssioQ  f6 

Church,  AVD  inclose  the  wh^le  wiffiin  a  wall  t  and  to  haVe  g:ate5 

BBLovoiwo  to'  be  shut  every  highl!,  to'  exclude  all  disorderly 

cLosio  w"™  P^te-    Wittiin  Aeite  ^alfe;  bti  t^ie  north-west 

A  Wall.    ^|^^^  ^^^  ^^  paUce,  the  winter  residedce  of  the 

'  tAcI  ^"  bishops'  of  London.    Frois^etrt  tdls  us,  that' after 

(he  great  toumanient  in  Snitfhfield,   kitt^  Edr 

ti^afdf  III.  and  his  queen  lodgied  hefe  (I  think  on 

occasion  of  tlieir  nuptials)':  "  There  was  goodly 

^^  datinsyrig  in  the  q^u^nes  k>dg!h^  ih*  presence  of 

'*  the'  kyng  and  his  Qncfed,  alhd  othei^  barons  of 

'*  Efigldndj  and  ladyes  and  datnoysdles,  tyllitwas 

"  daye,  whyche  was  tyme  for  ev^ry'persori  to  (kawe 

*^  to  theyr  lodgynges,  except  the  kynge  and  quene^ 

^*  who  lafye  there  in  the  byshoppeV  palayce,  for 

''  there  theye  laye  at  thef  fettste^  Had  jostes  du- 

"  ryngev**  ^ 

It  was  a  building  of  vast  extent,  and  frequently 
iodged  out  kings  oh  different  Occasions.  The  pboi* 
prince  Edward  V.  was  brought  here,  its  he  sup- 
posed to  take  possession  of  the  croWnr'  alUf,  in 
1501,  the  unhappy  CtHherm^  of  ^^^iKdgw*  wa* 
conducted  tcy  this  palace  ta  rtefet  hfer  yoiitig  I6ret, 


*  Firoisfdirf,  Sfi^,  franff.  if.  dV. 
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prince  ArihUr;  and  on  JVbv.  14,  was  publicly 
married  to  him  at  St^  Patd^s:  they  returned  to 
the  i^alace,  where  they  were  entertained  with  a 
splendid  niiQtial  fetist,  and  resided  here  a  few  days^ 
tiii  they  were  risited  by  the  king  and  queenj  who 
took  the  royal  pair  with  them  by  i^ater  from  Baj/^. 
nard  Castk  to  WMmimter,* 

Ik  1396)  Anne  de  Montfnortnd,  atnd  others, 
ambassadors  from  Francis  1.  were  maj^ificently 
lodged  akid  entertained  at  this  palade.  They  were 
tent  over  to  ratify  the  inhportant  trelities  betweeil 
the  two  monatchs,  and  to  compliment  Henry  with 
the  order  d[  St.  Miehael.-f  And.  in  1546,  the 
tFrench  ^unbasdador  Giaude  Anmbau,  admiral  of 
JFrance^  wa«  splendidly  Ibdged  in  the  saode  plaoe.;): 
He  was  a  fovorite. of  Frtincis  I.  and  sent  oter  to 
malca  peaeb  b^ween  Charles  V.  his  madter^  and 
Henrif. 

Iv  the  reign  of  EdivardVL  the  queen  dowager 
of  Scotland  was  here  entertained.  The  dean^s 
house,  and  the  bouses  of  the  prebendaries  and 
resid^^aries,  were  on  the  opposite  side ;  and,  in 
those  days  of  plain  living,  kept  great  hou^holds 
and  liberal  hospitality.^ 

QSF0l£  thi&  cath^ral  was  the  famous  PduVs     Paul's 
CrfiSB^  a  pulpit  ibrined  of  wood,  mounted  upon 
stdps  of  stone,  and  covered  with  lead,  in  which  the 

*  Holinshed,  789.  }  Mmtland,  ii.  880. 

f  th¥L  89s.  ^  The  tame. 
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most  eminent  divines  were  appointed  to  preach 
6very  Sunday  in  the  forenoon.  To  this  place,  the 
coarty  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  principal  citi- 
zens, used  to  resort.  The  greatest  part  ^f  the  cong^* 
gation  sat  in  the  open  air ;  the  king  and  hb  train 
had  covered  galleries ;  and  the  better  sort  of  peo- 
ple, if  I  jnay  judge  from  the  old  prints,  were  also 
protected  from  the  injury  of  the  weather ;  but  the 
far  greater  part  stood  exposed  in  the  open  «ir :  for 
which  reason  the  preacher  went,  in  very  bad  wea- 
JnZni  ther,  to  a  place  called  the  Shrowds;  a  covered 
space  on  the  side  of  the  church,  to  protect  the 
congregation  jn  inclement  seasons.  Considerable 
contributions  were  raised,  among  the  nobility  and 
citizens,  to  support  such  preachers  as  were  (as 
was  often  the  case)  called  to  town  from  either  of 
the  universities.  In  particular,  the  lord  mayor 
and  aldermen  ordered  that  every  preacher,  who 
came  from  a  distance,  should  be  freely  accommo- 
dated, during  five  days,  with  sweet  and  convenient 
lodgings,  fire,  candle,  and  all  necessari».  And 
notice  was  given  by  the  bishop  of  Land&n,  to  the 
preac|)er  appointed  by  him,  of  the  place  he  was  to 
repair  to. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  preaching  at 
crosses,  was  probably  accidental.  The  sanity  of 
this  species  of  pillar  often  caused  a  great  resort  of 
people,  to  pay  their  devotion  to  the  object  of  their 
erection.     A  preacher,  seeing  a  large  concourse, 
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might  be  seized  by  a  sudden  impulse^  asceild  the 
steps,  and  deliver  his  pious  advice  from  a  station 
80  fit  to  inspire  attention,  and  so  conveniently 
formed  for  the  purpose.  The  example  might  be 
followed,  till  the  practice  became  established  by 
custom. 

It  certainly  at  first  was  a  common  cross,  and 
coeval  with  the  church.  When  it  was  first  cover* 
ed,  and  converted  into  a  pulpit-cross,  we  are  not 
informed.  We  are  given  to  imderstand  that  it  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake  in  1382,  and  that 
William  Courtney ^  then  firchbishop  oi  Canterbury , 
collected  great  sums  for  rebuilding  it;  which,  says 
dean  Nowdy  in  a  sermon  he  preached  at  this  cross, 
he  applied  to  his  own  use.  Courtney  was  a  most 
munificent  prelate,  and  not  likely  to  abuse  the 
charity  of  his  flock ;  yet  it  was  not  rebuilt  till  the 
time  of  Thomas  Kemp^  elected  bishop  of  London 
in  I449i  who  finished  it  in  the  form,  says  GodwiUj 
m  which  we  see  it  at  present;*  and  so  it  stood 
till  it  was  demolished,  in  1643,  by  an  order  of  par- 
lement.  executed  by  the  willing  hands  of  Isaac 
Pennington,  tike  fanatical  lord  mayor  of  that  year, 
who  died  in  the  Tower,  a  convicted  regicide. 

We  hear  of  this  cross  being  in  use  as  early  as 
the  year  1959.  It  was  used  not  only  for  the  in- 
flitmcKioti  of  mankind,  by  the  doctrine  of  the  preach- 

'  *  PtttM.  JngL  U8.-^4!hdwin  published  his  !xx>k  in  \6\$, 

'    2  L 
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er»  but  Ah*  every  purpose  polkmidos  eecleaiietiofdl : 
for  giving  Ibrce  to  oatbs,  for  profluilgisig  1»wb^  or 
rather  tiie  poyal  pleasiue:  foit  the  eaMsaiott  o£  p»- 
pal  bulla^  for  anathematizing  siaaersy  fos  bensdio* 
tionsy  foe  expofiiog  penitents  under  eensure  oittie 
church,  for  recantations,  for  the  private  ends  of 
the  ambitioasy  and  for  ther  dafomiag  o£  those  ^«bo 
had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  crawned  head&* 

I N  l&S^j  Henry  1 1 L  commanded  the  lord!  mayor 
to  swear,  before  the  aldeomen^  every  persom  q£ 
twelve  yesffic  aad<  upwai^ds^  to  be*  true  to/ him  and 
bis^heu:9w 

Ibi  lS6e^  the  same  monarch  ceased  the  bull  of 
Urban  IV.  to  be  here  made  publici  as  an.  absolu- 
tion.  of.  him  and  his.  adhersnts,  who  hadswonot  to 
observe  the  Oxford:  provisions,  made  in  liie  violent 
meeting  at;  that  city  in.  19.5^  calledl  the.  mad  par- 
lement.  ^' 

Hebs,  in  1299»  Ralph  dt  BaUoc,  dean,  of  St. 
Paul%  cursed  all  those  who  had  searched,  in  the< 
chuiichof  St.  Martin  in  tht  Fields^  for  a  hoard  o£ 
gold,  &c  ^ 

Thb  Pe-  Before  this  crossy  in  14S9;  was  brought^  di- 
Jaitb  Shom.  vested  of  all)  her  splendor,  Jane  5%ora,  the  diaiiiN 
table^  the  merry  concubine  of  Edward  W.  and, 
after  his  d^ath,  of  his  favorite,  the.unfoitunatB» 
Iwd  Hastinge.  After  tiiie  loss^  of  hen  pratBotora, 
she  fell  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  crook-backed 
Richard*    He  was  disappointed  (by  her  etxcellent 
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cfefenei^)  of  con^iclJittg'  htt  of  ivitcftcraft,  ^9  dtin- 
federating  with  her  lover  to  destroy  hiik).     He 
thea  attatkf^d  her  oh  ih&  weal^  side  of  frailty. 
Thfe  trad  undeniaWd     He*  Cdiisighed.her  to  the* 
s^ireritf  of  tlie  church-:  sh6  was  catiied  to-  thfej 
bishop's  palace,  cloathed  in  a  white  sheet,  witli  a 
taper  in  her  hand,  and'  from  thence  condutted  to 
the  cathedral,  and  the  cross,  before  which  she 
made  a  confession  of  her  only  foult    £very  other 
virtue  bloomed  irt- this  mi-fktedfbifwMi'tiid  fullest 
vigour.     She  could  not'  resist  the  soGcitatioitd  of  a 
youthful  monarchy  the  handsomest  man  of  his  time- 
On  his  death  she  was  i^uced  to  nec^ssi^,  scorned 
by  the  world^  and'  cast  off  by  her  husband,  with 
whom  she  was  paired  in  her  childish  years,  and 
forced  to  fling  bei^self  into  the  arms  of  Hastings. 
"  In  her  penance  she  went,"  says  Holinshedy  "in 
"  countenance  and  pase  demure,  so  womanlie,. 
"  that,!  albeit  she  were  out  of  all  araie,  save  her 
"  kirtle  onUe^.  yet  went  she  so  faire  and  loveliei 
^  namelie,  while  the  wpondering  of  the  people 
**  cast  a  oomelie  rud  in  hir  cheeks,  (of  whiche  she 
"  before  hftd  most  misse).tbat  hir  great  shame- 
"  wan  hir  much'  praijse  among  those  that  were 
"  more  amoron^  of  hir  bodie  than  curious  of  hir 
'<  soule.    And  man^e  good  folkes  that  bat^  hir 
"  living,  (and  glad  wese  to  se^  sin  corrected)  yet 
"  pitied  they  more  hir  penance,  than  rejoised 
"  therin,  when  they  c(«iddetfed*  that  the  Protector 
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**  procured  it  more  of  a  corrupt  inteot,  than  anie 
"  rirtuoua  affection."* 

Row£  has  clothed  this  part  of  her  sad  story  in 
the  following  poetical  dre$s ;  but  it  is  far  from  de- 
preciating the  moving  simplicity  of  the  old  histo- 
rian. 

SubmisMve,  sad»  and  lovlrly  n^as  her  look  $ 
A  burning  taper  in  her  hand  she  bore. 
And  on  her  shoulders  carelessly  oonfus*d, 
Wkb  kxKO  neglect^  her  lovely  tresses  hong; 
Vjf^n  her  check  a  faintish  flush  was  spread ; 
^  Feeble  «he  seem'd,  and  sorely  smit  with  pain* 
While,  barefoot  as  she  trod  the  flinty  pavement. 
Her  Ibotstepa  all  akmg  were  inark*d  with  blood. 
Yet  talent  still  she  pass-d,  and  unrepining  j 
Her  streaming  eyes  bent  ever  on  the  earth. 
Except  when,  in  some  bitter  pang  of  sorrow. 
To  Heav'n  she  seem'd  in  fervent  zeal  to  rabe, 
And  bq^  4hat  mercy  man  jdeny'd  her  here. 

The  poet  has  adopted  the  fable  of  her  being 
denied  all  sustenance^  and  of  her  perishing  with 
hunger ;  but  tliat  was  not  fact.  She  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  but  in  great  distress  and  miserable 
poverty ;  deserted  even  by  those  to  whom  she  had, 
during  prosperity,  done  the  most  essential  services. 
She  dragged  a  wretched  life,  to  the  time  of  Sir 
Thomas  More^  who  introduces  her  story  into  his 
life  of  Edward  V.  The  beauty  of  her  person  is 
spoken  of  in  high  terms :  **  Proper  she  was,  and 
'^  &ire :  nothing  in  hir  bodie  that  you  would  have 

•  S^linshea,  7S4. 
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**  changed ;  but  you  would  have  wished  hir  some^ 
"  what 'higher.  Thus  saie  they  that  knew^  hir  in 
**  hir  youth. — Now  is  she  old,  leane,  withered*, 
^^  and  dried  up;  nothing  left  but  rivelled  skin  and 
*'  hard  bone ;  and  yet,  being  even  sucti,  who  sO 
"  well  advise  her  visage,  might  gesse  and  devise, 
*^  which  parts  how  filled  would ,  make  it  a  faire 
**  face."* 

The  late  ingenious  the  Reverend  Mkkael  Ty- 
son made  me  a  present  of  an  etching  of  this^  un- 
fortunate fair,  done  from  the  supposed  original  in 
the  provost's  lodgings,  in  King*s  Colkge^  Cam- 
bridge^  Her  hair  is  curled  in  short  curb  high 
above  her  neck,  and  mixed  with  chains  of 'jefwels 
set  in  a  lozenge  form :  her  neck  and  body,  as  far 
beneath  her  ariAs,  are  naked ;  the  first  has^two 
strings  of  pearls  hanging  loose  round  it :  over  her 
shoulders  is  a  rich  chain  of  jewels  set  itt  circles, 
and  pendant  from  the  middle,  which  hangs  down 
her  breast)  b  a  rich  lozenge  of  jewels,  and  to  each 
link  is  affixed  one  or  more  pearls.  In  her  coun* 
tenance  is  no  appearance  of  charms;  she  must 
have  attracted  the  hearts  of  her  lovers  by  her  in- 
tellectual beauties. 

Foil  my  part,'  I  entertain  doubts  a6  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  portrait :  but  am  clear  that  the 
elegant  engraving  (^ven  in  Mr.  Harding's  lilustra* 


fii^  BOYAh  corrrRAcrs  of  mari^ge. 

tioofi  of  Sbake^eare  by  Prints,  N""  ly.  is  taken 
^ro0)  a  picture  of  some  be^ty  of  the  succeediog 
century,  The  lady  tbere  repnesented  is  ii^  the 
^&^  pf  ^  times  of  Henry  ¥1(1.  sod  of  bis  sue* 
flfBmVf  Jp  tfee  ep4  of  thp  reign  of  EUzab^h-  The 
fVBpfm»  jpiiCtMre  of  M^  JS^wfrt,  by  SSwifhfirQ^  at 
ip^j^ci-bpHse,  is  exactly  in  Uiis  hal^t.  Many 
similar  may  be  found  among  the  English  portraits ; 
dn^  among  the  Frmch^  coteaiporai7  ipk|i  t^  pe- 
noflf  I  mention. 

PROfTiruTB  ,  jJif  psa  hpr  crq^l  pFqsecptor,  thi9  pulpit-<»^ 
'  beca)ne  the  aeat  of  prostituted  e^pqii^nce*  The 
usurper  ma4e  fise  pf  )>pctpr  Sh^iw^  Mother  to  his 
CTf»t||rf  the  Iprd  way V,  #Rfl  friar  Pink^  ^  4^ 
gmtmi^t^f  m^  ^<W,  tlpcttwr*  of  4iyiflity,  ^tb 
ffWt  .pnB%glpBr*,  both  qf  por«  leai»iog  ^b»n  Yirtue) 
9fi  i^s  engiaq?.  Th^y  fddves§pd  tbe  |)QopIe,  io- 
ferred  (hp  bfistardy  of  bis  brother's  childrep,  ^ad 
enlarged  on  the  g^t  qjijftlities  of  tbeir  ambitioHp 
employpr.  Ba(  Fink^  lo^t  bi$  voipe  iq  the  i^iddlp 
of  bis  pempon,  a^d  wa^  fftree4  toi  ()999»ffd ;  9b^ 
iSftow  was  ai|pr!f%rd  .s^))(;)c  wiitb  su^h  rampnp. 
fip(iipg  bims^de^f^sed  by  ail  the  world,  that  bp 
soon  died  of  a  broken  heart^ 

RoTAL  Cov-     KovAj*  contracts  of  afianiaxe-werp  a^tified  to 

TRACTS  OF 

Mamiaob.  the  people  frpm  t^  place,    Thos  t^t  tetwem 
Mtrgffrptt  dAugbter  of  Wcnr»  VII.  «ii«i  Jtma  tb« 

*  Stt  Fabian,  616.    B9^^/tM,7$h    SiMt't  Annab,  461. 
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IVih  0I  Scotland,  was  here  declared  ia  1501 ;  Ih 
I^eum  was  sung,  twelve  bonfires  set  a  Mazing,  and 
twelve  hogsheads  of  Gasmgne  wine  given  to  the 
populace.^ 

But  Ate  most  famous  |nreaobmeDts  ever  tnaide  PapalBulls 
tCTe,  were  those  by  order  ^of  Henry  VIII ;  who  '  wmw!*^ 
compelled  &e  bishop  of  Londm  to  send  up  to 
Pmks  Cross  J  from  Sonday  to  Sonday^  px^eachers 
to  preach  down  the  pope's  authority;  to  shew  to 
the  people  that  be  was  no  more  than  the  simple 
bishop  of  Rome^  and  that  his  usurpations  were 
only  the  efiect  of  the  negligence  of  the  princ^ 
of  this  realm.f  And  thus  his  holiness's  bulb 
were  fairly  baited  out  of  the  idngdom  by  his  own 


From  this  pulpit  was  procfatmed  to  the  people^  Pbvitevcb 
by  HtmyHolhetch^  bhhop  kX Rochester^  the  deaths  HbvrtViii 
bed  remorse  of  the  same  tyrant;  who^  finding  the 
stroke  inevitable^  ordered  the  chcirch  of  the  Grtg 
Friarsj  which  he  had  converted  into  a  store-hbuse^ 
to  be  cleared  of  the  goods,  and  opened  for  divine 
service,  and  presented  l^  pUent  to  the  dtj,  for 
nslieviug  the  poor.| 

Many  ate  the  examples  of  persoi*  of  both  re-  Rbcavta^ 
Hgiob«)  bearing  thi  fiiggot>  and  of  makmg  pablic 
foantflition  of  fbdr  ftitb^  at  tfau  place.    The  Be- 

•  Siow'i  Annals,  4S3. 
%  Shhtfi  SkiMik,  691. 
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fonners  bore  that  badge  as  a  mark  of  their  escape : 
the  Catholics  were  excused  from  the  burning, 
therefore  were  excused  from  the  burden.  The 
last  who  appeared,  was  a  seminary  priest,  whO|  m 
1 593»  made  his  recantation.  In  1 537,  Sir  Thomas 
Newman^  priest,  bore  the  iJEiggot  here  on  a  singohr 
occasion,  for  singing  mass  with  good  ale.  To  this 
place  Henry  Grey,  duke  of  Suffolk^  sent  his  chap- 
lain Hardifigy  to  dissuade  the  people  from  revolt- 
ing from  their  allegiance  to  queen  Mary:*  ye^ 
actuated  by  weakness  and  ambition,  concurred  in 
setting  up  his  unhappy  dau^ter,  Jane  Grof^  in 
opposition  \o  his  rightful  sovereign. 

We  are  told  in  Strype*s  Memorials,  iii.  21,  that 
queen  Mary  made  use  of  the  same  arts  in  the 
same  place,  and  appointed  several  of  her  beat  di- 
vines to  preach  the  old  religion,  and  her  design  of 
restoring  the  antient  worship :  but  so  av^se  were 
the  people,  that  the  attempt  was  attended  with 
great  tumults.  These  she  allayed  by  the  tempo- 
rary expedients  of  fire  and  faggot. 
The  Rbfor-  The  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  wisely  ush- 
PREACHBD  ered  in  by  the  appointment  of  good  and  able  men 
to  preach  from  this  Cross  the  doctrine  of  the 
Reformation,  and  rejection  of  the  Pi^al  power;  f 
in  which  politics  were  naturally  intermixed.  Hiis 
began  April  the  9th,  155%  m^  doctor  BUI,  the 

•  Fox'9  MartyrM.  f  Sinfitf^  Jbmaht  i.  133. 
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queen's  almoner;  be  was  followed  by  Grindal^ 
JScm^  Jewels  Sandys^  and  many  others,  who  soon 
after  enjoyed  the  highest  dignities  in  the  chardu 

The  same  heroine,  giving  way  to  a  most  unge*  Esszx  ca- 

o  o  af  O        LUMNIATBD. 

nerous  passion,  caused  irpm  this  pulpit  the  memory 
of  her  once-beloved  Essex  to  be  blackened ;  to 
suffer  ^'  the  indignity  of  a  sermon  at  PauFs  Cross, 
^*  set  out  in  command.  Some  sparks  of  indigna- 
^ '  tion  remaining  in  the  queen,  that  were  unquench- 
^*  ed  even  by  his  blood/** 

It  was  more  worthily  employed,  when  her  ma- 
jesty caused  from  thence  a  sermon  of  thanksgiving 
to  Providence,  in  1588,  for  the  signal  deliverance  Defeat  of 

The  A.RMADA 

of  her  subjects  from  the  invincible  armada  of  Phi-  announced. 
Up  II. 

After  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  her  predeces-  Battle  of 
sor,  queen  Mary,  caused  doctor  Harpsfield  i^qSt.Qointw. 
preach  a  sermon,  and  from  this  Cross  to  give  the  ""^ 

people  information  of  the  victory  gained  by  count 
Egmont^  general  of  her  husband,  Philip  of  ^ain, 
over  the  French,  and. of  the  succeeding  capture  of 
St  Quintin;  before  which  that  monarch,  the  only 
time  in  his  life,  appeared  clad  in  armour. 

In  1596,  while  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  Levies  in- 
were  attending  a  sermon  at  this  place,  they  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  queen,  to  levy  a  thousand 

•  fFcii9n'$  Remdnt,  edit,  dd,  p.  193. 
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able-bodied  mea.  They  quitted  tinr  devatkms^ 
and  perfoFmed  their  comoiissioQ  beSnne  eiglik  at 
nig^  and  had  "them  ready  armed  for  their  march 
before  morning.  The  service  ihey  were  desi^ied 
for  wad  to  assist  the  French  in  raisiog  the  siege  of 
Calais^  then  besieged  by  the  Spamards;  but  the 
place  being  taken  by  the  time  they  reached  Daoer^ 
they  returned  to  the  city,  after  a  week^s  absence. 
From  the  usual  poUcy  of  E&zabetb^  it  is  posuble 
the  sermon  and  order  were  both  preconcerted ;  the 
,  moment  of  deTotion  being  the  aptest  to  inspire 
seal,  and  promote  an  enthusiastic  ardor  in  the 
people  to  fly  to  a  standard  raised  a^unst  a  nation 
so  detested,  and  so  inimical  to  our  religion  and 
liberties,  as  the  Spaniards. 
Jambs  I.  Th£  last  sermon  which  was  preached  at  this 
MON  AT  TBB  placc,  was  before  James  L  who  came  m  great  state 
^^'''''  on  horseback  from  Whitehall^  on  Midknt  Sunday, 
1620 :  he  was  recei?ed  at  Tempk  Bar  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  who  presented  him  with  a 
purse  of  gold.  At  St.  FauFs  he  was  received  by 
the  clergy  in  their  richest  vestments.  Divine  ser« 
vice  was  performed,  attended  witii  organs,  oornets, 
and  sagbots ;  after  which  his  majesty  went  to  a 
prepared  place,  and  heard  a  sermon  at  the  Cross, 
preached  by  Jdm  King^  bbhop  of  LMdan.  The 
object  of  the  sermon  was  the  reparation  of  the 
cathedral.     The  king  and  the  principal  persons 


.      Si^»£  OjP  ST.  PAUL'S  BURNT.  6es 

r^ked  ^(Hfk  thie  €ro8s  to  the  bishop's  palace,  to 
X)Oj^M}t  QQ  tbe  matter,  aod,  after  a  magnificent 
Jifipq^et,  the  court  returned  to  Whitehall.* 

I  wiL^  pass  unnoticed  the  preceding  misfor*- Spire  or trb 
Umf9&  which  this  cathedral  ha3  experienced,  ^d  burvt. 
only  mention  the- last,  previous  to  its  fiual  destruc- 
tion by  tb^  great  fire.  In  1561,  the  noble  spire 
w»»  totfBiUy  l>^^ot  by  lightning;  or,  as  others  say, 
hy  ^6  cari^lesAffesp  of  a  workman,  who  made  a 
CPK^f^^ipn  of  it  x)D  his  death-bed.  Alter  this  it 
n^y^  was  restored.  This  circumstance  shews  the 
date  of  1560,  to  Aggdis  famous  survey  oiLondim^ 
to  have  been  erroneous :  he  having  represented 
the  church  without  the  spire ;  which  he  never  could 
havje  omitted,  had  it  existed  at  that  .time*  • 

Jn  consequence  of  the  resolutions  t^en  in  1630, 
by  James  L  to  repair  the  cathedral,  the  celebrated 
Jmgo  J(m^  was  appointed  to  the  work.  But  it 
was  m\  att^rppted  till  the  year  I63S,  when  La$id 
laid  the  first  stQue,  and  Jnigo  the  fourth.  That 
grf^t  ar^^itect  bogaii  with  the  most  notorious  im- 
prppriety»  that  of  adding  a  pprtico  of  the  Corin-^ 
tf»nn  order  (beautiful  indeed  in  itself)  to  the  west 
end  of  this  aqtient  gpthic  pile ;  t  to  the  end  of  the 
two  transepts  he  put  gothic  fronts  in  a  most  hor- 
tible  style.  The  great  fire  inade  way  for  the  re* 
storation  of  this  magnificent  pile  by  Sir  Christo* 

*  Stoul's  Annals,  1033, '^Hist,  London,  i.  book  tti.  ISl. 
t  ParentaHa,  273* 
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PH£R  Wren,  surveyor  general  of  his  majesty's 
works,  an  architect  worthy  of  so  great  an  under- 
taking.    I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  so  well- 
known  a  building;  the  descri|[^tion  is  well  done  in 
several  books  easily  to  be  procured.*     Sir  Chris- 
topher  made  a  model  in  wood  of  his  first  concep- 
tion for  rebuilding  this  church,  in  the  Roman  style. 
He  had  in  it  an  eye  to  the  loss  of  the  Pulptt-croUj 
and  had  supplied  its  place  by  a  magnificent  audi- 
tory within,  for  the  reception  of  a  large  congrega- 
tion.   This  was  approved  by  men  of  excellent 
judgment,  but  laid  aside  under  the  notion  that  it 
had  not  sufficiently  a  temple-like  form.   A  second 
was  made,  selected  out  of  various  sketches  he  had 
drawn ;  on  this  design  Sir  Christopher  set  a  high 
value:  but  this  also  was  rejected.f    The  third, 
which  produced  the  present  noble  pile,  was  ap- 
proved and  executed.    A  singular  accident  hap- 
pened at  the  beginning :  while  the  great  architect 
was  setting  out  the  dimensions  of  the  dome,  be 
ordered  a  common  laborer  to  bring  him  a  flat 
stone,  to  be  laid  as  a  direction  to  the  masons ;  he 
brought  a  firagment  of  a  gravestone,  on  which  was 
the  word  resurgam.    This  was  not  lost  on  Sir 


*  London  and  tit  Emnnmt  described,  in  six  vok.  8vo.  176I— 
Stranger  8  Guide  through  London,  duod.  1786— Betides  the  higer 
works,  such  as  fFren*s  FarentalioF^Maitlands  Londonr^Strypti 
edition  of  5!roic;9  &c. 

t  Paretitalia,  282. 
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Christapker;  he  caught  the  idea  of  the  Phcsttiar^ 
which  he  placed  on  the  south  pcrtko,  with  that 
^ord  cut  beneath. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  Juneil^  1675 ;  and* 
the  building  completed  in  1710;*  but  the  whole 
decorations  were  not  finished  till  17S3.t  It  is  a 
most  singular  circumstance,  that  notwithstanding 
it  was  thirty-five  years  in  building,  it  was  begun 
and  finished  by  one  architect,  and  under  one  pre- 
late, Henry  Compton^  bishop  of  London.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  same  stone-mason  (whose  name 
was  Strong)  saw  the  laying  of  the  first  and  the 
last  stone.  The  church  of  St.  Peter  was  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  years  in  building,  in  the  reigns 
of  nineteen  popes,  and  went  through  the  hands  of 
twelve  architects.  St.  PauVs  is  not,  as  is  oftra 
supposed,  built  after  the  model  of  that  famous 
temple :  it  is  the  entire  conception  of  our  great 
countryman ;  and  has  been  preferred  in  some  re- 
spects, by  a  judicious  writer,  to  even  the  Roman 
Basilica.  Its  dimensions  are  smaller.  A  com- 
parative view  of  them  is  ^ven  in  the  Parentalia^ 
and  copied  in  London  and  its  Environs. — I  will 
only  mention  the  great  outlines : — ^The  height  of 
St.  Peter\  to  the  top  of  the  cross,  is  four  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  feet  and  a  half;  that  of  St.  PauTs, 

•  PannialM,  2Q2.  f  Maitland,  ii. 
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three^  kwdrtd  aad  forty  feet:  so  thtft^ ih)U»  it» 
sitMtioiii  it  is  lofty  exioo^  to*  be  MeUr*  ihiiii  the 
sea.  The  length  of  the  first,  is  seven  btmdMld'eMt 
t«Ment^iiine  feet ;  of  the  latter,  five  huiitti^.  Hie 
^mtest  breatfth  o€  Sf^  Ftter's  is'  tllrtee  huttdned^ 
and  sixty^four;:  of!  St.  PmPSy  one  hfuntfred'  and 
eighty. 

I  AM  sorry  toi^elatje  that  ourr  gr^t  archHieei;  t(^ 
whom  ouf  ocqpitat  wa^  so  highly  indebted,  was,  io 
171'8,  dismissed  from  his  employ  (Whieh  he  had 
fbv  the  space  of  fifty  years  most  honorably  dis- 
charged^ in  ftivoT  of  Mr.  JAenson^  \^hose  demerits 
became  soon  iso  apparent,  as  to  occasion  his  almost 
itmnediale  mmo^ttl.  Sir  Ckristopker  survii^  this 
sfaamefeil  insult  five  years:  anid  died  in  his  91st 
year,  on  Rbrmty  25tb,  1723. 

For  the  honor  of  our  kingdom,  it  must  be  told, 
thfiit^not  less  tWftn'  126^604/.  6s.  5d.  was  ccdlected, 
in  various  parts,  betfvireen  the  yeat'l669^and  1685, 
first  towards  tfae^  nepcdr,  cmd  afterward  towards  re- 
building the  fi^ric :  the  fkr  gi^tef  part  of  "wfaicU 
was*  contributed  by  the^ venerable  and  worthy  clei^ 
of  tiiat  period. 

In  the  reigns"  of  JJwife^  L  ^d  Charles  T}.  the* 
body  of  this  cafthedi*fikl  was'  the- common'  retort  of 
the'poKtiGians,  the  news^^ohgers,  and  idle  in  ge- 
neral. It  was  called  Paul's  walk^  and  the  fire- 
Walkirs    ^^^'^'^^^  kflown^  by^the  name  of  Ptfuf^  walkers. 
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It  is  mentiened  m  the  old  plays,  and  otiier  bodes 
of  the  thnes.  The  Allowing  droll  description  may 
possibly  pwe  smnt  amuseaxent  to  the  reader : 

'^  It  is  the  landTs  epitome,  or  you  may  caU  it 
'^  to  the  lesser  lie  o£6rea^  Brittaine.  It  is  more 
'^  than  tbisv  the'  whole  world's  map,  which  you 
'*  ma^  here  disceirne  im  it's  perfect'st  motion,  juBt- 
*<  ling  and<  tmning.  It  is  a  heap  of  stones  and 
^*  meo^  with  a  yfsst  confusion  of  langni^s ;  and; 
'^  were  ite  stBeple  not  saoctified,  notbmg  liker 
'^  BabeL  The  noyse^  in  it  is  like  ttiat  of  beei^  a 
'^  strange  humming  or  buzze^  aixt  of  waltang, 
'^  tonguesf  and  feet*  It  is  a  kindi  of  stilL  roare^  or 
'*  loud  whispen.  It  is  the  great  exchange  of  aff 
'^'  disooi0«e,  and  no  bunnes'  whatsoever  but  is 
'^  here  stirring  and  a  foot.  It  is  the  synod  of  all 
'^  patfis  politicked  joynted  and  laid  tc^ether  in  the 
'*  most  serious  posture ;  and  they  are  not  halfe  so' 
*^  busie  at  the  parliament.  Jt  is  the  antioke  of 
"  tailes  to  tailes,  and  backes  to  baiekes;  andt  for 
''  visards^  you  need  goe  no  further  than  fietoes.  It 
'^  is  the  market  of  young  lecturers,  whom  you  may 
'^  cheapen  bene  at  cdl  rates  and  sises.  k  i^  the 
'^  generall  mint  of  all  fiimoua  lies^  which'  are'  her^ 
'^  like  the  legends  popery  first  coyn'd  and  stampt 
'^  in  the  church.  All  invention*  are  emptyed^here, 
'^  and  not  few  pockets.  The  best  ugne  of  a  tem- 
"  pie  in  it  is,  that  it  is  the  theeves  sanctuary, 
^^  which  robbe  more  safely  in  the  croud  tlien  a 
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wilderaesse,  whilst  every  searcher  is  a  bush  to 
hide  them.  It  is  the  other  expence  of  the  day, 
after  playes,  taveme,  and  a  baudy  house,  and 
men  have  still  some  oathes  left  to  sweare  here. 
It  is  the  eare  s  brothell,  and  satisfies  their  lust 
and  ytch.  The  visitants  are  all  men,  without 
exceptions ;  but  the  prindpall  inhabitants  and 
possessors  are  stale  knights,  and  captaines  out 
of  service ;  men  of  long  rapiers  and  breeches, 
which  after  all  tume  merchants  here,  and  traf- 
ficke  for  newes.  Some  make  it  a  preface  to 
their  dinner,  and  travell  for  a  stomacke :  but 
thriftier  men  make  it  their  ordinarie,  and  boord 
here  verie  cheape.  Of  all  such  places  it  is  least 
haunted  with  hobgoblins,  for  if  a  ghost  would 
walke,  move  he  could  not"* 
The  statue  of  queen  Atme^  of  white  marble, 
with  the  figures  of  Britain^  France^  Ireland,  and 
America  at  the  base,  is  placed  before  the  western 
front.  This  rose  from  the  chizzel  of  Frauds  Bird, 
as  did  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the  pediment, 
and  the  has  reliefs  under  the  portico.f  Let  the 
fine  irony  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  whose  spirit  lay 
dormant  till  it  rose  in  later  days  wrapped  in  the 
sheets  of  the  eloquent  Junius,  conclude  all  I  have 
said  of  this  majestic  pile. 

Near  the  vast  bulk  of  that  ttopendous  frame 
Known  by  the  Gentiles  great  Apostle's  name^ 

*  Microcoimographit,  l628.     f  Anecdotes  of  F^tipg,  iii.lM). 
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t^th  grace  ditinet  great  Anna*n  eeen  to  rite. 
An  awful  fonn  that  f^s  a  nation's  eyes : 
Beneath  her  feet  four  mighty  reahns  appear^ 
And  with  due  reverence  pay  their  homage  there. 
Britain  and  Iceland  seem  to  own  her  grace. 
And  ev'n  wild  India  wears  a  smiling  face* 

But  France  alone  with  downcast  eyes  is  seeD^ 
The  sad  attendant  of  so  good  a  queen : 
Ungrateful  country !  to  forget  so  soon 
All  that  fftMiAnna  for  thy  sake  has  done  r 
When  sworn  the  kind  defender  of  thy  cause. 
Spite  of  her  dear  religion,  spite  of  laws ; 
For  thee  she  riieath'd  the  terrors  of  her  sword. 
For  thee  she  hitrfce  her  gen'ral— ^ind  her  word  : 
For  thee  her  mind  in  doahtfiil  terms  she  told. 
And  leam*d  to  speak  like  oracles  of  old. 
For  thee,  for  thee  alone,  what  cou*d  she  moref 
She  lost  the  honour  she  had  gaind  before; 
Lost  all  the  trophies,  which  her  arms  had  won, 
(Such  CcTfar  never  knew,  nor  Philip's  9on) 
Resign*d  the  glories  of  a  ten  years  reign. 
And  such  as  none  but  Marlborough's  arm  cou*d  gator. 
For  thee  in  annals  she's  content  to  shine. 
Like  other  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line. 

Ik  digging  the  foundation  for  the  rebuiiding  of 
this  cathedral,  it  was  discovered,  beneath  the 
graves  mentioned  at  p.  13,  that  the  foundation  of 
the  old  church  rested  on  a  layer  of  hard  and  close 
pot  earth.  Curiosity  led  Sir  Christopher  IVren  to 
search  farther.  He  found  that  on  the  north  side 
it  was  six  feet  thick,  that  it  grew  thinner  towards 
the  south,  and  on  the  decline  of  the  hill  was 
scarcely  four.  On  advancing  farther,  he  met  with  Marivb 
nothing  but  loose  sand;  at  length  he  came  to 
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water  and  saod  mixed  wilh  penwiaUea^  rad  other 
sea-sbells ;  and,  by  borings  came  at  last  to  the 
beach,  and  under  that  the  natural  hard  clay: 
which  evinced  that  the  sea  had  Cttce  occupied  the 
space  on  which  St  PmiF$  now  sta&ds.      This 
sand  had  been  one  of  those  sand-hills  frequent  on 
many  coasts,  not  only  on  those  of  Hailani  and 
Fkmders^  but  on  our  own.    It  was  the  opiaioQ 
of  our  great  architect,  that  all  the  space  betweai 
Camberwell  hill  and  the  hills  of  Eu^*  bad  been  a 
vast  bay,  at  low-water  a  sandy  plain.    All  whkfa 
appears  in  some  distant  age  to  have  been  em* 
banked,  possibly  by   the  Rtmamy^   who  were 
greatly  employed  in  that  useful  w<Nrk,  pabidiku 
emuniendU. 

Doctors  To  the  south  of  this  cathedral  are  the  college  of 
civilians,  or  Doctors  Commons^  the  court  of  arches, 
the  court  of  delegates,  and  several  others,  the  great 
satellites  of  the  church.  The  court  of  arches  took 
its  name,  curia  de  arcubus^  from  having  been  once 
kept  in  Bow  chunAfChetqmde.  With  the  downjUl 
of  the  church  of  i^Mie  thehr  powers  decnaaaed*  and 
continued  decreasing  as  the  rights  of  oiaDkind 
became  better  understood. 
Ok  Bmnet-hill,  adjacent  to  these  courts^  is  die 

Hbralds    Colkgc  of  Hcraldsy  a  foundation  of  great  anti*^ 
qoity,  in  which  the  records  are  kept  of  aU  the 
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old  blood  oi  the  kingdom.  In  the  warlike  titnea 
of  Qiir  Hmries  and  our  Edwards,  the  heralds 
vere  in  fall  employ,  and  often  sent  upon  most 
dangerous  services;  to  hurl  defiance  into  the 
teeth  of  irrilated  enemies,  or  to  bring  to  their 
doty  profligate  rebels.  Sometimes  it  has  cost 
Ifaem  their  nose  and  ears,  and  sometimes  their 
heads.  At  present  they  rest  safe  from  all  barms: 
are  often  of  great  use  in  proving  consanguinity, 
and  helping  people  to  supply  l^al  clames  to 
states;  and  still  more  frequently  are  of  infinite 
service  to  our  numerous  children  of  fortune,  by 
furnishing  them  with  a  gwmtum  stifidt  of  good 
blood,  and  enabling  them  to  strut  in  the  motley 
procession  of  gentility. 

Thb  honse  they  occupy  was  built  on  the  site  of 
Dtrby-^hautej  a  palace  of  the  great  family  of  the  Dbrbt- 
Stanlofs.  It  was  built  by  the  first  earl,  father^io* 
law  to  Henry  VII.  who  in  it  lived  and  died,  as 
dki  his  son  George,  the  intended  vietim  to  the 
rags  of  Richard  III.  before  the  battle  of  BaS'^ 
worth.  Edward  earl  of  Derby,  that  prodigy  of 
chari^  and  hospitality,^  exchanged  it  with  Ed^ 
ward  VI.  for  certain  lands  adjoining  to  his  park  at 
Knfmmley,  in  Lancashire.  Queen  Mary  pre- 
sented it  to  Dethick,  Garter  king  of  arms,  and 
his  bmttier  heralds,  to  live  in,  and  diacfaarge  the 

•  St9w't  Airvoie,  138. 
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business  of  theit  office.*  Tfab  tense  waSs  d^ 
stroyed  in  the  great  fire,  but  soon  rebaik.  It  is 
inhabited  by  several  of  the  heralds.  J.  C.  Arottir, 
esq;  Samer^ety  must  permit  me  to  almowledge  his 
frequent  services  and  liberal  commutiications. 

Ik  this  neighborhood,  to  the  west,  stood  the 
foyal  wardrobe,  kept  in  a  bouse  bniU  by  Sir  JoJb 
Beauchampy  who  made  it  his  rendence.  It  ins 
sold  to  Edward  III.  In  the  5th  of  EdamdlV. 
it  was  given  to  JVtI&am  lord  Hastings^  and  wis 
HuMTiito-  afterward  called  Huntingdmhhouse^  and  becaine 

the  lodgbg  of  Richard  IIL  in  his  seoond  year. 
Scropb'0-       Adjacent  to  it  (on  the  west)  was  Serop^s- 

init,  in  the  31st  of  Henry  VL 
Knigbt-        Across  Bennet-kiUpsBses  Ktngkt-rider-strat^ 
STREBT.     so  named  from  the  gallant  train  of  kai|^  who 
were  wont  to  pass  this  way,  io  the  jdays^ofda- 
valry,  from  the  Tbwer  Royal  to  the  gay  Iwim- 
ments  at  Smthfield.    From  henee  I  pass  ttr.tiie 
KiNd*8     King'i  Eixchmge^  or  the  Old  Change^  ^^^sitikt 
EXCHANGE,  p^ij^  to  the  east  side  of  St.  Pautt  tkurA- 
yardf  which  crosses  the  Raman  raad^  or  WatSag' 
street f  and  terminates  close  to  tba  weSl»6Diiof 
Cheapside.    This  waa  the  seat  of  tkeiXfivV  Ex- 
changer^ who  delivered  oufc  to  the  other  exehaogasr 
rtirough'the  kingdom,  their  coining  inoos,  .mi  ^   ^ 
ceived  them  again  when  worn  out,  with  an  actoant 
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<yf  ti^suflM  mined :  neither  was  aoy  body  to  aiake 
change  <if  jplate,  or  other  mass  of  silver,  uidess  at 
displace.* 

To  the  east  of  Kntght-rider-street.  on    the  Mawioh  of 

Sir  Johh 

south  8tde  of  £aiff^*/me,  stood  the  mansion  of  gisors. 
Sir  John  Qiscrst  niayor  (tf  London^  and  conatablie 
of  the  Tower  in  1911.  In  the  turbulent  time  of 
Edamrd  II.  he  was  charged  with  several  hanh 
amd  unjust  proceediAgs,  and^  being  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  king's  justices,  to  answer  to  the 
mcGosatiQay  he»  and  other  principal  citizens,  fled, 
and  put  themseli^s  under  the  protection  of  the 
rehdlieus  borons.  His  house  was  built  upon 
arched  vaults,  and  had  arcbed  gates  made  of 
stone  brought  from  Caen.  In  the  lofty  roofed 
hall,  says  Siow^  in  his  Surome^  p.  €65^  stood  a 
large  fii^>pole,  nearly  forty  feet  high,  which  was 
£ngned  to  have  been  the  staff  of  Gerardus,  a 
oiighty  giant :  B'hich  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a 
Majf'poley  which,  according  to  antienl;  custoOt 
used'to  be  decked  and  placed  annually  before  the 
doon  From  this  fable  the  house  long  bore  the 
name  oiQeratd's-haUf  but  it  was  properly  changed 
to  that  of  Gisors.  It  remained  in  the  family  till 
tbayear  1386,  when  it  was  alienated  by  Thomas 
Gioofis.  The  house  was  divided  into  several 
parts^  and  in  the  time  of  Stow  was  a  oommoi^ 

•  Sio»'tSwvai€t609,6lO. 
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Doctor 

f^INACRB. 


Jiosterfe,  or  itm.  At  piMent  nofthing  rannifi^  but 
the  vault,  supported  by  piUarS)  wbidi  eervas  as 
cellars  to  the  houses  built  on  the  site  of  the  old 
mansion. 

in  this  street  stood  the  CeSegt  of  Physidttm^ 
tiH  it  was  destroyed  by  tiie  great  fine:  it  was 
founded  by  that  omameat  of  his  age.  Doctor  Lin- 
acrtj  the  greatest  and  moat  general  scholar  of  his 
time.  He  lived  id  this  street^  and  left  his  house 
to  tlie  public,  for  the  use  of  his  iastitutiOn.  He 
was  appointed  by  Henry  Vil.  physician  to  pincae 
Arthur^  atiri  aho  his  tutor*  He  was  hteides  phy- 
aician  to  that  monarch,  and  i^^ffr^KVIII ;  and 
triied  in  lJS4s  an  honor  to  bur  country.  He  had 
Irav^ed  much,  and  was  particiilarly  respected  by 
the  reigning  dulse  of  Tmtamf^  (thepotfteat  achnlar 
of  his  ^ys,)  atid  other  ibreigaers;  and  tnet  at 
hooie  with  a  return  suitable  to  his  oMirit 

Ik  the  same  street  was  Ormond-pkoe,  bdftng- 
ing  to  the  Botekrs.    la  the  5th  of  Edmtrd  IV. 
k  was  given  io  the  queen ;  but  iki  151.5  ft  was  re* 
atored  to  the  B&tekts. 
Chbapsidb.      Cn£Aip(siDfi  reoeived  its  name  from  "Che^,  a 
mitrhet,  as  being  ori^poaUy  the  ^petft  stmet  cf 
splendid  shops.     In  the  year  lfl46  it  wab  sai  open 
field,  caHed  Orwffihjiddj  from  an  htnteriey  or  imi, 
with  the  sign  of  a  ci'own,  at  the  east  end.     ''  At 
"  the  same  period,"  adds  Stow^  at  p.  187  of  his 
Chronicle^  ^*  nor  two  himdred  years  after,  was  any 


Ormoitd- 
Placb. 
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^*  BtsttikuiLBndmjpKved,  except  Tkamei-streett 
^  and  from  Luigate-hiU  to  Chifring^cros$''  The 
^oldsmitb^  shops  were  particularly  superb,  *^  con«- 
^*  sisting/'  says  St€fWj  "  of  a  most  beautiful  frame 
*'  of  £ute  faoases  and  shops  than  be  within  the 
'^  walls  of  London  or  elsewhere  m  England,  com«» 
'^  monly  called  Goldnrnths-Raw;  builded  by  Tbo-  , 

^'  iTfM  /<r<MU^  goldsmith,  and  one  of  the  sheriffiss  of 
^y  London  in  \4iiU  It  contained  tenne  £ure 
'^  dwelUng  houses  and  fourteen  shops,  all  in  one 
^^  ftame,  uniformly  builded  foure  stories  high^ 
<<  b^aiHified  toward  the  street  with  the  goki* 
^  smithes  arms,  and  likeness  of  woodmra,  in 
^*  memorie  of  his  name,  riding  on  monstrous 
*'  beasts,  all  richly  painted  and  gilt."* 

In  Foiter-lane^  which  opens  into  the  west  end  Goldsmiths 
of  this  street,  stands  the  hall  of  this  opulent  com* 
pany.  In  the  court-room  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir 
Jijugh  Myddeltm^  with  a  shell  by, him,  out  of 
wbifih  ba  may  be  supposed  to  have  poured  tho 
nsefiil  dement  to  the  thirsting  metropolis.  The 
words  Fontes  Fodince  are  painted  on  the  pic- 
ture, td  imp4y  bis  double  attentions.  The  wealth 
he  got  in  the'  mines  w&s  totally  exhausted  in 
the  execution  of  bis  project,  of  which  the  me- 
tn»piriis,  t»  this  moment,  receives  increasing 
benefit.    Sir  Hugh  left  a  share  in  the  New  River 
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to  thiB  eompaoy,  lior  the  benefit  of  the  deeayed 
iBemberB;  wbieh,  eom  in  1704)  amoimtad  to 
134/-» 

Here  is  a  good  portrait  of  Sir  Martim  Botoei^ 
lord  mayor  in  1545,  with  Us  chain  and  rofaea  of 
otfoe.    The  date  of  hb  picture  is  1566.t 

St.  Dwutan  appears  here  in  canvas,  in  a  rich 
robe,  and  with  his  crosier.  The  unfortunate  devil 
is  not  forgotten,  roaring  between  the  piooars  of 
the  saint ;  with  the  heavenly  host  ahove^  appkuid* 
ing  the  deed.  It  seems  by  thb  that  St.  Ikmstdn 
amused  Inmself  in  works  of  gold  as  well  as  iron : 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  the  evil  ^wik  in  a 
place  where  the  irritamenta  matorum  so  mtioh 
«bound. 

^  This  share  is  etSM  a  6i2d,  and  is  said  to  be  diTided  annoally 
iM*i««ca  one  kmidfed  poet  freemtn  pr  widcmra  oC  (nmmkj'^Whtm 
the  editor  visited  Goldsmith's  Hall  this  year  (1818),  ^e  moie  opv- 
lent  members  of  the  company  had  experienced  a  severe  disappoini- 
ncBt  in  not  being  able  to  procure  (on  acccmnt  of  the  backwaFdness 
oC  tha  aeaaon)  the  ciiitomary  supply  of  iifi)r.tw»jqnatts  of  gMoi 
pease  at  their  annual  feast  on  the  SQth  of  May,  Five  goinon  fcr 
quart  were  offered,  but  unable  to  obtain  the  full  supply^  they  ^tbcr 
to  prevent  competition  or  the  disputes  which  might  arisa,  wit^y 
abstained  from  producing  any  of  this  enviabk  htxniyv    En. 

t  By  Sir  Martin  Bowes  is  lepresented  the  cvy  gpren  to  tha 
Company  by  Queen  Elitabeth.  In  the  same  room  are  portraita  of 
Sir  Charles  Hosier  and  Sir  Tliomas  Finer,  Above  stairs  il  ^e  eii^ 
#im8  grottpe  of  Alderman  Ben  and  five  chubby<i&fiad  JtxMi^'Mf* 
^en^f  vfho  retired  to  the  isle  of  fflghi  in  n46,  to  drink  t|ie  Pte* 
tender's  health  in  security.  This  picture  was  the  last  of  HtidsoH^^ 
works,  and  is  engraved  by  Fabet^  under  the  name  of  the  Alderfnan's 
Chib.    Ed.       .  ■        .  s. 
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i^oEEV  EHzabeth  presented  tikis  eompany  with 
a  silver  €up»  oot  of  wbieh  aimaal  libations  tett 
made  to  her  4nemory.  She  was  particularly  IdnU 
to  the  dtizeils,  and  borrowed  money  ^f  theor  on 
all  occaaioBs.  The  Goldsmiths  must  of  course 
have  enjoyed  a  distinguished  place  in  her  esteem. 

This  company  appeared  as  a  fraternity  as  early 
as  1 180,  being,  then  ameroed  for  being  adulterine, 
<Nr  for  setting  up  without  the  king's  licence.  lA 
tbe  reign  of  Edward  III.  they  obtained  a  patent^ 
ami  we9e  incorporated  for  the  sum  of  ten  marks^ 
Rkhavd  11.  confirmed  the  same,  in  consideration 
of  tbe  sum  of  twenty  marks.  They  increased  ift 
wealth,  and  have  left  evident  marks  of  charity,  by 
having  above  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  dispose 
pf  for  benevolent  purposes.  They  became  in  time 
the  bankers  of  tfaie  capital.  The  Loimkards  were 
the  first  and  the  greatest,  and  most  of  the  money 
contracts  in  old  times  passed  through  their  hands* 
Many  of  ^mr  monarcha  were  obliged  to  them 
for  money.  They  did  not  seem  to  like  trusting 
Henry  IV.  on  his  bond,  so  took  the  customs  in 
pawn  for  their  loan. 

The  business  of  goldsmiths  was  confined  to  the 
buying  and  selling  of  plate,  and  foreign  coins  of 
gold>«ad  silver,  melting  them,  and  ooining  others 
at  the  mint.  The  banking  was  accidental,  and 
foreign  to  their  institution. 

Regular  bankmg  by  private  people  resulted,  Bavxbrs. 


s»         GOLDBMrrHs  THB  anhent  bankers. 

ia  1649,  from  th6  cakmity  of  the  time,  wliea  the 
aeditioaft  spirit  wu  iociled  by  the  arts  of  the  par* 
Buneiitiry  leaders.  The  merchants  and  trades- 
men,  who  before  trusted  their  cash  to  their  ser- 
vants and  apprentices,  found  that  no  longer  safe; 
neither  did  they  dare  to  leave  it  in  the  mint  at  the 
TcwcTj  by  reason  ol  the  distresses  of  majesty 
itself,  which  before  was  a  place  of  public  deposit 
In  the  year  1645,  they  first  placed  their  cash  ia 
the  hands  of  goldsmiths,  who  then  began  publicly 
to  exercise  both  profes^bns.  £viBa  in  my  days 
wore  several  very  eminent  bankers^  who  kept  the 
goldsmiths  shop :  but  they  were  more  frequently 
separated*  Tha  first  regular  banker  was  Mr. 
Franda  ChUd^  goldsmith,  who  began  business 
soon  after  the  Restoration.  He  was  the  ftLther 
of  the  profession,  a  person  of  large  fortune  and 
most  respectable  character.  He  married,  between 
the  years  1^65  and  1675,  Martha^  only  daijighter 
of  Robert  Bianchard^  citizen  and  goldsmith,  by 
whom  he  bad  twelve  children.  Mr.  Child  was 
alterward  knighted.  He  lived  in  Fket-street, 
where  the  shop  still  continues,"*  in  a  state  of  the 
hi^iest  respectability.  Mr.  Granger f  mentions 
Mr.  Child  as  successor  to  the  shc^  of  alderman 
Backwely  a  banker  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  noted 

•  For  these  particulars  I  am  obliged  to  thexivilit^  of  Mr.  Dent, 
partner  in  this  great  shop, 
t  Vol.  ill.  410. 
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ibr  his  integrity,  abilities^  mkI  indttstry;  :wk>  was 
ruined  by  the  sfautting  up  of  the  6xdieiii)ieV'  ia 
167S.  His  books  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Chiidy  and  still  remain  ki  the  foAy^ 

The  next  antaent  shop  was  that  possessed  at 
jATtsent  by  Messrs.  Snew  and  Denne,  a  few  deocs 
to  the  west  of  Mr.  Child's :  who  were  goldsmitiMi . 
of  consequence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
reign.  -Mr.  G^  eelelirates  the  predecessor  of 
these  gentlesoen,  for  his  sanity  in  «scapitig  the 
niHi  of  the  fatal  year  17SO9  in  his  eptsde  to  Mr. 
Tknwu  Smw^  goMsmitb,  neu  Tempk  Bar: 

O  thou,  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 

The  South-Sea  rocks,  and  shelves  where  thoosands  drowtfd  t 

Wteft  tttUt  sttok  afid  ecMnsensci^piDig  k^ 

Thou  atood'st ;  aor  <e&t*8t  one  bill  unpaid  away. 

To  the  west  of  Ternple  Bar,  (he  only  one  was  that 
of  Messrs.  Middktcm  and  Campbell  goldsmiriis, 
wlio  flourished  in  1692,  and  is  notv  continued, 
with  great  credit,  by  Mr.  Coutu.  frbm  thence  to 
the  extremity  of  the  western  end  of  the  town, 
there  was  none  till  the  year  1756,  when  the  re- 
spectable name  of  Backtvtt^  rose  again,  conjoined 
to  those  of  Dardy  Hart,  and  Crofty  who  with 
great  reputation  opened  their  shop  in  Pall  Mall. 

•  Of  the  same  family  with  the  great  Mr.  BacJctoel.    He  favored 
me  with  a  beautiful  print  of  hia  worthy  relation*  which  had  been     - 
engraven  in  Holland^  alter  iiis  fli^t  ffom  hit  prol^gate  country. 
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St.Martiv's  Foat£r-'BAN£  bounds  oa  die  east  that  remark* 
^^'^'  Me  pkce^  St.  MattMs  Lt  Grand:  trnptrimm  in 
imperw:  surroiinded  by  the  city,  yet  subject  for 
nearly  three  centuries  to  the  goveming  powers  of 
WeBtmmster  Abby.  A  laiige  and  liur  cc^^e  was 
founded,  A.  D.  700,  by  IVythred  ^g  of  Kent; 
and  rebuilt  and  chiefly  endowed  by  two  nobfe 
Saxon  brothers,  Ingdric  and  Edward,  about  the 
year  1056.  William  the  Conqueror  confirmed  it 
in  1008,  and  .even  made  it  independtet  of  every 
other  ecdesiasticai  juriadictioni  from  the  regal  and 
even  the  papal.^  It  was  governed  by  a  dean,  and 
had  a  number  of  secular  canons.  Succeeding 
monarchs  confirmed  all  its  privileges.  It  had 
Sak,  Soky  Tol,  and  all  the  long  list  of  iSmwi  Indul- 
gences) enumerated  by  the  accurate  Strype^  It 
had  also  finom  the  b^inning  the  dreadful  privily 
of  sanctuary,  which  was  the  cause  of  its  being  tbe 
T^OTt  of  ev^  species  of  profligates,  bom  the 
murderer  to  ihe  pick-pocket;  a  privil^e  uMst 
tenaciously  vindicated  by  its  holy  rulers.  la  I4fl9 
a  soldier,  who  for  some  crime  was  conducted  ifroBi 
Newgate  towards  Guildkall,  was  rescued  by  five 
fellows  who  rushed  out  of  Pamfer-aUeyy  «idiflqd 
with  him  into  the  adjacent  sanctuary.  Theeheriffs 
of  that  year>  Philip  Malpa$  and  Robe$^  MattAaU, 
entered  the  church,  and  seizing  on  the  soldisd  and 

•  NetBcourfs  Reperiarium,  i.  4«4,  &c. 
t  Slrypfi$  Stow,  I  l)Ook  iii.  107. 
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the  other  nifiang,  carried  them  chained  to  New^ 
gatti^  The  dean  and  chapter  complained  of  this 
breach  of  privilege :  the  Cause  was  heard,  and  the 
sheriflb  were  obliged  to  deliver  the  men  into  the 
sanctuary.  But  in  1457  the  king  thought  proper 
to  regulate  these  privileges,  and  to  dlstiti|uish  )mw 
fiur  they  might  be  protected ;  and  that  the  dean 
and  chapter  should  take  care  that  none  of  the  vil^ 
lalnous  rrfugees  should  become  further  noxious  to 
their  feUow-creatures.t 

A  MA6NiFi€$ENT  diurch  was  erected  within  Maowifi. 
Ais  jurisdiction,  which  was  contmued  till  the  col-  Chuhch. 
lege  was  surrendered,  in  1548,  when  it  was  pulled 
down,  and  a  great  tavern  erected  in  the  place. 
Si.  Martin's  Le  Grand  i^as  then,  and  still  con- 
tinues, under  the  government  of  the  dean  of  fFe^- 
wmter.  It  was  granted  to  that  monastery  by 
Henry  VII.  It  still  continues  independent  of  the 
city :  nambers  of  mechanics  (particularly  taylors 
and  dioe^makers)  set  up  there,  and  exerdse  their 
trades  within  its  limits,  and  vote  for  the  members 
of  the  city  of  JVeMtmimter.  The  dean  and  chapter 
have  a  court  here,  and  a  prison :  and,  I  think,  all 
processes  to  be  executed  within  this  liberty,  are  to 
be  directed,  by  the  sheriffs  of  London^  to  the  con- 
stable of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  fVestmnster. 

This  church,  with  those  of  Bow,  St.  Gileses    Curfew 
Cripplegate,  and  Barkin,  had  its  Curfew  bell  long 

*  IStrypes  Si^,  i.  book  iii.  103.  t  The  same,  i.  book  iii. 
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after  tbe  aervile  iajonf  tion  laid  oo  tbe  Zond^nm 
bad  oeaaed.  These  were  soiuided  to  gi^e  notice 
.  to  tbe  iohabitaots  of  those  distriets  to  keep  wttfain, 
and  not  to  wander  in  tbe  streets :  wbiefa  w^e  in- 
fested  by  a  set  of  roffiaos,  who  made  a  practice  of 
insulting  wounding,  robbing,  and  murdering  tlie 
people  whom  they  bs^ppened  to  meet  abroad  durii^ 
the  night* 

In  the  year  1480  this  diurchf  was  robbed  by 
five  thieves.  Three  of  them  were  drawn  to  tbe 
Tower  Hill,  and  hanged  and  burnt  Tbe  other 
two  were  pressed  to  death;,  probably  tbey  were 
obstinate  and  refused  to  plead. 

Chbapsidb.  The  view  we  have  ofCheapsidej  as  it  appeared 
just  before  tbe  ^eat  fire,  shews  that  it  was  spa- 
cious and  beautiful.  The  cross  and  conduit  are 
to  be  seen ;  and  the  long  row  of  shops,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  houses,  reached  to  the  bottom  of 
the  first  floors,  and  were  lighted  by  vnndows  in 
the  roofe.  This  shews  tiie  antient  form  of  build- 
ing our  more  magnificent  streets.    On  tbe  south 

St.  Mary  side  Stands  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Bam.  or  dt 

Lb  Bow.  i         .  .  ^  ^ 

arcubus^  because  it  onginaliy  was  built  upos 
arches.  It  perished  in  1666,  and  was  inbuilt  aAer 
a  design  of  Sir  Chmtcpher  Wteni.  I  csnnot 
express  myself  better  than  in  the  words  of  so  in- 
genious writer,  who  calls  it  ^*  a  delig^tfal  absur- 

•  Strypii  Stow,  i.  book  lii.  p,  106.         f  ffolinshed,  p.  704- 
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^*  dity.**^  In  this  church  was  interred  Sir  John 
Ccventry,  mercer,  lord  mayor  io  1425,  and  an- 
cestor and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  earl  oC 
Coventry.  I  beg  leave  here  to  remind  several 
other  noble  peers  of  their  industrious  and  honest 
forefathers. 

John  Coventjiy^  son  oiJViUiam  Coventry^  of     Pbbrs 
the  city  of  that  name,  was  an  opulent  mercer  of  "tradb!^ 
the  city  of  London,  and  mayor  in  142i ;  a  most 
spirited  ma^strate,  who  dared  to  interfere  in  the 
dreadful  quarrel  betWeen  Humphrey  duke  of  Gb?* 
cester  and  the  insolent  cardinal  Beaufort,  which 
he  successfully  quelled.    Prom  his  loins  is  de-    Earlop 
scended  the  present  earl  of  Caoentry.  Coventry. 

Thk  family  of  Rich,  earls  of  Warwick  and  Rich,  Earls 

•  Of  War- 

HoUand,  arose,  from  Richard  Rich,  an  opulent  wick. 
mercer,  sheriff  in  the  year  1441.  His  descendant 
Richard  was  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  law :  became  solicitor-general  in  the  reign  oi 
Henry;  and  treacherously  effected  the  ruin  of  Sir 
Thomas  More:  was  created  a  baron  of  the  realm 
in  tb^  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  became  lord 
cbiiicellor  by  the  favor  of  the  same  monarch. 

Xus  HoLL£sX  earls  of  Clare,  and  afterward     Hollbs 
dubes  of  Newcastle^  sprung  from  Sir  IVilUamnz^^srlz. 
HoiUi,  mayor  in  1540,  son  to  William  Holies, 
citizen  and  baker:   his  great  grandson  was  the 
first  who  was  called  to  the  bouse  of  peers,  in 

I  •  CriHctU  Revitw,  fstc.  20. 
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the  reigD  of  James  I.  by  the  title  of  lord  Hough- 
tan,  and  soon  after  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
earl  of  Clare.  The  fourth  of  that  title  was  cre- 
ated, by  king  IViUiam^  duke  of  Newcastie  ;  but 
the  title  became  extinct  in  his.  name  in  171  !• 

Sir  Tuoh as  L£i6h,  mayor  in  1558,  furnished 

the  peerage  with  the  addition  of  two.     He  was 

son  to  Roger  Ldgh^  of  fVellingtan,  Shropshire. 

Sir  Thomas's  grandson.  Fronds^  was  created  by 

Imqh'Ea^i. Charles  I.  lord  Dunsmorej  and  afterward  earl  of 

cn8T».    Chichester}  and  Sir  Thomases  second  sod.   Sir 

Thomas  Leigh,  of  Stondy,  had  the  honor  of  bdng 

called  to  the  house  of  peers  by  the  same  monarch, 

Lord  Lbioh.  by  the  title  of  lord  Leigh  of  Stondy. 

Earl  o^        The  Pleydel-Bouvieries,  earls  of  Radnor, 

descend  from  Edward  de  BowOeriCj  who  died  an 

opulent  Ti^rArey- merchant  in  1694. 

Barom         Ducie,  lord  Ducie  de  Morton^  is  dMceoded 

from  Sir  Robert  Ducie,  baronet,  sheriff  in  1620, 

and  mayor  in   1631.      He   becuie  banker  to 

Charles  I.  and,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 

war,  lost  80,000/.  owing  by  his  majesty.     Yet  is 

said  to  have  left  behind  him  400,000/.     So  pn^t- 

able,  in  all  ages,  are,  to  individuals,  the  calamities 

of  war. 

Paul  Banning,  sheriff  in  1593,  bfA  a  aon  of 

ttie  same  name,  who  was  first  created  a  baronet, 

and  in  the  third  of  Charles  I.  a  baron  of  this  realm, 

.    by  the  title  of  baron  Banning ;  and  soon  aft^r  a 
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visiaraiit,  by  the  tide  of  baron  Banmng  of  Sudbury.  Viscovkt 

He  was  buried  in  the  paternal  tomb,  in  the  church 

of  St.  Olave's.    His  house  was  in  Mark-lane :  | 

9flet  die  fire  of  London^  the  business  of  the  cus- 

tooi-house  being  transacted  in  that  which  went 

under  the  name  of  lord  Bamdng's.* 

The  Cranfields,  earls  of  Middlesex^  rose 
from  Lumd  CranfkU,  a  citizra  of  Londotiy  bred 
up  in  the  custom-house,  f  He  became,  in  1620, 
lord  treasurer  of  England.  The  duke  of  Dorset  Duke  of 
is  descended  irom  Frances^  sister  and  heir  to  the 
third  earl  of  MiddleaeXf  married  to  Richard  earl 
QiDcnet. 

The  noble  family  of  Ingram,  viscount  /rmiit,  Vmcount 
were  raised,  in  die  reign  of  queen  Elizabetky  by 
Hugh  Irumj  dtizen;  merchant,  and  tallow- 
chandler,  who  died  in  1612.  He  left  a  large 
fortune  between  two  sons ;  of  which  Sir  Arthur^ 
die  younger,  settled  in  Yorkshirey  and  purchased 
a  considerable  estate :  the  foundation  of  the  great' 
fortune  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  family. 

Sib  Stehien  Brown,  son  of  John  Broom  of 
Newcastle^  miayor  in  1438,  and  again  in  1448, 
was  a  grocer ;  and  gave  to  us  another,  peer,  in  the 
person  of  Sir  Anthony  Brawn^  created  viscount  Viscouxr 
Mmmtague  by  Philip  and  Mary,  in  1554.  Mouhta^ui. 

«  Ci^  Remembrancer*  ii.  28.— The  name  b  often  tpelt  Bm^ 
ning. 
t  Kmmti,  ii.  7S7« 
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Ear^of 
Dartmouth 


Earl  op 
Wiltshire. 


VlSCOUKT 

Campdbn. 


Earl  op 

Esflsx. 


The  Lkooss  n»e  to  be  earls  of  Dartmouth 
The  first  who  was  nobiUtaded  was  Oat  loyal  and 
gallant  sea  offioer  George  Legge^  created  baran  of 
Dartmouth  in  1681B.  He  was  deseended  finon 
an  ancestor  of  one  of  the  above-mentioaed  uasMSy 
who  filled  the  pnetorian  cbair  of  London  m  the 
years  1347  and  1354,  having,  by  hfe  iudostry 
b  the  trade  of  a  sUnneri  attained  to  gieat 
wealth. 

SiK  GzrrRT  Bulljen,  mayor  in  1458,  was 
grandfether  to  TAoiffiuearl  oifFUtohire,  fttbcr  of 
Atma  BuUenyBX^  grandfiither  to  queen  £lix^ 
beth  ;  tlie  highest  genealogical  honor  the  eity  over 
possessed. 

Sir  Baptist  Hicks  was  a  great  mercer  at  the 
accession  of  James  I.  and  made  a  vast  fortune  by 
supplying  the  court  with  silks.  Ho  was  tet 
knighted,  afterward  created  viscount  Campiau 
It  is  said  he  left  his  two  daugbters  a  boMlrBd 
(iiousand  pounds  eacfa«  He  boik  a  lai^  boose 
m  St.  John*o^treei,  for  the  justices  of  MiiikitJt 
to  hold  their  sessions,  which  (tfll  its  damolitioD  a 
very  few  years  ago,  upon  the  erection  of  a  aew 
sessions^KMise  on  ClerkemoeU^roen)  retaioed  the 
name  of  HiMs  HalL 

The  Capei.8,  earls  of  Eosex\  ase  dasoandod 
from  Sir  JVittiam  Capel^  draper,  mayor  in  1503. 
He  first  set  up  a  cage  in  every  ward,  fi3r  the 
punishment  of  idle  people. 
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MlciTAKL  DonMER,  tnefcer,  mayw  in  1548,  Viscouvr 
produced  the  future  lof  d  Zhnners.  Dorme*. 

£i>w^Aiti>  OsBOBN,  by  his  fortunate  lei^,  as 
heftfte  related^  when  apprentice  to  Sir  WilHam 
Hdmt,  attamed  in  eoQsequence  great  n^eaHh  and 
honors.    He  was  mayor  in  1583;  and  from  his    Dukbop 
Imas  sprung  the  dukes  of  Leeds.  Lbbds. 

From  Sir  William  Crav£k,  merdiant-tay*-  earl 
lor,  mayor  in  1 6 1 1 ,  sprang  the  gallant  earl  Craven,  ^*^^"'- 
who  was  his  eld^t  son,  and  was  greatly  distin* 
gttished  by  bis  actions  in  the  service  of  ihe  unfor- 
tonate  Elector  Palatine,  by  his  attachment  to  the 
dowager,  and,  his  marriage  with  that  illastrious 
princess.  ^ 

*  Loan  Viscount  Duplet  and  Ward  is  de-  Viscouvt 
scended  from  miHam  Ward,  a  wealthy  goldsmith  ^''^''^^p^'''' 
in  Londm^  and  jeweller  to  Henrietta  Maria, 
qoeeii  to  Charles  I.  *  His  son.  Humble  Ward, 
mtoried  Frances,  grand-danghter  of  Edward  Sut^ 
tM,  lord  Dudl^,  on  the  death  of  her  grandfrtUier 
banmess  of  Dmilaf  ;  and  he  himself  was  created, 
in  1643,  lord  Ward,  of  Birmingham. 

The  okl  cfauftb  of  Bow  was  founded  in  the 
time  of  William  tiie  Conqaeror;  ,we  have  before 
given  the  origin  of  Ibe  name,  which  was  from  the 
arches  of  the  foundation,  not  of  the  steeple,  which 
was  rebuilt  with  arches,  or  in  a  crown  fashion,  but 
not  ttii  loog  after  the  year  1513.^    The  church 

•  Ntwcmtrfs  E€pertoriuin,  i.  437. 
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iivas  long  a  noted  sanotuory,  and  one  <^  those 
which  Henrjf  VllL  in  his  thirty-second  year,  ex- 
empted from  Buppressioa.  In  tbu  plaoe^  in  1  \96y 
Story  OP  one  JViHiam  Fiiz-Osberts  alias  Lmg  Beards  a 
BERT.  ~  seditious  fellow  of  uneomoiQa  eloqueno^t  but  of 
the  lowest  rank,  set  up  as  advocate  for  the  po<»* 
citizens  against  the  oppressions  of  the  neb*  H& 
took  an  opportunity  of  be^nning  a  tumult  by  in* 
flaming  their  minds  against  a  certain  tax,  raised 
entirely  for  the  necessities  of  the  state.  Many 
li?es  were  lost  on  the  occasion,  at  Sis  Pours. 
Hubert^ .  the  great  justiciary,  summoned  Im^ 
Beard  to  appear  before  him ;  but  found  him  so 
well  supported,  that  he  thought  it  prudent  to  for- 
bear punishment.  This  served  but  to  increase  his 
insolence.  He  grew  so  outrageous,  that  the  cid* 
zens  were  rteolved  to  brmg  him  to  justice :  a  reso- 
lute band  made  the  attempt,  when  he  and  a  few 
desperate  fellows  fled  to  the  tower  of  Bow  steeple, 
winch  they  fortified.  The  besiegers,  seeing  the 
mob  assemble  from  all  parts  for  his  rescue,  made 
a  fire  at  the  bottom,  which  forced  him  and  his 
companions  to  sally  out;  but  they  were  taken, 
and  the  next  day  he  and  eight  more  were  dragged 
by  their  heels  to  the  Elms  at  Smithjkld^  and  there 
hanged.  Long  after  those  days  the  hurdle,  or  the 
sledge,  was  permitted,  as  a  sort  of  indulgence  to 
the  wretched  sufferers.*    It  was  said,  that  finding 

•  Biackstones  Comm.  ed.  4.  4to,  vol.  iv.  pp.  gi.  370. 
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himself  deserted  by  Heaven,  he  at  the  gallows 
^^  fofsook  Marys  Son  (as  he  called  ouhSa  viour)^ 
^*  and  called  upon  the  DeoU  to  belpe  and  deliver 
''  htm.''  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  a  cunning 
priest,  a  relation  of  \a&^  stole  his  body,  and  pre* 
tebded  many  mlradeB  were  wrought  at  the  place 
of  execiition;  and  mai^  ftersons  passed  the  night 
on  the  spot  which  deprived  them  of  a  martyr^ 
whO'diei}  supporting  ilie  majesty  of  the  people, 
Bs  Thomas  Becket  did  that  of  the  pope. 
'  In  the  middle  of  Ch&i^idey  a  little  to  the  west  Thb  Cross. 
of  6isim  churchy  stood  the  cross  and  the  conduit. 
The  first  was  one  of  the  afiectionate  tokens  of 
Edward  I.  towards  his  queen  Eleanor j  iniilt  where 
her  body  rested  in  its  -way  to  interment,  in  1290. 
It  hdd  originally  the  statue  of  the  queen,  and  in 
Ul  respeets  resembled  Aat  at  Northamptm ;  at 
length,* feiling  to  decay,,  it  was  rebuilt,  in  144 T, 
hf  J6kn  Hutheriy^  mayor  of  the  city^  at  tlie  ek- 
pence  of  several  of  the  citizens.  It  was  orna- 
mented with  various  images,  such  as  that  of  the 
Raurrection,  of  the  Virgin^  of  Edward  the  Con-* 
fessoc,  and  the  like.  At  every  public  entry  it  was 
new  gilt;  for  the  magnificent  processions  took  thia 
road.  After  the  Reformation,  tiie  images  gave 
much  offence;  the  goddess  Diana  was  substituted 
instead  of  the  Virgin^  when  the  symbols  of  super- 
stition had  been  frequently  mutUaled.     Queen 
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E&zabeth  disapproved  of  those  attadcB  on  tbe 
reomants  of  the  old  religion^  and  c^bred  a  lai^ge 
reward  for  tfae  diaoovery  of  the  offenders.  She 
tboogbt  that  a  plak  cms,  the  mark  of  die  r^ 
^OD  of  the  country,  ou^t  not.  to  be  the  ocoaaoo 
of  any  scudal ;  ao  diiiecled  tfafit  one  ahoiM  be 
nlaoed  on  the  Miiimk»  and  ^t.*  Sopevatitiep  ia 
oertain^  io  course  of  tiine,  to  bike  the  other  eafi^ 
treme.  In  the  year  l64i%  the  peiiMMit  vutad 
the  taking  down  of  aU  arofiaea»  and  tlie  diwftotfiib 
ing  of  all  popifih  paihtiBgii,  tub.  The  deatruelkm 
of  thia  cross  wm  coflninittad  to  Sir  Bobett  Bmitm; 
who  went  on  the  aeririoa  with  true  aeal,  attended 
by  a  troop  of  horse  aad  two  eoo^MoieB  of  iMi; 
and  eieciUad  hta  oedera  waat  eihetoaHy.  The 
lame  meat  piou&  aad  nai^ifaitf  nMa  buigbl  did 
ako  attack  and  demoliih  ^'  the  abonmiabki.aBd 
'^  mast  blatj^emaus  craci&c^'  in  Ckritfi  hcmpitaAf 
and  broke  it  into  a  thciiaand  pieeaa.t  In  ahort, 
such  waa  the  rage  of  the  tmef  againat  the  aj^iof 
oar  religjbn,  that  it  was  not  su&rad  in  aha|>* 
books,  or  even  in  the  primers  of  children;  j:  and  as 
to  the  cross  used  in  baptism,  it  became  the 
nation  of  abondnataQna. 


*  Si9wsSurvaU,4%5. 

t  Ptcar*§  Parliamentary  Chron,  \6A6,  p.  290* 
J  Grayt  Hudibras,  ii.  253,  note—Consult  also  the  note  to  L'HlsL 
di  rBnbrie  de  Is  Bmftu  Mere.  pria«B4f<»r  W.  B^myer,  p«  sa. 
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And  tome  agpiioft  all  idolisii^ 

The  Crofs  in  shop-books,  and  baptiung. 

The  Nag^s-head  tavern,  almost  opposite  to  the  nao's  Hbad 
craes,  was  tbe  fietkioiis  Mene  of  CDnsocration  of  '^^^''^' 
tbe  Protestant  bishops,  at  the  accession  of  queen 
E&zakBtk,  in  1559.  It  was  pr^ended  by  the 
adiNennries  of  our  religpon,  that  a  certain  number 
of  ecriesiasticsy  in  their  hurry  to  take  possession 
of  tiie  vacant  sees,  assonbled  here,  where,  they 
were  lo  undergo  tbe  cerenumy  from  Anthemf 
Kitchen^  alias  Duitm,  bishop  of  Lomiaff^  a  sort 
of  oceasioDal  oonlbrmbt,  who  had  taken  tbe  oaths 
of  supnemaey  to  E&xabdh.  Bmntr^  bishop  of 
Lomi/m^  (then  confined  in  tbe  Towor)  bearing  of 
It,  sent  his  efaaplam  to  K%t€hm^  threatening  bim 
vitfa  ezcommuiHcatiQn,  m  case  be  proceeded.  Tbe 
prekta  tbeiefcce  refused  to  perform  ^  cerenuHiy : 
on  whidi,  say  tbe  Catholics,  Parker  and  tbe  otber 
candidates^  rather  than  defer  possession  of  their 
dioceses,  determined  to  consecrate  one  another; 
which,  says  the  slory,  they  did  without  any  sort  of 
acrufrie,  and  Scffureif  began  with  Parker^  who  in* 
atrady  rose  archbishop  of  Contertory*.  Therefu-* 
taCioo  of  this  tale  may  be  read  in  Sirype^s  Life  of 
archbishop  Parker,  at  p.  57,  which  makes  it  need- 
less for  me  to  enter  on  the  attempt  A  view  of 
the  tavon,  and  its  sign,  is  preserved  in  a  print  in 
tbe  Enirie  de  ia  R^neMere  du  Rejfj  or  oiMmy 
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^  de  MediciSf  when  she  visited  our  tinfortuDate 
monarchy  Charles  I.  and  her  daughter,  his  fair 
spouse. 

Blossom's  Ik  Lautenet'ltme^  not  fisur  fimn  hence,  was  an-- 
other  public-house  of  much  uitiqaity,  and  frfiidi 
b  still  in  great  business  as  a  caorriers  inn;  the 
BkasMu  TuHf  so  named  from  the  rich  border  of 
flowers  which  adorned  the  original  sign,  that  of 
S^.  Laurence.  These  were  the  efiectsof  his  mar- 
tyrdom, '^  for  (says  the  legend)  flowers  sprung  up 
^'  on  the  spot  of  his  cruel  martyrdom;'' 

Splendid  Ik  this  Street,  between  the  cross  and  Sopers* 
uEsrsT  ^^1  were  held  most  splendid  touitiaments  in  the 
year  1331 ;  they  began  S^t.  21,  and  lasted  three 
days.  A  scaffiild  was  erected  for  queen  PMIippa 
and  h&t  gay  troop  of  ladies,  all  most  richly  atdred, 
to  behold  the  knights  collected  from  all  quarters 
to  shew  their  skill  in  deeds  of  arms.  The  upper 
part  of  the  scafibld,  on  which  the  ladies  were 
seated,  ^^  brake  in  sunder,  and,"  as  !^tm  says, 
^  whereby  they  were  (with  some  shame)  forced 
*'  to  fall  downe;"  and  many  knights  and  others, 
which  stood  beneath,  much  hurt.  The  earpeoters 
"were  saved  from  punishment,  by  the  intercession 
of  the  queen ;  but,  to  prevent  such  accidents  ra 
future,  the  king,  ordered  a  building  of  stone  to  be 
erected,  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary  k  Baw^  6x 
himself,  the  queen,  and  *^  other  states,"  to  see  the* 
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gallant  spectacles  in  safety.*  This  tvas  used  long 
after  for  the  same  purpose,  even  till  the  year  1410, 
when  Henry  IV.  granted  it  to  certain  mercers, 
who  converted  it  into  shops,  Mrarehouses,  and  other 
requisites  of  their  trade«t 

A  LiTTL£  to  the  east  of  the  cross  stood  the  Covduit. 
ccHiduit,  which  served  as  the  mother  or  chief  aque^ 
duct,  which' was  to  sopply  the  lesser  conduitd 
with  water,  brought  by  pipes  from  Paddingten. 
This  stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  conduit,  founded 
in  1285,  castellated  with  stone,  and  cist^ned  \ti 
lead,  as  old  Stow  tells  us :  and  again  rebuilt  v6t 
1479>  by  Thonias  Ilan,  one  of  the  sheriffs*  On 
some  very  festive  occasions  these  conduits  have 
been  made  to  run  with  claret.  Such  was  the 
case  at  the  coronation  of  Anna  BuUen  ;  who  was 
received  at  tiie  lesser  conduit  by  Pallas^  Juno,  and 
Venus*  Mercury,  in  the  name  of  the  goddesses, 
presented  to  her  a  ball  of  gold  divided  into  three 
parts,  signifying  three  gifts  bestowed  on  her  by  the 
deities,  Wisdom,  Riches,  and  Felicity.  But, 
alas!  beneath  them  lurked  speedy  disgrace,  im- 
prisonment, the  block,  and  axe. 

I  CANNOT  well  fix  the  place  where  the  old  TubStakd- 
Standard  in  Cheap  stood.    The  time  of  its  foun-      ^^^* 
dation  is  unknown.     It  appears  to  have  been  very 
nmous  in  144S,  at  which  time  Henry  VI.  granted 

*  Siow*s  SurvaU,  485.  f  The  same,  467* 
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a  Uoeoce  for  repairiog  it,  together  with  a  oondiut 
in  the  same.  This  was  a  place  at  which  execa* 
tioBS,  and  other  acts  of  justice,  were  ia  old  times 
EzBconoys  frequently  perfimned.  Here,  in  1£93,  three  meo 
Standard,  had  their  heads  cut  off,  for  rescuing  a  priscmer 
arrested  by  a  city  officer.  In  1351,  two  fish- 
mongers w^e  beheaded  at  the  standard,  but  tbeir 
orime  has  not  reached  us.  In  1461,  John  Dmjf 
had  his  hand  eitt  off,  for  striking  a  man  before  the 
judges  at  fFatminster;  and  in  1S99>  Henry  IV. 
caused  the  blank  charters,  made  by  Richard  IL  to 
be  burned  here,  as  we  do  libeb  in  our  times. 

But  these  were  legal  acts.  Many  sad  instances 
of  badmrous  executions  occurred  in  the  fory  of 
popular  comBiotions.  JUehard  Lionsy  an  eaiinent 
galdsmith,  and  late  sheriff  of  the  city,  was  in  138 1 
(with  several  others)  cruelly  beheaded  here  by 
order  of  Wat  Tyler.  Lions  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  James,  Gartk-hitJie,  and  on  his  tomb 
(now  lost)  was  a  figure  in  a  long  flowered  gown,  a 
large  purse  hanging  in  a  belt  from  his  shoulders, 
his  hair  short,  his  beard  forked,  a  plam  hood  frdl- 
ing  back  and  covering  his  shoulders.  At  the  same 
time  numbers  of  foreiga  merchants,  especially 
Flemings^  were  dragged  from  the  churches,  and, 
the  Shibboleth^  of  Bread  and  Cheese  being  put  to 
tbem  (which  they  pronouncing  Brot  and  Caatse) 

*  SiM9*«  Hkt,  S88.    Kennti,  t.  946. 
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they  were  instantly  put  to  death.  In  1450^  lord 
Say,  high  treasurer  of  England,  lost  his  head  at  the 
Standard,  by  the  brutality  of  John  Cad^.  Shake- 
speare admirably  describes  the  txagic  scene.* 

Whsthbr  fValter  Stapkton,  bishop  oi  Exeter, 
suffered  by  the  popular  fury  on  this  spot,  is  rather 
UQoeff'tain ;  some  imagine  that  he  ^vas  beheaded  at 
a  cross  before  the  north  door  of  St  Paul's ;'f  to 
which  church  he  was  flying  for  refuge,  and  nixlor^ 
tunat^y  seized  by  the  mob  before  he  had  taken 
sanctfiary* 

THRoy  GH  this  street,  and  probably  to  this  cross^ 
in  1439^  walked  barefooted,  with  a  taper  in  her 
haod^  Ekamr  Cohham^  wife  to  Humphrof  duke 
of  Gbmcesttr^  charged  with  the  crime  of  scM-cery^ 
and  ioteotting  the  death  of  tibe  Id&g  by  melting  an 
image  of  wax^  with  wtuch  his  body  was  tosympa^ 
thisie. 

Uxntu  ut  hie  durescit^  et  hae  ut  cera  ]iqtie8cit.t 

A  more  serious  fate  attended  her  pretoided  accom- 
plices: a  woman,  mother  Jourdain^,  (the  witch) 
was  burnt,  and  three  men,  among  whom  was  her 
chaplain,  were  hanged. 

In  Bread-street,  which  opens  into  Cheapside,^     Bkbad- 
stood  the  mansion  of  Edward  Stafford,  last  earl 

•  Henry  VI.  part  ii.  t  Stow't  Survaie,  4$3. 

X  In  FirgiVt  time  applied  to  melt  the  hearts  of  the  cruel  fair  ^ 
afterwftrdft,  to  waale  theKody  ef  aay  hated  penoiu 
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t>i  tVilishire ;  which,  in  1499,  he  left  to  his  cousin 
the  duke  of  Buckingham. 

Guildhall.  •  Th  c  Guildhall  of  this  vast  City  stands  at  the  end 
of  a  street  running  northward  from  Ckeapside. 
Before  the  year  141 1,  the  court-hall,  or  Bury,  as 
it  was  called,  was  held  at  Aldermans  bury,  so  de- 
tiomtnated  from  their  meeting  there.  StM>  reneoi- 
bered  its  ruins,  and  says,  that  in  his  days  it  was 
used  as  Carpenters-hall.  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
new  one,  begun  in  1411,  and  finbhed  in  twenty 
years,  by  voluntary  contributions,  by  sums  raised 
for  pardons  and  offences,  and  by  fines.  Its  goikic 
front  terminates  the  end  of  King-street.  Its 
length  is  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  feet ;  its  brradtfa 
forty-eight;  its  height  fifty-five ;  so  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  thousands  of  people.  ElectionB  are 
held  and  every  species  of  city  business,  b  trans- 
acted here. 

PoiTRAiTfl.  Within  are  portraits  of  numbers  of  our  judges, 
who  firequently  try  causes  under  this  roof.  •  I  must 
direct  the  reader's  attention  to  twelve  of  that  order 
of  peculiar  merit :  these  are  the  portraits  of  the 
able  and  virtuous  Sir  Matthew  ISale,  and  his 
eleven  cotemporary  judges ;  who,  after  the  dread- 
ful calamity  of  1666,  regulated  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city  of  London  by  such  wise  rules,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  endless  train  of  vexatious  law-suits  which 
might  ensue ;  and  have  been  little  less  chargeable 
than  the  fire  itself.    This  was  principally  owing  to 
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Sir  Matthew  Hatty  who  conducted  the  business; 
and  sat  with  his  brethren  in  Clifford'^Ifmy  to 
compose  all  differences  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  These  portraits  were  painted  by  Michael 
Wright  J  a  good  painter  in  the  time  of  Charles  ti\ 
and  James  II.  and  who  died  in  the  year  1700. 
It  was  designed  that  Sir  Peter  Lely  should  draw 
these  pictures;  but  he  fastidiously  refused  to  wait 
on  the  judges  at  their  chambers.  JVright  received 
$ixty  pounds  apiece  for  his  work.*  In  the  year 
1779s  they  were  found  to  be  in  so  bad  a  condition,: 
as  to  make  it  an  even  question  with  the  committee 
of  city  landsy  whether  they  should  be  continued  ia 
their  places^  or  committed  to  the  6ames.  To  the 
eternal  honor  of  alderman  Townsendy  his  vote  de- 
cided in  favor  of  their  preservation.^  He  recom-- 
mended  Mr.  Rama^  (now  unhappily  snatched 
from  us  by  death),  who,  by  his  great  ^ill  in 
repairing  pictures,  rescued  them  from  the  rag^  of 
time :  so  that  they  may  remain  another  century,;}: 
a  proof  of  the  gratitude  of  our  capital.  These 
were  proofs  of  a  sense  of  real  merit :  but  in  how 
many  places  do  we  meet  instances  of  a  temporary 
idolatry,  the  phi^nzy  of  the  day!    Statues  and 

*  Anecdotes  qfPainiingt  iii.  40. 
t  London  M  Gratitude,  &c.  I9. 

}  A  few  years  have  howerer  reduced  them  to  their  former  bad 
^ndition.    The  painting  is  nearly  obliterated.    Ed. 
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portraitB  appear,  to  the  astonistHnent  o(  poateritj, 
purged  from  the  prejadioea  of  the  time, 

Tlie  thing*  tfaemaehres  are  ndthcr  scarce  nor  rare; 
Tlie  weiider't»  hoir  ike  devil  they  got  there  1 

.  Facing  the  entranceare  two  tremendous  figures, 
by  some  named  Gog  and  Magog;  by  Stofw^  an 
antient  Briton  and  Saxink.  I  leave  to  others  the 
important  deeisnon.  At  the  bottom  of  the  room 
18  a  marble  groupe  of  good  workmanship  (with 
London  and  Commerce  whimpering  like  two  mar* 
red  children),  executed  soon  after  the  year  1770, 
by  Mr.  Moore.  Hie  principal  figure  was  also  a 
giant,  in  his  day,  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones 
to  the  good  folks  at  St  Jamtis;  which,  idule 
remonstrances  were  in  fashion,  annually  haunted 
the  court  in  terrific  forms.  The  eloquence  dash- 
ed in  the  fiatce  of  majesty,  alas !  proved  in  vain. 
The  spectre  was  there  condemned  to  silence ;  but 
his  patriotism  mi\y  be  read  by  his  admiring  fellow- 
citizens,  as  long  as  the  melancholy  marble  can  re- 
tain the  tale  of  the  afirighted  times. 
Grbat  The  first  time  this  hall  was  used  on  festive 
occasions,  was  by  Sir  Jokn  ShaWy  goldsmitii, 
knighted  in  the  field  of  Bosworth.  After  building 
the  essentials  of  good  kitchens  and  other  oflSces,  in 
the  year  1500  he  gave  here  the  mayor^s  feast, 
which  before  had  usually  been  held  in  Grocers- 
hall.    None  of  their  bills  of  fare  have  reached  mc^ 
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but  doubtlessly  tbey  were  very  aagmficeot.  Hiey 
at  length  grew  to  such  excess,  that,  in  the  time  <rf 
I^hUip  and  Mary,  a  sumptuary  law  was  made  to 
restrain  the  expence  both  of  provisions  and  live- 
ries :  but  I  suspect,  as  it  lessened  the  honor  of  the 
city,  it  was  not  long  observed;  for  m  1554,  the 
city  thought  proper  to  renew  the  order  of  council, 
by  way  of  remmdbg  their  fellow-citizens  of  their 
relapse  into  luxury.  Among  the  great  feasts  given 
here  on  public  occasions,  may  be  reckoned  that 
given  in  16 IS,  on  occasion  of  the  unhappy  mar- 
riage of   the  prince  Palatine   with  Elizabeth^ 
daughter  of  Jatnes  I;   who,  in  defiance  of  the 
remonstrances  of  hb  betfeer^jud^ng  father-in*law, 
rushed  on  the  usurpation  of  the  dominion  of  an- 
other monarch,  and  brought  great  misery  on  him* 
self  and  his  amiable  spouse.    The  next  was  in 
1641,  when  Charles  I.  returned  from  hb  unpro- 
dent,  inefficacious  journey  into  Scotland.    In  the 
midst  of  the  most  factious  and  turbulent  timies, 
when  every  engine  was  set  to  work  to  annihilate 
the  regal  power,  the  city,  under  its  lord  mayor. 
Sir  Wil&am  Acton,  made  a  feast  unparallded  in 
history  for  its  magnificence.    All  external  respect 
was  payed  to  his  majesty ;  the  last  he  ever  expe- 
rienoad  in  the  inflamed  city.     Of  the  entertain- 
ment  we  know  no  more,  than  that  it  consbted  of 
five  hundred  dishes.     But  of  that  which  was 
given  in  our  happier  days,  to  his  present  majesty, 
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in  the  mayoralty  oi  Sir  Samud  Fluiyer^  the  bill 
of  fare  is  given  us.  This  I  print;  and,  as  a 
parallel  to  it,  that  of  another  royal  feast,  g^vca 
in  1487  at  JVhitehallj  on  occasion  of  the  corooa- 
tion  of  Elizabeth^  qaeen  of  Hemy  VII.  whom.he 
treats  with  characteristical  ceconomy,  ootwith- 
standing  a  kingdom  was  her  dower.* 
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First  Service. 

£.    s.   d. 
Ifi  Dishes  of  Olio,  Turtle,  Pottages,  and 

Soups  *  -        24    3    0 

12  Ditto  of  Fish,  viz.  John  Dories^  led 

Mullets,  &c. 
7  Dishes  roast  Venison 
3  Westphalia   Hams   consume,   and 

richly  ornamented 
2  Dishes  of  Pullets  4  la  Royale 
2  Dishes  of  Tongues  Espagniole 
6  Ditto  Chickens  k  la  Reine 
1  Ditto  Tondron  Devaux  a  la  Dauzie 
1  Harrico  .  .  ^ 

1  Dish  Popiets  of  Veale  Glasse 

2  Dishes  Fillets  of  Lamb,  a  la  Comte 

*  The  whole  aecoant  is  given  in  Maithnd,  i.  341  «o  344 
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£.   s. 

d. 

S  Dishes  Comports  of  Squabs      - 

S     2 

0 

2  Ditto  Fillets  of  Beef  Marinate    - 

3    0 

0 

8  Ditto  of  Mutton  k  la  Memorance 

2     2 

0 

32  Ditto  fine  Vegetables 

16  16 

0 

SxcoNO  Service. 

'6  Dishes  fine  Ortolans 

25    4 

0 

lO  Ditto  QuaUs 

15    0 

0 

l6  Ditto  Notts 

30    0 

0 

1  Ditto  Wheat  Fars    - 

1     1 

0 

1  Goodevau  Patte      -        .        . 

1   10 

0 

1  Perrigoe  Pye           -        -        - 

1   10 

0 

1  Dish  Pea-chicks 

1     1 

0 

4  Dishes  Woodcocks 

4    4 

0 

S  Dishes  PUbidS^ts 

3     3 

0 

4  Ditto  Teal  "- 

3     3 

0 

4  Ditto  Snipes 

3     3 

0 

S  Ditto  Partridges      - 

8     2 

0 

S  Ditto  Pattys  Royal 

3     0 

0 

Thibd  Service. 

1  Ragiout  Royal         .        .        ^ 

1     1 

0 

8  Dishes  of  fine  green  Morells      - 

6     8 

0 

10  Ditto  fine  green  Peas 

10  10 

0 

S  Dishes  Asparagus  Heads 

2     2 

0 

3  Ditto  fine  fiit  Livers 

1   11 

$ 

3  Ditto  fine  C<mibs 

1   11 

6 

20 
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£.  t.  d. 

5  Dishes  green  Trufflei       -        -  5.    5  0 

5  Ditto  Artiehoaks,  a  la  Provincialfl  fi  13  6 

5  Ditto  Mushrooms  au  Blank*     -  S  IS  6 

1  Dish  Cardons,  si  la  fiejamdi   -  -  .  0  10  6 

1  Ditto  Knots  of  Eggs                 -  0  10  6 

1  Ditto  Ducks  T<Higues       -        •  0  10  6 

S  Ditto  of  Peths         -        -        •  1  11  6 

1  Dish  of  Truffles  in  Oil      -        -  0  10  6 

4  Dishes  of  Pallets              •        •  S    S  '  0 

5  Ditto  Ragout  Mitte          .        •  a    S  0 

Fourth  Service. 

^    <■ 

2  Curious  ornamented  Cakes       «        2  IS    0 

15  Dishes  of  Blomanges,  represasting 

different  Figures  -  <  '^  ^  ,  IS  .13  ,  0 

12  Ditto  clear  Marbrays  -  -        -  14    8    0 

16  Dishes  fine  cut  pastry  •        •  lfi°  liS    0 
S  Ditto  mille  Fuelles  -        -  1   10    6 

The  Centre  of  the  Table. 

1  Grand  Pyramid  of  Demies  of  Shell- 
fish of  various  Sorts       -        <■     '  S    i    0 

SS  Cold  Things  of  Sorts,  viz.  Temples, 
Shi4>e8,  Landscapes,  ia  JdHai^  sap« 
vory  Cakes,  and  Afaacnd  Gothca    AS  IS    0 

^SGi^d  Epergnes  filled  mth  fiae 
Pickles,  and  punished  reond  vilh 
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Plates  of  sortd,  as  Lai^cks^  Ro- 

lards,  &c.  ^        -^        -        6    6    0 


Total  of  the  KiKo'sTaUe     S74     1     0 


The  whole  of  this  day's  enf^rtainment  cost  the 
city  6,898/.  5^.  4d.  A  cooiimtlee  had  been  ap* 
pointed  out  of  the  body  of  aldcrmeo,  who  most 
deservedly  receifed  the  thaolcs  of  the  lord  mayor 
and'  whole  body  corporate,  &r  the  skilful  dis-* 
charge  of  this  important  trust*  The  feast  con- 
sisted of  four  hundred  and  fourteen  dishes,  besides 
the  desert;  and  the  hospitaliQr  of  the  city,  and 
the  elegance  of  the  entertamuient,  might  vie  with 
any  that  had  ever  preceded. 

NUPTIAL  TABLE.    Henry  VII.* 

First  Course. 

A  Warner  byfor  the  Coarse 
Shcktes  of  Bfmtnein  Affiior 
Frumetye  with  Venisoti 
Bruet  riche 

Hart  powdered  graunt  Chars 
Fesaunt  intram  de  Royitt 
Swan  with  ClMmd»OD 

•  Ze/sfuTi  CQlketanta,  W.  ttS. 
80S 
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Capons  of  bi^  Goe 

Lampervey  in  Galaatine . 

Crane  with  Cretoey 

Pik  in  Latymer  Sawce 

HeroQusew  with  his*  Sique 

Carpe  in  Foile 

Kid  reversed 

Perche  in  Jeloye'depte 

Conys  of  high  Greoe  • 

Moten  RoiaU  ricbety  gunyriied 

Valance  baked 

Custarde  RoyaU 

Tarte  Poteya 

Leyse  Damask 

Frutt  Synoper 

Frott  Formage 

A  Soteltie,  with  writing  ckf  Balads 

Second  Course. 

A  Warner  byfor  the  Course 
Joly  Ypocras 

Mamane  with  Lozengs  of  Golde 
PekokinHakell 
Bittowre 
Fesawnte 
Browes 

Egrets  in  fieorwetye 
•       Cokks 
Patrieche 
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Stur^n  ireshe  Fenell  - 
Plovers 

Rabett  Sowker. 

Seyle  in  Fenyn  entirely  served  richely 
Red  Sbankks 
Snytes 
Quayles 

Larkes  ingraylede 
CpeVes  de  ^ndence 
Ven^sone  in  Paste  Boyall 
Quince  Baked    . 
Marche  Payne  Royall 
A  colde  bake  Mete  flonrishede 
Lethe  Ciprus 
Lethe  Rube 
Fruter  Augeo 
.  Fruter  Mounit^ne 
Castells  of  Jely  in  Temple  wise  made 
A  Soteltie. 

These  Sotelties.  or  Subtilities  as  they  were  call-  SuBTiLrrf»5 

WHAT 

edy  were  the  ornamental  part  of  the  desert,  and 
were  extremely  different  from  those  in  present  use. 
In  the  inthronization  feast  of  archbishop  JVarham^ 
on  March  9th,  1504,  the  first  course  was  preceded 
by  ^^  a  wamer*  conveyed  upon  a  rounde  boorde 
''  of  viii  paneS)  with  viU  towres  embattled  and 

*  A  wamer  was  the  first  sotdtie,  and  which  preceded  or  gave 
wanujigofthecoiiiKs.    See  J>laii^«  6l»tiMtf.  vi.  si. 


«M  WAX-CHANDLERS  FEAST. 

''  made  with  flowrea,  atandynge  on  every  towre  a 
**  bedil  in  his  habite,  with  his  stafie :  and  in  the 
^'  same  boorde^  first  the  king  syttinge  iii  bis  par- 
"  liament,  with  hb  lordea  about  bym  iu  their 
'^  robes;  and  Saint  IVylHan^  lyke  an  arcbishop, 
''  sytting  on  the  ryght  hand  of  the  kyng :  then  the 
*'  chaunceler  of  Oxforde^  with  other  doctors  about 
^<  hym,  presented  the  said  lord  WylUamy  kneel* 
''  yngj  in  a  doctor's  habite,  unto  the  Jcyng,  with 
*^  his  commend  of  vertue  and  ounnynge)  &c.  &c. 
^*  And  on  the  third  boorde  of  the  same  warner,  the 
^'  Holy  Ghoste  appeared  with  bryght  beames  pro- 
<<  ceedyng  from  hym  of  the  gyftes  oi  grace  towarde 
."  the  sayde  lorde  of  the  feaate.*'  This  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  antient  sotelties.  Thk  was  a  Laiten 
feast  of  the  most  luxurious  kind.  Many  of  the 
sotelties  were  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  of  the 
legendary  nature ;  others  historical ;  but  all,  with- 
out doubt,  contrived  *'  with  great  cunnynge." 
The  Wax-  To  these  scenes  of  luxury  and  gluttony,  let  me 
FsAST.  oppose  the  simple  fare  at  a  feast  of  the  Was- 
chandlers^  on  Oct.  28th,  1478.  These  were  a 
flourishing  company  in  the  days  of  old,  when  gra- 
titude to  saints  called  so  frequently  fer  lights. 
How  many  thousands  of  wax  candles  were  con- 
sumed on  those  occasions,  and  what  quantities  Ae 
expiatory  offerings  of  private  pe)rsons»  none  can 
enumerate.  Candle-mass  day  wasted  its  thou- 
sands, and  those  all  blessed  by  the  priests,  and 
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a^cyurad  in  soleuia  ttxins.  ''  I  a^ure  thee,  Q 
wueo  ereature^  that  thou  repd  the  devil  tod 
hifrspnrighta,  &G*&c."''^  Certainly  this  company, 
if^liidi  was  incorpoity^d  id  1484>  niigtit  have  afford* 
ed  a  more  daUcale  feast  than 

£.  s.   d. 
Two  loins  of  Mutton^  and  two  loins 

.of Veal  -V  -  -  -  -  0  1  4 
ALoinoffieef  -  -  *  -  0  0  4 
>A  Lqg>of  Mutton  -  -  -  -  0  0  d| 
A  Pig  -  -  •  .  .  -004 
A  Capon  -  •  «  -  -  0  0  6 
A  Coney  -  -  -  -  -0  0  2 
Ooe  dozen  of  Pigeons  -  -  r  0  0  7 
A  hundred  ^gB     -       *        -       -    0    0    8j^ 

AGoose 0    0    6 

AOalloQofRedWine  -        -        -008 
AKflderkinof  Ale        -        -        -009 

£.0    7    0 


ApJACSITT  to  GuUdhaU,  is  Gtdldhall  chapeL  or  Guildhall 

'  Cbapil. 

coDeg^^  a  gQthic  buiidingi  founded  by  Peter  Faur' 
l^€f  Adam  Francis^  uid  Hmry  Frowkk^  citizens^ 
about,  the  year  1S99.  The  establishment  was  a 
warden,  seven  priests,  three  clerks,  and  four  cho- 
r^rs.    Edward  Yl.  granted  it  to  the  mayor  and 

~   *  Rev.  Mr.  Brandos  edit  of  Bourne's  JndguUaiei  Vulgwret, 
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Library. 


Black« 

WALL*8 

Hall. 


cooammalty  of  the  city  of  London.*  Here  tued 
to  be  service  ooce  a  week,  and  also  at  the  decticm 
of  the  mayor,  and  before  the  mayor's  feast,  to  de- 
precate indigestions,  and  all  plethoric  evils.  At 
present  divine  service  is  discontiauedi  the  chapel 
being  used  as  a  justice  room. 

Adjoining  to  it  once  stood  a  fair  library,  fur? 
nisbed  with  books  belonging  to  Guiidhalt,  buiit  by 
th^  executors  of  the  famous  fF/nttingtan.  Stew 
says  that  the  protector  Somerset  sent  to  borrow 
some  of  the  books,  with  a  promise  of  restoring 
them;  three  Carries  ware  laden  with  them,  bot 
they  never  more  were  returned.t 

Immed  I  atelt  beyond  the  chapel  stands  Blacks 
wall's  hall,  or,  more  properly,  Bakewelij  from  its 
having  in  later  years  been  inhabited  by  a  person 
of  that  name.  It  was  originally  called  Basmg's 
hough,  OF  hall,  from  a  family  of  that  name;  the 
coats  of  arms  of  which  were  to  be  seen  cut  in 
stone,  or  painted,  in  the  antient  building.  It  was 
on  vaults  of  stone,  brought  from  Caen  in  Nbr-- 
mandy;  the  time  is  uncertain,  but  certably  after 
the  Conquest.  The  fiunily  were  of  great  antiquify. 
Solomon  Basing/was  mayor  in  IS  16;  and  anodier 
of  the  name  sheriff  in  1308.  In  1S97  the  house 
was  purchased  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty  for 
fifty  pounds,  and  from  that  time  has  been  used  as 


Tanner.    And  Ntwceuri,  i.  36l .  f  Siow's  Snrvau,  493. 
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the  inarket  of  woollen  clotli.  It  became  so  ruin- 
ous in  the  time  of  queen  EHzabeth,  that  it  was 
pulled  down,  and  rebuilt  for  twenty-five  hundred 
pounds;  much  of  it  at  the  expence  of  Richard 
JMi^y,  merchant-taylor.  It  consists  at  present  of 
two  large  courts,  with  warehouses  in  all  parts  for 
the  lodging  of  the  clotii ;  but  is  very  little  used. 
Formerly  there  were  proclamations  issued  to  com- 
pel people  to  bring  their  goods  into  this  hall,  to 
prevent  deceit  in  the  manu&ctures,  which  might 
occasion  us  discredit  in  foreign  markets^  and  also  - 
be  the  means  of  defrauding  the  poor  children  of 
Chfist  hospital  of  part  of  the  revenue  which  arose 
from  the  haliage  of  this  great  magazine. 

Ok  the  north  side  of  Cheapside  stood  the  hospi-  Hospital  op 
tal.  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acon^  founded  by  Thomas  ©f  Acom^* 
Fitz-Theobald^e  HeUes  and  his  wife  Agnes^  sister 
to  the  turbulent  Tfiomas  Beckett  who  was  born  in 
the  house  of  liis  father  Gilbert ^  which  was  situated 
on  this  spot  The  mother  of  our  meek  saint  was 
a  fair  Saracenf  whom  his  father  had  married  in 
the  Holy  Land.  On  the  site  of  his  house  rose 
the  hospital,  built  within  twenty  years  after  the 
murder  of  Thomas  ;  yet  such  was  the  repute  of  his 
sanctity,  that  it  was  dedicated  to  him,  in  conjunc- 
tion willi  the  blessed  Virgin,  without  waiting  for 
his  canonisation.  The  hospital  consisted  of  a 
master  and  several  brethren,  professing  the  rule 
of  St.  Austin,    The  church,  cloisters,  &c.  were 
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granted  by  Henry  VIIL  to  the  Meroera  oompanj, 
who  had  the  gift  of  the  mastership.* 
now  MsR-      i^  the  old  church  were  numbers  of  moDuments : 

cbrsHall.  ,      ^  ^ 

among  oth^s,  one  to  James  Atf  Mr  earl  of  Or- 
monde and  Joan  his  wife,  living  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  This  whole  pile  was  de« 
stroyed  in  the  great  fire,  but  was  very  haodaomely 
rebuilt  by  the  Mercers  company,  who  have  fehdr 
hall  here.  In  the  portico  to  the  ch^)el  is  a  full- 
length  figure  recumbent  of  Richard  Fufibaum^ 
^  dressed  in  a  furred  gown,  and  a  ruff;  be  died  io 
1633,  and,  being  a  great  ben^ctor  to  tbe  place, 
received  the  honor  of  this  monument. 

In  this  chi^l  tbe  celebrated,  but  unateady, 
archbishop  of  Spalatro^  preached  his  first  semaoo, 
in  1617,  in  Italian^  before  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury^ and  a  splendid  audience;  «nd  coqtioued 
bis  discourses  in  the  same  place,  several  tinies^ 
after  he  had  embraced  our  religion ;  but,  haviqg 
the  folly  to  return  to  his  antient  fiuth,  and  trurt 
himself  among  his  old  friends  at  Raaef  *be  was 
shut  up  in  the  castle  of  St  Jngelo,  where  he  died 
in  1625. 
Mbrcbrs  This  company  is  the  first  of  the  twelve^  or  such 
who  are  honored  with  the  privilege  of  tiie  lord 
mayor's  being  elected  out  of  one  of  them.  The 
name  by  no  means  implied  originally  a  dealer  ia 
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silks :  fbr  mercery  included  all  sorts  of  small  wares, 
toy%  and  haberdashery.*  But,  as  numbers  ci  this 
opulent  company  were  merchants,  and  imported 
great  quantities  of  rich  silks  from  Italy ^  the  name 
became  applied  to  the  company,  and  all  dealers  in 
«ilk.  Not  fewer  than  sixty-two  mayors  were  of 
this  company,  between  the  years  1214  and  1762; 
among  which  it  reckons  Sir  Jolm  Coventry^  Sir 
Richard  fFhittington^  and  Sir  Richard  and  Sir 
John  Gresham.  We  are  obliged  to  the  exact 
Strype  for  the  list  In  that  by  MaitUmdy  the  com- 
pany each  mayor  belonged  to  is  omitted. 

Immediately  to  the  east  is  the  narrow  street,  Thi  Old 
the  Old  Jewry ^  which  took  its  name  from  the  great  '^^^' 
synagc^e  which  stood  diere,  till  the  mihappy  race 
was  /expelled  the  kingdom,  in  1291*  Their  perse- 
cutions, under  some  of  the  preceding  monarchs, 
nearly  equalled  those  of  the  Christians  under  the 
Roman  emperors :  yet  the  love  of  gptin  retained 
them  in  our  coui^y  in  defiance  of  all  their  suffer- 
ings. A  new  order  of  friars,  called  Fraires  de 
Sacca^  or  ^  pemtentia^  got  possession  of  the  Jeoh 
ish  temple:  but  did  not  hold  it  long.  Robert 
Fkstwaltery  the  great  banner-bearer  of  the  city, 
requested,  in  1305,  that  the  friars  might  assign  it 
to  him.  It  seems  it  joined  to  his  own  houae^ 
whi<^  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  Grocers 

•  Andir$am*$  HieL  i.  145. 
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kaU.  In  14S9,  it  was  occupied  by  Robert  Lergi, 
mayor,  who  kept  his  mayoralty  in  this  houae ;  % 
Hugh  Clapton  did  the  same  ia  1498 ;  and  after 
these  tenants  it  was  degraded  into  a  tavern,  (&• 
tinguished  by  the  sign'of  the  Windmill. 
Grocbrs  The  chapel,  or  church,  was  bought  by  tlie  Gm* 
cers  company,  in  141 1,  from  FttzwaUer^  for  three 
hundred  and  twehty  marks;*  who  here  fayed  die 
foundatiomof  the  present  haH,  a  noble  room,  willi 
a  gothic  front,  and  bow  window.  Here,  to  Hoy 
Op  Sir  Johv  great  surprize,  I  met  again  with  Sir  John  Cutkrj 
^^^'^'  grocer,  in  marble  and  on  canvas.  In  the  first  -be 
is  represented  standing,  in  a  flowing  wig  waved 
rather  than  curled,  a  laced  cravat,  and  a  fbrred 
gown  with  the  folds  not  ungraceful :  except  where 
the  dress  is  inimical  to  the  sculpfaur's  art,  it  may 
be  called  a  good  performance.  By  his  portrait 
we  may  learn  that  this  worthy  wore  a  black  wig 
and  was  a  good-looking  man.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  Nmember  I  ath,  1 660 ;  ^}  that  he  certainly 
had  some  claim  of  gratitude  on  the  restored  mon- 
arch.  He  died  in  1693.  His  kinsman  and  exe- 
cutor, Edmund  Boulter^  Esq;  expended  7fi66L 
on  his  funeral  expences.t  He  is  spoken  of  as  a 
benefactor,  and  as  having  rebuilt  the  great  parlour, 
and  over  it  the  court  room,  which  were  consumed 
in  the  fire  of  1666..    He  served  as  master  of  the 

w 

•  Survaie,  476,  499.  f  Sirype's^Siow,  i.  book  i.  p.  989. 
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company  m*  1652  and  1653^  in  1688^  and  agam  a 
fourth  time.  The  aoecdote  of.  his  bounty  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  might  haTie  led  one  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Grocers  had  not  met  witti  more*  li- 
beral treatment.  But  hy  the  honors  of  the  statue, 
and  the  portrait,  he  seems  to  have  gained  here  a 
degnee  of  popularity.  How  far  the  character  given 
of  him  by  Mr.  Pope  may  rest  unitnpeached,  must 
renaam  a  subject  of  further  inquiry : 

Thy  life  more  wretched.  Cutler ^  was  confessed, 
'  Aiise  and  tett  me  was  thy  death  more  blessM  ? 
Cutler  Uiw  tenants  break,  and  houses  fall ; 
For  very  want  he  could  not  build  a  wall. 
His  only  daughter  in  a  stranger's  power ;  * 
Foivfiy  want  he  could  not  pay  a  dower.     ' 
A  few  grey  hairs  his  reverend  temples  crown'd, 
Twas  very  want  that  sold  them  for  ten  pound. f  ^ 

What  e*en  denied  a  cordial  at  his  end, 
.  Banished  the  doctor,  and  expeird  the  friend  ?  A  ' 

What  but  a  want,  which  you  perhaps  think  mad. 
Yet  numbers  feel,  the  want  of  what  he  had. 

This  company  follows  the  Mercers ;  they  ^vere    f^. 


*  He  hid  two  daughters  $  ontf  minied  to  Sir  Williwn  Poriman,  , 
^  bah.  the  other  to  John  *  Robartes,  earl  of  Radnor  j  both  marrnilL 

without  his  consent.    The  first  died  before  him.    J.  C.  Brooke, 
esq;  8omir$et»hefald.'^Tht  same  authority  tells  me  he  had  hk 
g^S|p^  oC  arms  just  before  his  deaths  wherein  he  is  styled,  '*  of  the 
''atjo(fFestminsterr 
t  Errant  nonsense! 

*  Banks  and  Heylin  concur  in  stating  that  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  iieir  of  Sir  John  Cutler,  married,  in  1689,  Charles,  second  earl 
of  Radnor  i  she  had  no  issue.    £0.  • 
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originaUy  called  PeppererSj  from  thdr  deding  sa 
greatly  id  pepper:  but  in  1S45  they  were  tncor^ 
porated  by  the  name  of  Grocers/^  either  because 
they  sold  things  by  the  gross,  or  dealt  in  grasd  or 
figs.  But  from  the  beginning  they  trafficked  in  ail 
the  good  things  which  the  trade  does  to  this  day. 

In  this  hall  sate  the  famous  committee  of  the 
parlement  of  1641,  which  was  to  settle  the  referm 
of  the  nation,  and  conduct  the  inflamaurtorj  Inisi- 
ness  of  the  times.  Lord  ChtrcMdon  ff9e»  the  mo- 
tives of  fixing  on  this  place :  such  as  pretended 
fears  for  the  safety  of  the  friends  of  liberty ;  and 
the  real  and  reasonable  dread  of  the  moderate 
men,  who  had  been  pobted  out  to  the  mob  as  ene- 
mies to  their  country — as  the  De  JVkU  were  by 
the  patriots  of  Holland,  and  de  Fouhn  and  Bertkier 
by  those  of  France.  The  ene  gave  securiQr  to  the 
popular  leaders,  and  the  other  lessened  the  mino- 
rity, by  frightening  from  attendance  numbers  who 
might  have  been  of  use  to  the  royal  cause.    ^ 

RiiroBD.  In  Queen-streety  on  the  south  side  of  Che^gtside, 
stood  Rmged-kail,  the  hodse  of  ^  earls  cf  Corn- 
wall, given  by  them,  in  Edward  IIFs  time,  to  the 
abbot  of  Beaulieut  near  Oxford.  Hemy  VIIL 
gave  it  to  Morgan  Phify,  alias  fFotfe.    Neacvit 

Ipms-Ikn.  was  Ipres'inn,  built  by  IVilliam  of  Ipres,  in  king 
Stephen's  time,  and  continued  in  the  same  family 
in  1377. 

•  S9ii;pme,  477. 
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I  fo'ROOT  Buchkiburyj  a  street  wloch  opens  cm  BvcKLsf 
the  south  side  of  Cheapside,  a  little  to  the  w«Bt  of  '^*^* 
the  Grocers  haU.  It  took  its  naine  from  one 
Sackk,  who  had  in  it  a  large  manor-house  of 
stone.  This  man  lost  his  life  in  a  strange  way. 
Near  hb  house  stood  an  old  tower  built  by  Ed- 
ward I.  called  the  Cometh  tower,  possibly  a  watch* 
tower,  from  the  summit  of  which  s^nals  might 
httro  been  given  by  Uowii^  a  hom*  Here  that 
ooonarch  kept  his  exchange.  About  the  year 
iaS8  be  gave  it  to  St  StefkeiiCs  chapd,  IVatmn- 
ater.  This  Buckle  intended  to  pull  it  down,  and 
to  bftw  huilta  handsome  house  of  wood ;  or,  ae« 
cording  to  the  expressiofi  of  the  times,  a  gtmlif 
frmmeisftimUr:  but  in  greedfly  demolidiing  diis 
tower,  a  stone  fell  on  him,  and  crushed  bim  .to 
dealii.;  md  another  person,  who  married  his  widow, 
set  juip  the  new-prepared  frame  of  timber,  and  fi- 
njdbed  tbe  work, 

%  HAVS  heard  that  Buchkshny  was,  in  the 
re^  of  king  WUHav^  noted  for  the  great  resort 
of  hMiies  of  £Eisbion,  to  purchase  tea,  frms,  and 
odiev  Indikm  goods.  King  WiUiam^  in  some  cS  his 
letters,  appears  to  be  angry  with  his  queen  for 
milii^  these  shops;  which,  it  should  seens  by 
the  foUowiBg  lines  of  Prior^  were  sometimes  per- 
verted to  places  of  intrigue;  for,  speaking  of /Tom 
CarveFs  wife,  says  the  poet, 
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She  first  of  all  tbe  town  was  tol4 
Wlwie  newest  Indian  things  were  sold ; 
So  in  a  morning,  without  boddice, 
Slipt  sometimes  out  to  Mrs.  Tha^*s, 
To  cheapen  tea>  or  boy  a  skreen : 
What  else  could  so  much  virtue  mean  ? 

In  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  this  atreet  was 
inhabited  by  chemists,  drug^ts,  and  apotkecaries. 
Moufett,  in  his  treatise  on  foods,  caUs  on  them 
to  decide,  whether  sweet  smells  oorrect  pestileat 
air:  and  adds,  that  Buckieshury  being  rqdete 
with  physic,  drugs,  and  spicery,  and  being  per* 
fumed,  in  the  time  of  the  pls^e,  with  the  poond- 
ing  of  spices,  meltii^  of  gum,  and  makkg  perfumes 
for  others,  escaped  that  great  plague  whereof  aich 
multitudes  died,  that  scarcely  any  house  was  left 
unvisited. 

Thb  Man-  On  the  same  side  of  the  way  is  the  Manmon' 
house,  ^daosmed,  I  may  say,  to  everlasting  fame."* 
The  sight  is  relieved  amply  by  anotiier  buildng 

St.  Sts?hbx  behind  it,  St.  Stephen's^  IVMrook^  a  small  ckurA, 
ALBRooic.  ^^^  chefd'awore  of  Sir  Christopher  JVrm^  of  most 
exqubite  beauty.  ^^  Perhaps  Itebf  itself,  (says  a 
''  judicious  writer)  can  produce  no  modem  boiUi- 
^'  ii^  that  can  vie  with  this  in  taste  and  propor- 
^'  tioo:  there  is  not  a  beauty,  which  the  [dan 
"  would  admit  of,  that  b  not  to  be  found  here  in 


Market. 


**  ^  greatest  perfection:  and  foreigners,  very 
^^  justly,  call  our  taste  in  question,  for.  understand- 
'^  ing  the  graces  no  better,  and  allowing  it  no  higher 
*'  degree  of  fame."* 

Dv£B  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the 
martjnrdoni  of  St  Stephen,  by  Mr.  West.  The 
character  of  the  saint  is  finely  expressed  in  his 
angelic  countenance,  resigned  to  his  fate,  and  nill 
of  sure  and  certain  hope.  I  looked  to  na  purpose 
for  the  statue  erected,  I>ivas  Mac-Atjl^,  by  her 
doatiag  admirer,  a  former  rector;  which  a  succes«< 
4S0r  of  his  has  most  profanely  pulled  domi. 

The  Mansion-house,  and  many  adjacent  build- 
inirs,  stand  on  the  site  of  Stocks^market ;  which  Stocks- 
took  its  name  from  a  pair  of  stocks  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders,  erected  in  an  open  place  near 
tins  spot,  as  early  as  the  year  1281.  This  was'  the 
great  market  of  the  city  durii^  many  centuries. 
in  it  stood  the  famous  equestrian  statue,  erected 
0.  honor  of  Charles  11.  by  his  most  loyal  subject 
Sir  Rohfrl  Vmer^  brd  mayor^  Fortunately  his 
lorddiip  discovered  one  (made  at  Leghorn)  of  John 
SMeddy  king  of  Poland^  trampling  on  a  Turk. 
The  good  knight  caused  some  alterations  to  be 
nmde,  and  christened  the  PoHsh  monarch  by  the 
aaikie  of  Ckarks,  and  bestowed  on  the  turbned 
Turk  that. of  OUver  Cromwell;  and  thus,  new 


••  (MiicafRfinew,  Sec.  37. 
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named,  it  arose  on  this  spot  in  honor  of  his  oonvi- 
vial  monarch.  The  statue  was  removed,  in  1738, 
to  make  room  for  the  Mansion-house.  It  remained 
many  years  afterward  in  an  inn-yard :  and  in  1779 
it  was  bestowed,  by  the  common*councii,  on  Ro- 
bert Vyner,  Esq;  who  removeA^. 
country  seat. 

The  opening  before  the  Mailrfpii-hot] 
into  three  important  streets :  Cmdi0'\ 
ter ;  the  Bank  of  England,  the  dd 
street,  on  the  north ;  and  l^ombard  Utnij  on  the 
south.  I  shall  pursue  these  as  far  §A  Ibe  spots 
which  I  have  already  described,  end  H^fipiwhat  re- 
mains worthy  of  notice.  I  shsdl  take  thii  middle 
way.  1 

The  Royal  -  Th£  Royal  Exchange,  that  concours^^f  all  na- 
tions  of  the  world,  rises  before  us  wi^-  the  fiiU 
majesty  of  commerce.  Whether  we  oMKider  the 
grandeur  of  the  edifice,  or  the  vast  conioenis  car- 
ried on  within  its  walls,  we  are  equally  stfuck  with 
its  importance.  But  we  are  more  astonidied  when 
we  find  that  this  expensive  princely  p^e  was  the 
result  of  the  munificence  of  a  private  citizen,  Sia 
Thomas  Gr£8Uam.  Let  the  pride  of  my  coim- 
try  not  be  suppressed,  when  I  have  an  opportvnity 
of  saying,  that  the  o^ig^lal  hint  was  given  to  him 
by  a  JVekhmm;  by  Richard  Ckugh^  afterward 
knighted,  originally  his  servant,  and  in  the  year 
1561,  by  his  merit  and  industry,  advanced  by  Sir 
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Thomas  to  be  his  correspondent  and  agent  in  the 
then  emporium  of  the  world,  Antwerp.  Clough 
wrote  to  his  master,  to  blame  the  citizens  of  Xon- 
don  for  neglecting  so  necessary  a  thing ;  bluntly  say- 
ing, that  they  studied  nothing  else  but  their  own  pri- 
vate profit ;  that  they  were  content  to  walk  about 
in  the  rain,  more  like  pedlars  than  merchants; 
and  that  there  was  no  kind  of  people  but  had 
their  place  to  transact  business  in,  in  other  coun- 
tries. Thus  stimulated,  Sir  Thomas  purchased 
some  tenements  on  the  site  of  the  Royal  Exchange; 
on  June  7,  1566,  laid  the  foundation,  and,  in  iVb- 
vember^  1567,  completed  what  was  then  called  the 
Bourse.  In  1570,  queen  Elizabeth  went  in  great 
state  from  her  palace  at  Somerset-house^  to  make 
Sir  Thomas  a  visit  at  his  own  house.  After  dinner 
she  went  to  the  Bourse^  visited  every  part,  and 
then,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  dignified  it  with  the 
title  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  All  the  upper  part 
was  filled  then,  and  even  to  this  century,  with 
shops ;  on  the  above  occasion  they  were  filled  with 
the  richest  productions  of  the  universe,  to  shew 
her  majesty  the  prosperity  of  the  commercial  parts 
of  her  dominions.  I  cannot  learn  what  the  ex- 
pence  of  this  noble  design  was,  only  that  the  an- 
nual product  of  the  rents  to  his  widow  was  75 1/.  Ss. 
Hollar  has  left  us  some  fine  views  of  the  original 
building,  which  perished  in  the  great  fire.  It  was 
rebuilt,  in  its  present  magnificent  form,  by  the  city 
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and  the  company  of  Mercers,*  at  the  ezpence  of 
eighty  thousand  pounds ;  which,  for  a  consideraUe 
time,  involved  the  undertakers  in  a  large  debt.  It 
was  completed  in  1669 :  on  Sept.  28,  of  that  year, 
it  was  opened  by  the  lord  mayor,  Sir  IVilUam  Tur- 
ner^ who  congratulated  the  merchants  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  following  inscription  does  grateful  ho- 
nor to  the  original  founder : 

Hoc  Greshamii  Peristyllium, 

Gentium  cbminerciis  sacrum^ 

FJammb  extinctum  1666, 

Augustius  e  cinere  resurrexit  l6Q9> 

Witt"  Titrnero,  milite,  praetore. 

During  the  first  century  after  its  erection,  the 
appearance  of  every  people  in  the  universe  on  their 
different  walks,  in  their  different  dresses,  was  a 
most  wonderful  spectacle.  At  present  it  is  lost 
by  the  dull  and  undistinguishing  uniformity  of 
habit. 

The  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  is  in  one 
corner,  in  the  dress  of  the  times,  executed  by  CiIh 
ber.  Another,  of  that  worthy  citizen  Sir  John 
Barnard^  graces  another  part.  Never  did  patriot 
appear  within  these  walls  in  a  less  questionable 
shape.  I  am  informed,  that,  after  this  honor  was 
paid  to  him,  he  never  more  appeared  on  the  Royal 
Exchange.  The  rest  are  kings,  which  (as  far  as 
king  Charles)^  with  that  of  Sir  Thcmas^  were  chiefly 

•  Str\fpt'%  Si9w,  I  book  ii.  137. 
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executed  by  Gabriel  Cibber;  that  of  Charles  II. 
in  the  center^  was  undertaken  by  GibbonSy^  but 
done  by  Quillin^  of  Antwerp.  Above  stairs  are 
the  statues  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  and  another  of 
the  illustrious  founder,  by  John  BushneU^  an  artist 
of  inferior  merit,  in  the  reign  oifVilliam  III.  On 
the  top  of  the  tower,  in  front  of  the  exchange^  is  a 
Grasshopper,  the  crest  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 
The  allusion  to  that,  and  the  Dragon  on  Bow 
steeple,  makes  a  line  in  that  inexcusable  perform- 
ance of  Dean  Swiff  s^  a  profane  imitation  of  the 
style  of  the  Bible,!  which  dulness  itself  could 
execute,  and  which  nothing  but  the  most  indefen- 
sible wantonness  could  have  produced  from  a  per- 
son of  his  profession,  and  of  his  all-acknowledged 
wit 

I  MUST  direct  the  reader  s  attention  to  the  beau-  Church  of 
tiful  gothic  tower  of  St.  MichaeFs,  *on  the  south  chael. 
side  of  Cornhill.  At  each  comer  is  an  angulated 
turret  as  high  as  the  belfry,  where  they  become 
fluted,  and  the  capital  ornamented  with  sculptures 
of  human  faces ;  from  them  they  spire  into  very 
elegant  pinnacles.  The  body  of  this  church  was 
burnt  in  the  great  fire.  It  was  begun  to  be  built 
in  14S1 ;  X  but  the  church  was  of  far  greater  an- 
tiquity; one  appears  to  have  existed  in  1133, 

^  Jnecdota  ^Painting,  iii.  136. 
t  W<md9ifid  Prophecy,  &c 
X  Stau}*9  Sunme,  i.  36^. 
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This  church  had  its  pulpit-cross,  like  that  of  Si. 
PauFs,  built  by  Sir  John  Rudit&ne^  OMiyor  in  1 528, 
who  was  interred  in  a  vault  beneath,  in  1531.  It 
may  be  added,  that  Robert  Fabian^  alderman,  the 
celebrated  historian,  was  buried  in  it  in  15 1 1,  after 
passing  the  dignity  of  sheriff. 

The  king  had  a  royal  residence  in  this  street, 
which  was  afterward  converted  into  a  noted  tavern, 
called  the  Pope's  head.  It  was  a  vast  house,  and, 
in  the  time  of  Stow^  distbguished  by  the  arms  of 
England^  at  that  tiipe  three  leopards  pauani, 
guardant,  and  two  angels  the  supporters,  cut  09 
stone.* 

'  tsAOBv-  At  the  end  of  Comhill  is,  as  it  were,  a  eontinup 
^^  '  atbn  of  the  street,  by  the  name  of  that  of  Leadet^ 
hall.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  large  plain  build- 
ing, inhabited,  about  the  year  1309,  by  Sir  Ht^h 
Nevilj  knight;  in  1384  belonging  to  Humphry 
Bohufif  earl  of  Hereford  In  1408  it  became  the 
property  of  the  munificent  JVhittington,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  oiLondom. 
In  1419,  Sir  Simon  Eyre^  citiaeen  and  draper, 

Public  Gra-  erected  here  a  public  granary,  built  with  stone  in 
its  present  form.  This  was  to  be  what  the  French 
call  a  grenier  d^abondanoty  to  be  always  filled  with 
iDom,  and  designed  as  a  preservative  against  famipei 
This  intent  was  happily  answered  in  distress^l 
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seasons.  This  and  other  of  the  city  granaries  seem 
at  first  to  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  mayors ; 
but  in  Henry  VIIFs  time,  regular  surveyors  were 
appointed.  Sir  SSman  also  bailt  a  chapd  within 
the  square ;  this  he  intended  to  apply  to  the  uses 
of  a  foandatipn  for  a  warden,  six  secular  priests, 
six  clerks,  and  two  choristers,  besides  three  school- 
masters. For  this  purpose  he  left  three  thousand 
marics  to  the  Drapers  company  to  fulfil  his  intent 
This  was  never  executed :  but  in  1466  a  firatemity 
of  sixty  priests,  some  of  whom  were  to  perform 
divine  service  every  market-day,  to  such  as  fre* 
quented  the  market,  was  founded  by  three  priests, 
William  Raiae^  John  Bi9by\  and  Thomas  Ashhy.* 
Hie  house  was  used  for  many  other  purposes;  ibr-^ 
keeping  the  artillery  and  other  arms  of  the  dtf. 
Preparations  for  any  triumph  or  pageantry  in  the 
city  were  made  here.  From  its  strength  it  was 
considered  as  the  chief  fortress  within  the  city,  in 
ease  of  popular  tumults;  and  also  as  the  place 
from  whidi  doles,  largesses,  or  pious  alms  were  to 
be  distributed.  Here,  in  1 546,  while  Henry  VIII. 
laj  putrefying  in  state,  Heath,  bbhop  oifFerces^ 
ier,  his  almoner,  and  others  his  ministers,  distri- 
buted great  sums  of  money,  during  twelve  days, 
to  the  poor  of  tiie  city,  for  the  salvation  of  his 
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80uL  The  same  web  done  at  Weitmniter;^  Init 
I  greatly  fear  his  majesty  was  fiast  raosom ! 

The  market  here  is  of  great  antiqahy :  but  con- 
siderable as  it  is  at  present,  it  is  far  inferior  to 
what  it  has  been^  on  account  of  the  numbers  of 
other  markets  which  have  been  established.  Still 
it  is  the  wonder  of  foreigners,  who  do  not  duly 
consider  the  carnivorous  nation  to  which  it  belongs* 
The  slaughter  of  homed  cattle,  for,  the  use  of  the 
metropolis,  is  evinced  by  the  multitudes  of  tanned 
hides  exposed  to  sale  in  the  great  court  of  Leaden^ 
hall^  which  is  the  present  market  for  that  article. 

The  India-house  stands  a  little  farther  to  the 
east,  but  is  not  f  worthy  of  the  lords  of  Hindostan. 
This  was  built  in  1726,  on  the  spot  once  occupied 
by  the  house  oiSir  fFiUiam  Craven^  mayor  in  I6l0; 
a  man  of  most  extensive  charity.  His  house  was 
very  larg^,  the  apartments  capacious,  and  fit  for 
any  public  concern.;]: 

The  African-house  stood  in  this  street,  east  of 
BiUeter^lane  end.  It  had  been  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton. 

Ik  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  iir  this 


•  Sirypet  Stow,  i.  book  li.  p.  84,  86. 

t  A  new  India^hMtse,  with  a  very  hModaome/afade,  the  effsct  of 
which  is  destroyed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  street,  has  been  erected 
since  the  first  publication  of  this  work.    £o. 

X  Sirypti  Si9W,  i.  book  ii.  p.  88. 
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street,  b  supposed  to  have  been  interred  the  cele- 
brated Holbein,  who  died  of  the  plague  in  1554, 
at  the  duke  of  Norfolk's,  in  the  priory  of  Christ^ 
church,  near  Aldgate.  I  must  alao  mention  it  on 
another  account,  for  its  being  the  stage  on  which 
the  imprudent,  well-meaning  Latid  acted  a  most 
superstitious  part  in  its  consecration,  on  January 
1 6,  1630-Sl.  He  added  new  force  to  the  discon- 
tents and  rage  of  the  times,  by  attempting  innova- 
tions in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  at  a  time 
when  he  ought,  at  lest,  to  have  left  them  in  the 
state  he  found  them.  On  the  contrary,  he  pushed 
matters  to  extremities ;  by  which,  and  by  persisting 
in  a  fierce  persecution  of  his  opponents,  he  brought 
destruction  on  himself,  and  highly  contributed  to 
that  of  his  royal  master. 

•  Prynn£,  whom  every  one  must  allow  to  have 
had  sufficient  cause  of  resentment  against  the  arch- 
bishop, gives  the  relation  with  much  acrimony,  and 
much  profane  humor :  * 

(As  first),  ^'  When  the  bishop  approached  near 
"  the  communion  table,  he  bowed  with  his  nose 
^*  very  near  the  ground  some  six  or  seven  times ; 
^'  then  he  came  to  one  of  the  comers  of  the  table, 
^'  and  there  bowed  himself  three  times ;  then  to 
'^  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  comers,  bowing  at 
^^  each  comer  three  times;  but  when  he  came  to 
^'  the  side  of  the  table  where  the  bread  and  wine 

*  In  his  CaxUerhunft  Dwm,  book  ii«  p.  tl3. 
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''  WHS,  he  bowed  himself  seven  times :  and  tben, 
**  after  the  reading  inany  praiers  by  himselfe  and 
'*  bis  two  ht  chaplins,  (which  were  with  him,  and 
'^  all  this  while  were  upon  their  knees  by  hisn, 
**  in  their  sirplisses,  hoods,  and  tippits),  he  faim* 
'^  self  came  neare  the  bread,  which  was  cut  and 
'^  laid  in  a  fine  napkin,  and  then  he  gently  lifted 
*'  up  one  of  the  comers  of  the  said  napkin,  and 
"  peeping  into  it  till  he  saw  the  bread,  (like  a  boy 
**  that  peeped  into  a  bird's  nest  in  a  budi),  and 
*'  presently  clapped  it  down  againe,  and  flew  back 
''  a  step  or  two,  and  then  bowed  very  low  three 
**  times  towards  it  and  the  table.  When  he  be* 
'^  held  the  bread,  then  he  came  near  and  opened 
**  the  napkin  againe,  and  bowed  as  before ;  then 
**  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  gilt  cup,  which  was 
"  full  of  wine,  with  a  cover  upon  it;  so  soon  as 
'*  he  had  polled  the  cupp  a  little  neerer  to  him, 
*'  he  lett  the  cupp  goe,  flew  backe,  and  bowed 
'*  againe  three  times  towards  it ;  then  hee  came 
^'  neere  againe,  and  lifting  up  the  cover  of  the 
^'  cupp,  peeped  into  it;  and  seeing  the  wine,  he 
'*  let  fall  the  cover  on  it  againe,  and  flew  nimbly 
*'  backe,  and  bowed  as  before.  After  these,  and 
**  many  other  apish»  anticke  gestures,  he  himselfe 
'^  received,  and  then  gave  the  sacrament  to  some 
**  principal  men  onely,  they  devoudy  knedmg 
''  neere  the  table ;  after  which,  more  praiers  being 
**  said,  this  scene  and  interlude  ended*" 
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To  the  west  of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  io  tbe  same 
street,  stands  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershqft^  Cbukch  of 
from  the  unfortunate  shaft,  or  maypole^  which  on    Uvsm^^ 
May  1st,  15 17|  gave  rise  to  the  insurrection  of  the 
apprentices,  and  the  plundering  of  foreigners  in 
the  city,  whence  it  got  the  name  of  Evil  May-day.* 
From  that  time  it  was  hung  on  a  range  of  hooks 
over  the  doors  of  a  long  row  of  neighboring  houses* 
In  tbe  third  of  Edward  VI,  when  the  plague  of 
faoatidsm  began  to  scandalize  the  promoters  of 
the  Reformed  rel^n,  an  ignorant  wretch,  called 
Sir  Stephen,  curate  of  St:  Catherine  Cree,  began 
to  preach  against  this  maypole,  (notwithstanding  it 
had  hung  in  peace  ever  since  the  Evil  May-day\ 
as  an  idol,  by  naming  the  church  of  St.  Andrew^ 
with  the  addition  of  Shaft.    This  inflamed  his 
audience  so  greatly,  that,  after  eating  a  hearty  din- 
ner to  strengthen  themselves,  the  owners  of  each 
house  over  which  the  shaft  hung,  with  the  assist* 
ance  of  others,  sawed  off  as  much  of  it  as  hung 
over  fab  premises :  each  took  bis  share,  and  com- 
mitted to  tbe  flames  the  tremendous  idoL    This 
&r  Stephen,  scorning  tbe  use  of  the  sober  pulpit, 
sometimes  mounted  on  a  tomb,  with  his  back  to 
the  altar,  to  pour  out  bis  nonsensical  rhapsodies; 
at  other  times,  he  climbed  into  a  lofty  ekn  in  tbe 
church-yard,  and,  bestriding  a  bough,  delivered 
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out  his  cant  with  double  effect,  merely  by  reasoa  i 
of  the  novelty  of  his  situation.* 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershqft  ^ 
interred  the  faithful  and  able  historian  of  the  citj, 
JohhStow.  John  State.  He  died  in  1605,  aged  80  ;  and,  to 
the  shame  of  his  time,  in  much  poverty.  His 
monument  is  still  in  being,  a  well-executed  figure, 
sitting  at  a  desk,  in  a  furred  gown,  and  writing. 
The  figure  is  said  to  be  made  of  terra  cotta^  or 
burnt  earth,  painted ;  a  common  practice  in  those 
days :  possibly  somewhat  similar  to  the  artificial 
stone  of  our  time. 

In  Lime-street j  the  northern  end  of  which  opens 

into  that  of  Leadenhali^  stood  the  house  and  chapel 

of  the  lord  Nevil;  and  after  him,  of  the  accom- 

SiR  SiMow  plished  Sir  Simon  de  Burley,  and  of  bis, brother 

^"^Hous"^ '  Sir  John.     In  the  time  ofStaw,  it  was  partly  taken 

down,  and  newly  fronted  with  timber,  by  Hugh 

Offley,  alderman.     Finally,  not  far  from  henc^ 

toward  the  end  of  the  adjacent  street  oiSt.  Alary- 

Hou&B  OP   Ax^  stood  the  qiansion  of  Richard  Vere,  earl  of 

EaTl  Sf    Oxfordy  who  inhabited  it  m  the  beginning  of  the 

Oxford.    ^ gign  of  Henry  V ;  and,  drawn  from  hence  in  his 

old  age  to  attend  his  valiant  master  to  the  French 

wars,  died  in  France  in  1415.t    It  was  afterward 

Sir  Robert  Wingfield'sy  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Edward 

Coke. 

«  Stow's  Survaie,  282,  S83. 

t  Survaie,  SlS.-^Collifu^s  ColL  Nobk  Famiiiet,  »47— «• 
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Iir  this  street  stood,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  T^ 
a  house  called  the  King's  Artiree^  where  now  is 
Queen' S'square-passage. 

Ik  the  same  street,  also,  was  the  house  of  Uie 
noble  family  of  Basset $,  a  large  pile  with  several 
courts  and  gardens,  which  afterward  became  the 
property  of  the  abbot  of  Bury^  and  was  called 
Bevis  Mark. 

TuK  second  street  which  opens  into  Cheapstde^    Bank  or 
or  rather  the  Poultry,  is  Threadneedk  or  more 
properly  Three-nekdk  Street.    That  noble  build- 
ing>  the  Bank  of  England,  fills  one  side  of  the 
space.    The  centre,  and  the  building  behind,  were 
founded  in  the  year  1733;  the  architect,  George 
Sampsofh    Before  that  time  the  business  was  car« 
ried  on  in  Grocers  Hall.    The  front  is  a  sort  of 
vestibule ;  the  base  rustic,  the  ornamental  columns 
above,  Ionic.     Within  is  a  court  leading  to  a  se- 
cond elegant  building,  which  contains  a  hall  and 
offices,  where  the  debt  of  above  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  is  punctually  discharged.*    Of  late 
years  two  wings  of  uncommon  elegance,  designed 
by  Sir  Robert  Taylor^  have  been  added,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  few  houses,  and  of  the  church  of  St. 
Christopher's  le  Stocks.    The  demolition  of  the 
last  occasioned  as  much  injury  to  the  memorials 

*  And  the  interest  paid  with  not  less  punctuality  in  1818«  when 
the  funded  debt  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  615,518^  18S/.  5$.  ? 

Bd.i,  and  the  unfunded  to  54jQQ%,06gL  Us.  8^.f .    E». 
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of  tlie  dead,  and  disturbance  of  their  poor  aahes. 
as  ever  the  impiety  of  the  fenattcs  did  to  die  las 
century.  Much  of  my  kindred  dust  ^  was  violated ; 
among  others,  those  of  the  Haublon  family,  sprung 
irom  Peter  Houblan^  of  a  respectable  house  at 
Lisle  in  Flanders^  who  was  driven  to  seek  refuge 
in  England  from  the  rage  of  persecution  under  the 
Due  //'  Aha,  in  the  reign  of  queen  E&zabeth. 
About  the  same  time  fled  to  our  sanctuary  John 
Haublon  and  Guillaume  Lethieulier.  The  first  it 
'  found  to  have  lent,  i.  e.  given,  to  her  Mafesty,  m 
the  perilous  year  1588,  a  hundred  pounds. -f*  Hb 
son  James  flourished  in  wealth  aini  reputation,  and 
was  eminent  for  his  plainness  and  piety.  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  ;  but, 
wanting  a  monument,  the  following  epitaph  was 
composed  for  him  by  Samuel  Ptpys^  esq;  secre- 
tary to  the  admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  11. 
tnd  James  II : 

JACOBUS  HOUBLON. 

LovDtHAs  PETRI  filhis, 

Ob  fidem  Flandria  exulaotis : 

Ex  C.  Nepotibiu  habuit  LXX  superstitet : 

Filios  V.  videns  mercatorel  florfintissimos ; 

Ipse  LovDiirjarais  Bnttm  P^ter; 

PiLsftiin^  obiit  NooagcDtriut, 

A-  D.  Cl3l3CLXXXII. 


S 


*  TheitniftipBofmy  worthysiitcTiSSsivi^aiidiDyevttn^^ 
mother,  were  ramoFed  oa  this  oooatioo. 
t  The  loaa  froa  the  oity  wM  ooi/ 4*900^ 
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His  80im>  Sir  John  H&i^bm,  sod  Sir  Jama      The 

Haubkm,  knighte,  and  aidennen.  rose  to  graat  "'"''"'"- 

wealth.    From  the  latter  sprung  the  respectaUe 

family  of  the  Haublom  of  Haltingbury,  id  Emcx. 

Sir  James  represented  his  native  dty.     Sir  yoin^ 

my  great  grand&tber  by  my  mother's  side,  left  six 

.  daughters :  ArabeUa,  the  eldest,  mariied  to  Richard 

Myttonj  esq;  of  HaUt(m^  my  maternal  graod&r 

tber;  the  second  to  Mr.  Denny ^  a  respeotaUe 

merchant  in  the  city;  the  four  younger  died  un* 

married.    Sir  Jchn  Htmblon  was  of  the  Grocers 

company,  was  elected  alderman  of  ComkiU-vw^ 

September  17th,  1689;  and  lord  mayor,  S^temher 

2dth,;l695.     He  was  interred  in  this  church  Jn- 

nuary  18th,  1711*12.     He  was  at  the  same  time 

lord  mayor  of  London^  a  lord  of  the  admiralty, 

and  the  first  governor  of  the  bank  of  EngUmd. 

His  mansion  stood  on  the  site  of  the  bank ;  the 

noblest  monument  he  could  have. 

I  HAVE  a  fine  mezzotinto  of  him  by  Robert 
IViUiams.  It  is  firom  a  private  plate  from  a  three- 
quarter  piece  by  Closterman.  Sir  John  is  dressed 
in  the  robes  of  office,  his  mace,  sword  and  chain. 
In  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

It  would  be  mjustice  not  to  give  the  name  of 
the  projector  of  that  national  glory  the  Bank  of 
England.  It  was  the  happy  thought  of  Mr.  James 
Tnterson^  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  This  Pal- 
ladium  of  our  country  was^  in  1780,  saved  from 
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the  fury  of  an  iafamous  mob  by  the  virtue  of  its 
citizens,  who  formed  suddenly  a  volunteer  ooib- 
pany,  and  over-awed  the  miscreants;  while  the 
chief  magistrate  skulked  trembling  in  his  Mansion- 
house,  and  left  his  important  cliarge  to  its  iate. 
I  cannot  wonder  at  the  timidity  of  a  peaceful  ma- 
gistrate, when  the  principle  of  self-preservation 
appeared  so  strong  in  the  ministry  of  the  day.     It 
was  the  spirit  of  majesty  itself  that  first  dictated 
the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  outrages ;  which, 
if  exerted  at  first  by  its  servants,  would  have.'beeQ 
true  mercy ! 
M«KCHANT>      In  Threadmedle-street  appears  the  origin  c^its 
HAttr*    name,  in  Merchant-^Taylors  hall;  at  tbeperiod  in 
which  they  were  called  Taylors^  and  Linen-arTrtmn^- 
erSy  under  which  title  they  were  incorporated  in 
the  year  1480;  and  by  Hemy  VIL  in  150S,  fay 
that  of  the  men  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  Mer- 
chant'taylorsy  of  the  fraternity  oiSi.  John  the  Bap- 
tist.   They  were  seventh  in  rank  of  the  great  com- 
panies.   Multitudes  of  eminent  men  were  emolous 
of  being  admitted  into  it:  seven  kings,  one  qaeen, 
seventeen  princes  and  dukies,  two  dutchesses,  one 
archbishop,  one  and  thirty  earls,  five  countesses, 
one  viscount,  twenty-four  bishops,  sixty^-six  bafMs, 
two  ladies,  seven  abbots,  seven  priors^  mAtu^ 
isub-prior,  besides  esquires  innumerable,  graced 
the  long  roll  of  freemen  of  this  company.* 
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Among  the  pictures  in  this  hall,  or  its  different 

apartments,  is  one  of  Henry  VI L  presenting  the 

charter  of  incorporaJdoa  to  the  company.    This 

was   painted  and  presented  by  Mr.  Natbamcl 

Clarkscn^  of  hlington^  a  member  of  the  court  of 

assistants.   The  king  is  attended  by  IVilUam  tVar- 

ham,   archbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  lord  high 

chaaceUor  of  England.     He  went  through  the  va^ 

rious  offices,  now  allotted  to  laymen,  with  great 

abilities;   was  appointed  master  of  the  rolls  in 

1486 ;  keeper  of  th«  great  seal  in  1502 ;  and  lord 

chancellor  in  1503 ;  and  in  the  following  year  was 

advanced  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.    He  wi^  in 

high  favor  with  Henry  Yll ;  but  on  the  accession 

oi, Henry  VIII.  was  soon  supplanted  by  JFolsey, 

and  experienced  his  greatest  insolence.    The  good 

primate  enjoyed  his  dignity  nearly  twenty-eight 

years,  with  great  munificence  and  honor ;  and  died 

iQ  15,3S.* 

Nkxt  is  the  portrait  of  Richard  Fox^  bishop  of 
WinchesttTy  an  able  statesman,  who  was  much 
emp^yed  by  Henry  VII.  at  home  and  abroad; 
and  continued  for  some  time  favored  by  his  son. 
He  first  introduced  Wolsey  to  court:  but  soon 
experienced  his  ingratitude.  Unable  to  bear  his  . 
iowlence,  he,  like  JVarkant^  retired  from  buaioess^ 
In  his  old  age,  when  struck  with  blindness^  the 

*  IlliMrioiM  Hcdf,  i.  p.  and  tab.  riu 
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cardinal  meaoly  hoped  to  prevde  on  him  torettgn 
his  bisboptiok,  to  which  the  good  prelate  returned 
a  spirited  reply.  He  lived  to  a  great  age^  jand 
died  in  1528,  after  worthily  goTcrdiag  the  see 
twenty-M^en  years.  Another  of  i?e^>  coartimi 
is  on  his  left  hand;  fViUoughby  lord  BrotSx, 
steward  6f  the  household,  with  his  white  wand: 
'  and  in  the  fore*ground^  the  clerk  exhibiting  a  ndl 
of  the  list  of  the  royal  freemen  of  the  oompaoy. 

^'^Row"^^^  For  the  many  good  deeds  of  Sir  7%Mi^  ibw, 
merchant-teylor,  hi«  portrait  mast  not  be  passed 
by«  He  is  dressed  hi  a  toanet,  raff,  and  red 
gown.  He  first  established  a  substantial  staiMUt^ 
watch  m  the  city,  when  he  was  lord  mayor,  ia 
1569^  He  built  a  convenient  room,  near  iSSTiPmi'^ 
CrasSf  for  a  certain  number  of  the  auditors  to 
hear  the  preacher  at  their  ease.  He  inclosed  a 
piece  of  ground  near  Baklen^  for  tte  burial-plaee 
of  such  parishes  as  wanted  church-yards:  besides 
doing  numberless  acts  of  charity,  which  tffOidered 
hi6  memory  sweet  to  posterity*  He  was  bmried 
at  Hackney^  September  2d,  1570 ;  and  htt  an  epi-- 
taph  in  verse,  quite  m  the  simple  style  of  ;tbe 
times.^ 

Sir  Thomas      Th£  portrait  of  the  iUustrious  Sir  ThmM  JVkitt, 
faonws  this  hall,  dressed  in  a  red.  gown*    He  was 

*  The  epitaph  calls  him  a  marchanU?fliitiirer.— Sfrypv^i  Sins, 
ii.  app.  lS7.-*See  mor«  in  vol.  i.  book  i.  S97,SGS.-HrQL  H.  book  ▼. 
135— and  Stomas  Swnakp  31^. 
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of  this  fraiernlty,  but  possibly  iM>t  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  for  numbisrs  of  opulent  merchants  listed  un- 
der the  banners  of  this  company.    It  was  &r  from 
being  confined  to  the  trade.    No  one  of  his  time 
rivalled  him  in  the-love  of  literature,  charity,  and 
troe  piety.    W  the  ^orieus  foil  of  charities,  be* 
longing  to  this  company,  he  appears  with  distin- 
guished cre£t. ,  I  refer  to  that  for  hb  good  deeds^ 
add 'those  o^  hi&  brethren.*    Sir  ThomM  bought 
the  Benedictine  College  at  Osfcriy  then  called 
Gbcester^kaliyf  and  founded  it  by  that  name.    It 
has  since  been  advanced  into  a  college,  by  the '     « 
name  of  Worcester.    He  was  the  sole  founder  of 
St.Johris  CoUege^X  on  wtiom  he  bestowed  his  hidl. 
He  was  discont»ited  till  he  could  find  a  place  with 
two  elms  growing  together,  near  which  he  might 
found  this  seat  of  learning.    He  met  with  hb 
vrish,  and  accomplished  the  great  design.    Within 
my  memory,  majestic  elms  graced  the  street  before 
this,  tfid  the  neighboring  college.    The  scene  was 
truly  academic,  walks  \forthy  of  the  contemplative 
schools  of  antient  days.    But  alai !  in  the  midst 
of  DumBerless  modem  elegancies,  b  this  sin^ 
instance^ 

,  Some  Dcemon  whisper  d,  Oxford,  hare  a  taste ; 

.         *  Siryp€*9  Simo,  L  book  i.  2()3.^-ii.  b.  v.  6S,  63. 
■  *  .    t  TowmtV  iC«flal^  O^ffwrd. 

X  W<todp  Hitt.  Oxford,  lib.  iL  302. 
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And  by  the  magic  liaey  every  veneraUe  tree  £dl 
prostrate.     I  refer,  as  above,  to  the  list  of  the 
itoble  charities  of  this  good  man.    He  was  bora 
at  fVoodoakeSj  in  Hertfordshire;  entered  <m  the    1 
reward  of  his  excellent  deeds  in  1566,  aged  7S; 
and  met  with  an  honorable  tomb  within  the  walk 
of  his  great  foundation.* 

This  magnificent  foundation  of  his,  was  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  the  scholars  branght 
up  in  MerchanMaiflors  school:  there  being  forty- 
six  fellowships  designed  for  the  eleoes  oi  that 
school,  which  was  founded  by  the  company,  in 
1561.    It  is  a  handsome  plain  building,  in  Sk^- 
foUc-lane,   Thames-sireet^  endowed  in  the  most 
ample  manner:   about  three  hundred  boys  are 
.  instructed  there,  of  which  one'  hundred  are  at  the 
ex  pence  of  the  company ;  among  them  many^have 
risen  to  the  highest  dignities  in  the  church.    It 
was  first  kept  in  a  house  belongbg  to  the  Stqf- 
fords,  dukes  of  Budrnigham^  called  the  Mamr  of 
the  Rose.     It  was  boug^  by  this  respeetaUe 
company.!      Richard  HUl,  then  master  of  tile 
company,  contributed  five  hundred  pounds.    The 
house  being  destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  the  pre- 
sent buildings  were  erected  on  its  site. 

This  company,  it  is  said,  have  upwards  of  three . 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  dispose  of  in  cfaarity, 

•  JTood't  Hiit.  Oxford,  lib.  ii.  314, 
t  Siiyp€*s  Memor.  iii.  148. 
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the  bequest  of  several  pious  members  of  tbis  re- 

^spiectabte  fraternity. 

Let  me  enumerate  the  men  of  valor,  and  q{    Distih- 
literature,  who  have  practised  the  original  profes-   Taylors. 
sion   of  this  company.      Sir  John  Hawkwoodf    SirJobv 
usually  styled  Joannes  Acutus^  from  the  sharp- 
ness  of  his  sword,  or  his  needle,  leads  the  van. 
Hie  arch  Fuller  says,  he  turned  his  needle  into  a 
sword,  and  his  thimble  into  a  shield.     He  was 
bom  in  the  parish  of  ffedingham  Sibil,  in  Essej^y* 
the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  in  due  time  was  bound  ^ 
apprentice  to  a  taylor  in  tbis  city ;  was  pressed 
for  a  soldier,  and  by  his  spirit  rose  to  the  highest 
commands  in  foreign  parts.  *  He  first  served  under 
Mdward  III.  and  received  from  that  monarch  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  'By  the  extraordinary  proofs 
of  valor  he.  shewed  at  the,.battle  of  Poictiers,  he 
gained  the  esteem  of  }^h  heroic  general  the  Black     , 
Pfince.  .  On  the  peace  between  England  and 

.  JFraace,  he,  with  several  other  English  soldiers  of 

liDrt%me,  associated  himself  with  those  brave  banr 

^tif  known  by  the  name  of  les  grandes  conw 

^fognies,  Tdrd'  Venus,  and  Makndrins.   After  car* 

rjjpg*)terror  through  certam  parts  of  France  by 

their  dr^adfkl  ravages,  he  persuaded  five  thousand 

4  dhorsemeo,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  foot,  mostly 
iSingUsh,  to.  foUdw  him  to  assist  the  marquis  qf 

'    •  Jfamm'i  Ehi.  Mipex,  i.  887, 
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Mtmtserraty  agamBt  GaUmto,  dike  <rf  AGIsm. 
After  performing  the  most  si^oal  «rvit*g.*ir  the 
marquis,  he  deserted  him  for  Hie  d^te  rf  ifefi&m  ; 
was  equally  successful  under  his  nei*''. master: 
end  was  rewarded  by  being  married  to  pomiiia, 
natural  dao^ter  to  Barnabas,  brother- to  the 
duke,  with  whom  he  received  a  great  fortame.    By 
her  he  had  a  sou  named  lohn,  bom  in  Ttafy; 
who  was  naturalized  in  1406,  in  the  rrfgft  cf 
Henry  IV  ♦     Notwithstanding  this,  he  quilled 
-    Ihe  service  of  the  MUanese^'  and  drew  liis'  awwd 
«  the  cause'  of  Ifeeir  enemies  thc^  Fbrentmes.     He 
fought  agabst  ^ne  Pmn$  !fer  ^e  Fhrentimsj  and 
Ibr  4ie  P&oiztf  against  the  Hormones :  bift  victory 
fittendod  him  on  whichsoever  side  he  todt.     For 
a  time  he  enlisted  under  the  pope  Grvegary  XII, 
mid  recovered  for  his  holiness  the  veveited^fsteoes' 
in  Prownce.    I  find  him  also  employed,  in  IS^ 
fcy  Edward  III.  on  the  cruel  service  of  inttiip^A^ 
the  heretics  .in  Praoence,  and  Forqualqukr:^    I. 
have  Wttte  dourbt  but  that  his  sword,  devoted  to 
every  caH,  perfbnped  its  part  to  the  satinftction  of 
his  employer.    He  finished  his  days  In  tiie  ^y  of 
the  Florentines^  and  died,  fuH  of  years  and  ^my, 
at  'Fhrence,  in  1S94,  where  lie  was  ifMerred  in  the 
•  cathedral  by  order  of  the  ^te,  end  hSs  figoiVy^  on 
f)orsel>ack,  painted  alfiresco  on  the  walls,  by  the 

^  Rymer'i  .FMferff/via.  457*  f  The  sa^ne^  vii.  5(^. 
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e^brated  Pauh  Ucceili,  is  Btili  to  be  seen.  Be* 
Qteatb  is  this  insciiptioo,  "  Johaknes  Acutus, 
'^  eques  BritMnipus^  statis  $u«  irautis^imw  et 
^^  rei  mititaria  peritissimus,  babitu3  est  Pauli 
'*  UccE^Li  Opus."* — It  is  eograven  ampog  the 
works  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  with  the  date 
of  1436,  which  was  a  posthumous  addition. 

His  native  place,  Hedm^ham^  tbou|^  itself  so 
honored  by  produpitig  so  great  a  num,  that,  by  iim 
assistance  of  his  fri^ds  aod  executors,  it  erected 
to  his  memory,  in  the  parish  church,  a  monqqaenty 
Kxt  cenotaph,  wbjich  I  believe  still  exists ;  for  Mr. 
MormU  i»  338,  speaks  of  his  i#gia,  and  that  of 
two  females  lying  by  lum ;  from  which  it  may  be 
ai^pposiBd  be  was  twice  mairied.  As  be  probably 
bad  no  other  arms  tjban  the  needle  and  tbimble,  on 
the  Fk^entim  mpnooaeot  is  ^^en  on  bis  shidd^ 
aU4«»ve  to  bis  name,  the  device  of  Hawka  flying 
thrwgh  41  n?Qod* 

SifL  Ba^h  BlackwfiU  was  said  to  be  his  fdUow*  sir  Ralph 
apprentice,  and  to  have  been  knighted  for  his  valor  ^^*c*^«'''- 
by  Edwar4  III.    But  b^  followed  bis  trad^  mar- 
ried bis  master's  daughter,  aod,  as  we  have  said 
befone,  ftwoded  the  ball  which  bears  his  name.t  - 

Jo^N  Sfj^ep  was  a  Cheshire  tayJor,  and  free  of  Jobv  Speed, 
tb|s  owpany.    IJUis  went  a3  a  Briti$h  bisfeorian 
and  antiquary  is  lodiPtHitable.    The  plans  be  has 

*  Missof^^  Travels^  iii.  €86,  302. 
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left  U8  (now  invaluable)  of  our  antient  castles,  and  I 
of  our  cities,  shew  equal  skill  and  industry.  Nor 
must  we  be  silent  concerning  iiis  geographical 
labors,  which,  considering  the  c<Miiined  knowledge 
of  the  times,  are  far  from,  being  despicable. 
JoHv  Stow.  Th£  famous  London  antiquary,  John  Stow,  bom 
in  London  about  the  year  1525,  ought  to  have  the 
lead  among  those  of  our  capital :  he  likewise  was 
a  taylor.  There  is  not  one  who  has  followed  'him 
with  equal  steps,  or  who  is  not  obliged  to  his 
black  letter  labors.  In  bis  industrious  and  loi^ 
]ife  (for  be  lived  till  the  year  1^5)  he  made  vast 
collections,  as  well  for  the  history  and  topography 
of  his  native  city,  as  for  the  history  of  England. 
Numbers  of  facts,  in  the  interesting  period  in 
which  he  lived,  he  speaks  of  from  his  own  know* 
ledge ;  or  of  earlier  matters,  from  books  long  since 
lost.  Multitudes  of  the  houses  of  our  antlent  no- 
bility, existing  in  his  time,  are  mentioned  by  him, 
and.  many  of  them  in  the  most  despicable  parts  of 
the  town. 
Bbnjamiv  The  late  Benjamin  Robins  was  tlie  son  of  a 
taylor  in  Bath.  He  united  the  powers  of  the 
sword  and  the  pen.  His  knowledge  in  tacties 
was  equal  to  that  of  any  person  of  his  age :  and 
by  his  cominlation  of  lord  Amon's  voyage  he 
proved  himself  not  inferior  in  elegance  of  style* 
RoBBRT  Robert  Hill,  tBiylor  of  Buckingham,  was  the 
first  Hebraist  pf  his  time.    This  knowledge  he 
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isicquired  in  the  most  depressing  porerty;  and 
anaidst  the  cares  of  his  profession,  to  maintain 
(for  a  most  excellent  man  he  was)  his  large  fa* 
mily.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Spence  did  not  think  it 
beneath  him  to  write  his  life,  and  point  him  oat 
to  the  public  as  a  meritorious  object  of  charity ; 
and  to  form  a  parallel  between  him  and  the  cele- 
brated Magliabeecki^  librarian  to  >tHe  .great  duke 
€3i  Tuscany.* 

It  was  one  of  this  meek  profession,  actuated  by 
the  religion  of  meekness,  who  first  suggested  the 
^pious  project  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade.  Th<h  Thomas 
mas  Wooiman^  a  quaker,  and  taylor,  of  New  Jtr* 
s^,  was  first  struck  with  the  thou^t,  that  efngag^ 
ing  in  the  traffic  of  the  human- species  was  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 
He  published  many  tracts  against  this  inhuman 
species  of  commerce ;  he  argued  against  it  in 
piiblic  and  private:  he  made  long  joumies  for 
the  sake  of  talking  to  individuals  on  the  subject; 
and  was  careful,  himself,  not  to  countenance  sla- 
very, by  the  use  of  those  conveniences  which  were 
provided  by  the  labor  of  slaves.  In  the  course 
of  a  visit  to  England^  he  went  to  York^  in  1 772, 
sickened  of  the  small-pox,  and  died  October  7th, 
io  sure  and  certain  hopes  of  that  reward  which 
Heaven  willbestow  on  the  sincere  philanthropist. 

«  This  little  tr^  w«9  written  ta  17i7>  uid  n  reprinted  among 
the  Fugitive  Pieces,  in  the  Sd  volume.    HUl  was  bom  in  ItQl^ 
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StmmJSBA  In  7%readneedlMireei  sko  stands  the  SuUlh 
^"^  Sbu  hmae^  the  pboe  in  wMeh  the  conpanjr  did 
buahiQtey  when  it  had  any  to  tisuDMet.  It  ms 
firat  established  in  1711,  for  the  purpose  of  an 
exdnsive  trade  to  the  Souih^Seiss  and  Sor  sup- 
pljing  S^jtamsh  America  with  negroes.  In-  tfae 
year  17eo»  by  tfae  villainy  of  the  dkectors,  k  be* 
came  die  most  notorious  bubble  ever  heard  of  ia 
*  any  kingdom.  Imaginary  fortune  of  miUioos 
were  gnsaped  at:  a  luxury  intixxiuced  as  great  as 
if  iheas  schemes  had  been  realized.  At  leu^ 
the  deception  was'discowredy  and  the  iniqiatiNu 
contrivers  detected  and  brought  to  pimisbme&t; 
many  with  infimy,  liiy  being  expelled  the  hms^* 
otben  snfiered  in  tiieir.  pufses^t  hut  nme  in  a 
maimer  adaqnate  to  their  crimes,  w%b  btrnght 
ntterriiinon  tfaousimds.. 

.  AMoma  the  muldtnde  of  bubbles,  which  knaves, 
enoniraged  by  the  folly  of  the  timei^  bad  the  im* 
pfldaooa  to  set  tip,  w&e  the  followiag  most  laogjb.* 
aUe^. 

Insumnce  agtinst  Dkorces. 
A  sdbcme  to  Inm  meo  to  out  K8liTid«« 
,  JMikiogDciil-lioundbofSaw-dnst* 

Makii^  Butter  from  Beech  Trees. 
A  flying  Engine^  (now  eBcemplified  in  Bdloons.) 
A  «mt  mgr  iof  empt|ifig  NtttMRrics. 
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I  BETUBir  throddi  IltnadneediBtitnet  into  Diunvt. 
JBrfiod^iirect.  in  Thngmortou^itreei^  new  its 
juactira  widi  BroMd-strcat^  staoAs  Dnfer^HaiL 
Thomas  Crfonmd^  earl  of  Esseai^  Iniilt  a  inagD^**  . 
cent  houses  on  ks  site  t  lie  jshewed  wry  Uttle  scsn^ 
1^  in  invading  1^  rights  of  fab  neighbws  to  en«* 
lai^  ills  dctmain.    iSSfoaK;  mentions  his  own  Sutber  «. 

as  a  /Sufferer;  ibr  the  earl  arbitrarily,  loosened 
£roBi  its  place  a  house  which  stood  in  Stmw^s 
garden,  placed  k  on  rbliers,  and  had  it  ^carried 
twenty-two  iiset  fiirther  o^  without  giving  'the 
least  notice :  and  no  oae  'dared  to  CMipl^n.^  * 

The  manner  of  reayuwin^  'this  house,  ahews  what 
miserable  traenents  a  certiB&d,  rank  of  people  h«d, 
wliich  could,  like  the  haiises  in  MatcoWf  he  so 
ea^y4»mFeyedfinan^pIlide  to  place.   After  Crmi*. 
wd'sMLj  the  house  aQ4  g^deos  vnere  hooght-  hy        '    ,   ' 
the  Drapers  Compaay.    The  house  was  destroyed 
ID  the  great  fir^  Init  rebuilt,  for  the  use  «£  thdr 
conpaay,  in  a  jugnificent  maao^    tlbis  vas 
liie  faithest  Ikoit  of  the  fire  nordi^^^d,  as  Alt^ 
hmUms  cfpirdi,  in  J^aaduirobzs^net^  was  to  the       ^ 
east.    .  ;  .  *. 

Iv  the  hall^aifery  elegant  rooni,  is  a  portrait  Pomnumti. 
of  the  £iist  mayor  of  Zomim,  lUz-ahm,  a  hal£- 
leagttL    I  need  fiotsayaicti^Qtts  Uheness.    In 
his  days,  I  tdoubt  whether  ithe  artists  equalled  in 
any  degree  the  worst  of  our  modem  sign-painters.. 

^9  ShmufM£^94$. 
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•  Af.ODeend  of  tfae  tooin'is  a- large  pktmeid 
MmySiuartf  with  bet  hsnd  dpoD  her  soa  Jimmef  L 
a  Uttte  boy  in  a  r!eh  vest ;  her  <faess  id  bladi;  her 
.  hair  ligbl>colored.  I  never  9am  her  imt  in  dark 
•hair;  perhaps^*  she  varied  her  lodes.  J]E1iiB.4Kwid 
not  be  drawn Yrom  the  life:  fbr^she never  sa#  faer 
aon  after  be  was  a  year  okL**  These  portraits  are 
<mgra/ven  i>y  Bartohzzi.  -  v  ^ ) 

PoRTtiAiTS  o£'Sir  Joieph  Shtidon^  mayor  in 

1677,  aad  of  Sir  Raiert  CiAyt§fh  mayor  in  1680. 

^Robert was  well  deserving  of  thia public  pnoof 

'  ^         a  esteem;  a  great  benefaqtqr  to  Ckriit-^hmrck 

hospind,  and  again  to  t^at  of  St^  Tkomas  in  Somih- 

work.    He  is*  finely  painted,  seated  in  a  cbai^. 

'The  Drapers  were  incorporated  in  14S0«   The 

4rt  of  waving  woolten  doth  was  only  iatrodnoed 

'         in  13M,  by  the  D^toAand  Flemings:  but,!aa  it 

was  loBg  permitted  to  export  oar  wool,  and  sGDeive 

it  again  manu&ctured  into  doth,  the  dothiCrade 

made  little  progjness  in  EnglOndj  till  the'Teigd  of 

qneehJEUzabethy*  who  may  be  said  to  ha^ie  been 

/    ^    the  foundness  of  the  wealthy  loom,  ^Jg^.mmay 

'  f     other  good  things  in  this  kingdom.         ^    *     .^r 

Avaumirfis.  ;  On  the  west  side  of  tlie  adjacent  Braad-HfWt 

stood  tikt  house  of  the  Augustines^  founded  %i 

1853  by  Htm^irtf  Bokun  earl  of  Her^bn^Ar 

friars  ereffdtes  of  that  order.    The  churd^  Mliog 

*  AndenoHy  i.  406, 
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into  ruin,  was  rebuilt  by  Hmrnphry^  one  o£  his  de*^ 

scendants,  earl  of  Htrefsfrd^  who  was  bufied  tiece 

in'  1361  •    Numbers  of  persons  of  rank  were  dlso 

interred  withiii  its  precincts,  from  theopiniott  4if 

the  pectfliar  sanclity  with  which  those  mendieanls 

£lled  this  earth.   Here  lay  Edmwtd  Guy  de  Marie^ 

carl  of  St.PattL    This  nobleman  was  sent  over 

by  Charles  VL  of  France^  on  a  couipiimentapy 

visit  to  Richard  IL  and  his  queen*    He  inafaiu^ 

flted"  himself  so  gready  into  the  king's*  fkvor  aft  to 

become  h,  chief  confident :  insomuch  tbal^  by  the 

advice  of  St.  Paul,  be  was  guilty  of  that  violent 

action,  the  murder  of  his  factious  uncle,  tbeduke 

of  GloQtster.*    Here  also  rests  Lueki  wife  of 

Edmund  HoUand,  lord  admiral,  and  oAeof!  the 

heirs  anddau^ter  of  JSariM^Jordof^tfafii*.  She 

left  great  legacies  to  the  church,  in  partkoiaor  'to 

the  canons  of  our  lady  de  la  Scabty  at  Afikm.   ' 

Richard  .FiTZA LA K,  the  great  earl  a(Aru$h 
dely  beheaded  in  1397  on  TawerMU:  John  Fere^ 
«arlof  Oxfordy  a  strong  friend  to  the  house. of 
Lancaster,  beheaded  by  the  cruel  Edward,  in 
1463,  at  the  same  place,  with  his  son  and  several 
others ;  numbers  also  of  the  barons  who  fell  in 
Bametifield,  found  here  a  place  of  interment. 
JUdward  Staffard^  duke  of  Buddngham,  victim, 
in  1521,  to  the  pride  oi  cardinal  1Valsey,cik)^\ 

•  Keimti,  i,  «7«. 
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this  holy  gMund';  as  did  nitildtudes  of  others, 
*  raodrded  in  the  S^uromeiAJohi  Sta»^ 

In  the  soeeesslol  cruises  made  by  the  EmgUsh, 
ID  the  year  1545,  dbout  threb  btmdred  Frtmck 
ships  were  taken;  Henry  conTerled  tlie xonveo- 
toai  churches  into  so  many  warehouses  for  the 
MTgoes.  This  and  the  Blddc'-ffidrs  he  filled  with 
herrings  and  other  fishes,  and  the  Grey-fiian 
were  filled  with  wine-f 
iVivcRss.  At  the  Dissolution,  great  part  of  the  Ikttise, 
cloisters,  and  gardens  were  granted  to  ff^Uaifi 
lord  St..Jokny  ttfterw|trd  myrquis  of  Wincheder, 
and  lord  treasurer.  On  the  site  he^'Cuilf  f^- 
chester-pkuxi  a  magnificeitt  house,  where  IHn- 
chester-Hrtet  now  stands.  The  west  ioA  of  the 
ehurcb  was  in  1551  granted  to  John  a  Laaco  fyf 
the  use  of  the  Germans,  and  other  fugitiTe  Prote- 
stants, and  afterward  fea  the  Dutch  as  a  preach^ 
ing-plaoe.  Part  also  was  converted Jnto  a  gttss- 
house  for  FefUce  glass,  in  whit:h  'Fbie^iotte' were 
employecl  in  every  branch  of  this  maiQufaetitt^. 
They  were  patronized  by  the  diiSsb  of  Buckuighdi/t: 
Howel,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  ijtitem;  was 
steward  to  the  caanuiiBicturey  but  was  obl%ed  to 
quit  his  office^  not  being  able  to  endure  the^  heat 
He  bad  been  at  Venice  in  l6ST,:|r  probably  to  pfy 
intd  the  secrets  of  the  art^  and  to  engage  wQitaitti. 

•P.  339.'  '  f  ,JS6Untkcd,g6s. 

X  Hawefs  LeUm^  iff:  -     .     ' 
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This  pkoe  was  afterward  convertod  iaia  JPitmers^   PivvBRa- 
hali,  or  tht  haU  of  the  Coropttny  of  Pia*fqakei».        ^''''''' 

The  other  part  the  ftiarquifi  remved  for  the 
purpose  of  stowing  coro,  coal,  and  other  tb]Bg»« 
Hi»  son  sold  the  noble  tnonuments  of  the  doad, 
the  paving-fitones,  and  mafiy  other  mabMrif^^ 
which  had  cost  thousanda,  for  a  hundred  poundsi 
9nd  converted  the  building  into  stables  for  his 
horses.*  The  steeple  was  standing  in  tbe>  yeav 
1600.  It  was  so  bea«^ul|  thaf  the  nmyor  and 
several  respectable  citiaens  petitioned  the  marquis 
that  it  might  not  be  pulled  down ;  but  their  peti-* 
tion  was  rejected,  and  this  fine  omaaoeflt  of  the 
city  deinoiished.t 

Behind  this  church,  dose  to  XoiidbiMMi^  The  Papbt. 
stood  the  Pap^y  a  fratvamity  of  St.  Charity  and 
&.  /oAis  the  Evangdiitj  for  Pap^t  or  poor  kt* 
firm  priests,  founded  in  1430  by  certain  obaui^ 
priests.     It  was  a  numerous  society,  designed  to .. 
relieve  any  of  its  members,  who.  by  lameness  or 
iUi^ess  were  reduced  to  distress  or  poverty^  wh&» 
ther  4hey  were  brothers  or  sisters.    The  cl^mrch  of 
St*JugliitinePapey  belong  to  this  fraternity. 
These  priests,  the  brotherhood  of  threescore  priests 
ai  Leaden-halli  and  the  company  of  parish  clerks, 
wh9  were  skilled  in  singing  diriges  and  funeral 
offiqssj  were  accustomed  to  attend  the  solenw 

•  Kennet,  1 336,  337-       .t  Sirypet  fitow,  I  book  ii*  p.  114.   - 
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buriftU  of  the  rich  Off  great  AfrnBtitooe  is  graen, 
in  IS4%  of  their  euendiog  tfieftmenl  of  Dame 
Jrnie  MUba»m,  wtdpw  of  Sir  J«te  Mi»9urn,  ibr 
which  the  sum  of  ten  shillingB  was  betowed  on 
them  by  the  will  of  thedecease^.l^  *  This  •  boose 
beeane,  after  the  Suppresskm,  Ihe  haMMkni-of 
^  Francis  IVdimgham,  ^  .    .  ■» 

X'  In  JfincfiMer^reU  stood  fldso  &  groat , houses 
eaHed  the  tSjiPOfntft  abibassadorVy  whioh  «asxOcca- 
pied  by SirJamu HoMoM^kai^ tad aldemiao : 
and  at  the  same  period  it  was  the  reakhboe  of 
aeveral«!f  our  most  eminent  merchants.,  i* 
Sir  Thomas  To  th?  oast  sidj^  of  the  Same  streetpstaod  tbe 
Hovii.  bouse  of  our  first  of  merchants,  SkiTMmma^Cfn^ 
sham ;  originaUy  built  with  bock  and .timbeii  and 
finMliag  to  Bishspsgat^sineL  By*  bisi  wjU  be 
appointed  four  lecturers  hi  diwaty^.  MtoUbof^ 
iimsi^  and  geometry^  and  three  >i«eadera»ior. civil 
law,  physic,  and  rhetoric,  eacbwith.  a  salasy  .of 
fiihy  pounds  a  year,  payable  out  of  the  rent  issaing 
put  of  the  Royal  £xchange«  This  house  waa^  the 
plaoe  whero  the  professors  bad  thdrvOpartoMnta^ 
'  and  where  the  lectures  were  to  be  neadi  a^hich 
w^ve  begun  m  1597,  but  they  are  now  quite  de- 

*  Maitlands  Hitt.  London,  ii.  781 . — Edward  Pennant,' taq\  Ute 
^-Sagili,  in  flini$kire,  was  ia  Mwrck  I77S  barM  nt  MatteHin, 
aaendid  byjk  long  piocnvioa  of  moiiks.  He-  wa»  boned  i^y  cue  «f 
the  poorar  onlen»  who  had  the  perquisite  of  furnishing  (unerak 
hkt  mm  anAeMBeca.  This  funeral  fr»  lather  gnn4»  but  laaaik- 
ablydiiiik* 


sert^d.  '  Tbtt  MtnnB^  in*  a  gmt  degitee  from  fkft 

histitatimi  of  tte  Rhotal  SoGistr:   the  meet*' 

ings  of  which  were  for  t  oooftklerable  tiim  held 

here. 

'    The  origin  of  that  respeetable  body  was  from  Orioiv  or 

the  mMlhg  of  a  few  illustrious  persons  at  th^    Soczbtt. 

lodgings « of  doctor  JVilkinSt  afterwafd  bisbop  <tf 

Ckester^  and  others  worthy  of  record^  doctor  Ssth 

fVard,  afterward  bishop  of  iSn/i^^i/iy)  Mr.  Boyle^ 

Sh*  WUHatn  Petty,  and  the  doctors  WaUU,  Ooi^ 

datd,  tS^Utis,  and  ikithurst,  Sir  Ckmtopber  IVren^ 

and  a  few  more.    In  16^8,  they  assembled  m 

Creskam  coUege,  by  permission  of  the  professors 

of  the  foundation  of  Sir  Thomas  Grtsham  ;  and  on        .•  ; . 

the^  Restoration  were  kicorporated  by  royal  charter. 

A  most  instrnetive  and  well-founded  Museum  wai     Its  Mu* 

esaablished  here  in  1677,  by  Henry  CobMll^  coin 

aitfting  of  natoral  and  artificial  curiosities;  oolltM»' 

\ed  withi  great  expence  and  judgment    The  society 

ted 'then  an  advantage  never  ^possessed  at  any 

tether  thne,  the  assistance  of  the  great  Mr.  Botle^ 

the  most  accomplished,  the  most  learned,  and  most 

niiffOMvirtuasOf  who  pointed  out  the  proper  ob« 

^is  of  their  collection,  and  gave  them  the  most 

jfinished  instructions*  for  procuring  them  irpm 

.evcsry  quarter  of  the  globe.    At  that  period  these 

were,  in  both  the  Indies^  persons  capable  of  nfr- 

•  These  ni^m  Obllected  Mi  pcA>Kshed  in  iGgS^  *  Tl^  link  I3M& 
is  a  most  luccsiary  compuuon  for  all  travellers  and  vayaglfisf  ~    '*  -  * 

2  a 
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derstanding,  aftd  pursuing  with  sncGess,  the  plan 
laid  down  for  them  at  bosie.    It  ifto  fhe  good 
fortune  of  the  Museum  to  have^  co-6xi(Meifl  wttt 
its  formation,  a  philosopher  for  its  Curator,  tdOy 
Qualified  to  describe  ks  varioas  artioles.     Doctor 
Nehemiah  Grew  not  only  described,  but  ilhutrated 
every  subject  which  required  them,  with  the  moA 
learned  and  pertinent  remarks.    H^  publi^hod  his 
Museum  RegaHs  Societatis  m  1681,  anddedicvted 
it  to  the  founder,  Mr.  Coltvalij  at  the  ezpence  ^ 
whom  the  plates  were  engraven*    It  is  a  work 
equal  to  the  Museum  Wormianum,  or  any  otber 
admired  foreign  performance  of  that  age.     Its 
defedts  arise  only  from  the  want  of  systiem,  the 
mefertune  of  the  titiie ;  for  our  Rat  bad  not  then 
cleared  the  rich  ore  of  Natural  History  from  the 
surrounding  rdbbish.    About  the  year  1711,  the 
Society  removed  from  benoe  to  Crane-court  in 
Neet-streeL    For  Inahy  yeilrs  the  Museum  was 
neglected.     My  respected  friend,  the  honorable 
Daines  Barringtanj  with  the  most  diririterested 
zeal,  undertook  the  restoration  of  it,  as  far  as  the 
ravages  of  time  would  permit.    This  he  did  ib  the 
most  efiectual  manner;  and  enriched  it  with  a 
number  of  new  spedmens,  especially  from  our 
late  colonies:  it  being  hb  dteign  to  xnAe  it  a 
repository  of  every  thing  relative  to  the  natural 
history  of  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies:  a 
most  noble  plan,  and  worthy  of  being  carried  into 
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full  execution.  By  singular  chance,  Gresham 
college  esca{)ed  the  fl&mes  in  1666;  but  I  believe 
very  litde  of  the  ordinal  bouse  remained :  it  h^v* 
ing  been  tndstly  rebuilt  in  1601,  possibly  after  the 
original  design :  the  arcades  being  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  tiie  numbers  of  commercial  and  other 
folloiit^ers  of  so  universal  a  merchant  as  Sir  Thomae 
Gresham. 

Tnts  college  has  been  pulled  down  within  my 
YAomory ;  and  the  Escise-office^  a  building  of  most 
magnificent  simplicity,  has  risen  in  its  place*  The 
payment  into  this  office,  from  the  fifth  oi  January 
*786,  to  the  5th  of  January  1787,  was  not  less 
than  five  million^,  five  hundred  and  thirty-one 
thousand,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pounds,  six 
shillings,  and  ten  pence  hal^enny.*  Happy  for 
us  that  our  wealth  keeps  pace  with  our  luxury ! 

The  house  known  by  the  name  of  Crosbie- 
kausCj  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  Bkhopsgate- 
street,  and  was  another  magnificent  structure, 
buik  by  Sir  John  Grosbky  grocer  and  woolman, 
and  sheriff  in  1470,  on  ground  teased  to  him  by 
Alice  Ashfield,  prioress  of  St.  Helenas.  In  this 
house  Richard  dilke  of  Glocester  lodged  f  after  he 
had  conveyed  his  nephews  to  the  Tower,  and  was 
meditating  Ae  destruction  of  the  poor  innocents. 

*  la  tSlS^e  wlK^flttm  to  be  aceonnted  for,  was,  including  the 
war  taxes,  «7,49«,539/.  Oi.  6rf.  i.    ^d. 
t  Fabian,  book  vii.  514. 
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6lS  SIR  PAUL  PINDAR- 

The  hall,  midcalled  Richard  IIFs  chapel,  is 
still  very  entire ;  a  beautiful  got/nc  building,  with 
a  bow- window  on  one  side ;  the  roof  is  of  timber, 
and  much  to  be  admired.  At  present,  this  mag- 
nificent room  is  occupied  by  a  packer. 

Henry  VIII.  made  a  grant  of  it  to  Anthtmio 
JBonvica^  a  rich  Italian  merchant*  Henry  was 
a  great  favorer  of  the  merchants  of  this  nation,  for 
the  sake  of  the  ^^  magnificent  silks,  velvets,  tissues 
"  of  gold,  jewels,  and  other  luxuries,  (as  he  ex- 
"  presses  it)  for  the  pleasure  of  us,  and  of  our 
"  dearest  wyeff,  the  quene.'^t  ^^  th^  reign  of 
Elizabethy  it  seems  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
foreign  ambassadors :  here  was  lodged  the  ambas- 
sador of  FrancCf  and  again  the  ambassa^kir  of 
Denmark.^  '  The  site  of  this  house  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Crosbie-sqwre. 

The  bouse  of  that  great  merdiant  Sir  Paul 
Pindar  stands  in  this  street :  it  is  easily  known  by 
the  bow,  and  vast  extent  of  windows  along  the 
front^  Sir  Paul  was  early  distinguished  by  ^t 
frequent  cause  of  promotion,  the  knowledge  of 
languages.  He  was  put  apprentice  to  an  Italian 
master,  travelled  much,  and  was  appointed  am- 


«  Stow,  ii.  book  ii.  106.  f  Rymer's  Fctd.  xv.  106. 

{  Siaw^i  Swrvai€,BZ9. 

%  This  house  is  engraved  io  the  Eur^ptan  Magazine  for  April 
1807*  I  think  it  is  a  public  house,  and  has  for  the  sign,  a  hea4 
called  that  of  the  original  owner. 
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bassador  to  the  Grand  Seignor  by  James  I ;  in 
Avhicb  office  he  gained  great  credit  by  extending 
the  English  commerce  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
He  brought  over  with  him  a  diamond  valued  at 
30,000/.;  the  king  wished  to  buy  it  on  credit; 
this  the  sensible  merchant  declined :  but  favored 
his  majesty  with  the  loan  on  gala  days :  his  un* 
fortunate  son  became  the  purchaser.  Sir  Paul 
was  appointed  farmer  of  the  customs  by  James; 
and  frequently  supplied  that  monarch's  wants,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  successor.  He  was  esteemed 
worth  236,000/.  exclusive  of  bad  debts,  in  the 
year  1639.  His  charities  were  very  great:  he 
expended  nineteen  thousand  pounds  in  the  repairs 
of  St.  Paul's  cathedral.*  He  was  ruined  by  his 
connections  with  his  unfortunate  monarch;  and, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  underwent  imprisonment 
for  debt.  It  is  said  that  Charles  owed  him,  and 
the  rest  of  the  old  commissioners  of  the  customs^ 
300,000/. ;  for  the  security  of  which,  in  1649, 
they  offered  the  pariement  100,000/.;  but  the 
proposal  was  rejected. -f  He  died  August  28, 
1650,  aged  B4.  He  left  his  affairs  in  such  a  per- 
plexed state,  that  his  executor,  WilUam  Toomes, 
unable  to  bear  the  disappointment,  destroyed  him- 
self; and  most  deservedly  underwent  the  igno- 

♦  WhUelock,  p.  17. 

t  WMielock,  p.  410.— In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Jun6 
1787*  is  an  ample  aceount  of  Sir  Paul  Pindar, 
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taaay  of  the,  now,  akiMt  olwelete  vevdiat^ofi^U* 

Pbioktof       HBI.SNA,  the  nao^er  of  Contfim^e  the  Grea^ 
OR  St.  Hb-  '  and  a  caacimed  saint,  bad,  a  Uttia  to  tha  out  of 
"iis7'   Cnshk-^wre,  a  cbareh  dedicated  to  her  ia  vety 
early  times*    la  1810,  a  priory  of  B^mdictim 
nxm%  was  founded  by  a  goldsmitb,  fFiUrnm  Fit^h 
William^  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Crasa^  aad  its  ia* 
vcBtress  Helena^  the  piUsima  et  veneraUlis  Au- 
gusta.     Its  revenuesi  according  to  Ikigdak, 
were  314/^  is.  6d.   Henry  granted  the  site  to  Mr. 
Richard  Cromwell^  alias  fVHtiama;  and  on  tiie 
Leatrbr.   ouns  baU  was  built  the  Leather-'Selkrs  Hall.  TUs 
Hall,     company  was  incorporated  m  the  reign  oiMicmrd 
II.    They  flourished  greatly,  in  particular,  in  the 
time  of  que^i  Elizakth^  when  they  had  ooosidar- 
able  commerce  in  skins  from  Barbary  and  RumOt 
and  made  great  profits  from  the  exportation  of  the 
manufactured  leather. 

NoaTH-XAST  of  Threadnee^Be^treet J  stands  llie 
Church  op  antient  church  known  by  the  name  of  Si.  Helenas 

St,  Helbm's     ,     ^  .      .  -  /•         .  1 

THE  Great,  the  Great ;  in  it  are  numbers  of  curious  tombs : 
they  fottanately  escaped  the  ravages  of  ^  great 
fiie.  That  of  the  gceat  benefactor  to  the  city,  Sir 
Tomb  OP  Sir  Thomos  Greahcm^  claims  the  first  notice:  it  is 
T.  GRE8HAM.  altar-fashioned,  with  a  black  slab  on  the  top ;  the 
sides  fluted,  and  of  coloured  marble.  So  great 
a  name  wanted  not  the  proclamation  of  an  epitaph, 
so  it  is  entirely  without  insfir^tioo* 


T0MA9  iN  QR^^T^*  HSPCfi'^.  6}« 

A  MOST  m^gpific^nt  Umh  oS  SU*  WUUam  Pkk^  ^a  Wil- 
cringe  who  died  in  LondoUt  at  Pickering^hous^  ii)  ^'briko?^* 
1754^  aged  58.  He  lies  recumbept,  io  rich  gilt 
uid  painted  armour,  small  ruff^  short  haar,t  trunk 
broeehe^ ;  t^  m^  he  rests  on  is  finely  cut.  He 
had  served  f^Mr  prinees:  lUnrjf  Villi  in  the 
field;  E^k9w4  VIi  9»  mnbftssador  to  France; 
queen  Maty  in  Germany;  and  finaHy,  queen 
Elisi^abeth.  ^'  Elizabeihf  (says  his  epitaph)  /^nit- 
^'  ^*  emfnum  iUustrwima  summis  ^cik  i^oo^ 
^^  timmm'\  He  is  wd  to  have  aspired  at  the 
ppasepsiqn  of  her  person.*  Strtfpe  says  that  he 
wa»  the  finest  gentlemfui  of  the  age,  for  his  worth 
VI  le^rniugi  erts,  and  warfar9.t- 

^  A  veifB  of  WWhm  Bondi  who  died  in  157Q\     William 

ft  ipereha^  adventurer,  cipd  t|ie  oiQst  famqus  of 
|i}»  9g9  for  ¥0yaged  by  land  fiqc|  sea.  He,  hia  vfi$^ 
and  seven  ohiMreti,  are  represaited  kn^ii^.  The 
Ifkdy  is  distiqgMished  by  her  vast  sleeves. 

Th^ie  son  J^tin  took  a  military  turn :  he    Martih 
was  €9{>t¥tm  m  the  camp  at  Tilbifry^  m  M88|  and 
obief  captain  in  the  trai^-bands  tjU  his  d^atfa.    He 
is  represented  in  armour,  in  his  tent;  sddiers  ^  ' 
9f9Q  flP  tbe  outpid^  ^  Ua  s^vf^t  w^^g  with 
Ml  borse. 

I  QM|T  mwy  splendid  mowments,  wjiich  re- 
wrd  that  the  pospe99ors  we?@  good  men  and  good 

.    *  Kenneti  Hist.  ii.  989*  t  4imak,  it.  357- 
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Sift  JuLivs  dlbens.  That  of  Sir  JuHus  Adelnutr  Caw&r^  wbo 
ditxl  a  superaonoated  master  of  the  rolls  in  169fi, 
is  very  singular.  His  epitaph  is  cut  on  a  black 
slab  in  form  of  a  piece  of  parchment  with  a  seal 
appendant,  by  which  he  gives  his  bond  to  Heaven, 
to  resign  his  life  willingly  whenever  it  should  please 
God  to  call  him.  In  cujus  rei  tcstinummm  mamtm 
mtam  et  sigiUum  apposm. 

Richard  In  a  neat  square  mausoleum  is  lodged  the  em- 
Bahcroft.  bai„^  ^j^rpse  of  Richard  Bancroft,  plaoed  in  a 
,  ehest  with  a  lid  fastened  only  with  hinj^s ;  over 
the  face  is  a  glass  pane.  This  Bancr^t  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  lord  mayor's  oflkers,  and  a 
very  rapacious  person.  To  make  atonement  for 
fais  past  life,  he  left  his  ill-gotten  riches  in  tnist  to 
found  and  maintain  an  almshouse  and  school,  and 
to  keep  his  monument  in  repair.  He  left  twenty 
shillings  to  the  minister  to  preach  annually  a  ^ob»- 
memoration-sermon.*  The  alms-men  and  sdio- 
lars  attended,  and  his  body  was  brought  cot  for 
public  inspection.  But  I  think  that  thifc*  custom, 
as  well  as  the  sermcm,  have  been  of  late  years  dis- 
continued. 

Sir  Johw  Here  is  also  another  tomb,  to  commemorate 
Sir  John  Crosbie  and  his  spouse :  it  is  of  an  altar 
form ;  on  it  are  recumbent  two  alabaster  figutes, 
one  of  the  knight,  beardlessi  with  his  hair  out  short 

•  Nwnkauk's  Hiii.  qflMdm^  6df^ 


fthd  ravnd'i  ovM'his  shoulders-  is  arobe,  a  fine  col* 
Dur  romd  his  neck^  bis*  body  armed,  and  a  griffin 
at  his  feet.  By  hkh  lies  his  lady.  Sir  John  had 
been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  city.  He  left  five 
hundred  marks  to  repair  this  church :  his  arn^ 
^ere  expressed  on  the  timber  roof,  stone-worl^ 
and  glass.  Towards  the  repair  .of  Londm-taally 
be  gave  a  hundred  pounds ;  and  another  towafds 
building  a  stone  tower  on  Londm^bru^:  to  the 
wardens  of  6rocers*ball,  two  large  silver  chased 
half  gilt  pots,  weighing  thirteen  pounds  five  ounces^ 
troy  weight,  to  be  used  in  the  common  hall :  and 
contributed  to  all  the  prisons  in  a  most  liberal 
oianner.* 

I  N^w  visit  the  third  street  whieh  branches  Lombard- 
finom  the  Poultry^  that  which  took  its  name  firom 
the  Lombards^  the  great  moo^-changers  and 
usurers  of  early  times.  They  came  out  of  ItiUg 
iBto  our  kingdom  before  the  year  1874  ;t  «t 
letigtb  their  extortions  became  so  great,  that  Ed* 
ward  III.  seized  on  their  estates;  perhaps  the 
necessity  of  furnishing  himself  with  money  for 
his  Flemish  expedition,  might  have  urged  him  to 
this  step.  They  seem  quickly  to  have  repaired 
tbeir  loss ;  for  complaint  was  soon  after  made 
against  them,  for  persisting  in  their  practices. 
They  were  so  opulent  in  the  days  of  H&irjf  VI. 

•  Eoliuthed,  70i'^'Sir^*t  Siow,  book  ii.  105. 
t  Andirton,  i.  406. 
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Mdarim,huikm9,wbovef»M'mf0matsma^ 
origppil  sigii  of  tlHt  iUosbious  penaa»  ti 
Atfper.  Wci«  il  odm,  that  faooonbk 
of  so  j^Ml  a  pmfeeeMor  thould  cenaialy  bt 
pkiMd  ID  the  most  ortenlBtioiis  aitiMdGn  I  ooold 
find. 
^o#T«  Tfls  P»$tHf0lce,  whidi  g^cs  niDgs  to  com* 
ncree,  itands  ia  Lambardrstred*  Tho  oftoe  of 
chief  postmaster  was  erected  b  li5Ut  but  we 
are  not  told  how  this  branch  of  buuiefis  waa  wm^ 
aaged ;  however  it  was  not  r^olarl j  cstaMifihed 
till  the  year  1644,  when  Mr.  Eimmd  Pridsmur, 
the  inland  postmaster,  was  supposed  to  ooUeet 
about  five  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

In  16S4,  the  parlement  Aurmed  the  poot*offioe 
to  a  Mr.  Manfy,  for  100,000/.  Thb  firm  inr 
eluded  the  postage  of  Bngiandy  Scotimd,  ud  In^ 
land^ 

*  AndertaHt  i.  t31« 

t  Th^  Aiitruki  mark  my  authority  as  from  BIr.  Anieram  $  the 
rat  are  more  doubtftilj  except  fltom  die  words  nH  meome,  ia  page 
690. 
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Ok  the  RestoratioD,  a  genial  Posl>Qffiee  was 
establUbed  in  Lofuhnf  to  be  uoder  tbe  direqtioa 
of  a  postmaster  to  beiq)poiiited  by  the  king;  apd 
veitb  powers  to  i^f^pokit  post-hoaaes  in  such  parts 
of  the  country  as.^ere  unprovided,  both  on  the 
post  and  by-roads. 

In  1663,  when  peace  and  a  settled  goveminent 
were  restored,  they  were  fanned  to  Daniel  O'Neiip 
Eaq.  ior  2I,500/,* 

In  1674,  they  were  raised  to  43^0001.;  and  ia 
I68a,«the  gross  was  estimated  at  65,000/.* 

At  the  Revolution   the   post  amounted   to 

In  1699,  to  90,504i» 

In  1710,  to  111,461/.  In  17 1£,  the  gross  of 
the  ialaad  post  came  to  145,3127/. 

jS*  S4  dm 

In  1792,  the  gross  amount  waa  201,804     1  S 
Deduct  for  franked  covers     -  33,397  12  3 
■  '  ■       '  for  Qxpence  in  manage- 
ment      ^        -        ^        .  70,396     1  5 


Net  produce,  Mickaelmas  1722  -      98,010    8  0 

In  1744,  to  198^226/.;  but  the  total  of  the  in- 
land and  foreign  offices  was,  in  that  year,  235,490/. 

The  privilege  of  franking  was  first  clamed  by 
the  commons  in  1660,'  and  allowed  to  both  houses 
by  the  crown  in  the  following  year.    The  abuse 
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must  have  been  very  great,  it  being  asserted,  that 
in  I75S|  the  loss  by  that  privilege  amounted  to 
170,700/.  I  have  seen  in  some  private  nots, 
that  the  gross  of  ^  year's  revenue  was  43S»048/. ; 
and  from  better  audiorityi  that  the  net  income  of 
1763,  the  year  previous  to  the  first  r^ulatioD  ai 
Imnking,  was  97>833/. ;  wi»cb,  in  1764,  increased 
t6  116,188/. 

In^  the  year  ending  in  August,  1784,  the  net 
revenue  amounted  to  159,625/.  The  act  for  the 
second  regaktton  took  place  in  that  mootb;  in 
the  following  yeiir  it  increased  to  196,5  IS/,  and  in 
tbesucceeding  to  261,409;  and  in  the  last  (1788) 
by  reason  of  our  national  prosperity,  to  28O,0O(ML* 

B£FOB£  the  great  fire,  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent office  stood  a  tnucb-freqaeiited  tavern.  When 
h  was  destroyed  by  that  calamity,  the  convhrial 
Sin  Bobert  Finer  replaced  it  with  a  large  house 
for  his  own  habitation.  Sir  Robert,  during  diis 
mayoralty,  in  1675,  was  honored  with  the  pre- 
sence of  his  monarch,  Charles  II ;  his  majesty  was 
for  retiring,  after  staying  the  usual  time,  but  Sir 
Robert,  filled  with  good  liquor  and  loyalty,  laid 
hold  of  the  king,  and  swore,  "  Sir,  you  shall  take 
''  t'other  bottle.  The  airy  monarch  looked  kindly 
^^  at  him  over  the  shoulder,  and  with  a  amiie, 

•  The  gro6s  receipt  of  the  PosUofficc  in  the  year  1811  wm 
1*709,869/.  u.  9irf.  of  which  1,274,000/.  WM  paid  into  the  Exche- 
qucr.    Epw 
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^'   and  graceful  air,  repeated  this  line  of  the  old 
**   song: 

**  He  that*s  drunk  b  u  great  as  a  king.** 

^'  and  immediately  turned  back,  and  complied 
"  with  his  landlord."* 

Ix  digging  a  new  sewer  in  Lombard-street,  aAvriQumEs 
few  years  ago,  were  discovered  the  remains  of  a  '^"^°^* 
Roman  street,  with  numbers  of  coins,  and  several 
antique  curiosities,  some  of  great  elegance.    The 
beds  through  which  the  workmen  sunk  were  four. 
The  first  consisted  of  factitious  earth,  about  thir- 
teen feet  six  inches  thick,  all  accumulated  since 
the  desertion  of  the  antient  street :  the  second  of 
brick,  two  feet  thick,  the  ruins  of  the  buildingi : 
the  third  of  ashes  only,  three  inches :  the  fourth 
of  Roman  pavement,  both  common  and  tessel- 
lated, over  which  the  coins  and  other  antiquities   , 
ware  discovered*    Beneath  that  was  the  original 
earth.    This  account  was  communicated  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries   by  Doctor  Combe,  Sir 
John  Henneker,  and  Mr.  John  Jackson^  of  C/e- 
menfs'lanc.      The    predominant    articles    were 
earthen- ware :   and  several  were  ornamented  in 
the  most  elegant  manner.    A  vase  of  red  earth 
has  on  its  surface  a  representation  of  a  fight  of 
men ;  some  on  horseback,  others  on  foot :  or  per- 
haps a  shew  of  gladiators,  as  they  all  fought  in 
pairs,  and  many  of  them  naked :  the  combatants 

•  spectator^  N**  4G2. 
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wcfre  armed  wMi  falchions;    and  fenmH  toand 
shields,  in  the  manner  of  the  Thracians,  the  most 
esteemed  of  the  gladiators.    Others  had  spears, 
and  others  a  kind  of  mace.    A  beautiful  ramihig 
foliage  encompassed  the  bottom  of  this  vessel.   On 
the  fragment  of  another  were  sfevefati    figures. 
Among  them  appears  Pan  with  his  Ptdum  or 
crook ;  and  near  to  him  one  of  the  l(mM  satyri^ 
both  in  beautifbl  skipping  attitudes.  On  the  same 
piece  are  two  tripods ;  round  each  is  a  serpent 
regularly  twisted,  and  bringing  its  head  over  a 
bowl  which  fills  the  top.    These  seem  (by  the 
serpent)  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Apolloy*  who, 
as  well  as  his  son  JEscutapius,  presided  over  me- 
dicine.    On  the  top  of  one  of  the  tripods  stends  a 
man  in  full  armour.    Might  ndt  this  vessel  have 
been  votive,  made  by  order  of  a  soldier  restored 
to  health  by  favor  of  the  god ;  and  to  iris  active 
powers  and  enjoyment  of  rural  pleasures,  typified 
under  the  form  of  Pan  and  his  nimble  attendants? 
A  plant  extends  along  part  of  another  compaft- 
ment,  possibly  allusive  to  their  ihedicsS  Virtues : 
and,  to  shew  that  Bacdhus  \^ns  Mi  foi*gotten,  be- 
neath lies  a  TTtyrsus  with  a  double  head.    The 
remains  of  the  two  bowls  which  I  describe,- exhi- 
bit beauties  which  make  it  evident  'that  RvTnt  did 
not  want  its  Wedgwood. 

*  See  similar  in  Mof\faueon,  tdoo.  i.  part  ii.  tab.  lii. 
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Ofir  Mother  bowl  was  a  free  pattern  of  foliags. 
On  others,  or  fragineDts,  were  objects  of  the  chaee, 
such  as  bares^  part  of  a  deer,  and  a  boar,  with 
human  Inures,  dogs,  and  horses :  all  these  pieces 
prettily  ornamented  There  were,  besides,  sooae 
beads,  made  of  earthen- ware,  of  the  same  form  as 
those  Galled  the  ovum  anguinutn^  and  by  the  JVekb^ 
glain  naidr;  and  numbers  of  c^as  hi  gold,  silver, 
and  brass,  of  Chuiimy  Nero,  GoUm,  and  other 
emperors,  down  to  Comttmtifie^  The  more  en* 
rious  parts  of  this  interesting  disooveiy  ate  en^ 
graven  in  the  Archaohgiay  vol.  viiai  and  SMrit  tiw 
attention  of  the  carious. 

In  the  same  street,  towards  Birthin^kme^  stood 
the  house  of  fFiiiiam  de  la  Pok,*  created  la  House  of 
Franee,  by  Edward  IIL  knight-banneret,  witii  an  db  la  Polb. 
allowaoce  out  of  the  custoaM  of  Hull  far  the  supi- 
port  of  his  dignity.f  Me  wae  a  great  merohant^ 
and,  being  very  opulent,  used  to  supply  the  kinj^B 
pecuniary  wants.  He  waft  at  the  same  time  the 
King's  nterdiant ;  an  oflke  that  gave  him  the 
lucrative  privily  of  supplying  his  master  with 
different  sorts  of  merchandice,  aad  also  with  voth 
nej.  The  office  aeems  to  have  be6n  contimied  to 
later  days,  under  anotiier  name :  Hetity  VI IL  had 
hin  King's  factor  J  and  Sir  Thomas  Greshamhmt 
the  title  of  the  Qusofis.    Richard  {WillianCs  elder 

•  St^tu's  Surrate.  384.  t  Vincents  Disrwerie,  Stc.  $00, 
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brother^  a  merchant  at  HuU)  bad  ihe-aavi^^eoi- 
ploy  under  Edward  III.  wbo  calls  him  dikctM 
mercator  Rkardus.de  la  Pale  Pincerna  noMter.* 
^i^'^uX^^  From  IVilUam  sprung  a  numeKMis  race  of  ao* 
bility,  distinguished  by  their  ambition  and  nofer- 
tunate  ends.  His  son  Michael  was  createcl  earl 
of  Suffolk^  yet  continued  in  his  office  of  Kmg^s 
merchant^  and  lived  in  bis  father's  bouse^f  He 
at  length  became  lord  high  chanoeUor;  but, 
being  accused  of  embezzling  the  public  vEMmtjf 
and  divers  other  crimes,  was  banisbed  the  hiPg- 
dom,  and  died  at  Pans  in  1 389f  of  a  brodEefttheart 
His  son  Michael  was  restored,  and  died  of  a -flax 
at  the  siege  of  Harfleur^  in  S^t.  1415 ;  and. in  the 
very  following  month,  his  son  and  succeaaor,  ao* 
other  Michael^  fell  in  the  battle  of  AgincourU 
His  brother  fVil&am  succeeded,  and  a^as  afterward 
created  marquis,  and  then  duke  of  Suffblk*  He 
was  the  fttvorite  of  the  spirited  Margaret:  at  An- 
jou.  Ik  had  distinguished  abilities,  but  by  bis 
insolence  enraged  the  nobility  so  grei^y^  that,  on 
an  accusation  of  bis  being  the  cause  of  the  loia  of 
France^  they  baiwhed  htm  the  kingdoai.  Ou  bis 
passage  to  Calais^  he  was  seized  by  a  vessel  sent 
expressly  to  intercept  him,  and  was  brought  into 
DoveTt  beheaded  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  the 
cock'boat,  without  ceremony,  and  his  body  flung 


•  FinciHts  DUcsmie,  Ae.  MM.  f^Btm% 
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upon  «h6  sands,  wheFe  St  wfts^fotfnd  By  his'eb<ipir' 
lido,  and  bariedl  at  Wtn^field  in  Sk^ik.    The  no* 
bilify  dretfddd  las  return,  therefore  took  this  me* 
thod  to' free  tlieaiselves  from  so  fertnidable'  an      v  .    •-. 
eneiwy.*    Jahn,  his  son,  succeeded  him.    Fbally, 
his  son  EAnufid,  who  was  eondemtied  fot  a  mur-' 
der  in  (hd  time  of  Hent^  VII,  received  his  palrdto  \^ 
but  in  the  following irteign  was,  in  1513;  executed" 
fortreaMn;  his  chief  crime  with  fihat  tyraht.seism^ 
to  have  been  bis  relationship  to  the  hbusis  df  F<>r1&;- 
bis  mother  being  sister  to  Edward  IV ;  The  veML- 
roble  Morpiret,  countess  of  SaHsbmyy  tt^as  barba^ 
TOttsly*  broifgfat  to  the  block  for  the  same  reason  C 
ber  son/ cardinal  Pak,  would  not  tMtre  been  spaMd; 
could  -Henry  ha^e  gotten  him  into  his  p6wen 
Hemy  Pdle^XotA  Montacutt^  suffered  for  corre^ 
spondfa)g  with  him :  and  thus  ended  this  91-fritedt 
race. 

AfiCHORCH-LANE,  which  falls  into  the  sontfa  Abchukch. 
tiide  of  Aid  street,  is  mentioned  by  Mn  P^,  as  \ 
tiie  fesidenee  of  Mr.  John  Moore^  author  of  the 
celebrated  worm-powder,  to  whom  the  poet  ad-* 
dr^BSci  himself  in  the  following  lines : 

O  Idrned  ftie&d  of  il^cAnrcft^oiie, 
Who  tett>t  our  entmik  liet! 
J  Vain  is  Ay  art,  thy  powder  vain. 

Since  worms  must  feed  on  thee. 

'  *  See  the  curioot  particulars  in  Sir  John  Fenns  Letten,  i.  99, 4S, 
truly  stated.  See  aho5ibil9p€are*»irffmyyi,  part  ii.  act  ir.  aoene  1. 
aiidlhaMM«iA:ofilie^prDplieey  ittactLacrBe^.-    v.- 
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Ik  Smthine*s-lane^  which  rmis  between  Jjom- 

ToRTiKQTov  bard'Street  and  Cannan-street,  stood  Tortingtm 

Inn  J  the  house  of  the  prior  of  Tqrtingtw  in  Suffolk. 

It  was  the  house  of  the  Fere^  earls  of  Qajhrd^  id 

1598,  and  called  Oxford-place. 

Adjacent  to  the  garden  ^x)od  what  Sitofw  calls 
two  other  faire  houses.  In  one  dwelt  Sir  Rifkard 
Empson^  in  the  other  Edmund  Dudley  ;  the  cruel 
instruments  of  oppression  under  the  royal  miser 
Henry  VII.  Each  of  them  had  a  door  into  the 
garden,  where  they  met  and  had  private  ceofin'* 
ences ;  *  probably  to  concert  the  best  meaas  of 
filling  their  master's  pockets  by  the  rigorous  en- 
forcement of  penal  statutes,  or  the  revival  of  ob* 
solete  laws :  or  by  assisting  in  any  mean  bargain 
which  Henry  chose  to  make. 

In  Fenchurch-streety  a  continuation  g(  the  for- 
Dbwiiark-  mer,  stood  Denmark-kouse.  In  it  was  lodged  the 
ambassador  sent,  in  1557,  as  Holinsked  enpteBse^ 
it,  from  the  emperor  of  Cathaie^  Mmcofoia^  and 
RusseUmd.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  new 
discovery  of  the  IVhite  Sea  by  Chancellor :  toe  til} 
that  time  Russia  was  quite  impervious  by  any 
other  way.  The  merchants  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  importance  of  the  new  commerce :  they 
met  him  at  Tottenham  with  all  the  splendor  that 
was  likely  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
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a  Barbarian.  They  were  dressed  in  velvet  coats, 
and  rich  chains  of  gold,  and  bore  all  his  expences. 
Lord  MontacutCy  with  the  queen  s  pensioners,  met 
him  at  Islington  ;  and  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men, in  scarlet  robes,  received  him  at  Smithfieldj 
and  from  thence  rode  wilii  him  to  this  house,  then 
*'  Maister  Dimmock%  in  Fenchurch-street*'^  Our 
Russian  company  was  formed  three  years  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  this  ambassador,  but  its  commerce 
was  carried  on  with  redoubled  success  after  the 
Russians  were  thus  made  acquainted  with  our 
wealth  and  power. 

In  the  same  street  was  Northumberland'place^  Northum- 
the  site  of  the  house  of  Henry  earl  of  Norihumr  "placb?" 
berlandy  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YL 

Ironmongers-Hall  is  a  great  ornament  to  Ironmok- 
this  Street ;  as  it  is  an  honor  to  its  architect.  It 
was  built  in  1748,  and  is  the  place  of  business  and 
festivity  of  that  great  and  opulent  company.  Mait^ 
land  tells  us,  they  have  the  happy  ability  of  dispo- 
sing of,  annually,  eighteen  hundred  pounds  for 
charitable  uses. 

Ik  this  street  is  the  'Hudson's-bay  HausCy  the  HudsowV 

/.      1  t  r  />     J  3  "^^  HOU8B. 

vast  repository  of  the  northern  furs  of  America^ 
which  are  lodged  here  till  they  are  sold,  and  ex- 
ported to  various  parts  of  the  world,  even  to  the 
distant  China.     In  this  hall  is  a  vast  pair  of  horns, 

•  HoHmhedy  1139. 
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of  the  Moose  Deer^  weighing  fifty-six  pounds ;  and 
in  anotlier  room,  the  picture  of  an  Elk^  the  Euro- 
peon  Moose,  killed  in  the  presence  of  Charles  XL 
of  Sweden,  which  weired  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  pounds. 
TbeThambs.     I  SHOULD  speak  with  the  prejudices  of  a  true 
Englishman,  were  I  to  dignify  the  Thames  with  the 
title  of  the  chief  of  rivers*     I  must  qualify  my 
patriotism  with  its  just  clame  to  that  of  first  of 
island-rivers.     In  respect  to  our  rival  Icingdom,  it 
must  yield  the  palm  to  the  Garonne:    We  must 
not  make  the  comparison  of  length  of  course;  the 
contracted  space  of  our  island  limits  that  species 
of  grandeur ;  but  there  is  no  river,  in  any  part  of 
Europe,  which  can  boast  of  more  utility  in  bring- 

•vin  ing  farther  from  the  ocean  the  largest  commercial 

ships ;  nor  is  there  any  which  can  bring  the  riches 
of  the  universe  to  their  very  capital.  The  ships 
of  the  Seine  discharge  themselves  at  Havre;  those 
of  the  Loire  reach  no  farther  than  Port^Lannai, 
fer  below  its  emporium,  Nantes;  and  iheGaronm 
conveys  no  farther  than  PouiUac  the  fulMoaden 
.  ships:  there  they  are  obliged  to  be  eased  of  part 
of  their  cargoes,  before  they  can  reach  the  opulent 
Bourdeaux, 

Course  OP.  The  7%a/ne^  rises  beneath  Sapperson-hill,  just 
within  the  borders  of  Ghcestershirc,  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  Cirencester,  which  it  instantly  qnits, 
and  enters  for  a  short  space  into  the  county  of 
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Wilts  J  bends  a  little  into  it,  and  re-entera  its  parent 
province  near  Lechlade^  where  (by  means  of  locks) 
it  first  becomes  navigable,  and,  as  is  said,  for 
barges  of  seventy  tons.  It  here  leaves  Glacester^ 
shirCy  and  becomes  the  whole  southern  boundary 
of  OdfordshirCy  or  the  northern  of  Berkshire^  and 
from  thence  is  the  southern  limit  of  Buckingham^ 
^hire.  Boulter's  lock^  above  Maidenheady  in  the 
same  county,  is  the  last  lock ;  from  thence  to  the 
sea  it  requires  no  farther  art  to  aid  its  navigation. 
At  a  small  distance  from  Windsor-bridge  it  divides 
Berkshire  from  Buckinghamshire;  and  at  a  small 
distance  above  Staines-bridge  it  divides  Middlesex 
from  Surry.  Just  above  Kingston  it  feels  the  last 
feeble  efforts  of  a  tide ;  from  thence  is  a  most  im«  Tide. 
portant  increase :  just  below  London-bridge,  eigh- 
teen feet ;  and  at  Deptford,  twenty.  The  former, 
brings  ships  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  draw- 
ing sixteen  feet  water,  to  the  Custom-house ;  the 
latter,  those  of  a  thousand  tons,  even  the  largest, 
drawing  twenty*  three  feet,  which  import  the  trea- 
sures of  India,  This  noble  river  continues  firesh 
as  low  as  JVoohvich,  and  even  there  is  brackish  Whbu 
only  at  spnng-tides.  Thus  at  our  capital  it  is 
perfectly  pure,  salubrious,  and  subservient  to  the 
accumulation  of  those  vast  articles  of  commerce, 
with  which  this  stupendous  city  abounds.  ^ 

The  whole  course  of  the  Thames,  to  its  mouth.  Its  lbvoth* 
is  considerably  above  two  hundred  miles.     I  con- 
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tract  its  length  very  considerably,  m  ciHapariscM 
Its  proper  of  the  UAual  estimation,  for  I  Itant  its  OKrath  to  the 
spot  between  the  west  end  of  the  isle  of  Gram^  in 
Kmtf  and  the  eastern  part  of  that  of  Canvejf,  in 
Essex.  From  those  places  to  the  Naze  io  the 
latter  county,  and  the  North  Fweland  in  that  of 
Kent  (which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  ks 
entrance)  it  ceases  to  flow  in  a  single  channel ;  it 
becomes  a  vast  estuary  filled  with  sandbanks, 
many  of  whidb  appear  above  water  at  the  recess  of 
the  tides. 

The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  throu^  a 
country  abounding  with  every  idea  of  opoleno^ 
fertility,  and  rural  elegance :  meadows  rich  in  haj, 
or  covered  with  numerous  herds ;  gentle  lisiogs, 
and  hanging  woods;  embellished  with  palaces, 
magnificent  seats,  or  beautiful  villas,  a  few  the 
hereditary  mansions  of  our  antient  gentry,  but  the 
greater  part  property  transferred,  by  the  effects  of 
vice  and  dissipation,  to  the  owners  of  honest  wealth, 
acquired  by  commerce,  or  industrious  professions, 
or  the  dear  purchase  of  cankering  rapine.  Its 
course  furnishes  few  sublime  scenes,  exceptii^ 
the  hi^  chalky  cliffs  near  Henley ;  all  its  banks 
are  replete  with  native  softness,  improved  by  art 
and  the  fullest  culdvaticm. 

I  DO  not  recollect  that  it  flows  in  any  part  over 
a  rocky  channel ;  its  bottom  is  either  gravelly  or 
clayey,  according  to  the  oalxire  of  the  soil  throo^ 
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which  it  meanders.  This  gives  growth  td  the  abun- 
dance of  weeds  with  which  it  is  in  i^any  parts 
filled ;  and  these  prove  the  safety  of  multitudes  of 
fishes,  and  preserve  them  from  being  extirpated      Fish. 
by  the  unbridled  ravages  of  the  poachers.    The 
Thames  has,  between  its  source  and  fFookvich, 
every  Species  foiind  in  the  British  rivers,  except 
the  Burbot,  the  Loche,  the  Cobitis  Taenia,  or 
Spiny  Loche,  of  late  years  discovered  in  the 
river  Trenty  and  the  small  species  of  Salmon,  the 
Samlet.  The  Salmon,  and  the  Shad,  arc  fishes 
of  passage;  the  first  appears  in  the  river  about 
the  middle  ot  February ^  is  in  great  estimation,  and 
sells  at  a  vast  price ;  their  capture  is  prohibited 
from  the  34th  oi  August  to  the  1 1th  of  November. 
Tte  Shad  arrives  the  latter  end  of  May^  or  be- 
ginning oijune^  and  is  a  very  coarse  fish :  it  some- 
times grows  to  the  weight  of  eight  pounds,  but  the 
usual  size  is  from  four  to  five.    This  is  the  fish 
which  Du  Hamel  describes  as  the  true  Ahse  of 
the  Ftench;*  but  the  fishermen  of  the  Thames 
have  another  they  call  AUiSj  much  smaller  than 
the  former,  with  a  row  of  spots  from  the  gills  along 
the  sided,  just  beneath  the  back,  more  or  less  in 
number :  thib  the  French  call  Le  Feinte.^    I  sus- 

•  JDhi  HAmel,  ii.  3l6.  tab.  f.  fig.  1. 

t  Ds  Hamel,  ii.  32\,  tab.  i.  fig.  b^^^Bloeh,  ii.  tab.  xxx.  gires 
the  figure  of  the  Feinte  \  but  is  of  opinion  that  the  spots  vanish  with 
age.    For  my  part,  I  have  not  had  opportunittes  of  frequent  exami* 
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)»et  that  ihdnaxxAlUs  is  misapplied  to  this  spe- 
cies, and  that  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  tbe  gre^ 
or  common  Shad,  being  an  evidrat  corraptioo  from 
tbe  French  name  Aiose;  b  the  same  wkh  that  of 
tbe  Severn,  but  is  rarely  taken  here :  but  neitfaer 
of  them  are  admitted  to  good  tables* 
Lbssbr  Lam-     Tite  lesser  Lamprey,  tbe  Petremyzmjbmiaii&i 
orb"'uib.  of  LiNNiBUS,  is  a  small  fish  of  great  and  nationai 
importance,  and  is  .^en  in  amazing  quantities 
between  Battersea  Reach  and  Taphw  MiUf  (a 
space  of  about  fifty  miles)  aixl  sold  to  the  Dutch 
for  tbe  Cod  and  other  fisheries ;  450,000  have  beea 
sold  in  one  season  for  that  purpose ;  the  price  has 
been  forty  shillings  the  thousand:  this  year  tbe 
J}utch  have  given  three  pounds,  and  the  EmgUsh 
from  five  to  eight  pounds;  the  former  haTing pru- 
dently contracted  for  three  years  at  a  certain  price. 
Formerly  the  Thames  has  furnished  irom  a  mUlion 
to  t;welve  b  wdred  thousand  aqmuallyt— ^An  attempt 
Of  THBTuR-was  lately  made  in  parlement  to  fling  tbe  Turbot 
BOT  I8HBRT.  gg|jgyy  ^Q^ireiy  injo  British  hands,  by  laying  ten 

shillings  a  ton  duty  on  every  foreign  vessel  import- 
ing Turbot s  into  Great  Britain:  but  the  plan  was 
i;>und  to  be  derived  from  selfish  motives,  and  evao 
on  national  injustice:  the  far  greater  quantity  of 

nation  of  these  fishes^  bat  I  incline  to  think  they  aie  difaoiti  is 
the  Feintes  appear  in  spawn  at  the  length  of  sixteen  inches,  which 

is  their  largest  size. ^The  Ftinte  is  probably  the  TwmU  of  the 

Sttam.    Vide  Brit,  ^l  iii.  44S3.  edit.  181S.    Ep. 
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Turbos  being^scovered  to  be  taken  on  the  coaatt 
of  Hottand  and  Flanders.^ 

The  fish  of  the  Thames  which  come  as  low  as 
iMfidanj  and  beyond  it  as  far  as  the  water  is  fresh^ 
are  a  few  Roachj  and  Dacc^  Bleak  in  great  plenty, 
and  Hels  extend  far  down  the  river;  small  Floun- 
ders are  found  as  far  as  Fulham^  brought  up  by 
the  tides^  and  continue  stationary.  The  Barbel  is 
never  seen  below.  Zon^M-^V/g^e. 

Several  of  the  smaller  species  of  whales  have 
been  known  to  stray  up  the  Thames;  a  kind  of 
GrainfuSf  with  a  high  dorsal  fin,  has  been  taken 
within  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  proved  the 
Spekhugger  of  Stromp  Hist.  Sondmeer^  i.  309 ;  the 
Delphkius  orca  of  Fabricius.  Faun.  Groenl.  p.  46. 
Its  length  was  twenty-four  feet  Mr«  /.  Hunter 
has  givoi  a  good  figure^of  it  in  Phil.  Trans,  vol 
Ixxvii*  tab.  xvi.     4 

Another,  which  is  engraven  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, in  plate  xvii.  was  of  the  length  of  eighteen 
feet,  thick  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  very 
deep  bellied.     I  think  it  a  new  species. 

A  SPECIES  allied  to  the  DelphinuSf  Delphis,  or 
Dolphin,  twenty-one  feet  long,  was  taken  in  1783, 
above  London-bridge.  The  nose  is  protracted  and 
slender,  like  that  of  the  Dolphin,  but  much  shorter. 
It  diflfers  from  the  Bottle-nosed  Whale  of  Mr.  Dale, 

^  gceIntiodiictmtotl|i<4r<:^2aol0gy«£d.Sd.p.]zx]z.* 
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in  several  particulars.  The  nose  does  not  turn  up 
at  the  end;  the  body  is  slender,  the  dorsal  &i 
placed  near  the  tail ;  and,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes, 
has  a  very  specific  mark,  two  very  small  pointed 
teeth  in  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw.  This  is 
engraven  in  plate  xx.  of  the  same  volume  of  the 
Transactions;  and  has  furnished  a  second  new 
species  discovered  by  our  great  anatomist.* 

The  common  porpesses  frequently  run  up  the 
Thames  in  numbers,  and  afford  an  eager  diversion 
to  the  watermen. 

I  WILL  conclude  this  account  with  the  fine  lines 
written  by  Sir  John  Denham  on  this  our  celebrated 
river :  and!  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  greatness  of 
the  subject : 

Mt  cfe  descending  from  the  hill  snrveyv 
Where  TaAimis  among  the  wanton  yalleys  stra]^; 
Thames,  the  most  lov*d  of  all  the  Ocean*s  sona 
By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs, 
I  Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea. 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity, 
Tho*  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold, 
"Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold. 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t*  explore, 
Search  not  hb  bottom,  bat  survey  his  shore ; 
0*er  which  he  kindly  spreads  his  spacious  wiog^ 
And  hatches  plenty  for  th*  ensuing  spring ; 
Nor  then  destr<)y8  it  with  too  fond  a  stay. 
Like  mothen  which  their  infsLnts  overlay; 
Not  with  a  sudden  and  impetnons  wave. 
Like  profuse  kings,  resumes  the  wealth  he  gave : 

•  twfht9otUACtL€hakt  Brii.  Z^oi.  edit.  1819.  voL  iii.  84.  Ed. 
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^o  unexpected  inundations  spoil 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  ploughman's  toil ; 

Hut  godlike  his  unwearied  bounty  flows. 

Vim  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confined. 

But  free  and  common  as  the  sea  or  wind. 

When  he  to  boast  or  to  disperse  his  stores. 

Full  of  the  tributes  of  his  grateful  shores. 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  tow*rs 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ouis ; 

Finds  wealth  where  *tis,  bestows  it  where  it  wants. 

Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants  : 

So  that  to  us  no  thing,  no  place  is  strange. 

While  his  fair  bosom  is  the  world's  exchange. 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme ! 
Tho*  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong,  without  rage ;  without  o'erflowing,  fiill. 
Heav'n  her  Eridanus  no  more  shall  boast. 
Whose  fame  in  thine,  like  lesser  currents,  lost* 
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N"  I. 

Parapheasb  of  the  ISTth  Psalm  :  aUudin^  to  the  captivitj 
and  ill-treatment  of  the  Wehh  Bards  by  King  Edward  I. 
Vide  £.  Evans.    Page  416. 

Sao  near  the  willowy  Tkaivfis  nvp  Bim^, 
And  cursed  th'  inboflfiital^  flood* 
Teun»  such  ^  Patriots  w^epi,  'gan  flow^ 
The  silent  doqimiae  of  w«»> 
When  Gnnkta  msh*d  into  our  mind. 
And  pity  wiUi  JMtt  veogeanoe  join*d  i 
Vengeance  to  iiyur'd  Camkria  4He» 
And  pity,  O  ye  Bards !  to  you. 
Silent,  neglected,  and  unstnuig# 
Our  harps  upon  the  willows  hang. 
That  '*  softly  sweet,  in  Caminian  measures, 
''  U8*d  to  sooth  our  souls  to  pleasures  $'* 
When  lo !  th'  insulting  foe  appears. 
And  bids  us  dry  our  useless  tears. 
'*  Resume  your  hups"  (the  Sa^om  ciy) 
''  And  chaoge  your  grief  to  soqgs  of  joy ; 
'*  Such  as  old  Talteam  sang, 
"  What  time  your  native  mountains  rauig 
"  With  his  rude  strains,  and  all  around, 
''  Seas,  rivers,  woods,  retura'd  the  sound.** 
What !  shall  the  Saxons  hear  us  sing } 
With  Cambrian  strains  your  vall^  ris^  I 
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Kb— ki  old  Gmipy  oeue  to  fbvr  ! 
BM^tohersontoeiSciMiago!      •     * 
Let  huge  PUnlimmon  hide  his  hemd ! 
Or  let  the  tyraat  atrike  me  deedjr 
If  I  attempt  to  sing  a  song, 
Umnindf  ul  of  my  oouiitry*8  wraoig  !^^ 
What !  shall  an  haughty  king  t/omaaaxi 
A  (kmbrian  hpnxkt  in  a  strange  land  ? 
May  my  right  band  fintwiitiber'd  be. 
Or  e*er  I  touch  a  atnii^  Jdt  thec» 
PMmd  monarch !  nay,  may  initant  i 
Arrest  my  tongue,  and  stop  my  bceathj 
If  I  attempt  to  siBg  a  song,  i 

Unmindful  of  my  country's  wtobg ! 

Thou  Gad tffengeaiMal  doskllMnsle^/ 
When  thy  insulted  i>nitdf  weep. 
The  vieton*  jest,  tiM  Sastmi^  sootn. 
Unheard,  uiq>tty*d,  and  fMrlom  ? 
Bare  thy  red  arm,  thou  Gad  of  ire. 
And  set  their  boasted  Tower  on  fire !— > 
Remember  our  inhuman  foes. 
When  the  first  Edward  furious  rdse, 
Afid^  like  a  whirlwind's  rapkl  sway. 
Swept  armies,  cities,  bards  away! 

High,  on  a  rock,  o'er  Qmw^*t  flood. 
The  last  surviTing  poet  stood. 
And  curs'd  the  tyrant  as  he  pes8*d. 
With  erod  pomp,  and  murderous  haste. 
What  now  aTail  our  tuneful  strains, 
*Bfidst  sayage  taunts  and  biting  chains  ? 
Say,  will  the  lark,  impiison*d»  sing 
So  sweet,  as  when  on  tow*ring  wing 
He  wakes  the  songsters  of  the  sky. 
And  tones  his  notes  to  lihefty  ^ 
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Ah  no!  tlN!  CoMilmfi  lyro ao  more 
>  Shall  BvmlQj  floUnd  on  Arwm"$  shore :  ' 
No  more  the  Silver  Harp  be  won> 
Ye  Muses^  hjr  your  fovorite  son ; 
(Or  I,  ev'n  I,  by  glory  fir'd. 
Had  to  the  honor'd  prize  aspir'd.) 
No  more  shall  Mona'g  oaks  be  spar'd^ 
Nor  Druidt*  cirde  be  rever'd  j  •/ 

OiiCompf*«banks^aiidilliefuii*t8tream99  i 

Hie  fiollfary  bittern  aeieaaiB  I  ;^ 

WhcM  iMwtfyift  kept  his  comt/ 
WohiBB  and  iU-tomen'dbirdi  resort:  ^ 

There  (^'>  at  midiiight'a  silent  hoor^ 
Near  yen  hry^mantled  tow'r, 
Bf-tha^^ow^wom's  yellow  fire. 
Toning  his  romuitie  lyre. 
Gray* 9  pale  spectre  seems  to  sing— 
''  Ruin  srizr  tkee^  rutblbss  Kiko  !" 
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Nnn. 

WREN'S  PARENTALIA. 

Inscription  for  die  Qiwt  Kilsr,  or  MoottmeSt,  of  London, 
according  to  the  ftwcXoaeeptiM  of  tiut  Cbriitopher  Wrm. 

0UI  cefcam  speetas  molem  idem  quoqne  Infimstuit  &  firtalem 
toti  quondam  civitati  Tides  locum.  Hic  qntpp^«  anno  Caristi 
M.DC.LXVI.  8  Sept  alterft  post  medtam  noctem  hot&,  ex 
casd  humin,  prima  se  extulit  flamma,  que,  Austro  flante,  o&A 
brevi  invaluit,  iit  non  tantum  tota  hxh  intra  murbs  uHm^  aed 
et  aediiScia  quaecunque  arcem,  et  templariorum  h09pitiuni> 
qiUBCtinqae  denique  npa»  flnminls,  et  remotissima  eiTitatit 
inteqaeent  moeniay  fierali  absumpta  fuerint  inoendio.  Tridui 
spat  io,  Cr  Xen^a,  Platesa  CCCC  et  plura  quam  XljV.  Do- 
moruiu  miliia  flammis  absorpta  fu^re.  Innumeri  cives  omni* 
bus  sniis  fortunis  exuti,  et  sub  dio  agitare  ooacti,  infinite;  et 
toto  brbe  congests  opes  in  clnerem  et  fiivillam  redactie :  Ita 
ut  de  urbe  emMum  quotqoot  sol  aspicit  amplissimi,  et  Mi- 
cissim&j  prseter  nomen  et  faiiiam>  et  immensos  ruinarum  ty- 
gered>  vii  qnicquam  supei^esset 

OxToiui  sticudcius^  Dei  gratii,  rex  Magntt  Briiannia,  Frrni'* 
6iot;-^  fitbemim,  anno  regni  XVHI.  et  ]deriqiie  Angto 
proceres^  cdnsumptA  incendio  urbe  pend  anirersi,  ^Memque 
triennio  spatio  in  ampliorem  modum  instaiiratft^  et  non  at 
ant^  lignris  aut'lutds,  sed  partim  lateritiis>  partim  marmo'  • 
reis  «dificiii.  et  operibus,  ita  omati,  ut  i  suts  minis  pulcrior. 
multd  prodnsee  videaf  ur ;  auctis  prstered  ad  immensam  mag- 
mtudinetn  urbis  pomoenis ;  ad  ssternam  utriusque  fiicti  me- 
nioriam»iii0»  ubi  tan^ie  cladis  prima  emicuit  flamima, 

.    Monumentnm  posu^re^ 
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Discat  finnens  et  ftiturm  aste,  nequa  umilis  iogrmt  ciades, 
tempestins  Numen  pknm  totir:  benefidnin  verd  regn,  c( 
procenim,  quorum  libenUtste,  pneter  ornatunij  maior  etnoi 
wM  mmA%  aecmit»>  grata  mente  i«om«cat. 

O  qomtixn  It&i  debet  jli9«fia»* . 

MartiaL 

As  Aoguatat  mid  ^  Rome»  lafterUjam  vo^m,  tfyjpneiip 
nltguif  #0  <A«  rebuVder  •/'  London  nUghi  as  properbf  m^t, 
luteum  et  Hjgiiautn  lAveni*  latentium  et  lapideum  rdiquL 

8«pe  aii||ori  fortune  locum  fecit  tiyiiria:  miiita  oeodenut, 

«t  altiiii.  tufgeient*  et  in  m^jus.    Timagenm  feScHati  urUs 

immicus  aiebat,  ^Roma  atbi  incendia  6b  hoc  omwi  diAiri  eaae, 

.  quod  adret  aofUona^  resurrectura^  q^iam  ai«ia8ep|t,  /^(S^iqck 

e|^.  9S.) 

Memuta  tolumnarum,  cpud  anti^tt6s',  iiitetnnihMr.  ^ 

Tota  columQa  imp,  Antonmi,  HotfUB,  alta  est  jp^omRo- 
maiuM  C€XXX  diametroB  acapl  continet  palmos  X^JL  et  IV. 

TotacdoRiBa  iny.  7Vq^,  JRoaitf,  ab  igua  imo.^qjaead 
statue  Sonc/i  Petri  Terticem>  alta  est  pahnqs  Raniiauios 
CXClIk  comdmudiof  diametvoa^ua  pvope  basip  cop^ecU- 
tur  palmoa  XVJ.  eum  sesquipoDice ;  ita  ut  hie  dbnwtite  to- 
tidem  in  aer  eontinet  pollioea,  quot  molea  tcdt^  jjjftp^gs^  alta 

.  tope,  cqgaosdtur.  '  •        i  . 

.  N.  a  Palmua  Bowuum  arcbhectpnicua  qioq!^ffk;*f^^^h 

^  lices  AngUcanos.  •     i?. - 

.  Cnlnmna,  dicto  biatorica,  OmstanHnopo^  ily^^  tQ^^^p^^ 
doiU^  aive  ^roodtt,  alta  est  CXJLVII.  pedea.  Secoaiddwoiikn* 
putum  Petri  GffUiL  ,  "  \ 

•  '..'..•••♦  ,^»  -^ 
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A  OEMERAL  BILL  of  all  the  CHRH^TNIN^S  and  BOftf- 
AUS  from  Dtumbgr  14;  If^Ofc.  to  JkonJkf,  IS,  1791.  Ac- 
cording to  tlft  fopon  made  to  tbs  KiM&9  Most  Excellent 
Mflueety,  by  the  Conpwy  of  PuMbCinkaitf  LONDON,  &c. 


T9rr  AiBAV  in  Wobd-iti^iei    ^ 

.  Aih^Hoiit*  Barking     -       -  d2 

Alhallows  in  Brei^-street    -    8 

AlhaUoifir«the<?mt   -       -  M 

AlMlowt  tn  Honeyr^fl     • ,  , 

Alhallows  the  Less     -        •    7 

Alhallows  in  Luttbefd-street    6 

Albalkm*SinintQg     ^       -  i^ 

AlhaUpwsQnjLondon  Wall-  19 

St  Alphagenear  Sion  Colle^  1& 

St  Andrew  Hubbard   ^       -    1 

St  Andrew  Undershaft  -     «  15 

StAndc^l9gr.theWaidiobe  «tf 

St  Ann  within  Aldersgate    -'  36 

.Si  Ann  ta  Black  Fciart       ^  65 

St  Antbony»  vulgarly  Anth^ 

•;»  Bn  '"-'»-'.>*•  .    v.  .  .*•    ft 

St  Augustin,  vulgarly  Austin     g 

^StBanhokoinew.byKjtchan9e    8 

'St  Benedrct^  vnlgarly  Bennet    . 

•    t  Knk'     -       -       .-       ^5 

StBennetGracechurch        -    2 

3t  Bennel  at  Paurt  Wharf  *  sg 

iStBci¥»et  Sherehog    •        «    X 

$t  Botolph  at  Billingsgate    -    5 

ChrntChiirchPsdtsh     '     -  6^ 

,    St  Christopher's  Parish 

,  StCltvient  near  Eastcheap 

St  DfobislBackchufeh  - 

£t  1  Junstan  in  the  East 


Sl£Hniund  the  King  - 
Si  bthelburga*s  Pailm 
StKititvodar.St.  Paul>  .  ^ 
St  Gabriel  in  FenchUrch- 
•  itmt  .  -  -  . 
St  George  in  Botolph-bne  - 
St  Gregory  by  St.  Viufs 
St  Helen  near  Bkhopsgate    - 


Bur. 
StAuneihiDofceaPlace  ^  4 
St  James  at  Garlickhith  -  90 
St  John  Baptist  hyDowgate  TO 
St  Johttlbe  &ni^iti  ..  .4 
StJohn2SBcbaiy  -  •  8 
St  Katharine  Coleman  -  St 
St  Kaiherine€>Me(«httMh  -  85 
St  Laurence  Jewry  -  -  13 
St  Laurenee  Potmtiiey  •  17 
StLeonaidinBttitdMip  <•  s 
St  Leonard  in  Fostei<>bMie  .  *  7 
St  Magnus  by  LondonBridge  d 
StMargarei  m  Lothbu^  •  IQ 
St  Maigisret  Moses  -  »  g 
St  Margaret  in  New  Fish* 

street  -  •  .r  <.  5 
kSt  MaiKatet  Paitfm  •> «  • 
St  Martin  in  Ironmonoer-lane  2 
St  Martin  mdnnLndyite  « 'I8 
St  Martin  Oi^guns  -  -  3 
St  Martin  Outwich  -  -10 
St  Martin  Vintrey  -  .17 
SiMaiyAbehum  ,  •>  ,  #  .5 
St  Mary  Atdennanbuiy  *  -  8 
StMary'Aldermary  - 
Sc  Mary  Le  Bow  in  Cheap.  : ' 

side      -        -»        -        -    J8 
St  Maiy  Bothaw  at  Dowgate  '  8 
St  Maiy  Colfchuich    • 
St  Mary  Hill  near  Billings- 

eate        -        .        -        .  11 
St  MarjrMagdklen  in  Milk- 
•  street  *    -        •        -        . 
St  Mary  Magdalen  Old  Fish* 

street  '-  -*  -  -84 
Si  Mary  Mounthaw  •  •  10 
St  Mary  Somerset  -  •  £4 
St  Mary  Staining        -       •    8 
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APPBVBIIPIV: 


Bar. 
Si  Mary  Woolchcrdi  - 
St  Mary  Woolnoth  -  w  !0 
St  Matthew  in  Friday-ftveet  6 
St  Michael  Buitshaw  -  •Id 
St  Miehact  inr^mitiiU  ^  lO 
St  Michael  in  Crooked-lane  •  27 
St  Michael  at  Queenhith     -  l^ 

St  Michael  le  Q«^»cn^  **  -*  ^ 
St  Michael  Roval  -•  -  8 
of  Michael  in  Wtiod-etreet  •  t4 
St  Mildred  in  Bread-street  -  8 
St  Mildred  in  the  Poultry  -  S4 
St  Nicholaa  Acona      -       -    S 

St  Nicholas  Coleabfagr  -    d 

St  Nicholas  Olavc      -       •  U 


StOlsre  m  Hart4ifKMt  -  M 
StDUve  in  the  Oldic«pry  -  t 
St  Olatc  i»Sibcfbffnaft  w  9 
St  Putfiait  in  Panciaa-laBs  * 
Sfi  Peter  tnCfceMiiide  •  »  •• 
St  Peter  in  Combill  -  -  14 
St  Peter  near  P^fil's  Wbavf  «  13 
St  Ptaier  Poor  in  Broad-acieet  1 
St  Stephen  in  Coleman-itt««|  S6 
St  Stephen  in  Walbrook  -  10 
St  Swithin  at  London  Stone  18 
St  Thomas  the  Apostle 
Yrinitv  Psirish  -  .  -  -  4 
St  Vtrdast^  alias  Foaler  -        -  10 


€hristned  b  Ae  jy?  Parishes  within  the  Walls,  1184 

1969. 


Si  Andrew  in  Holbom  .844 
St  Barthokoew  the  Gaeit  ^5 
St  BaitboleaMewtlKLsw   «•      4 

StBotul|ih^Ak)ieragBae  *  149 
(St  Botolpb  by  Aldjpan  •  284 
£t  Botolph  witiKNH  Bisfao|ia* 

gala  •  *  ..  •  asD 
€t     Bridget^    vulgarly   St. 

Bridea  •<•*.*  197 


Si  Oumtaa  » the  Went  •111 

St  Oeorge  in  Soaniwatk  ^  378 

iit  Giles  by  CrindegiMe  -  196 

St  John  hi  SouUinaHi  ««  273 

St  Olave  nt  Southwack  .  sgf^ 

fk  Sa\ioar  in  Southwark  -  498 

St  SepuldrnTs  Ftfith  -.  ^  M9 

St  Thomas  in  Soothwvk  . «  1^ 

Trinity  ia  the  Minorlea  ^   S9 


Chrisimri  mWm  9$  PviriMS  without  tl»  Watts^ 


St  Ann  in  Middlesex  •  igO 
"Christ  Church  in  Surnr  •  s65 
Christ  Church  iu  Middlesex  466 
St  Dunstan  at  Stepnev       -  354 

?t  Geoige  in  Bloomsouiy  -  127 
t  George  in  Middlesex  »  2G3 
St  George  by  Queen's-square  1  Ip 
St  Giles  in  the  Fields  -  £|50 
St  James  at  Clerkenwell  *  g04 
St  John  at  (  lerkenwell  -  06 
St  John  at  Uackney  •  .1^08 
St  John  at  Wapping  -        -  156 


St  Katherine  near  £he  Tower  lOg 
St  Leonard  in  S^reditdi  -  Q^ 
St  Luke  in  Middlesex  -  flto 
Si  Mary  at  I slington  -  - ,) 83 
St  Maxy  at  Lambeth  •  -  6II 
St  Maty  Magdalen  Bmiibod- 

sey  -  .  -  «  500 
St  Mary  at  Newington  -  3BB 
Si  Maiy  at  Rotherhith  -  SHB 
St  Mary  at  Whitechapel  -  V^ 
St  Matthewat  BethnalGieeo^ 
StPaulatShadwdi  -        -^380 


Chriatned  in  the  €9  Out  Pkrislvs  in  Middlmsi  and  Sony,  «478. 

^Bttiied,8688 


CHRISTJnNOflr  Aimr  BURIALS. 


mr 


Bar. 

t  Aim  imWestniittilR  •  6^1 
t  Cleraeni  Dana  -  *  807 
t    Greoiige   by   Haiio>vcr^ 

squAre  .  •     •    6*0 

t  Jaane»  ift  WcstmfaiBlflr  10i6 
t  John  EvMigelistitiWeBlx 

mitnter        .        ..       •    tfQ 

:hri»mcd  in  die  10  P^rnlm  in  thfc  Cky  and  Liberties  of  Woimifa- 

8ter,  4211.-'— Buried,  4«12. 


Bar. 
St  MaxffMk  in^  WeMnwi* 

ster  .  ^  -  -  .ai6 
St  Martin  in  die  Fields  -  7^ 
StMaryLeStmnd-  «  09 
The  Precinct  of  dw  Stv«y  99 
St  PbxA  in^Covent  Ganlen      9* 


The  lilSEASES  and  CASUALTIES  this  YEAR. 

.  081  JHeMiin0lf)phot,Horsesboe- 
21         head,  and  Water  in  the 

1078         Head  .        -  -        - 

1    J«andics  .  .        • 

56    Ixnposthunie   -  -       - 
337    liiflamniatioil - 

11     rich       .*        -  - 

ri    LepFOsy  -       -  - 

Lethargy         •'  - 

17    Ltvcf^rown     ••  -  * 
4D    Lunatick 

Measles  -        -  - 
1     Miacarriap     • 
lOO    Mortification  - 

3  Wsy      .       -  - 
.    Pleorisy  *       :-    ..  ♦ 

9  Quinsy  -  •  - 
6090  Hash  .  -  - 
4366    Rheumatism  - 

Rickets  -     .  -       -••  , 
879    Scunry    .      .-       .- 

Small  Pax,       - 
SGq    Soiefhroat     - 

4  Sores  and  tTkers 
St.  Anthony's  Fire  - 
SsoBm«  in  the  Stqmacii 

|B91d  Siid^y 

6  Surfeit    -        .       ,- 

6  Swelling 

33  Teedi     .       -       - 

63  Thrush  -        -        - 

iWpany' 

40  Vowut^lUD4Lw>qi».T 

9  Worms  " 
1 


LBORTiys.and  Stilbom  i- 
ibscess  -        -        - 
Lged       .        -        -        - 

^g»«       "III 
LsthmaindlPhthisIck      • 
tedriddAi        -        - 
tleedine    .      "        "        " 
noodyFlox    - 
tursten  and  R^iipttiAe 
'ancer    -•       -        -        - 
*anker  -        -        -        - 
thicken 'P6x  -        - 
Childbed        -       . 
:old       -        -        -       . 
Jolidte,  «np«h  ted  T^rkt. 

ing  of  the  Guts     - 
>)nsumjption  -        -        - 
."JonvnlsioDS    -        -        - 
3oagh»    -toid 

<  Qugh  ^  '• 
diabetes  - ,  - 
dropsy  - .  - 
Svil 


Hpofking 


Fever,  Mali0iant   Ferer, 
Scarlet   Fevdr^    Spotted 
:  Fever,  ^  Bwfjplm       * 

Fibula    -.,    *- 
FlWK.      -'\.    -     •   - 

Gout.      '        '        1       " 
Gravel,  Stone,  aiid  Stran- 
nty  -^-.'f-  *     *-.       -- 
Gnef     -       -        -       ^ 
Head-ach        -       -       - 


67 

6i 

$80 


1 

d 

St 

160 

1 

90 

14 

6 

I? 

I 


174 
U 
tt 

9 

7 

1 

4)0 
$8 

1 
1 
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APPENDIX.  IV. 


Brokbv  Limbs  -  -    3 

Bruised  •  -  «  »  8 
Burnt  -  -  •  .  £9 
Cramp  .  •  .  •  i 
Drowned  -  »  -  -  g3 
£zoeMifc  Drinking  -  •  tf 
Esecoted*  ...  6 
FouodDcad  ...  7 
Fractnred  -  -  -  .  d 
Fmliied  ....  »f. 
KiUiBd  by  Falls  and  several 
other  Accidents       -       -  53 


KilM  tbemsdves 
I.<ocked  Jaw 
Murdered 
Poisoned  «• 


Starred     • 
Saflfocated 


-  1 

-  S 

-  4 

-  4 

-  t 

-  4 

Total  SSt 


vhnstned 
Buried 


Wheiaof  have  died. 


UndcrTfvo  Years  of  Age   6556 

Between  Two  and  Five  -  1878 

Five  and  Ten  -        -  -    589 

Ten  and  Twenty      -  .    636 

Twenty  and  Thirty  -  -  1332 

Thirty  and  Forty     -  -  l641 

Forty  and  Fifty        -  -  1766 

>1%  and  Sixty        -  -  l654 

Sixty  and  Seventy    -  -  1365 

Seven^  and  Eighty  -  -    94O 


Eijg(h^  and  Ninety    - 
Ninety  and  a  Hundred 
A  Hundred 
A  Hundred  and  One  - 
A  Hundred  and  Tvra 
A  Hundred  and  Three 
A  Hundred  and  Four 
A  Hundred  and  Five 
A  Hundred  and  Six  - 
A  Hundred  and  Seven 


351 
50 


*  .   Increased  in  the  Buriak  this  Year,  722. 

It  i9  the  oninion  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who  has  served  the  Kuuh 
Offices,  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  buried  from  L&udon,  at  $80^ 
tent  Burial  Grounds,  without  as  within  the  above  Bills,  iin*M;fff^  , 
here  —^-Burying  Grounds  without  the  Bills,  close  to  or  in  ZfOndfm: 
i^Sunhiil  /^f/<^-- Lady  IJuntingdont,^  Sfa  FieitU — Totienk^^ 
^9urt  /foodf.-— Many  more  such,  brides  McaryUhone  and  Ptmr-oi, 

^  There  have  been  Ezeeuted  in  MidiUnx  and  S^tn^^'^ff^ 
which  number  (6  only)  have  been  teported  to  be  bwM'avtnch 
within  the  Biib  of  Mortality. 


INDEX. 


M» 


Abcrukcb-lahb,  page  695 
Aeon,  Su  Thomas  of,  HOBpitaly 
.  56q 

Acutua,  Sir  John,  or  Sharp,  597 
Addiion,  his  fine  Thoughts  on 

the  Tombs   in   Westminster 

Abby,  106 
Adelphi,   196 
Admiralty  Office,  148 
Alban  8,    St.    Church,   Wood* 

street,  334 
Albemarle,  or  Newcastle  House, 

Aldersgate.  3$7 

Aldgate,  366 

All  Hallows,  Barking,  380 

Almonry,  the,  1 1 1 

Alose  a  name  of  the  Shad,  631 

Andrew's,  St.  Holborn,  S57 

Undershaft,  687 
Andrews,  Bishop,  64 
AnnX  St.  Soho,  171 
Antiauities,  l3,  305,  6S1 
Apotnecaries  Hall,  3l6 
Archery,  antient,  361 
Arlingtonr  House,  180 
Artillery  Company,  354, 355 

Ground,  the  Old,  353 
New,  355 
Arandd,  Philip  earl  of,  his  eniel 
impriaonmentiad  dnth  in  the 
Tower,  39O,  408 
Arundel  Collection,  45,  179 

Palace,  811 
Anc  Palatina,  the  West,  300 
East;  383 
Askew,  Anne,  858 
Asjrlam,  a  moat  laudable  Cha* 
rity,,48. 


Augustines,  house  of,  page  609 
Augustus  administered  justice  ia 

person,  1 19 
Autos  de  P^  held  in  Smithfidd, 

S6l 
Aylesbuiy-house,  S88 

Baekwel,  Alderman,  538 
Bacon-hoqse,  331 
Bagnios,  325 
Bailey,  OM,  3S0 
Bank  of  England,  589 
Bankers,  their  origin,  537 

an  account  of,  538 
Banquetting-hous^  140 

cieling,  pnintedl 
by  Rubens,  140 
Barber-surgeons  Hall,  336 
Barbican,  the,  331 
Barnard's  Inn,  858 
Bartholomew,  St.  the  Greater, 
S66 
Hospital  867 
Bat  Pidgeon,  an  eminent  cental 

artificer,  818 
Bath's  Inn,  afterwards  Seymour 

Place,  210 
Baynard  Castle,  477 

burnt   and    re* 
built,  488 
Bear  Gaiden,  57 
Bear-baiting,  57 
Beards,  regulations  about,  835 
Beauchamp,  Sir  John,  his  "  ' 

dence,  538 
Beauchamp  Tower  'Within  the 

Tower,  388 
Beaufort  Buildinn,  199 
I  Beaufoys'  Wine  Brewery,  43 


6«> 


INDEX. 


ftadimoot  fnn;  474 

Beckety  Thomais,   where  bom^ 
5^ 

Bedford-hotise,  S4d 

in  the  Stnsd»  IQQ 

BAlfettl  Row,  S46 

fiedford,  school  at»  ib» 

Beer,  quantities  brewed  in  Lon- 
don, 42« 

Bell  Savage  Inn,  3S0 

Berehoase,  4f0 

Berkeley-houtt»  17^ 

Berkshire-bouse,  179 

BenKXHkey  Abbf,  73 
street,  74 

Bethlem,  or  Bedlam,  840 

Bllii«m*e,  439 

Bills  of  mortality,  430 

Bisbopsgate,  a6s 

street,  360 

BlackfHars,  312 

bridge,  307 

Black  wall  Dock,  4s6 

BTackwell  Hall,  508 

Blood,  his  eoonnities,  Id^,  408 

Blood,    transfuskm   of«    when 
praetised,  489 

Bloon)sbw-4qi]an,  f 44 

Bloasom's  Inn,  552 

BoiUns    to   death,   an   antient 

'  punuhment,  264 

Bolt-court,  reaidenoe  of  Dr«  Sik 
muel  Johnstm,  9g^ 

Bond-street.  167 
,  Borouffh  of  South  wark,  5 1 

BolDl|5i*a,  St.  Aldgatc,  367 

ibwl,  Sl  Giles's,  what,  ^Q 

Bowyer,  Mr.  WiHiaiu,  the  cele- 
brated printer,  tiotice  of,  4g3 

Boy-Bishop,  50Q 

Boydell,  John,  493 

Biandon,  Charles,  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, houaeof,  58 

Bretagne,  dukes  of,  their  house, 

^4gg 

Biimsciies,  4£0,  &e« 

Bride*s,  St.  Church,  S99 

Bridewell,  300 

.fine  Picture  by  Hot- 
bein,  304 

Bridge,  Lottdon,  443 

BlackfUm,  307 


Bfidge,  Westiniin^ter,  IS9 

Bridgewater-huuse,  339 

Britidi  Museum,  £44 

British   Town,   estabHsfameat 
ofa»  1 

Britons,  manners  of  the,  9,  3 

Brook-house,  lord  Brook  mur- 
dered there,  850 

Buckinriiam-house,  180 

Bocklesbniy,  57A 

Buildina,  antient,  75,  f05,  9(b 

Bull  and  Mouth  Inn,  33 1 

Burchet,  a  desperate  enthusiast, 

BuMet,  Thomas,  beheaded,  «79 
Buriab,  shameful  and  moat  dan- 

gfions,  exempnned,  x4l 
Burleigh-hoitte,  or  £mer-iaoiaBe» 

£03 
Burley,  Sir  Simon  de,  his  boose, 

588 
Burlington-house,  105 
Boiihy,  Doctor,  his  tomb,  03 
Butts,  Pr.  his  house,  9g7,  33^ 

Cabinet  of  Charles  I.  148 
Csesar,  Sir  Juliui,  his  tingdar 

epitaph,  616 
Canon  ot  Chantid  Row,  130 
Carew,  Sir  Nicolas,  308 
Canlaby.market,  1O6     ' 
Carteret,  Philip,  beautifbl  epip 

taphott,  lOb 
Catherine's,  Su  H^aptul;  417 

*  '  ehorth,  4I« 
Caiherthe  Q«e,  St  Chotdi  bf, 

584 
Cavalini,  (me  proofs  of  b$a  MA 

in  Westminster  Abbj;  87 
Cavendish-SQuare,  170"  ^ 

Chancery,  Court  of,  the   mos^ 

antient  of  the  Cotirts  hdd  'hi 

WestmhisterHoll,  117 

witueih^  presMflQ  tfftt 

mostly   by  'cHuygh-' 

men,  fl^>  ^ 

Chancery-lafa^,  889    '  *     \ 

Channel-row,  180  *  ' 

ChaptHr-honse    and   Crypt,   11 

^Vestminster,  lOg    * 
Charing  Cross,  149 
Charities,  pabHc,  47'Wll^''''^ 


liTQEX, 


«$1 


of,  ISO 
bust»  by  B«miiu«  lfi6 
V.  lodged  in  Bridewell, 
301 
Charter-honte,  278 

Ponraitfl  tbert;,  293 

Chaucer's  Inu,  78 

Chaocefft,.  Gower»  Occleve,  and 

Strode,  students  of  law  ia  the 

Inner  Teuiple,  is27 

Cheft|Midf,634,642 

Standard,   executions 

at,  654 
Cross,  deoMlition  of, 
349«550 
Chester  Inn.  £06 
ChxiaUchurch  I'riory,  364 

HoB|>ttal,  OBce  the 
Gieyfriars,  SGq 
remarkable     Por- 
traits in  it,  875 
Gibber,  Gabriel,  his  fine  Sutues 

at  iiif/A/em,  361 
City  leasts,  Charles  I  669 

Gcoi^e  ill.  fiGO 
Clarendon-house,  188 
Clemeais  Inn,  8H) 

Si.  Uaoes,  8l6 
Clerkenwell,  St.  John's*  £87 
Cleveland,  or  Berkahiie-ihovie, 

J  79 
CliflbnTs  Inn,  sao 
Clink,  the,  67 
ClpiHJv  ^  Ktchavd,  ihe  oripi- 


CdDiBon,  hpvic  of>  000^  % 

Stephen's  Chapel,  i  £6 
Communia  PlacitJi  or igioally  fol- 
lowed the  Kin£;'s  Court,  1 1$; 
incoavenieoce 
.  atteq^i^it, 

xemedied    l^ 
Magna  Char* 
ta,  lb. 
Compter,  the  new,  3:^4  ; 

Conduits,  167,  £48 
Conduit^itfeet  Chapel^  Us  m^ 
gular  history,  1^  .  * 

Coningsmark,  count,  particul^n 
concerning,  l60  ^ 

Corent-gardeo,  igg 
Council-chamber     within     db^ 
^  Tower,  386 

Country  Lads,  their  error  19 
coming  to  London  ofti^  apf 
serably  proved,  438 
Courts  01  justice,  iaoQarrh6  (tn^ 
mtfhf  presided  in  theoi  to  per* 
son,  116  , 

Cranes,  the  Three,  465  , 

(>raven-house,  once  Dmfj,  213 
Crippk^te,  335 
Cromwell,    Oliver^    fals  iKHm^ 
9Q3 
Thomas,  htd^   hia 
house,  GD3 
Croebie-house,  61 1 
C'Mabie,  5ir  John,  hia  tomb« 
616 


.  md  cause  of  tho  Jtoyal  tx-  Crowa»  attempt  on,  by  Blood, 
change,  678  i     403,  4(M 


Coade,Mfls.46 

Cobbipi,  Sir  John  01dcwtk»  bb 

cruel  end,  840 
Cock-lanc  Ghost,  848 
CcemrUfry  at  St.  Paid*s,  13 

in  SpHtkfiebla,  16 
Coffins,  stone,  modezi^  848 
.Coins,  Roman,  II 
Cold  Harbo^f ,  4a9 
College  of  Physiciana,  486 
Comoion  Hunt,  347 
Cjommon     Pleas,     Court    td^ 

119 
Cbaiiea  |.  tried  here,  180 
Commons,  boose  of,  125 


I  Cffutohed-friers,  374 
Cuper's  Garden,  46 
Curfew-bell,  641 
Custom- hoiiae,  434 
Costoma   m   diffcicsit  periodv 

436 
Ctttkr,  Sir  Johp,  hia  twoaUtan^ 
487,  672 
deceivea  the  College  <fi 
Ptiysiciaiia>  487 


Danea,  St.  QemiBt'a,  8I6 
Oarcie,  Thomas  lord,  his 

367 
DeadmanV  PUoe,  68      . 


l^tHEi. 


thellianies,  034 
'Denmark-bouse,  6$6l 
Derby-house,  63l'  «•  -- 

'Dierii  iWeTft/  Ben  Johnson's 

Devonsnire-hoose,  17* 
icjuare,  357 
t>ia1,  enrioos,  147 
Distilleries,  matU  46 
Dixie,  $lr  Wolsun,   hts  por- 
trait^ «75 
Doctors  Coinmon8V5d^ 
Dog-boose,  the^  347 

5o^,idcof,4«9 
Dorset-house,  299 

Theatre,  999 
06wgate;  13,  464 
Drapefs-Hall,  603 
Dniry-house,  213 
Dniry-lane  Theatre,  815 
Pruij-lane  receives  its  title  (Wun 
^ '  a  laintly  name,  ^sHiich  m  the 
'*  Isnguage  Of  Chauoer  had  an, 

amorous  signtficatioOj  216 
Duel,  trials  hy,  261'" 
Dnke  8  Ptaibe,  364 
Dunstan's,  St.  Ch&rch,  S96 
Dmtoun-plaoe,  192 

'4Ba8t  Cheap,  451 
Bdward  I.  htl  tomb  broke  open, 

the   Black  Prince,   his 

house,  468 
iheOsnfeSBor's  shrine,  86 
Eleemosynaiy,  the.  111, 
Elizabetn,  Queen,  aBe6dotes  x>f , 
134  to  136 
amtlsement8  oO 
139 
'Ely^nfiftte',  HMbom^  254 

chapel,  266 
Empson    and     Dudley,     their 

bouses,  626 
Bnj^ish  Wines,  4t 
^Epitaphs,  ridtcoloio^,  6s 

a  pretty  one,  66 
Equestrian  Themes,' 50 
Erber,  the,  464 

Essex-House,  the  house  of  the 
ill-fiited  lirmi%  217 


IL8MX  «  I|vu99,    ,llll06r      V41JUB 

names,  21^ 
E*d«in^,  We%r,  iSB     -  ^s-^' 

£xe^,209 

the  King's,  or  old,  632 

Ilt)jral,678 
Excise  Offitee,6j  I 
Exccudon  Dd^  487 
Exetfef  or'fiiirl^i.houBe*  203 

Falstafi's  Tamn  U  bh^lfififc 

451  "''    '  '   '--^  •   •      -^•- 
Paux^  Om,  ^   vtStMmm  tf 

'Lnnwt!n,4I'    '*  *       '**'  ^ 
Feaste,  great,  in  Ely-h6«tte,  4^ 
at  Onnohair,  'SS^  iitf  sBv 
Fife,  Earl  of,  b^s  hou^  146     - 
FhisbW7  Fields,  346  '  '    "  *  ~ 
Manor,  345 
Square,  349 
Fire,  greal,  m  1666, 463      '  .^ 
IJ^ish  of  Londdn  m^cft  Hfi?  {SI- 
wardrstitee;44CHVl 
the  Thames,  tSSrr-      * 
P^sh^s  FdRy;  ^8 
Fishmongers  Hall.^.-^^«<  , 
Fitz-Osbert,  hi*  stoiy;'54«^*^*'^ 
Fitzwalfer,    banner-bearer   od 
castilkm  of  Londoh;  ♦ri^^ 
Pl0ecPriMfn,3OB         ^  .13/*  .i/ 
Ditch,  305  -1'^' 

Market/ 306  "  -*  i  i'tie^t-^- 
Street,  2^5,     ^ 
Fiettim^,  ntWBi  teioncre  of,  564 
Fortiiicatkm'of  Lbindoa  in  16^, 

178  ■  •  i .   ■   .  t^y 

Foubert*s  Academy.  164  '  **^'* 
Fox,  bishop  d£  WMHM|ttP& 

portrait,  5g3'      ^ii^xji^i-; 
Friars,  the  While,  1B§6 

theBkM;k,3lS 

Crossed;  974 ' 
FumiTaf  8  Imi,  26f  • , 

Gamins-bouse',  lhci^t6!>-^*'^^ 
0*fdi*?r;  BM*ij»,-^d>^'  ''  -r^ 
Garrick*s  first  appearanceidys 
Gartar^plaec,  aSi*  '.'^  ^  '"'*  "^ 
<krth.  Sir  Siftnnd,  hb' IMes 
' ^bn  -  -q«e<^  AttAeV'  stitiie, 
628    .        *•  <*  .»:>•' J  i  dul 


WB^* 


6f» 


ry  pnnce  of 


ilmefcbyBtnv 

ai«8,  sa 

BloQiiisboiyy    its 
abfiud  steeple, 
.     «47 
.]?ua4f,46 
Hospila],  177 
Soii$iwark»  ;$2 
Mi4dle9ex,  433 
Geniid*s  HalU  633 
Gerard,  the  Botanist,  252 
tGetmiMmie,  i64    , 
Gibbons,   his   fine  loot  at  St. 

James's,  184 
GUes,  St.  Cripplmie^  335 
.       m  the  Fields,  999 
Gisors,  Sir  John,  liis  Mansion, 

633 
Glass-hqose*  the  first  in  Loudon, 

377  _ 

Globe,  Shakeapesm's  Theatre,  79 
Glooesler,  Eleanor  dutchess  of, 
.   her  pfbancf»  655 
Godft^,  Sir .  JGdmondbiuy,  his 

stoiy,  808 
Gold«aiths  Hall,  635     . 

,     ,orj»»ally  Banken*  538 
Goodman's  t^elds,.373 
Gower,  the  poet^  his  tomb,.  68  ' 
Granary,  puolie,  582 
Grasshopper  q»  the  Royal  Ex* 
change,  581 
:.   Six  Thomas  Gicsham*s 
sign»  6l8 
Gray*s  Inn,  248 
Greek-street,  171 
ghrml^nock9,77 
Gresham  College,  608 

^Sif  Thomas,  his  f^tflt 
merit,  678 
hiS'Shop^Gld 
hit  lomo,  6j4 
Grocen  Hall,  57^ 
Gnib-stlioel,.344 
Gry%dd,  Sir  Bhys#p>  behfladed, 

477- 
6ry%dd  ap  HhTS,  Sir  377 
Giyiqrdd..  a  Welsh  prince,  kitted 
. .  m  atieiaptiog  ^o  eicape.  tern 

the  Tower,  414 


GipaidiaiK  Qoitfi^j 

entertaininfi^  perio 

218 

GniUhall,  55$. .  , 

ponmito.  of  judgtt  .ia« . 

gK»t  feavta,  558    /.r 
Goopowdec  plol,  scene  of,  124 
inscription  in  the 
.. Tower  respeokr. 
iog  the  conspi^ 
racy,  390 
GayFami^4L         . 

his  cellar,  124 
Gtj^'s  Hospital.  70  !   y. 

Gwynne,   Neil,   her  luxurious 
apartmeqt,  144 
curious  anecdote  of^ 


Heaorer-sQuarej  167 
Hatton  Garden,  and  Pala^,  253 
John  of  Gaunt  diet 

there,  254  , 
gmatfewtstheTe,26^ 
Hawkwood,  Sir  John,  a  Wo, 

originally  a  t^lo^*  5^7 
Hay-hill,  Sic  Thomas  WyatVrf-. 

mains  hung  there,  168 
Haymarket,  and  Hokye^laii^  j^ 
Hebrew  inscription  in  Lmog^^ 

319 
Helen's,  St.  the  Less,  a  Prioiy, 
.  .  6*4    , 
the  Greater,  mono* 
,  ments  in,  6x«l  r 
Heniy  VII.  his  chapel,  lOl     i 

.  his  tomb,  101 
Heralds  Collcae,  630 
Herbert  of  CherbofT»  the  fii^ 
mous  lord,  phwf  of-hi^jukaiw 
ment,  840 
Holbom,  24d 

Horse  Guards,  148  ,  ^ 

Horsey,  chancellor  of  Londf  i^ 
diocesiB»  his.  barbarous  mu^r 
of  Bichaid  Huon,  498 
HouUoofami^^.'igO 

iSir  jJoK  ^l  i 

fisst  aovenHW.of  the 
.     Bankj»59X       , 
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Mooainent»  the,  484 
Bioor-gate,  348 

Fields,  345 
Moore*   John,  lib  worm-poir- 

der8,GS5 
MoruUty,btUsor,430 
Mortar*  cunous*  al  Apothecanea* 

hall,  317 
Muaeum,  British,  244 
MmklietOD,  Sir  Hugh,  his  por- 
trait, 635 
forms  the  New 
RiYer,  293 


NagVhead,  acandalous  story  of, 

551 
Navy  Office,  old,  376 
Nell  Gwynne,  pardcukrs  oon- 

oeming,  144,  «04 
Nevilles  Inn,  348 
Newcastle-house,  €38 

another  in  Clerkcn- 
weU,  S98 
Newgate,  392 

street,  394 
New  Inn,  9\6 
New  River  Head,  figS 
NolMlity  spiting   ftvm    honest 

trade,  543 
Nomuui  Conquest,  18 
Norris,  lord,  fine  figure  on  his 

tomb,  gs 
NorthuBiherUnd-house,  I89 

in  Crotched  Fri- 
ers, 379 
in  Aldersgale-st. 
330 
NoTsery,  a  xoyal  one,  334 

OUve*s,  St.  Church,  75 

Old  Bailey,  380 

Old  Houses,  363 

Old  Jewry,  571 

Old  Temple,  820,849 

Opera  House,  first  built  by  Sir 

John  Vanhurgh,  l63 
Ormondy  Duke  of,  attack  on  by 

Blood,  188 
Ormond-place,  534 
Osborne,  ancestor  of  the  dnke  of 

Leeds»  hiaharoiaiDt  449 


OxIbid^ttiwC  170,  843 
OznMRl*hoose,  588 

P^iget-hooae,  817 
Punted  Chamber,  183 
Patnter-ftainers^han,  475 
PkJace  at  Westaiiiisler,  lt3 
*   St  James's,  151 
Whitehall,  131 
Soothmd-yaid,  149 
MlMaU,  160 
Pannier-^dky,  385 
Papey,  the,  607 
P^ris  Garden,  56 
Ptjish  Clerks,  antientactnn,  S89 
Parii,  St.  James  s.  168 
Pbrlements  hekl  m  Westnm- 

ster-hall,  U6 
Paul's.  St.  Cathedral,  494 

bomt  in  1086,  495 
again  in  the  great  fiie, 

49» 
Chapter4ionae,  497 
Lollards  Tower,  498 
:   antient    Tomfaa   and 
Shrines,  50S 
singular  offering,  506 
Bi»hop*sP)Blaceat,  610 
dimensioiia  -of  Saint 
Pisul sand  Saintly 
ter*s  at  Rome,  525 
P^nVs  Cross,  its  various  uaes,  511 

to  582 
Paul's  walkers,  what,  586 
Pedlar,  at  Lambeth,  his  story,  34 
PeeriesB-pool,  353  # 
Peniunt,  William,   goMsoutfa, 
864 
Sir  Samuel,  Lord  Ma^, 
381 
P^rniin^ton,  Isaac,  543 
Pcrrol,Sir  John,41l 
Persian  merchant,  his  lomb,  3^ 
Ptet-house,  166 
Petie-house,  388 
Physicians,  College  of,  486 

portratta  in,  488 
once  in  Kniglit- 
rideia  •  street, 
486 
Piccadilla4iaU,  166 
Piccadilly^  l65»  176 
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Pindar,  Sir  P^ol,  his  great  wealth 

and  misfortunes,  6i£ 
Pinniakers,  447 
Plaj^e,  when  it  ceased  in  this 

kingdom,  466 
Pleureurs,  ^riiat,  91,  607  ^ 
Pole  and  sand-hag,  an  antient  in- 

strament  of  duel,  S6l 
Me,  De  la,  an  unfortunate  race, 

624 
Poplar  Cut,  429 

Post  Office,    its   periodical   re- 
venue, 61 8 
Poultney  Inn,  469 
Powis-house,  S44 
Preston,  Gilbert  de,    the    first 

chief  justice  of  the  common 

pleas,  119 
Pretender,  his  birth,  165 
Printing-house,  the  king's,  318 
Pnddin,  doctor,  gives  queen  £Ii- 

zabedi  a  feather  fan,  3l6 
Puddle  Dock^  486 


Queenhithe,  473 
Queen-street,  Cheapside,  674 

Lincoln*s  Inn,  238 

Radcliff,  428 

Highway,  432 
Raff.fair,  433 

Raleigh,  Sir  W.  his  house,  I96 
,    Ramsay,  Dame  Mary,  277 
Redcroas-street,  336 
Reliffion,  executions  on  account 

of  261 
Requests,  Court  of,  122 
Rhys  ap  Giyflfydd,  Sir,  377 
Richard  II.  original  portrait  of, 

97 
Ring,  the,  177 
River,  New,  293 
Rolls,  the,  230 

monuments  in  the  Chapel, 
231 
Roose,  John,  boiled  to  death  for 
poisoning  serenteen  persons  in 
''     an  attempt  to  destroy  Fisher 
\    bishop  of  Rochester,  264 
^otherhithe,  76 
mounceval,  St.  Mary,  150 


Row,  Sir  Thomas,  his  portrait, 

694 
Royal  Exchange,  678 
Royal    Society,    its   institution, 

Russel,  lord,  his  execution,  237 


Sacheverel,  doctor,  battle  between 
him  and  Whiston,  268 

Saint  Saviour's  Dock,  South- 
wark,  76 

St.  Stephen  9  Chapel,  beautiful 
remains  of,  126 

Salisbury  Court,  298 

Sanctuary  in  Westminster,  III 

Sandys-house,  474    ' 

Savoy,  the,  199 

Hospital,  the,  201 

Saxon  invasion,  17 

monarchs  presided  person- 
ally in  courts  of  justice, 
116 

Scarborough,  Sir  Charles,  his 
portrait,  340 

Scot,  Robert,  inventor  of  leathern 
artillery,  36 

Scotland,  kings  of,  their  palace, 
149 

Scroop's  Inn,  262 

Scrope*s  Inn,  632 

Seetning-lane,  381 

Sepulchre's,  Sl  Church,  pious 
admonitions  to  condemned 
criminab  in  their  way  to  death, 
326,327 

Serjeants  Inn,  229 

Seymour,  lord  high  admiral,  his 
practices  on  the  princess  Eli- 
zabeth, 210,  211 

Seymour-place,  210 

Shadwell,  427 

Shaftsbury-house,  329 

Sharriogton-house,  3^9 

Shaw,  ckictor,  preaches  at  Paul's 
Cross,  618 

Shelley-house,  331 

Shoreditch,  36o 

duke  of,  361 

Shore,  Jane,  her  story,  514 

Sion  College,  342 

Skating,  antient  method  of,  345 

2v 
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^mifh^  sOaDtain  JKihn^  his  woiw 

diousaa ventures,  326 
Smithfield,  S50 

Tournaments  there,  159 
Society,  Ro^ral,  its  origin,  6Q9 
Soho-M|uaie,  origin  of  the  name, 

171 
Somersetrhouse,  206 
Sorditch,  Sir  John  de,  360 
Southampton-house,  949 
South  Sea-house,  602 
Southwark,  A I 
Spectator,    beaixtiful    quotation 

from,  ]06 
Specula,  Roman,  12 
Speed,  John,  the  historian,  599 
where  buried,  335 
Spittle-fields,  15,  359 
Spittle,  St.  Alaiy,  358  ' 
Spreaders  of  rumours,  unjust  exe> 

cution  of  one,  370 
Staflbrd,  lord.,  infamously  con^ 

demned,  1 79 
Staplers  Inn,  252 
Star  Chamber,  1 22 
Stationers-hail,  493 
Steel-yard,  460 

two  remarkable  paint- 
ing there  by  Hoi. 
be*n,  462 
Stephen  8,  St.  Walbrook,  576 

Chapel,   remains  of, 

126 
beautiful  cloister,  127 
Stephen,  Sir,  a  wretched  fanati- 
cal priest,  370,  587 
Stepney,  425 
Stews,  the,  59 
Stillingfleet,  Mr.  hb  character, 

185 
Stocks  Market,  577 
Stone,  artificial,  42 
Stoney-street,  67 
Story  s  Gate,  154 
Stow,  John,  his  house,  370 

his  monument,  568 
Strand,  its  antient  state,  196 

completed  in  1533,  187 
New  Church  in  the,  213 
Bridee,  205 
Strange,  Sir  Johr^  corrected  no- 
tice concerning,  233 


Stuart,  lady  ArahsUa*  tier  Hoy, 

412 
Subtiliti^  what,  565 
Suicides  in  the  Tower,  408,  410, 

411 
Surgeons,  Barbar-sm^soosy  236 
Suig^ont  lWtine»  33 1 
Sui]3eoQa»  Afiay,in  Heniy  V  IIFs 

time,  huiDorouaftccottntof^  339 
Surry,  County,  $3 
Sutton,  Mr.  his.yaatctaniie^  i260 
Synagogue,  Jews',  365 

Tabard,  Chauoer  a  Inop  78 

Tart  Hall,  179 

Taylors  of  distinguished  chaao- 

ters,597 
Tempky  the,  21^ 

,  «  Monuments  in  its  round 
Churchy  221 
HalU   gttal '  Christmas 

feasts  there,  225 
Curious  Memorial  pr&- 
served  ia'  its  Library, 
226 
Gate,  involulitaiT  work 
of  Six  Aniias  Fowkt, 
227 
Garden,    scene  ^f  the 
white  and    red   rose, 
228 
Old,  220,  949 
Temple-bar,  218      ■ 
Temple,    Mr.,  son  of  Sir  W. 

Temple,  his  suicide,  450 
Thames,  river,  its  Gourse,  6S8, 
629,630 
ite  Fiahei^  631 
Thames-street,  485 
Thaiwtrhouse,  329  ' 
Thaviesinn,  251 
Theatres^  equestrian^  60 
the  Globe,  79 
Druiy-Iane,  2^1^ 
in  GoodmanVo' fields, 
c^  373 

theL>uke*s^J2g9  .  . 
Golden-lane,  334 
Lincoln  8^  ion  Fkids, 
S37 
Thomas  su  St.  Hospital,  6a 
llireadneedIe*slreeti>Q^ 
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Hiynne*  ThouMS,  e8q..aflsaisiiia^ 
tion  of^  160 
.   bt9  moQiunenty 
.     .  161 

Tilt-vard,  133 
Timber-yard,  fljeat,  40 
Tombs  in  Westminster  Abby,  9Q 
in  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Pm\,  60e 
Tons,  vast,  44,  483  • 
Torregiaiio  Pietro,  his  work  in 

England,  101,  23£ 
Torlington  Inn,  626 
Tortoise  at   Lambeth,  its  vast 

longevity,  32 
Tower,  the,  389 

murders  within,  386 

Chapel   of,    persons 

btiried  in,  396  to 

401 

lawless  executions  in, 

406 
natural  deaths  in,  407 
While,  383 
St.  John'schap9l,384 
lions,  3gi 
Tower-hill,  persons  beheaded  on, 

393, 394,  395 
Tover  Royal,  470 
Town  Ditch,  311 
Tradescants,  their  Tomb,  37 
Museum,  38 
Garden,  38 
monument  describ- 
ed, 40 
Trinity-house,  437 
Triumph  of  Richer  and  Poverty, 
two  pictures  in  the  SteeUyard, 
462 
Tudor,  Owen,  confined  in  New- 
gate, 4 16 
Turbot  fishery,  history  of,  632 
Tummillobrook,  305 
Tyburn,  248 


lybur 


Wat,  954 


Vauxha^,  41 

VesalittS,  the  anatomist,  489 
Vcaperi,  faul,  3l0 
Victualling  Office,  434 
Villiers,  Genvge,  second  duke  of 
Bucking^iam,  283 


Viner^  SirRobert,  his  house,  620 
his  conviviality  with 
Charles  11.  6iO 
Vintners  Hall,  467 
Vintrie,  the,  46^ 
Wakefield  Tower  in  theTower^ 

387 
Walbrook,  465 
Walls,  city,  course  of,  310 
Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  -  hit 

house,  381,  6O6 
Wapping,  426 
Warders  of  the  Tower,  386 
Warwick-lane,  49 1 

Guy,  «iii  of,  his  sti^ 

tuc,  49« 
Richard  Neville,  earl 
of,  his  great  popu- 
krity,  49I 
Wazchandlen,  their  firogal  feast,' 

567 
Welby^  Henry,  his  singular  life, 

344 
Welsh  MSS.  destroyed  m  the 
Tower,  415 
confined  in  the  Tower, 
verses  on,  41 6,  417 
Weston,  Sir  William,  last  prior 
of  St.  John's,  Clerkenwell,  287 
Westminster,  80 

Horse-ferry,  81 
Bridge,  129 
Palace,  1 13 
Hall,  114 
Abby,  81 
Lying-in  Hospital, 
47 
Westmoreland-house,  330 
White,  Sir  Thomas,  his  portrait, 

594 
Whitechapel,  371 
Whitehall  palace,  and  finegat^s, 

131,  132 
White  Tower,,  Stair-case  went 
windins  round  two  sides,. like 
that  of  Dover,  383 
Whittington,  Sir   Richard,   his 
good  deeds,  274, 469 
story  of  his  cat  parallel- 
ed, 469 
Wiat,  Sir  Thomas,  where  taken, 
168 


66a 
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Wiat,  Sir  Thomas,  the  Ma, 

376 
Wigi,  when  generally  worn  by 

▼eiy  youns  in<^9  SI® 
Wtmbledon-noose,  S04 
Wlncliesier-house,    Southwark, 
66 
Broad-street,  603 
Wines,  and  Vinemr,  English, 

Messn.Beaofeys  manu&ctnre 

of,  48,  43 
Wood,  Sir  William,  Sfiil 
Woodcock,    when    one  killed 


where  Coadutt  -  street    now 

stsmdft,  170 

Woolstaple  at  Westminster,  188 

Worcester-plaoe,  the  house  of 

John  Tiptoft,  47< 

house  in  the  Strand, 

198 
Wr^,  Sir  Chriaioi^ier,  4g6,  583 

York-hoose,  198 
bnUding,  198 
stairs,  198 
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